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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

ilonthly  returns  from  192  representative  trade 
unions  throughout  the  state,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  118,000,  show  that  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1910,  the  amount  of  idleness  among  or- 


ganized wage  earners  averaged  higher  than  in  1909,  but  that  umm- 
ployment,  that  is  idleness  not  caused  by  disability  or  labor  disputes 
but  due  to  the  condition  of  trade,  averaged  just  about  the  same  as 
in  1909.  The  higher  proportion  of  idleness  in  general  was  due 
to  the  great  number  of  cloak  makers  idle  in  Kew  York  City 
during  the  general  strike  in  that  trade  in  July  and  August.  This 
had  the  effect  of  sending  up  the  proportion  of  idleness  in  those 
months,  in  which  the  trend  is  usually  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  15.4  per  cent  at  the  end  of  Jime  to  19.4  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  July  and  22.3  per  cent  at  the  end  of  August,  so  that  whereas 
the  June  percentage  in  1910  was  below  that  for  1909,  being  15.4 
as  against  17.4,  the  August  percentage  was  much  higher,  22.3  as 
compared  with  11.9  the  year  before.  If  idleness  due  to  disability 
and  labor  disputes  be  excluded,  the  returns  indicate  practically  the 
course  of  unemployment  as  affected  by  the  condition  of  trade. 
On  this  basis,  the  mean  percentage  of  unemplo\Tnent  for  the  last 
half  of  1910  was  11.1  as  compared  with  10.8  for  1909.  Similar 
figures  for  the  end  of  December  are  15.5  for  1910  as  against  16.G 
in  1909.  In  comparison  with  earlier  years,  both  1909  and  1910 
show  much  lower  percentages  of  unemployment  for  the  last  six 
months  and  for  the  close  of  the  year  than  did  1907  or  1908,  when 
the  industrial  depression  was  much  in  evidence ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  1909  and  1910  percentages  are  still  considerably  above 
those  for  1904,  1905  and  1906. 

H    H  H 

Returns  from  all  labor  organizations  in  the  state, 

Wages       numbering  nearly  2,500,  show,  for  a  total  of 
a&u 

Earnings.     409,000  male  members  who  had  some  work  during 
the  quarter,  average  earnings  for  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September  of  1910  of  $213  per  member. 
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This  is  $20  below  the  corresponding  average  for  the  same 
months  of  1909^  which  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  is 
considerably  below  the  averages  for  the  years  from  1905  to  7, 
though  not  so  low  as  the  average  in  1908,  the  year  of  depression. 
The  explanation  of  lower  average  earnings  in  1910  as  compared 
with  the  year  before  cannot  be  found  in  lower  rates  of  wages. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  per  diem  wage  for  the  quarter  of 
the  men  whose  earnings  are  considered  was  $3.30,  as  against 
$3.23  in  1909.   This  difference  is  in  part  a  merely  mathematical 
restdt  of  large  changes  in  membership,  but  only  partly  so ;  and  in 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades,  or  industries,  repre- 
sented in  the  returns  the  average  per  diem  wage  was  as  high  or 
higher,  except  in  three  of  the  less  important  groups,  m  which 
the  decreases  were  small.    The  lower  average  earnings  in  1910 
must  be  sought,  therefore,  in  less  time  worked,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  those  reporting  earn- 
ings was  only  64.5  in  1910  as  compared  with  72.0  in  1909.  This 
decrease  in  the  general  average,  however,  was  not  shared  by  all  the 
groups  of  trades.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  but  three  of  the  thirteen 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  is  practically  the  same  or 
somewhat  higher  in  1910,  and  of  those  three  only  two  —  the  build- 
ing and  the  clothing  trades  —  are  among  the  larger  group.  An- 
alysis of  the  returns  in  these  two  groups  shows  that  a  decrease  of 
one  day  in  the  average  for  the  building  trades  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  unusual  idleness  in  a  strike  of  bricklayers  in  New  York 
City,  while  an  enormous  decline  in  the  clothing  group  from  67.5 
in  1909  to  36.5  was  due  mainly  to  the  general  idleness  of  cloak 
makers  in  New  York  City  who  were  on  strike  for  two  out  of  the 
three  months  of  the  quarter.    In  other  words,  the  reduction  in 
average  time  worked  during  the  quarter,  and  consequently  the 
decline  in  average  earnings,  is  very  largely  traceable  to  the  one 
great  strike  of  cloak  makers  and  can  practically  all  be  accounted 
for  by  that  and  one  other  large  dispute  in  the  building  trades. 
The  general  result  indicated  by  the  returns,  therefore,  is  that 
union  wages  ruled  higher  in  1910  than  in  1909  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, earnings  were  also  generally  higher  except  where  two 
great  controversies  with  employers  abnormally  reduced  amount 
of  time  worked. 
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On  September  30,  1910,  the  number  of  union 
Labor       members  in  New  York  State  was  nearly  half  a 
Organixatioii.  million,  an  increase  of  74,698  between  April  1  and 

September  30  having  brought  the  total  up  to  481,- 
924.  This  is  over  46,000  above  the  highest  previous  record  of 
September,  1907.  The  increase  in  the  half  year  was  largely 
localized  geographically,  8,5  per  cent  of  it  being  in  New  York  City, 
and  only  Buffalo,  Yonkers  and  Schenectady  of  the  union  centers 
outside  of  the  metropolis  showing  gains  of  as  many  as  500  mem- 
bers, each  of  these  gaining  from  1,600  to  1,700  members.  Simi- 
larly, the  increase  was  localized  industrially,  72  per  cent  of  it  be- 
ing found  in  the  clothing  trades.  As  a  result  this  group  of  trades 
now  stands  first  in  union  membership  in  this  state,  having  passed 
by  a  little  over  500  the  building  and  stone  working  trades,  which 
have  hitherto  stood  first.  Outside  of  the  clothing  trades,  only 
four  groups  of  trades  gained  as  many  as  2,000  members,  these 
being  the  metal  trades  (5,774),  the  transportation  trades  (3,355), 
public  employment  (2,362)  and  trades  connected  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  and  liquors  (2,097).  Among  individual  trades, 
the  increase  among  the  cloak  makers  in  New  York  City  consequent 
upon  the  strike  last  summer  quite  overshadows  any  other  gains. 
Taking  all  branches  of  that  trade  together  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  six  months  of  over  50,000  union  members.  This  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  for  all  trades  in  the  state,  so 
that  the  phenomenal  growth  in  union  membership  in  the  summer 
of  1910  is  largely  accounted  for  by  this  sudden  great  movement 
in  a  single  trade.  The  Bulletin  presents  some  brief  comparisons 
between  the  growth  of  labor  organization  and  of  population  in  the 
state  during  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910.  It  is  found  that 
while  population  increased  about  one  quarter,  union  membership 
nearly  doubled,  so  that  the  proportion  of  organized  workers  to 
total  population  increased  from  3.4  to  5.3  per  cent. 

K    H  H 

According  to  the  returns  received  by  the  Bureau 

Strikes  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  in  the  third  quarter 

and        (July,  August  and  September)  of  1910,  strikes 
Arbitration.  •    *  I    ^  • 

and  lockouts  were  just  about  as  numerous  as  m  the 

corresponding  quarter  of  1909  (56  as  compared 

with  53),  but  the  number  of  disputants  and  amount  of  time  lost 

because  of  disputes  in  1910  exceeded  the  corresponding  figures  for 
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any  other  year  on  record.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  great 
cloak  makers'  strike  in  Xew  York  City,  which  accounts  for  60 
per  cent  of  the  disputants  and  80  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  in  that 
quarter.  In  fact,  the  time  lost  in  that  one  dispute  (2,940,000 
days)  far  exceeded  the  total  loss  in  all  the  disputes  of  any  entire 
year  since  1904.  In  the  last  quarter,  disputes  were  far  more 
numerous  in  1910  than  in  1909  (57  as  compared  with  33)  and 
more  numerous  than  is  usual  in  that  quarter.  The  number  of 
disputants,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  in  1909,  but  the  figures 
for  the  latter  year  were  abnormally  large,  and  both  number  of 
disputants  and  time  lost  were  larger  than  usual  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1910.  In  both  quarters  of  1910  there  were  not  only  more  dis- 
putes, but  more  large  disputes  than  in  1909.  Thus  there  were 
41  disputes  in  the  six  months  of  1910,  which  caused  the  loss  of  as 
much  as  2,000  days'  time,  as  against  only  22  such  in  1909.  In  the 
six  months  from  September  to  February,  inclusive,  the  State 
Bureau  of  ^lediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  35  disputes, 
as  compared  with  34  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909-10.  In 
two  cases  intervention  occurred  before  stoppage  of  work,  and  in 
four  at  the  request  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  in  the  first 
instance.  In  14  disputes  conferences  were  arranged,  and  in  7  the 
Bureau's  efforts  were  directly  successful  in  bringing  about  settle- 
ments, A  full  account  of  the  efforts  for  settlement  of  the  express 
drivers'  strike  in  New  York  City  is  published  in  the  Bulletin, 
as  well  as  of  the  chauffeurs'  and  sheet  metal  workers'  disputes 
there  and  two  or  three  smaller  up-state  controversies.  In  some 
contrast  to  the  period's  record  of  industrial  warfare  and  efforts  to 
restore  peace,  the  Bulletin  recounts  a  notable  example  of  success- 
ful, and  peaceful,  collective  bargaining  by  which  a  general  ad- 
vance in  wages  was  negotiated  in  September  by  associated  and 
individual  employers  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  for  the 
book  and  job  printing  industry  in  New  York  City. 

On  March  24  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
Cwnp^sation  of    1910    (chapter    074)    was    declared  uncon- 
stitutional,   stitutional    by    the    Court    of    Appeals    in  a 
unanimous  decision,  and  the  Bulletin  publishes 
the  opinions  in  the  case  in  full.    The  importance  of  this  deci- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  New  York  law  was  the  first  com- 
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piilsory  compensation  act  for  private  employments  in  this  country, 
and  was  generally  heralded  as  only  the  forerunner  of  other 
similar  acts  in  other  states,  which  would  bring  the  United  States 
up  to  the  more  advanced  position  of  nearly  every  other  country 
in  the  treatment  of  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents.  Under 
the  statutes  regulating  the  matter,  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  impossible,  and  the  nature  of  the 
decision  ie  such  as,  apparently,  to  make  a  compulsory  compensa- 
tion law  impossible  in  Xew  York  State  without  an  amendment 
to  the  state  Constitution.  So  far  as  other  states  are  concerned, 
the  New  York  decision  is,  of  course,  not  binding,  though  it  may 
have  influence,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  by  another  state  nor  its  being  upheld  by  the  highest  court 
of  that  state,  nor  an  appeal  in  such  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
where  it  might  also  be  upheld.  But  in  New  York  it  appears  to 
be  settled  beyond  peradventure  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
people  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution  makes  a  compulsory  com- 
pensation law  impossible  because  proof  of  fault  or  negligence  is, 
according  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  only  "  due  process  of  law  " 
by  which  an  employer  may  be  required  to  pay  compensation  to  an 
injured  employee,  whereas  the  fundamental  idea  of  compensation 
laws  is  the  abandonment  of  fault  or  negligence  as  a  basis  for 
apportioning  the  loss  in  accidents  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essen- 
tially unjust  to  the  workman  in  the  numerous  classes  of  accidents 
due  to  the  inherent  risks  of  employment  under  modem  conditions 
and  that  in  practice,  generally,  it  results  in  uncertainty  and  waste. 

With  the  compensation  act  of  1910  (chapter  674) 
Employers'    rendered  void  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Act  of  igio.  Appeals,   additional  importance  attaches  to  the 
companion   act  of   1910    (chapter  352)  which 
amended  the  general  liability  law.    This  law  is  not  affected  by 
the  decision  on  the  compensation  act.    On  the  contrary,  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  the  court  took  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  primary  features  of  the  liability  act  are  clearly  constitutional. 
The  BuLT^ETiN  accordingly  presents  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  act  of  1910  as  compared  with  prior  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject.   The  principal  portion  of  the  law  of  1910  largely  increases 
the  chances  for  injured  workmen  to  recover  damages  by  greatly 
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weakening  the  employer's  possible  defenses  under  the  contribu- 
tory-negligence, negligence-of-fellow-servant,  and  assumption-of- 
risk  rules.  But  another  portion  of  the  act  provides  a  system  of 
voluntary  compensation  which  employers  and  employees  may 
agree  to  substitute  for  the  employera'  legal  liability  to  pay 
damages.  The  scale  of  compensation  specified  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  in  the  compulsory  compensation  act,  so  that  while, 
under  the  recent  decision,  the  Legislature  may  not  compel  any 
employer  to  adopt  the  compensation  scheme  embodied  in  the  com- 
pulsory law,  essentially  the  same  thing  may  be  voluntarily  estab- 
lished by  agreement  of  any  employer  with  his  employees  under 
the  liability  act.  Thus  far,  however,  little  inclination  to  adopt 
this  plan  has  appeared  among  employers.  During  the  six  months 
since  the  law  took  effect  on  October  1,  while  a  number  of  inquiries 
concerning  the  voluntary  plan  have  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  from  several  employers,  only  one  actual  agreement 
has  been  reported  as  required  by  the  law.  This  was  adopted  by 
a  New  York  City  manufacturing  firm  and  36  of  its  employees 
out  of  a  total  force  of  460.  For  the  assistance  of  any  who  may 
be  interested,  the  Bulletin  publishes,  merely  as  a  suggestion,  a 
form  of  agreement  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney- 
General  as  satisfying  the  laVs  requirements. 


The  Bulletin  contains  a  review  of  decisions  of 
Resection  superior  courts  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
by  Law.     the  constitutionality  of  legislative  restriction  of 

hours  of  work  of  adult  males.  The  constitution- 
ality of  laws  limiting  hours  for  children  is  unquestioned  and  the 
validity  of  laws  restricting  women^s  hours  seems  now  pretty  well 
established.  But  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate 
hours  for  adult  males  is  not  so  clear,  although  the  need,  from  the 
economic  and  social  points  of  view,  of  some  regulation  of  hours 
for  men  in  certain  continuous  industries  and  unhealthful  occu- 
pations is  being  more  and  more  emphasized  as  the  facts  concern- 
ing such  employment  become  better  known.  A  study  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  constitutional  l^slation  along  these  lines  would  seem 
to  be  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  intelligent  efforts  for 
progressive  legislation  in  this  field,  and  particular  point  is  given 
to  the  logic  of  this  mode  of  procedure  by  the  recent  experience 
with  the  compulsory  compensation  law. 


H    K  K 


UNEMPLOYMENT  — JULY  TO  DECEMBER,  1910. 

In  the  table  below  are  smnmarized  monthly  returns  from  a  list 
of  representative  trade  unions  as  to  idleness  at  the  end  of  each 
month  for  the  year  1910,  and  also  for  the  years  just  preceding. 
For  the  last  six  months  of  1910,  returns  were  received  from  192 
unions,  embracing  in  September  23.7  per  cent  of  the  total  union 
membership  on  that  date. 

TABLE  1. — ^NuifBBB  AND  PBOPOSnON  OF  IdU  WaQB  EaBNKBS  in  RaPBUBNTATITB  T&ADB 

Unions. 

numbkb  idlb  at  end  or 

bbportxng.        bach  month,  1910.  pkbcbntaqb  idlb. 


Unions.  Members.  Number. 


January   187  90.908  22.253 

February....  187  91.944  20,610 

March   193  95.388  21.524 

April   193  96,074  15.413 

May   193  97,358  14,121 

June   193  100.418  15.497 

July   192  103.875  20,172 

August   192  111,730  24,967 

September...  192  114,365  14,262 

October   192  114,147  17,122 

November...  192  116,581  20,378 

December...  192  118.317  32,304 


Mean...        192     104,266  19,885 


Percent.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1902-7. 

24.5  29.3  36.9  21.5  15.0  22.5  21.0 

22.4  26.5  37.5  20.1  15.3  19.4  18.8 

22.6  23.0  37.5  18.3  11.6  19.2  18.5 
16.0  20.3  33.9  10.1  7.3  11.8  13.1 

14.5  17.1  32.2  10.5  7.0  8.3  12.7 
15.4  17.4  30.2  8.1  6.3  9.1  12.5 

19.4  13.9  26.8  8.5  7.6  8.0  12.1 
22.3  11.9  24.6  12.1  5.8  7.2  10.2 

12.5  14.5  24.6  12.3  6.3  5.9  8.7 
15.0  13.7  23.1  18.5  6.9  5.6  10.8 
17.5  13.3  21.5  22.0  7.6  6.1  12.9 
27.3  20.6  28.0  32.7  15.4  11.1  20.7 


19.1    18.5   29.7    16.2     9.3    11.2  14.3 


It  will  be  noted  that  during  July  the  percentage  of  idleness  in- 
creased from  15.4  at  the  end  of  June  to  19.4,  while  during  August 
there  was  a  further  increase  to  22.3,  making  an  increase  of  prac- 
tically 7  per  cent  in  two  months.  The  upward  tendency  began 
indeed  in  June,  which  showed  an  increase  of  nine-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  over  May.  Of  this  latter  increase,  over  70  per  cent  was 
due  to  labor  disputes,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  it  arising  from  strikes 
at  Rochester  and  Buffalo  in  the  building  trades,  and  15  per  cent 
from  a  strike  in  one  union  of  Manhattan  bakers.  The  latter  of 
these  continued  throughout  the  year,  whereas  the  former  disap- 
peared as  a  cause  of  idleness  in  J uly. 

The  great  increase  in  July  and  August  was  followed  by  a  large 
decline  in  September.  Increases  occurred  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber followed  by  the  great  and  usual  increase  in  December  incident 
to  the  beginning  of  winter.  At  the  end  of  December,  the  percent- 
age of  idleness  was  much  greater  than  in  1909  and  only  barely 
leas  than  in  1908.   Aside  from  1908  the  percentage  of  idleness  at 
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the  end  of  December,  1910,  was  markedly  gi*eater  than  at  the  same 
time  for  any  other  year  vsineo  11)02,  except  1907,  at  which  time, 
as  the  result  of  panic  conditions  in  addition  to  the  sea.>M^nal  in- 
flnences,  idlenet^s  reached  the*  hi<!:]iest  jxnnt  attained  dnring  the 
nine  years  that  records  of  the  rej)resentat  ive  nnions  have  bei  n  kept. 
The  mean  j)ercentage  of  idleness  for  the  year  was,  however,  less 
than  one  per  cent  gre^iter  than  in  1909  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  mean  was  lower  than  for  the 
corresj>onding  six  months  of  1909. 

The  canses  of  idleness  from  July  to  December  for  the  years 
1903-^1910  inclusive  are  shown  in  Table  2  below,  under  the  three 
main  groupings. 

I 

TABLE  2. — Perckntaoes  op  Idleness  in  Representative  Unions  for  Specified  Causes* 

Mean, 

July.       A  up.      Sept.       Oct.      Nov.       Dec.    6  nios. 

Labor  J)'ts}nitcs. 

1903   9.5        7.4        3.0        1.8        1.5        1.6  4.2 

1904   5.1         5.0        4.8        3.3        2.8        2.9  4.0 

1905   0.6        0.7        0.5        0.7        0.8        0.8  0.7 

1906   1.9        0.8        0.8        1.2        1.1        0.7  1.1 

1907   1.9        3.1        1.4        1.0        0.6        0.6  1.4 

1908   0.2        1.1         0.3        0.4        0.1        0.8  0.5 

1909   2.6        2.5        2.3        2.8        2.6        1.6  2.4 

1910   10.1       13.7        3.1        0.6        1.4        0.6  4.9 

DiHdhililji. 

1903   1.2  1.1  0.9  1.1  1.3  1.2  1.1 

1904   1.1  1.0  0.9  1.1  1.3  1.4  1.1 

1905   1.1  1.1  1.0  1.3  1.2  1.2  1.2 

1906   1.0  1.0  1.3  1.2  1.2  1.4  1.2 

1907   1.2  1.3  1.2  1.3  1.5  1.5  1.3 

1908   1.4  1.3  1.4  1.4  1.4  1.4  1.4 

1909   1.3  1.2  1.1  1.3  1.2  1.4  1.3 

1910   1.2  1.2  1.0  1.1  1.1  1.1  1.1 

All  Other  CauyfH  (Prinripallf/  Condition  of  Trade.) 

1903    7.1        6.8        4.9        8.8       13.6  20.3  10.3 

1904   8.6        7.7        6.3        6.4        7.1  15.4  8.6 

1905   6.3        6.4        4.4        3.6        4.0  9.2  5.6 

1906   4.7        4.0        4.3        4.5        5.3  13.3  6.0 

1907    5.4        7.7        9.6       16.1       20.0       30.5  14.9 

1908    25.2       22.2       23.0       21.3       20.0       25.9  22.9 

1909   10.0        8.2       11.0        9.6        9.5       17.7  11.0 

1910   8.1        7.5        8.4       13.4       15.0      25.6  13.0 


As  is  seen  in  the  table,  the  idleness  cause<l  by  sickness,  accident 
or  old  age  is  relatively  small  and  practically  constant.  That  due 
to  labor  disputes  is  much  larger  absolutely  and  its  fluctuations  are 
between  much  wider  extremes.  The  idleness  embraced  under  the 
caption  "All  Other  Canses  "  is  due  chiefly  to  two  causes,  lack  of 
work  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  other  causes  constituting  a 
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safely  negligible  factor.  In  other  words,  this  group  practically 
represents  the  condition  of  the  labor  market.  Idleness  due  to 
strikes  and  to  disability  is  not  unemployment  in  the  strict  sense, 
whereas  idleness  due  to  seasonal  or  general  business  conditions  is 
such.  In  the  latter  case,  men  are  willing  but  unable  to  find  work ; 
in  the  former  case,  work  is  to  be  had  but  is  not  accepted.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  "  lack  of  work  "  and  weather  " 
as  causes  of  idleness.  To  a  large  degree  they  are  contemporaneous 
and  almost  identical  since  the  unemploNTiient  cla.ssified  under  lack 
of  work  "  is  often  produced  by  the  "  weather."  As  illustrative  of 
thpe  similarity  of  the  two  the  following  may  be  cited.  At  the  close 
of  December,  9,634  employees  were  reported  idle  due  to  all  causes 
in  Group  I,  of  whom  7,516,  or  78.0  per  cent,  are  classified  as  due 
to  "  lack  of  work."  On  the  same  date,  3,577  were  reported  as 
idle  due  to  all  causes  in  Group  II,  of  w^hom  2,450,  or  68.5  per  cenc, 
are  classified  as  due  to  "  weather."  It  is  obvious  that  the  idleness 
in  the  building  trades  of  Group  I  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
idleness  of  the  lake  seamen  in  Group  II.  In  each  case,  it  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  oj>erations  out  of  doors  in  the  winter. 
In  Group  III,  the  clothing  trades,  16,284  employees  were  reported 
idle,  of  whom  16,115,  or  99  per  cent,  were  idle  due  to  "  lack  of 
work."  In  this  case,  thei*e  was  no  difficulty  so  far  as  the  weather 
was  concerned  since  the  oi)erations  are  carried  on  indoors.  It 
seems  proper,  therefore,  to  classify  this  as  "  lack  of  work  " ;  and 
yet,  even  here,  the  seasonal  element  was  the  controlling  factor 
since  the  goods  were  produced  to  meet  a  demand  based  upon 
climatic  changes.  All  of  which  goes  to  substantiate  the  statement 
made  above  that  idleness  exclusive  of  that  caused  by  labor  disputes 
and  by  disability  discloses  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  mean  percentage  of  idleness  due  to  labor  disputes  was 
greater  in  the  last  half  of  1910  than  for  the  corresix)nding  six 
months  in  any  year  since  statistics  on  this  point  have  been  kept. 
The  increase  was  concentrated  in  July  and  August,  inspection  of 
the  table  revealing  that  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the 
mean  percentage  of  idleness  due  to  disjmtes  was  smaller  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  1909.  During  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  idleness  due  to  seasonal  and  general  business  condi- 
tions was  less  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1909,  but  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  quite  the  reverse  was  the  case  so  that 
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the  mean  percentage  for  the  six  months  was  13.0  in  1910  as  against 
11.0  in  1909. 

Comparison  of  Tables  1  and  2  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  the 
higher  "  disputes idleness  of  J uly  and  August  and  the  higher 
idleness  under  "  other  causes,"  or  trade  conditions,  in  October, 
November  and  December,  which  cause  the  higher  general  percent- 
age of  idleness  in  those  months  of  1910  as  compared  with  1909. 
As  the  first  step  toward  further  analysis  of  this  general  increase 
of  the  last  half  of  the  year,  the  idleness  in  diflferent  industries  or 
groups  of  trades  may  be  considered  as  in  the  following  Table  3 
(the  miscellaneous  group  being  here  omitted). 


TABLE  3. — ^PSBCENTAQKB  OF  IdLSNSBS  IN  RBPRBSBMTATiyB  UnIONB,  Bt  IkDU8TBIS8. 


BuiLDiNQ,  Etc. 

Tbanspobtation. 

Clothinq,  Etc. 

Metals,  Etc. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean, 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

1902          . . . . 

  25.6 

13.1 

22.4 

9.4 

39.5 

23.2 

9.1 

4.9 

1903   

  27.4 

19.8 

39.9 

18.2 

36.9 

25.4 

14.1 

11.1 

1904   

  32.9 

18.4 

28.8 

11.4 

14.4 

20.0 

8.8 

9.7 

1906   

6.6 

29.2 

9.1 

7.3 

9.9 

3.8 

4.3 

1006   

  19.2 

10.1 

29.1 

8.4 

11.5 

7.7 

6.2 

5.5 

1907   

  42.1 

24.6 

38.5 

16.4 

43.6 

24.8 

30.9 

16.1 

1908   

  44.3 

37.6 

37.8 

24.6 

16.6 

22.2 

20.9 

24.3 

1909   

  29.7 

18.8 

30.2 

20.0 

21.4 

18.8 

8.5 

8.9 

1910  

  30.4 

20.3 

24.9 

9.6 

47.9 

38.0 

9.7 

8.2 

Wood 

Food  and 

Theaters  and 

Printino,  Etc. 

WOBKINQ. 

Liquors. 

Music. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

Dec. 

6  mo9. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

12.2 

21.2 

14.5 

12.6 

9.7 

8.9 

12.7 

  13.6 

12.7 

26.3 

23.3 

6.1 

7.0 

10.0 

12.9 

  9.4 

9.7 

26.2 

25.6 

10.9 

10.0 

12.4 

14.2 

12.1 

ll.O 

3.3 

8.1 

6.3 

6.4 

4.9 

12.0 

16.1 

12.9 

10. 1 

6.9 

6.0 

6.8 

10.1 

  11.1 

11.5 

27.9 

17.8 

10.1 

8.1 

4.4 

4.8 

  15.0 

15.7 

22.1 

26.3 

10.6 

11.0 

6.6 

14.0 

  9.2 

7.5 

10.6 

10.3 

9.9 

8.6 

0.3 

3.5 

  4.0 

3.2 

17.1 

9.4 

9.1 

11.4 

0.3 

19.6 

Rbstaubaktb, 

PUBUC 

Stationary 

Tobacco. 

Trade,  Etc. 

Employmbnt. 

Engine  men. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

Dec. 

6  mos. 

4.9 

11.1 

7.1 

2.6 

4.6 

t 

t 

7.0 

11.4 

7.3 

11.7 

11.0 

3.3 

3  2 

  9.8 

5.8 

5.4 

7.6 

6.0 

7.3 

1.8 

3.1 

  10.9 

6.7 

11.3 

8.1 

2.6 

3.5 

3.9 

2.9 

  6.2 

4.6 

3.9 

4.1 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1907  

  55.0 

15.3 

15.2 

8.4 

0.8 

1.0 

3.2 

2.0 

  30.3 

16.8 

9.6 

10.6 

1.0 

1.0 

2.8 

3.0 

8.8 

7.2 

5.8 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1910  

  7.9 

4.7 

6.3 

5.5 

1.4 

1.4 

2.1 

1.7 

t  Included  in  metab,  etc. 
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While  it  appears  that  six  of  the  twelve  groups  show  for  the  six 
months  higher  mean  percentages  of  idleness  in  1910  than  in  1909 
it  will  be  observed  that  these  are  among  the  less  important  groups 
except  in  the  case  of  the  building  trades  (Group  I)  and  the  cloth- 
ing trades  (Group  III).  In  the  building  trades  the  highw  idle- 
ness in  1910  is  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  unemployment  re- 
ported because  of  weather  or  trade  conditions  in  the  later  months 
of  the  year,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  years  is  too  small 
to  be  particularly  significant.  In  the  clothing  trades,  however,  the 
difference  is  enormous,  so  that  this  group  stands  out  as  the  con- 
spicuous factor  in  the  higher  idleness  shown  in  1910  as  compared 
with  1909.  An  examination  of  the  returns  for  the  clothing  trades 
in  the  two  years  shows  that  the  great  difference  just  noted  is  found 
to  be  in  the  months  of  J uly  and  August,  and  November  and  Der- 
cember,  that  it  is  the  garment  making  trades  in  which  these  differ- 
ences are  located  and  that  they  are  in  fact  almost  entirely  to  be 
found  in  the  returns  of  two  cloak  makers'  unions  in  New  York 
City.  These  two  large  unions  were  involved  in  the  great  cloak 
makers'  strike  in  New  York  City  which  lasted  from  July  7  to 
September  10,  and  reported  nearly  all  their  membership  on  strike 
at  the  end  of  July  and  August,  and  this  alone  accounts  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  idleness  on  account  of  disputes  reported  for 
those  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  idleness  due  to 
general  trade  conditions  in  the  last  two  months  of  1910  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  before,  the  cloak  makers'  returns  dominate  the 
results,  for  the  most  part,  in  quite  a  different  fashion  through  the 
purely  mathematical  relations  of  the  figures.  The  cloak  makers' 
strike  resulted  (as  noted  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  Bulletin)  in  an 
enormous  spread  of  organization  in  that  trade,  so  that  the  two 
unions  included  in  these  returns  had  at  the  close  of  1910  a  mem- 
bership of  22,300  as  compared  with  only  2,100  at  the  end  of  1909. 
Consequently  the  proportion  which  the  membership  of  these  two 
unions  bore  to  the  total  membership  of  Group  III  (th^  clothing 
trades)  was  66  per  cent  at  the  close  of  1910  as  against  16  per  cent 
in  1909,  and  the  proportion  of  their  membership  in  the  total  mem- 
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bersliip  of  all  the  rei>res€ntative  unions  wa^  nearly  20  per  cent  in 
1910  as  compared  with  but  a  little  over  2  per  cent  in  1909.  The 
effect  of  this  change  in  nienibci'ship  is  to  increase  greatly  the 
weight  of  this  one  trade  in  the  total  figures,  either  for  the  cloth- 
ing trades  group  or  for  all  the  representative  unions.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  last  months  of  the  year  are  regularly  a  period  of 
seasonal  idleness  among  cloakmakers  and  their  proportion  of  im- 
emplojTnent,  particularly  in  December,  is  always  high  at  that  time. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  same  percentage  of  idleness  in 
1910  as  in  1909  when  accompanied  by  so  great  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  their  membership  in  the  returns  would  of  itself  greatly 
increase  the  general  percentage  of  idleness.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  proportion  of  idleness  reported  in  those  two  unions  in  Decem- 
ber was  somewhat  larger  in  1910  than  in  1909  (70  per  cent  as 
compared  with  62)  which  still  further  accentuates  the  effect  of  this 
one  trade  on  the  group. 

In  view  of  the  imdue  influence  of  the  two  cloak  makers'  unions 
in  the  later  months,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  return 
for  1910  and  1909  with  those  two  organizations  left  out,  and  the 
result:  on  this  basis  is  as  follows : 

Percentage  or  Idleness  in  Representative  Unions,  Exclusive  op  Cloak  Makers. 

Mean, 

July.      Auk.      Sept.       Oct.      Nov.       Dec.  Gmos. 

1909   14.0       12.2       14.5       13.7       13.3       19.6  14.6 

1910   12.0       11.0       14.2       13.6       14.1       17.6  13.7 

As  will  be  seen  this  comparison  is  generally  favorable  to  1*910,  in 
contrast  to  the  results  appearing  in  Table  1  above.  The  reversal 
of  results  for  the  close  of  the  year  is  particularly  noticeable,  and 
since  the  effect  of  the  cloakmakers'  returns  here  is  nearly  all 
purely  mathematical  (as  a  result  of  greater  membership  and  not 
of  greater  idleness*)  it  is  evident  that  the  retunis  from  representa- 
tive unions,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  a  lower  percentage  of  idle- 
ness at  the  close  of  1910  as  compared  with  1909. 

*  As  noted  above  the  proportion  of  idleness  reported  by  cloak  makers  was  hisher  in  1910  (70  as 
compared  with  62  in  1909),  but  this  had  a  very  small  effect  upon  the  total  for  all  the  representative 
unions,  compared  with  the  change  in  membership.  Thus  had  the  reports  for  1910  shown  the  same 
proportion  of  idleness  in  the  two  unions  as  in  1909  (62  per  coot),  the  percentage  of  idleness  for  all 
the  unions,  including  the  cloak  makers,  would  have  been  25.9  at  the  end  of  December,  or  less  than 
two  points  below  the  figure  (27.3)  with  70  per  cent  of  idleness  as  actually  reported  by  those  unions. 
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The  percentage  of  idleness  in  representative  unions  of  Xew  York 
City  as  contrasted  with  the  remainder  of  the  state  is  shown  in 
Table  4  below.  Usnallv,  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  December  is 
less  in  the  metropolis  th*an  in  the  state.  December  of  1907,  how- 
ever, shows  an  exception  to  this,  the  metropolis  having  felt  the 
effects  of  the  panic  more  than  did  the  state  at  large.  As  the  figures 
stand,  December  of  1910  presents  another  apparent  exception,  but 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  is  only  apparent  and  not  real 
when  it  is  noted  that  the  returns  of  tire  two  cloak  makers'  unions, 
the  effect  of  which  upon  the  figures  for  the  entire  state  has  just 
been  explained,  naturally  have  a  much  greater  effect  of  the  same 
sort  upon  the  Xew  York  City  figures  alone.  Thus  with  these  two 
unions  eliminated  from  bfjth  years,  the  percentage  of  idleness  for 
Xew  York  City  at  the  end  of  December  is  17.4  for  1909  and  16.4 
for  1910,  and  the  latter  figure  is  lower  than  the  figure  for  the  en- 
tire state  (17.5)  on  the  same  basis.  In  Table  5,  accompanying 
Table  4  below,  is  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  1910  with  earlier 
years  for  Xew  York  City  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  dominance 
of  the  cloak  makers'  returns  in  these  figures  may  be  seen  when  it 
is  stated  that  22,300  of  the  memlws  re|x>rtiing  for  1910  and  15,- 
500  of  those  idle  for  other  reasons  were  in  the  two  unions  of 
that  trade. 

TABLE  4. —  PiBCENTAQE  OP  Tdlenbbs  in  Representative  Unions  in  the  State  and  in  New 
York  Citt  at  the  End  of  December. 

1904.      1905.      1906.      1907.      1908.      1909.  1910. 

New  York  State   19.6       11.1       15.4       32.7       28.0      20.6  27.3 

New  York  City   17.8        6.7       12.8      34.2       27.7       18.0  29.6 


TABLE  5. —  Idleness  in  Representative  Trade  Unions  in  New  York  Citt. 


IDLE  ON  account  OP  — 
Wage  THEREOF  IDLE.        '  "  ' 

earners  ,  .  Labor  Die-  Other 

End  OF  —                  Uniona.  reporting.  Number.  Per  cent,  disputes.  ability,  reasons. 

January.  190t                             79     68.808     15.953        23  2  1.815  922  13.216 

December.  1904                           86     66,185     11.770        17.8  2.564  897  8,309 

December,  1905                         89     62.940       4.226         6.7  673  701  2,852 

Derombcr,  1906                          90     62.213       7.938        12.8  654  841  6,443 

December.  1907                          92     66.120     22.627        34.2  592  1,053  20,982 

December,  1908                          92     69,847     16,585        27.7  661  813  15,111 

December,  1909                          90     62,736     11.862        18  0  1.391  799  9,672 

December.  1910                          89     89.609     26.526        29.6  258  778  25.490 


Returns  as  to  nneniplovment  are  eolleeted  from  all  unions  in  the 
state  for  the  tlrird  qnarter  (July,  An^ist  and  Septenil)er)  of  eaoh 
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year.  These  returns  afford  a  broader  basis  of  comparison  than 
do  those  collected  monthly  from  the  representative  unions,  since 
these  latter  contained  in  September  only  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
union  membership  of  the  state. 

The  returns  from  2,457  unions,  the  total  number  in  the  state, 
show  that  of  462,466  members  reporting  at  the  end  of  September, 
13.6  per  cent  were  idle.  The  .percentage  of  continuous  idleness 
throughx)ut  the  three  months  was  3.3  in  a  total  of  463,390  mem- 
bers reporting.  The  percentage  of  continuous  idleness  was  s-lightly 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1909,  but  that  for  the 
last  day  of  the  quarter  was  appreciably  greater.  The  percentages 
both  of  continuous  and  end-of-the-quarter  idleness  were  in  1910 
above  those  for  most  years  prior  to  1908  back  as  far  as  the  records 
go  (to  1897). 

TABIjE  0. —  NuMBSB  AND  PsBCXNTAac  OF  Mkmbkrs  OF  Labor  Unions  Idle. 

DURING  THIRD  AT  THC  END  OF 

QUABTKB.  8EPTBMBKR. 


Per-  Per- 

Tkab.  Number,     centage.  Number,  oentace. 

1897   10,893  6.5  23,230  13.8 

1898    9,734  6.7  22,485  13.1 

1899    4,790  2.3  9.590  4.7 

1900   12.926  6.4  31,460  13.3 

1901   8,341  3.1  18,617  6.9 

1902    6,291  1.9  18.381  6.7 

1903   12,670  3.3  34.370  9  0 

1904   9,175  2.4  37.380  9.7 

19a5   7.491  2.0  18.430  4.9 

1906   7.354  1.9  21.573  6.7 

1907   10.490  2.5  42,556  10.6 

1908    46.117  12.8  80,676  22.6 

1909   15.823  4  4  36,968  10.3 

1910   15.485  3.3  63,106  13.6 


By  reference  to  Table  7  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the  higher 
percentage  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  in  1910,  as  com- 
pared with  1909,  was  caused  by  a  great  increase  in  idleness  on  ac- 
count of  labor  disputes  in  1910.  That  this  was  in  fact  true  not- 
withstanding a  considerably  larger  number  reported  idle  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  work,  becomes  clear  when  it  is  noted  that  the  re- 
turns for  1910  represent  a  much  larger  membership  than  those  for 
1909  so  that  the  percentage  of  idleness  for  lack  of  work  was  very 
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nearly  the  same  in  the  two  years,  being  8.5  for  1910  as  -against 
7.6  the  year  before. 


TABLE  7. —  Caubbs  of  Idlbnus  at  thb  End  of  Sbptbmbes»  1907-1010. 

NUMBER.  PBBCBNTAGB. 


Cauab. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

..  29.301 

71,532 

27,225 

39,307 

68.9 

88.8 

73.6 

62.3 

1,752 

2,043 

2,517 

2.450 

4.1 

2.6 

6.8 

3.9 

Weather  

569 

500 

894 

163 

1.3 

0.6 

2.4 

0.2 

6,916 

2.288 

2,867 

17.646 

16.3 

2.8 

7.8 

28.0 

Disability  

3,442 

3,082 

3.000 

3.216 

8.1 

3.8 

8.1 

5.1 

343 

466 

175 

181 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

233 

665 

290 

143 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

Total  

..  42.556 

80,576 

36.968 

63,106 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Table  8  gives  a  comparison  of  causes  of  idleness  by  industries. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  idleness  on  account  of  labor  dis- 
putes at  the  close  of  September  is  to  be  found  in  the  firsit  group 
of  trades  (building,  etc.)  practically  all  of  which  is  accounted 
for  by  one  dispute,  a  strike  and  general  lockout  which  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  of  bricklayers  and  masone  and  their 
helpers  in  INTew  York  City.  Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  idleness  for  lack  of  work  is  likewise  confined  to  one 
group  —  clothing  and  textiles —  which  is  not,  however,  to  be 
found  in  any  one  trade  although  nearly  all  of  it  is  confined  to  the 
garment  trades. 


TABLE  8. —  NuMBBR  of  Union  Membehs  Idle  at  End  of  Sbptbmbbb  on  Account  of  — 
labob  disputes.  disabiutt.  all  othbb  causes. 


Gboup*}  of  Trades. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Buildinc.  stone  work- 

454 

364 

12,273 

1.028 

1,004 

1.054 

37,774 

13.804 

11,447 

43 

2.122 

2.366 

522 

489 

526 

8.965 

1.988 

2.534 

Clothing  and  textiles. 

125 

191 

1.289 

130 

141 

222 

8.926 

6.331 

20.368 

Metali.  machinery 

and  shipbuilding. . . 

228 

72 

986 

411 

423 

454 

6.194 

1,731 

1.731 

Printing,  binding,  etc. 

27Q 

18 

281 

378 

406 

2,564 

916 

1.266 

Wood   working  and 

41 

26 

25 

114 

125 

87 

1.991 

801 

743 

Food  and  liquors  

15 

6 

232 

133 

127 

114 

1.440 

1.881 

1,547 

Theaters  and  music. . 

6 

21 

5 

3 

1.516 

1,884 

1.127 

18 

250 

183 

127 

1.359 

688 

543 

Restaurants,  trade. 

47 

73 

62 

70 

1.035 

897 

362 

Public  employment . . 

56 

24 

70 

867 

475 

37 

Sutionary  engine  men 

121 

3 

17 

24 

44 

744 

230 

213 

976 

476 

46 

15 

39 

1.831 

975 

326 

Total  

2.288 

2.867 

17,646 

3.082 

3.000 

3.216 

75.206 

31.101 

42.244 
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In  Table  9  below  are  given  comparative  percentages  of  idleness 
by  industries,  not  only  for  the  end  of  September  but  also  for  con- 
tinuous idleness  during  July,  August  and  September.  The  figures 
for  the  latter  are  much  more  generally  favorable  to  1910  than  are 
those  for  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

TABLE  9. —  Idleness  ok  Membebb  of  Labor  Organizations:  bt  Industries. 

AT  end  of  SEPTEMBER.  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER. 


Groups  of  Trades. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.  .  .  . 

2.  Transportation  

3.  Clothing  and  textiles  

4.  Metals,   machinery   and  ship- 

building   

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc  

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture . . . 

7.  Food  and  liquors  

8.  Theaters  and  music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc  

11.  Public  emplojinent  

12.  Stationary  engine  men  

13.  Miscellaneous  


Nuni-  percentaoe. 

bor,  r  . 

1910.  1910.  1909.  10()8.  1907. 
24.774  20  8  13.6  33  5  13.7 
5,426    8.2    7.8  14.8  6.0 
21.879  18.4  15.0  30.4  19  0 

3,171    8.7    8  2  24.4  8.0 
1,672    6.3    5.3  12.7  8.1 
855    8.6  10.5  21.1  9.8 
1.893  10.4    9.3  10.9  6.7 
1.130  12.0  10.6  11.5  11.2 
670    6.8    8.7  14.2  3.8 
432    4.9    5.3  10.7  3.2 
107    0.6    3.2    6.2  10.0 
257    2.1    2.2    7.4  2.1 
840    8.1  14.7  37.8  6.9 


Nura-  PEBCKNTAOE. 

bor,   .  ■  > 

1910.  1910. 1909. 1908.  1907 


4,5(M 

3.8 

6.6 

23.5 

3.1 

2,704 

4.1 

4.6 

5.6 

1.6 

4,190 

3.5 

2.2 

6.7 

0.3 

788 

2.2 

4  4 

14.1 

1.4 

563 

2.1 

2.4 

7.2 

4.7 

224 

2.3 

4.1 

11.8 

5.4 

1,003 

5.5 

3.6 

6.2 

2.5 

709 

7.5 

10.1 

9.4 

9.3 

397 

4.0 

6  8 

8.6 

2.0 

84 

1.0 

1.1 

2.9 

0.7 

65 

0.4 

2.4 

5.1 

1.0 

38 

0.3 

1.0 

2.1 

0.9 

216 

2.2 

9.8 

18.1 

2.9 

Total   63.106  13.6  10.3  22.6  10.5  15,485    3  3    4.4  12.8  2.4 


All  tlie  groups  of  trades,  save  two  (with  only  one  of  these  — 
clothing  —  among  the  leading  ones)  show  a  small  decrease  in  con- 
timious  idleness  during  the  quarter^  as  compared  with  1909,  and 
six  of  the  groui)s  show  a  smaller  jx^rcentage  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1907.  But  idleness  at  the  end  of  September 
shows  that  seven  of  the  groups  had  a  larger  percentage  of  idleness 
in  1910  than  in  1909,  the  five  largest  groups  (building,  transporta- 
tion, clothing,  metals  and  printing)  being  included  in  the  number. 
As  pointed  out  al)ove,  the  large.-^t  inci*ease,  7.2  per  cent  in  Group  1, 
was  due  to  lalK)r  disputes,  while  the  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  in 
G.roup  3  was  due  to  lack  of  work.  The  other  dilferences  as  com- 
pared with  1909  were  slight,  except  the  6.6  per  cent  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous trades  and  this  was  favorable  to  1910. 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS  —  THIRD  QUARTER,  1910. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  union  working  men  of  the  state  who 
had  some  employment  during  the  third  quarter  of  19*10  were  $213. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  $20  from  the  average  of  the  cor- 
responding quarter  one  year  ago,  at  which  time  the  earnings  were 
the  highest  on'  record.  Inspection  of  the  table  below  reveals  the 
fact,  however,  that  of  the  thirteen  industrial  groups  nine  show 
higher  average  earnings  than  a  year  ago  and  that  the  decline  in  the 
general  average  is  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  clothing  and 
textiles  group,  the  earnings  in  which  were  only  $111,  as  compared 
with  $185  in  1909. 

TABLE  10.  —  AvKRAGB  Quarteklt  Earnings  of  Obqanized  Working  Men  in  Jult,  August 
AND  Seftkmbbr.  1002-1010.'  Bt  Industries.  ' 
Groups  or  Trades.  1003.  1004.  1005.  1006.  1007.  1008.  1000  1010 


1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc   $211 

$213 

$246 

$251 

$245 

$205 

$253 

$252 

180 

210 

210 

222 

213 

224 

237 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles   147 

131 

155 

158 

160 

143 

185 

111 

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding. ..  103 

203 

214 

223 

224 

106 

221 

227 

222 

226 

227 

241 

223 

244 

252 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture   185 

172 

107 

200 

201 

186 

200 

210 

182 

187 

106 

108 

200 

206 

203 

201 

300 

204 

464 

403 

434 

480 

0.    Tobacco   145 

136 

145 

140 

158 

138 

138 

130 

165 

174 

176 

180 

175 

187 

107 

11.  Public  employment   207 

215 

218 

232 

233 

233 

243 

254 

225 

230 

271 

260 

250 

278 

268 

153 

187 

180 

174 

137 

180 

105 

AH  industries   $100 

$106 

$210 

$225 

$227 

$207 

$233 

$213 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table  II  of  the  appendix  with 
the  similar  table  for  1909  shows  that  the  great  decrease  in  quar- 
terly earnings  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  group  is  to  be  found  in 
the  garment  making  trades,  and  further  analysis  shows  that  the 
decrease  was  mainly  in  the  ladies'  garment  making  trades  in  Xew 
York  City,  which  points  at  once  to  the  great  strike  of  cloak  makers 
which  caused  practically  complete  idleness  in  those  trades  for  two 
out  of  three  months  in  the  quarter  (July  7  to  September  12), 
with  consequent  effect  upon  earnings. 

As  noted  in  a  later  chapter,  in  connection  with  the  cloak  and 
suit  makers'  strike  there  was  an  enormous  spread  of  organization 
in  those  trades.    Thus  in  four  unions  of  "  makers,"  talone,  there 
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were  nearly  34,000  more  members  in  1910  than  in  1909.  The 
effect  of  this  great  increase  in  number  of  members  reporting  is, 
of  course,  greatly  to  accentuate  the  effect  in  the  returns  of  the  ab- 
normally low  employment  and  earnings  caused  by  the  strike  in 
1910. 

The  only  one  of  the  larger  groups  of  trades,  outside  of  clothing 
and  textiles,  showing  lower  average  earnings  in  19)10  than  in  1909 
is  that  comprising  the  building  trades.  While  the  decrease  here  is 
not  large  (from  $253.07  in  1909  to  $251.59  in  1910)  it  is  of 
some  significance  because  of  the  size  of  the  group.  Analysis  of 
the  returns  indicates  that  the  strike  of  bricklayers  in  "New  York 
City  during  August  and  September  was  the  principal  element 
causing  this  decrease. 

The  effect  of  these  two  disputes  upon  amount  of  employment  in 
Groups  1  and  3  is  evident  in  the  following  Table  11  showing  num- 
ber of  days  worked  during  the  quarter,  and  the  confinement  of  de^ 
creases  in  the  average  almost  entirely  to  these  two  groups  is  notice- 
able. 

TABLE  11. —  AvsBAOB  Nttmbeb  of  Days  Emplotkd  (Men  Only)  in  tot  Third 
QUARTEB,  1904-1910. 

Number        AVBRAas  numbeb  of  days  worked. 

employed,  ,  . 

Groups  of  Trades.  1910.     1910.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904. 

1.  BuUding.  stone  working,  etc   111,230    64.3    65.4    57.0   65.8    67.5   71.0  66.2 

2.  Transportation   60.557    84.2   83.1    77.2    84.6    84.0   83.0  80.0 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles   93.598   36.5   67.5    54.8    66.1    62.5    64.1  51.5 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc   35,268   71.1    71.4    62.8   72.3   72.6   72.8  70.2 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc   23,956   73.1    71.0   65.9    71.3    68.9    70.2  68.5 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture   8.853   69.0   67.8    61.9    67.7    71.2   71.3  61.5 

7.  Food  and  liquors   17.005   76.8   76.1    75.7   76.0   74.8    73.2  71.5 

8.  Theaters  and  music   7,399    63.7    58.6   64.6   62.1    64.7    62.5  60.9 

9.  Tobacco   7,583   68.5    66.0   67.7    76.0   73.5   70.7  68.6 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc   8,483   79.4    77.7    74.6    81.2    77.9    79.5  78.1 

11.  PubUc  emplojTnent   15.045   88.5    86.7    86.4    84.1    85.4    87.9  83.8 

12.  stationary  engine  men   12,096   83.2    85.2    81.7    85.1    83.7    82.7  78.9 

13.  MisccUaneous   8.218   69.8    67.5   60.6   69.1    69.6    73.5  73.0 


Total  — Men   409,291    64.5    72.0   66.3    72.4    72.1    73.7  69.8 

Total  — Women   26,646   49.1    66.6    59.2    69.0   68.4    68.2  62.9 


The  factors  above  noted  as  principally  controlling  the  results  in 
the  form  of  general  averages  are  dominant  also  in  the  notable 
shifting  toward  lower  grades  in  1910,  when  the  general  results  as 
to  employment  and  earnings  are  presented  as  in  the  following 
tables  showing  distribution  of  members  reporting  according  to 
amount  of  work  and  quarterly  earnings. 
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TABLE  12. —  NuKBBB  akd  Pbhcbntaqb  or  OBOAmsBD  Waob-Eabmbbs  (Mai^)  Witbim  Ckb- 

TAIN  Lllfm  or  ElCPLOTMBNT  IN  ThiRO  QuAItTKB  Or  THS  YCAB. 

PBRCBNTAas. 

Number,   •  "  ' 


Pbriod.                    1910.  1910.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1900.  1905.  1904. 

1  month  (1-29  days)                    58,379  14.3  1.3  5.0  1.0  0.8  1.0  4.0 

2  months  (80-59  daye)                  57,853  14.1  13.7  24.6  11.8  9.8  7.8  15.3 

3  months  (60-79  days)   225,356  55.1  66.2  53.4  69.4  74.4  76.5  63.5 

80  days  or  over                           67,703  16.6  18.8  17.1  17.8  15.0  14.7  17.2 


Total   409,291     100.0  100.0    100.0   100.0   100.0    100.0  100.0 


TABLE  13. —  Pbbcbntaob  Distribution  or  Malb  Mbmbbbs  or  Labob  Oboanuations  Ac- 
coBDiNO  TO  Amount  Eabnxd  in  thb  Thibd  Quabteb. 


Total 
members, 

Gbaobs.  1901.    1905.    1906.    1907.    1908.    1909.    1910.  1910. 

Less  than  $75   4.2      1.3      1.3      0.9      3.3      1.1      3.4  14,008 

$75-1149    22.5     15.7     12.9     14.0     21.9     11.9     22.6  92,046 

%lSO-$225    42.0     41.1     39.5     40.8     37.4     37.0     30.8  126,105 

Over  $225    31.3     41.9     46.3     44.3     37.4     60.0     43.3  177,132 


100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0  409,291 


In  the  foregoing  the  element  of  abstention  from  work  on  ac- 
count of  labor  disputes  has  been  noted  as  accounting  for  the  de- 
crease in  average  earnings  of  union  working  men  in  1910  as  com- 
pared with  1909.  That  the  decrease  in  earnings  was  solely  a  mat- 
ter of  amount  of  work  and  not  a  matter  of  decrease  of  wages  is 
very  evident  when  average  per  diem  wages  for  the  days  actually 
worked  during  the  quarter  are  considered,  as  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  14. —  Atbbaob  Waobs  Rbcbitbd  roB  a  Day's  Wobk  bt  Malb  Meicbbbs  or  Labob. 
Obganikations  in  the  Third  Quabtbb,  1904-1910. 


Groups  or  Trades. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910 

1. 

$3.22 

$3.46 

$3.72 

$3 

.72 

$3 

.60 

$3.87 

$3.91 

2. 

2.36 

2.53 

2.61 

2 

.62 

2. 

76 

2.70 

2.82 

3. 

2.54 

2.41 

2.52 

2 

.55 

2 

.61 

2.75 

3.04 

4. 

Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding . . 

2.89 

2.93 

3.07 

3 

.09 

3 

.11 

3.09 

3.19 

5. 

3.24 

3.22 

3.30 

3 

.38 

3 

.38 

3.43 

3.45 

6. 

Wood  working  and  furniture  

2.79 

2.77 

2.94 

2 

.97 

3 

.00 

3.08 

3.17 

7. 

2.54 

2.55 

2.62 

2 

60 

2 

65 

2.70 

2.64 

8. 

4.78 

4.80 

4.54 

7, 

.48 

7, 

.63 

7.40 

7.53 

9. 

Tobacco  

1.09 

2.05 

2.03 

2 

.11 

2 

.03 

2.09 

2.03 

10. 

2.11 

2.19 

2.25 

2 

.21 

2 

.34 

2.40 

2.48 

11. 

2.57 

2.48 

2.71 

2 

.77 

2 

69 

2.84 

2.87 

12. 

Stationary  engine  men  

2.85 

2.89 

3.24 

3 

.06 

3 

.06 

3.26 

3  22 

13. 

2.10 

2.54 

2.59 

2 

.51 

2 

.27 

2.67 

2.80 

All  trades  

t2.80 

$2.97 

$3.12 

$3 

.13 

$3 

.12 

$3.23 

$3  30 

The  average  of  per  diem  wages  is  found  to  be  higher  in  1910 
than  in  1909  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades  except 
three  —  food  and  liquors,  tobacco  and  stationary  engine  men  — 
and  these  three  are  among  the  \q&s  prominent  groups  and  do  not 
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show  any  large  decreases.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  precisely  at  the 
point  where  previous  tables  have  shown  the  principal  influence 
of  short  time  worked  to  be,  namely,  in  the  clothing  and  textiles 
group,  that  the  largest  increase  in  group  averages  of  per  diem 
wages  appears.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  increase,  while  in  part 
reflecting  an  actually  higher  level  of  wages  (the  great  cloak 
makers'  strike  resulted  in  higher  wage^  in  that  important  garment 
trade)  is  also  to  a  considerable  extent  an  efi^ect  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  numl>er  of  organized  cloak  and  suit  makers  in  Xew 
York  City  whose  wage^  are  relatively  high  as  compared  with  other 
ujiion  workers  in  the  group. 

The  constant  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  wages,  due  to  such  changes  in  membership  as  that 
just  referred  to,  with  consequent  changes  in  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers at  different  rates  of  wages  in  the  general  averages,  has  led  to 
the  preparation  of  an  index  numl)€r  based  upon  the  returns  for 
a  selected  list  of  the  larger  and  longer  organized  trades^  In  each 
individual  trade  of  the  fortv-six  selected,  weight  is  given  to  vari- 
ous rates  in  proj^ortion  to  the  number  of  members  receiving  each 
rate,  but  the  general  index  nuinl)er  for  'all  the  trades  together  is  a 
simple  arithmetic  average  in  which  all  the  trades  have  equal 
weight,*  Using  the  same  list  of  trades  as  wasi  used  in  the  annual 
report:  for  1907,  the  indexes  of  per  diem  wages  and  quarterly  earn- 
ings of  union  men  for  the  third  quarter  of  1910  are  found  to  be  as 
in  the  table  below. 

TABLE  15. —  Indexes  of  Per  Diem  Wages  and  Qcarterlt  Earnings  in  the  Third  QuARTXR.t 

Per  diem  Quarterly 


Year.                                       ^  wages.  earnings. 

1897    96  94 

1898   97  91 

1899   99  102 

1900   100  95 

1901   101  103 

1902   104  106 

1903   108  107 

1904   Ill  110 

1905   114  117 

1906   117  120 

1907   118  122 

1908   118  109 

1909   121  121 

1910   124  124 


♦  For  description  of  the  method  used  in  preparation  of  thi«»  index  nunjber,  see  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1007,  p.  XXIX.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  here  are 
for  one  quarter  only,  and  not  for  two  combined  aa  in  the  annual  reports. 

t  The  forty-six  trader  represented  in  thew  indexes  included  233,653  union  men,  or  48.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  in  the  state  on  September  30. 
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A  higher  level  of  union  wages  in  1910  as  compared  with  1909  is 
here  indicated  by  the  index  number  of  per  diem  wages,  and  the 
index  stood  in  1910  at  the  highest  point  attained  in  the  fourteen 
years  recorded.  Of  the  46  trades  represented,  the  per  diem  in- 
dexes show  increases  in  1910  as  compared  with  1909  in  32,  no 
change  in  5  and  decreases  in  only  9.  These  results  are  in  accord 
\\ritb  those  noted  above  in  connection  with  the  general  averages  of 
per  diem  wages. 

But  the  results  shown  by  the  index  of  quarterly  earnings  for  the 
46  trades  stand  in  aome  contrast  to  the  results  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral averages  -above.  This  is  because  here  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions due  to  the  cloak  and  suit  makers'  strike  are  eliminated,  since 
that  trade  is  not  included  in  the  46  selected  trades,  although  three 
others  in  the  group  of  clothing  and  textiles  are.  The  bricklayers 
and  masons,  however,  whose  strike  in  New  York  Oity  was  found 
to  be  a  chief  elemeni;  in  the  slightly  lower  average  quarterly  earn- 
ings of  that  group,  are  in  tlhe  46  selected  trades  and  their  index  of 
qua-Pterly  earnings  declined  from  140  in  1909  to  121  in  1910. 
The  index  of  quarterly  earnings  indicates  a  higher  general  level  of 
earnings  in  1*910  than  in  1909  over  the  general  field  of  union 
labor,  when  a  single  dispu'te  of  abnormal  dimensions  in  one  trade  is 
eliminated,  and  the  1910  index  stands  at  the  highest  point  on  rec- 
ord for  fourteen  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  indexes  of  per  diem  wages  and  of 
quarterly  earnings  advanced  in  equal  amount®  in  1910,  which 
points  to  the  game  conclusion  as  that  before  indicated  by  general 
averages  of  wages  and  employment,  namely,  that  higher  earnings  in 
1910  were  due  principally  to  higher  wages  rather  than  more  work. 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1910. 

During  the  six  months  from  April  1  to  September  30,  1910, 
the  number  of  trade  unionists  in  New  York  State  increased  from 
407,226  to  481,924.  This  increase  of  74,698  is  the  largest  semi- 
annual gain  ever  recorded.  The  membership  was  carried  to  a 
point  45,132  above  the  record  figure  of  September,  1907.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  increase  of  34,497  during  the  preceding  six 
months,  th^  increase  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1910,  was 
109,195,  or  more  than  29  per  cent. 


TABLE  16. —  NuMBEB  and  Mbmbbbship  or  Labor  Unions,  1897-1910,  with  Sbici-Ankual 

Incbxabb. 

OBOANISATIONS.  MBliBBRS. 


Yeab. 

March. 

Sept. 

Increase. 

March. 

Sept. 

Increase. 

1897  

  927 

1,009 

82 

142,670 

168.454 

25.884 

1898  

  1,048 

1,087 

39 

179,955 

171,067 

♦8.888 

1899  

  1,166 

1,320 

164 

173,516 

209,020 

35.504 

1900  

  1,452 

1.635 

183 

232,633 

245.381 

12.848 

1901  

  1,742 

1,871 

129 

244,851 

276,141 

31,290 

1902  

  1,930 

2.229 

299 

279.950 

329,101 

49,151 

1903  

2,583 

221 

357,102 

896.698 

38.496 

1904  

  2,656 

2,504 

♦51 

399,699 

391,676 

♦8,023 

1905  

  2,420 

2,402 

♦18 

374.631 

383,236 

8,705 

1906  

  2,411 

2,420 

9 

394,270 

398,494 

4,224 

1907  

  2,459 

2,497 

38 

414.719 

436,792 

22,073 

1908  

  2,461 

2,444 

♦7 

398,582 

372,459 

♦26,123 

1909  

  2,398 

2,368 

♦30 

367,139 

872,729 

5,600 

1910  

  2,357 

2,457 

100 

407,226 

481.924 

74,698 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  there  was  an  increase 
during  the  six  months  ended  September  30,  of  100  in  the  num- 
ber of  union  organizations.  This  is  twice  as  great  an  increase  as 
in  any  six  months  since  1903.  Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
increase  was  only  89,  there  having  been  a  decrease  of  11  during 
the  six  months  ended  March  31.  The  total  number  of  new  or- 
ganizations in  the  second  half  of  the  year  was  173  against  which 
must  be  set  total  lapses  of  73. 


♦Decrease. 
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TABLE  17. —  Number  or  Labor  Unions  Disbanded,  Amalqauated  or  Oroanizbo  April  1 

September  30,  1910. 

New 


Dis- 

Amalga- 

Total 

organ- 

Net 

Groups  or  Trades. 

banded. 

mated. 

lapsed. 

izations,  change. 

  17 

3 

20 

18 

—  2 

0 

Q 

16 

+10 

  11 

1 

12 

17 

+  5 

  8 

2 

10 

23 

+13 

5 

+  5 

  4 

4 

1 

—  3 

  2 

2 

4 

3 

—  I 

  1 

1 

2 

+  1 

9.  Tobacco  

  5 

5 

3 

..  2 

  4 

4 

72 

+68 

  3 

1 

4 

3 

..  1 

  3 

3 

10 

+  7 

Total  

  64 

9 

73 

173 

+  100 

The  striking  increase  of  74,698  in  the  number  of  unionists  for 
the  half-year  ending  September  30  was  largely  localized  geo- 
graphically in  New  York  City  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  18 
below.  While  85  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  in  membership  in 
the  state  was  in  New  York  City,  only  1^  per  cent  of  the  increase 
in  organizations  occurred  there.  Rochester  was  the  only  city  of 
the  first  or  second  class  which  showed  an  actual  decrease  in  mem- 
bership, although  the  gains  outside  the  metropolis  were  not  large 
with  the  exception  of  Yonkers  and  Schenectady.  Yonkers,  with  a 
gain  of  46.7  per  cent,  moved  up  above  Troy  and  Utica  in  point 
of  membership. 

The  slight  decrease  at  Eoch-ester  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
being  due  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  membership  of  one  large 
union  for  several  years  past  There  was  also  a  decrease  of  100 
machinists  as  the  result  of  a  strike  and  of  190  iron  molders  due 
to  general  slackness  in  that  trade.  There  was*  an  increase,  how- 
ever, of  800  among  th-e  building  and  street  laborers.  The  other 
changes  were  of  minor  importance,  leaving  a  net  decrease  of  99. 
The  organization  of  a  union  comprising  700  sugar  refinery  work- 
ers was  responsible  for  about  one-half  of  the  increase  at  Yonkers, 
the  remainder  being  among  the  building  trades  and  the  metals 
groups.  An  increase  of  l,08i9  electrical  apparatus  makers  was 
responsible  for  more  than  three-fifths  (66  per  cent)  of  the  growth 
at  Schenectady. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  unions  was  due,  largely, 
to  the  addition  of  organizations  of  postal  clerks  outside  of  New 
York  City.   These  were  not  really  new  organizations,  bjij  were^e- 
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ported  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  average  number  in  each 
was  small,  however,  so  that  the  increase  in  membership  due  to 
them  was  only  490  while  there  was  a  loss  of  641  in  the  metropolis 
which  caused  a  net  decrease  in  the  state  as  a  whole  of  151  in  the 
membership  of  organized  postal  clerks.  An  innovation  in  Xew 
York  State  unionism  was  the  formation  of  an  organization  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  in  Buffalo  with  850  members. 

TABLE  18. —  NcMBBB  and  Membership  or  Labob  Unions  in  Fibst  and  Second  Class  Cities  . 

Membership. 

organizations.  increase 


March. 


New  Yorkf   709 

Buffalo   1G4 

Rochester   77 

Syracuse   81 

Schenectady   45 

Albany   76 

Yonkera   32 

Troy   47 

Utica   47 


In-  Per 
Sept.  crease.       Mar.       Sept.  Number,  cent. 


722 

13 

274 , 101 

337.509 

63,4as 

23.1 

1G6 

2 

27,517 

29,216 

1.699 

6.2 

79 

2 

14,360 

14.261 

♦99 

*0.7 

82 

1 

8.356 

8.833 

477 

5.7 

56 

11 

6.897 

8.551 

1.654 

24  0 

81 

5 

7,685 

8.114 

429 

6.6 

33 

1 

3.480 

5.062 

1.582 

46.7 

47 

4.348 

4.521 

173 

4  0 

49 

2 

4.241 

4.444 

203 

4.8 

Total   1.278     1.315       37    350.985    420.511    69,526  19.8 

All  other  places   1.079     1.142       63     56.241     61,413     5,172  9.2 

Total  state   2,357     2.457     100   407.226   481.924    74,698  18.3 

The  Striking  localization  industrially  of  the  membership  in- 
crease from  April  to  September  inclusive  is  revealed  in  Table 
19,  which  shows  the  changes  in  the  various  industries  as  between 
Xew  York  City  and  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  total  increase  was  localized  in  the  clothing  group, 
while  96.5  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the  clothing  group  was  in 
the  garment  making  branch  of  that  group.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  1,000  in  the  clothing  group  outside  of  Xew  York  City  so  that 
the  "garment  branch  in  the  metropolis  really  furnished  97.5  per 
cent  of  the  clothing  group  increase,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  all  trades  throughout  the  state.  There  were  five  groups 
which  gained  over  2,000  members  each  and  four  others  which 
gained  more  than  1,000  each.  The  tobacco  group  lost  two  mem- 
bers, the  only  group  to  show  a  loss,  but  the  increases  in  restaur- 
ants, trade,  etc.,  and  in  stationary  engineers  were  merely  nominal. 
Every  group  save  these  three  made  a  substantial  gain  but  the  gains 
in  clothing  and  textiles  overshadowed  all  the  others. 

In  the  garment  trades,  the  chief  increases  were  among  the  cloak 

*  Decrease.      t  All  boroughs. 
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and  suit  makers  (&2,2u7),  skirt  makers  (9,475),  clothing  preea- 
ers  (8,755),  cloak  and  suit  cutters  (2,200),  jacket  makers  (2,- 
110),  and  coat  makers  (800).  The  chief  loss  was  among  the  shirt 
waist  makers  (3,000),  of  whom  1,334  were  women.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  half-year  ended  March  31  when  there 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  15,000  in  this  branch,  of  whom 
nearly  10,000  were  women.  For  the  half-year  ended  in  September, 
94.6  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  of  52,546  were  men.  As  a  result 
of  the  great  increase  in  members  in  the  garment  trades,  the  group 
of  clothing  and  textiles  now  becomes  the  largest  group  in  union 
membership,  exceeding  the  building  trades  by  a  little  over  500. 

The  increase  in  the  metals  group  (5,774)  was  7.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  increase.  The  largest  single  change  in  this  group  was 
the  one  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  Table  18,  of  a  gain 
of  1,089  electrical  apparatus  makers  in  Schenectady.  There  was  a 
gain  of  2,020  machinists,  663  of  them  joining  one  Manhattan 
union.  Buffalo,  Plattsburg,  Brooklyn  and  Dunkirk  each  made  a 
gain  of  more  than  100*  machinists,  together  amounting  to  858. 

The  loss  of  3,243  in  the  building  industries  in  New  York  City 
was  due  in  part  to  a  strike  of  plumbers'  helpers.  Two  unions, 
one  each  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  ceased  to  exist,  entailing  a 
loss  of  2,063  members.  There  was  a  decline  of  2,550  in  excavators 
and  rockmen,  and  of  1,000  in  rock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners. 
There  were  some  substantial  gains,  those  among  the  carpenters 
(1,651)  and  bricklayers  and  masons  (758)  being  the  largest. 

TABLE  19. —  Changes  in  Ndmbbr  op  Labor  OROANizATioNa  and  Membership  op  Same  in  New 
York  Cmr  and  the  Rbicaindbr  op  the  State.  April  1  to  Sbptkmbbr  30,  1010. 


organizations. 


members. 


Groups  op  Trades. 


New  York     Other  New  York 
City.       places.  City. 


places.  State. 


Other  New  York 


1.  Buikling,  stone  working,  etc  

2.  Transportation  

3.  Clothing  and  textiles  

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding. . . 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc  

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture  

7.  Food  and  liquors  

8.  Theaters  and  music  

9.  TobM«o  

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc  

11.  Public  employment  

12.  Stationary  engii^  men  

13.  Miscellaneous  


—6  +3  —3,243 

-1-3  +7  -1-1.325 

+6  —1  -1-54,889 

-1-3  4-11  -1-2,627 

-1-1  -1-4  -1-853 

— 1  —2  -1-889 

+3  —3  -f  1 , 155 

-1-1    +1,893 


  +60 

—2  +2a 

+68  +090 

—1  +399 

+3         +3  +1,848 


—1.001  +53.888 


+1,672  +2.362 
—159  +240 
—127  +1,721 


+  3,147  +5,774 

+  111  +964 

+  174  +1.063 

+  942  +2,097 

+  35  +1,928 

—62  —2 

+  27  +50 


+4,501  +1.258 


+2.030  +3,355 


Total 


+13 


+87    +63,408  +11,290 


+74,698 
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The  table  below  lists  the  individual  trades  having  a  union  mem- 
bership of  4,000  or  more  .at  the  end  of  September,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  last  two  years  and  1894:.  Each  of  the  27  trades 
in  the  March  list^  is  included  and  5  additional  ones  (cloak  and  suit 
makers,  clothing  pressers,  skirt  makers,  marine  firemen  and  cloak 
and  suit  cutters)  appear.  For  th^  first  time  since  these  records 
have  been  compiled,  carpenters  have  been  superseded  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  notable  in- 
crease among  the  cloak  and  suit  makers,  of  which  increase  93.5 
p(^  cent  were  males. 

TABLE  20. —  NuMBBR  and  Mkmbsrship  of  Unions  in  Tradbs  Hatinq  4,000  or  More 

MSMBBRS  (SbPTKMBBR). 


UNIONS.  MSMBBRS. 

Tradbs. 

♦1894. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

♦1894. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Cloaks  and  suit  makers. . 

3 

4 

4 

7 

10.380 

1,326 

2.389 

36.260 

Carpenters  and  joiners . . 

88 

197 

193 

196 

9,021 

27,296 

26,924 

30.432 

27 

60 

43 

47 

6,742 

16.461 

14,766 

16,858 

2 

1 

1 

386 

678 

13.000 

Painters  and  decorators. . 

25 

102 

93 

96 

4.468 

12,413 

12,129 

12.736 

Bricklajrers  and  masons. . 

47 

80 

76 

74 

7,738 

11,314 

11,112 

12.245 

17 

44 

49 

49 

4.684 

9.667 

10,862 

11,764 

4 

6 

6 

9 

1.086 

1,174 

2,206 

11.432 

1 

1 

2 

235 

326 

10,150 

17 

67 

49 

60 

1.180 

7.027 

6,322 

9.621 

27 

46 

46 

47 

7,068 

9,627 

9.560 

9.669 

39 

46 

47 

49 

1,621 

8.577 

8.574 

9.431 

47 

62 

62 

61 

8.198 

9,960 

9,125 

9.310 

Stationary  engineers  

10 

66 

67 

64 

939 

7.998 

8,032 

8.438 

24 

61 

52 

48 

3.153 

7,498 

7,711 

7.976 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2,676 

2,923 

4.048 

6.540 

Actors  and  chorus  singers. 

2 

6 

5 

6 

893 

5.266 

5.405 

5.907 

30 

46 

44 

44 

3,158 

5,460 

5.336 

6.868 

19 

31 

38 

36 

1,864 

3.420 

4.875 

6,797 

1 

39 

26 

24 

47 

8.886 

5,604 

6.656 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 

tn 

66 

64 

66 

t3.895 

6,724 

5,681 

6,294 

2 

91 

94 

97 

1,183 

4.345 

4,598 

5,094 

Engineers,  locomotive. . . 

34 

44 

44 

45 

3.241 

4.863 

4,863 

5,029 

Firemen,  Jocomotive .... 

31 

44 

45 

47 

2.439 

4.870 

4,732 

5.028 

2 

39 

34 

32 

666 

4.295 

4,637 

4.962 

5 

7 

8 

10 

1,766 

990 

3,163 

4.933 

Post-office  clerks  

26 

23 

90 

3.628 

4,630 

4.753 

»*4 

6 

6 

6  ♦•4,377 

2,375 

3,809 

4.707 

11 

11 

11 

10 

1.208 

2,983 

2,998 

4,468 

1 

4 

4 

4 

SS626 

1.414 

2.035 

4.456 

4 

16 

16 

16 

2.703 

4.529 

4.339 

4.163 

Cloak  and  suit  cutters. . . 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3.464 

900 

1.100 

4.000 

>  June  BiTLLBTiN  No.  44,  p.  184. 
♦July  1. 

t  Includes  commission  wagon  drivers,  delivery  wagon  drivers,  express  and  mail  wagon 
drivers  and  ice  handlers. 

S  AU  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

t  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

If  Includes  cable  splicers  and  linemen. 

♦♦  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

IS  iBcludes  water  tenders  and  oilers. 
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In  Table  21  is  a  comparison  of  the  growth  in  population  in  New 
York  State  with  the  growth  of  labor  organization  from  1900  to 
1910.  While  the  population  increased  about  one-quarter,  union 
membership  nearly  doubled  so  that  the  proportion  of  organized 
workers  to  total  poulation  increased  from  3.4  to  5.3  per  cent 
Similarly,  the  increase  in  union  membership  outstripped  the 
growth  in  population  in  each  of  the  first  and  second  class  cities 
except  Buffalo  and  Utica,  this  being  notably  true  in  the  case  of 
Yonkers  and  Schenectady  where  the  increase  in  population  was 
very  heavy.  Likewise  in  the  state  outside  of  these  cities  the  same 
contnast  appears  and  in  even  stronger  fashion  than  in  the  case  of 
the  first  and  second  class  cities  taken  together,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  population  increased  so  very  much  slower  in  the  remainder 
of  the  state  than  in  the  nine  cities. 

TABLE  21. —  CoicpARisoN  of  Qbowth  or  Population  and  of  Union  Mbicbbrship,  1900-1910 

POPXTLATION.  tTNION  MKMBBBS.  UNION  inilBBB 


.  '  .  .  ■  .  PBB  100  OF 

Per  cent  Per  cent  population. 

of  of        .  '  

Cmr.               1900.         1910.   increase.  1900.  1910.    increaae.  1900.  19l0. 

NowYorkaty          3,437,202  4,766,883      38.7  154,504  337,609     118.4  4.6  7.1 

Buffalo                       352,387     423,715      20.2  26,612  29.216        9.8  7.6  6.9 

Roeheater                    162,608     218.149      34.2  7,540  14.261      89.1  4.6  6.5 

Syracuse                     108,374     137,249      26.6  6.439  8,833      37.2  6.9  6.4 

Albany                        94.151     100.263        6.5  5,909  8,114      37.3  6.3  8.1 

Yonkem                       47.931      79.803      66.5  1.085  5.062     366.5  2.3  6.3 

Troy                            60.651       76,813      26.6  3,371  4.621       34.1  5.6  5.9 

Utica                          66.383      74.419      32.0  3.602  4,444      23.4  6.4  6.0 

Schenectady                 31.682      72.826     129.9  2.105  8,551     306.2  6.6  11. 


Total  9  dtiea   4,361,369  5,950,110      36.7  211.167  420.511      99.1       4.9  7.1 

Remainder  of  State.  2.917,526  3,163,169        8.4   34.214   61.413      79.5        1.2  1.9 


New  York  State....  7.268,894  9,113,279      25.4  246.381  481.924      96.4        3.4  5.3 


The  last  column  of  the  table  reveals  a  notable  uniformity  in 
the  proportions  of  union  popuktion  in  the  difiFerent  first  and 
second  class  cities.  Except  in  Schenectady  and  Albany  the  pro- 
portion is  quite  uniformly  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  The  same  column 
also  brings  out  the  contrast  in  the  proportion  of  union  members 
in  the  leading  cities  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  state.  In 
the  former  union  members  number  a  little  over  7  per  100  of  popu- 
lation ;  in  the  latter  not  quite  2. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  JXJLY-DECEMBER,  1910. 


The  table  below  summarizes  the  returns  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  1910.  In  the  third  quarter  disputes  were 
just  about  as  frequent  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  year  before 
but  were  considerably  fewer  than  in  1906  or  1907.  In  number 
of  disputants  and  time  lost,  however,  the  third  quarter  of  1910 
enormously  exceeded  any  other  year  on  record,  the  highest  figures 
previously  recorded  for  this  quarter  back  to  1902  being  those  for 
1907.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1910,  on  the  other  hand,  disputes 
were  much  more  numerous  than  in  1909  or  than  is  usual  for  that 
quarter.  The  number  of  work  people  involved  was  much  less  than, 
in  1909,  but  the  total  time  lost  in  disputes  was  somewhat  greater. 
Both  items  were  still  much  higher  in  1910  than  is  usual  for  the 
fourth  quarter,  just  as  was  the  case  in  190i>. 

WoBKiNO  Days  Lost  bt 
All  Ck>NCBBNKD. 

New  Disputes.  ■  "  * 

'  '      In  all*  Thereof 

Employees  Concebned.  disputes      in  disputes 

'  "  '  in  of  earlier 


Ybab.  Number.  Directly.  Indirectly.  Total.  quarter.  quarters. 

Third  Quarter. 

1906    73  13,795  928  14.723  370.000  80.000 

1907    73  21,695  15,640  37,335  415,116  69,208 

1908    39  6.693  1,807  8,500  174.764  8.300 

1909    53  18.901  1.514  20.415  366,791  80,324 

1910    56  116.465  1.422  117.887  3,565,796  79,316 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1906    43  9,095  724  9.819  200,000  60,000 

1907    35  7,522  24  7.546  194.644  125.963 

1908    25  2.585  1.093  3.673  94.557  39.921 

1909    33  38.060  4,895  42.955  482,932  12,317 

1910    67  25,756  2,212  27.968  534,574  144.363 


As  the  chief  elements  in  the  figures  of  the  respective  quarters, 
the  following  individual  disputes  may  be  noted,  which  include  all 
those  new  disputes  which  caused  the  loss  of  2,000  or  more  days  of 
working  time  within  the  quarter.  There  were  24  such  in  the 
third  quarter  (as  against  9  in  1909)  and  17  in  the  fourth  quarter 
(as  against  13  in  1909).  Quite  overshadowing  all  the  others  is 
the  cloak  makers'  strike  in  the  third  quarter,  which  alone  accounts 
for  00  per  cent  of  the  employees  involved  and  over  80  per  cent 

*  Including  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  qiiarter. 
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of  the  time  lost  in  t!he  record  figures  of  that  quarter.  In  fact  the 
time  lost  in  that  dispute  was  the  greatest  for  any  one  dispute  on 
record,  and  far  exceeded  the  total  loss  in  all  the  disputes  of  any 
year  since  1904. 


LOCAUTT. 

New  York  City... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
D.  ft  H.  Railroad. 

New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

Troy  

New  York  aty... 

New  York  City... 

Hudson  Falls  

Albany,  Buffalo. 
Rochester  and 
Yonkers  

New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

Albany  

New  York  City... 

Schenectady  

Port  Chester  

Plattsburgh  

Port  Chester  


New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty. . . 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 

New  York  aty... 

Rochester  

New  York  aty... 
New  York  City. . . 
Amsterdam  and 

Fonda  

New  York  City... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 


Trade.  Date. 

Third  Quarter. 

Ck>ak  makers   July  7-Sept.  10.. . 

Bricklayers  and  laborers.  Aug.  1-Oct.  5  

Sugar  refinery  laborers. .  July  7-Aug.  31. . . 

Taibrs   Aug.  1-17  

Raincoat  makers   July  7-Sept.  8. . . . 

Jacket  makers   July  1-Aug.  5  

Track  foremen  and  la- 
borers'.   July  2-Aug.  13. . . 

Sheet  metal  workers ....  July  18-Nov.  25. . 

Tinware  makers   Sept.  5-Oct.  8. . . . 

Vest  makers   July  29-Aug.  6 . . . 

Mokiers   July  21-Aug.  27 . . 

Passementerie  workers . .  July  26-Oct.  6 . . . 

Shipbuilders   Aug.  18-Sept.  10. 

Bag  workers   Aug.  23-Sept.  10 . 


ElfPLOTEES 

Affected. 

Di-  Indi- 
rectly, rectly. 


Railway  signalmen  

Sugar  refinery  employees. 

Glasiers  

Dressmakers  

Plumbers  

Housesmiths  

Molders  

Molders  

Machinists  

Molders  


Sept.  3-Oct.  16.. . 
July  22-Aug.  3... 
Sept.  19-Nov.  26. 

July  7-28  

Aug.  13-   

Sept.  12-24  

Sept.  1-3  

Aug.  23-Sept.  8. . 

July  19-28  

July  11-25  


Fourth  Quarter. 

Tailors   Oct.  10-Nov.  2. 

Shoe  workers   Nov.  21- 

Ezpress  drivers   Oct.  2S-Nov.  12. 

Chauffeurs  and  cab  driv- 
ers  Nov.  7-Dec.  5 

Neckwear  makers   Oct.  10-27  

Bricklayers   Nov.  3-26  

Cabinet  makers   Oct.  3-25  

Delivery  drivers   Nov.  8-Dcc.  2 

Broom  makers   Nov.  25- 

Garment  workers   Nov.  14-nJan.  7. 

Waist  makers   Dec.  15- 

Tinware  makers   Oct.  11-Nov.  12 

Cigar  makers   Oct.  10-15  

Glass  cutters   Nov.  12-Jan.  21 

Messenger  boys   Nov.  23-Dec.  1. 

Knee  pants  makers   Deo.  14-Jan.  21 

Butchers   Oct.  1-21  


Aggregate 
dajrs  lost. 


70.000    2,940,000 

25.000    *128.600 

1.638  182  83,720 

5,000  500  82.500 

896    48,384 

2.350    42,925 

1,162    41.832 

1,700    *17.700 

700    *14,100 

2,000    14,000 

225    7,425 

124    ^6,912 

300    6,300 

313  32  5,865 

200    *5,600 

450  30  5,280 

475    *5.225 

600    4,200 

121    *3,198 

250    3,000 

390  600  2,970 

180    2,520 

300    2,400 

180    2,340 

10,000    143,500 

700  1,800  t49,075 

2,800    39,200 

1,310    37,990 

1,900    30,400 

640    13,440 

650    13.000 

2,500    7,500 

200    t6,200 

150    t6,000 

400    t5,d00 

147  151  5. 169 

750    4,500 

400    t3,170 

400    3,100 

115  40  t2,325 

500    2,060 


*  To  September  30. 


t  To  December  31. 
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Below  are  summariee  of  the  two  quarter's  disputes  by  causes 
and  results: 

NUMBKB  or  DiBPtJTBS. 


WON  BY — 


Em- 

Com- 

Employees 

ploy- 

pro- 

Pend- 

directly 

Cause  ob  Object. 

Workers. 

ers. 

mised. 

ing. 

iotal. 

concerned. 

Third  Quarter. 

8 

5 

9 

1 

23 

9.019 

2 

2 

100 

1 

2 

3 

510 

1 

6 

2 

3 

243 

2 

3 

11 

103.408 

Employment  of  particular  persons 

or  classes  

5 

5 

1,775 

Worldnc  arrangements  

4 

1 

1 

6 

815 

Payment  of  wages  

1 

1 

2 

145 

Sympathetic  

1 

. 

1 

450 

21 

21 

13 

1 

56 

106.912 

3.958 

5,474 

121 

116.465 

Fourth  Quarter. 

5 

9 

5 

2 

21 

9.196 

2 

1 

3 

175 

7 

6 

2 

1 

16 

14.904 

Empbyment  of  particular  persons 

3 

3 

6 

304 

1 

2 

3 

208 

1 

1 

58 
868 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

43 

Total  disputes   18         24         12  8  57   

Employees  directly  concerned   9.289     2.464    12.703     1.300    25.756 


The  conspicuous  feature  in  the  above  summary  is  the  great 
number  of  employees  concerned  in  disputes  over  questions  of 
trade  unionism  in  each  quarter.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  third  quarter  the  cloak  makers'  strike  was  chiefly 
for  recognition  of  the  union,  and  the  bricklayers'  dispute  was 
over  a  question  of  union  jurisdiction  as  regards  plasteriog,  the 
results  in  both  cases  being  substantially  success  for  the  strikers; 
while  in  the  fourth  quarter  the  tailors'  strike  was  for  union 
recognition,  the  outcome  being  a  compromise. 
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STATE  INTERVENTION  IN  DISPUTES. 


Summary,  September,  igio-Febmary,  191  z. 

The  following  table  summarizee  the  intervention  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  the  last  six  months,  so 
far  as  such  work  can  be  set  forth  in  statistical  form.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  siuch  work  can- 
not be  fully  stated  by  number  of  "  settlements  effected/'  because 
in  such  number  can  be  included  only  those  casies  in  which 
the  Bureau's  efforts  were  clearly  the  immediate  means  of  settle- 
ment, which  is  the  rule  of  classification  here.  This  necessarily 
means  that  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Bureau's  efforts  may  have 
contributed  to  the  final  settlement  in  any  degree,  inside  of  the  limit 
of  being  the  primary  means  of  settlement,  must  be  excluded. 
Further,  the  educational  effect  which  may  attach  to  any  effort  for 
settlement,  is,  of  course,  wholly  beyond  any  statistical  measure- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  number  of  immediate  (or 
direct)  settlements  achieved  affords  a  useful  index  and  a  basis  for 
comparative  purposes  from  year  to  year. 


NuuBSB  or  Disputes  in  Which 
Intbbvsntion  Occtjebbd. 


Sbttlbmbnts 
Effectbo 


Before        On  request  Number  of  Thereof  by 

stoppage      of  one  or  conferences  arbitration 

of            other  of  arranged  of 

Ybab.                Total.         work.      the  parties.*  (disputes).    Total.  Bureau. 
September-  November , 

1908                                      19                                     1  7  2   

1909                                      22                 3                 3  7  6   

1910                                      15                 1                 3  6  3   

Deeember-Fthruary. 

1908-  9                                   12                 2    3  2   

1909-  10                                 12                                     1  3  1   

1910-  11                                 20                 1                 1  8  4   


*  In  case  of  first  intervention  in  dispute. 

Detailed  Accounts. 
Partly  because  of  the  importance  of  the  disputes  themselves, 
and  partly  as  typical  examples  of  intervention  cases,  the  Bureau's 
efforts  for  settlement  in  six  of  the  cases  included  in  the  above 
summary  are  here  recounted  in  full. 
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EXPRESS  DRIVERS  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  express  strike  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Kew  York  City 
began  October  22,  1910,  when  three  hundred  helpers  on  United 
States  Express  Company  wagons  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  went  on 
strike.  Several  days  earlier  the  helpers  sent  a  committee  to  ask 
for  an  increase  of  $5  a  month  in  pay  and  for  shorter  hours,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  working  for  $45  a  month  and  that  their  hours 
were  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but  that  often  they  were  required  to 
work  as  late  as  9  p.  m.  without  extra  pay.  They  announced  on 
October  22  that  their  committee  of  seven  men  had  been  discharged 
the  day  before,  and  on  this  account  and  because  the  company  re^ 
fused  their  requests  they  went  on  strike.  On  Monday,  October 
24,  three  hundred  drivers  joined  the  strike,  alleging  that  they  were 
held  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  express  shipments  and 
felt  that  they  could  not  take  the  risk  of  losing  an\1:hing  by  work- 
ing without  helpers,  though  they  disclaimed  any  direct  grievances. 
Some  violence  was  reported  on  October  24.  On  October  28  the 
sympathetic  strike  spread  to  New  York  City  and  involved  the 
United  States,  Adams,  American,  National  and  Wells  Fargo 
Companies,  and  later  included  several  local  companies.  As  soon 
as  the  men  withdrew  they  were  organized  as  a  local  union  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  There  were  about  5,000 
men  on  strike,  of  whom  2,800  were  in  New  York  City  and  the 
remainder  in  New  Jersey.  Considerable  violence  was  reported 
from  day  to  day  and  the  express  business  was  practically  at  a 
standstill.  The  companies  endeavored  to  keep  the  express  matter 
moving  by  importing  numbers  of  strike  breakers  from  other  cities, 
and  they  received  all  protection  needed  from  the  New  York  police, 
but  were  unable  to  make  any  considerable  headway  in  the  delivery 
of  goods.  The  strike  threatened  at  several  times  to  spread  to  other 
cities  and  to  involve  in  New  York  many  organized  teamsters.  It 
did  involve  brief  strikes  among  drivers  of  several  department  stores 
and  other  large  business  houses,  and  led  indirectly  to  a  general 
strike  of  chauffeurs.  The  strike  te^rminated  November  14,  1910, 
when  the  men  returned  to  work  on  the  general  terms  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  ^lediation  and  Arbitration  on  November  1. 

The  general  history  of  the  intervention  by  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  and  by  other  agencies  is  as  follows. 
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The  Bureau  first  intervened  on  October  28  when  its  representa- 
tives called  at  the  teamsters'  headquarters  on  the  report  that  the 
etrike  was  about  to  spread  to  New  York  City.  On  October  29, 
Chief  Mediator  Eogers  and  Mediator  Mcilanus  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  teamsters'  international  oflicers,  IMcssrs.  Valen- 
tine Hoffman  and  Wm.  H.  Ashton,  and  with  Mr.  Frank  II. 
Piatt,  general  counsel  for  the  United  States  Express  Company, 
who  represented  the  views  of  the  several  companies  and  acted  as 
their  general  adviser  during  the  strike.  The  express  companies  re- 
fused to  treat  with  their  men  except  as  individuals,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Bureau's  representatives  advised  the  strikers  to  send  com- 
mittoc\s  of  the  employees  to  see  the  officers  of  the  several  com- 
panies regarding  their  alleged  grievances.  Such  committees  were 
appointed,  but  the  committees  did  not  seek  an  interview  with  offi- 
cers of  the  companies  for  several  days,  as  some  time  was  needed  to 
prepare  the  grievances  and  demands  and  also  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittees how  best  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  men. 

On  Xovember  1  the  Bureau  presented  the  following  proposal 
for  an  agreement  to  end  the  strike : 


1.  All  former  employees  reporting  for  work  at  once  will  be  hired  except 
men  convicted  of  felony  or  violence. 

2.  Old  scale  of  wages  to  run  till  December  1,  1910.  The  several  companies 
and  employees  will  appoint  separate  committees  to  settle  new  scale  and 
grieivances  separately  for  each  company. 

3.  Un^iettled  disputes  pending  Xovember  15,  1910.  wiU  be  referred  for 
arbitration  to  the  State  Board  of  ^Mediation  and  Arbitration  or  a  local 
board  of  arbitration  as  provided  by  law.  Both  employers  and  employees 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  Board  until  June  I,  1912. 

On  the  request  of  Mayor  Gaynor  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  strike 
leaders  and  was  received  by  the  companies  for  consideration.  On 
November  3  the  committees  interviewed  the  officers  of  the  several 
companies  and  presented  the  following  requests : 

At  a  meeting  of  committees  of  the  varioos  express  companies,  namelf: 
United  States,  Adams,  National,  Wells  Fargo,  American,  Long  Island,  Wett- 
eotts,  Manhattan  and  N.  Y.  k  Boston  Dispatch, 

The  following  scale  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  was  agreed  upon 
to  be  presented  for  consideration  to  the  representatives  of  the  expreu 
eompanies: 


Agreement  to  End  Stbike. 
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Akticle  L 

Route  drivers  to  receive  

Transfer  men  and  schedule  men 

Single  wagon  drivers   

First  helpers   

All  other  helpers   

Chauffeurs  to  receive   


$80  00  per  month. 
70  00  per  month. 
Co  00  per  month. 
55  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
80  00  per  month. 


Abticle  II.  That  eleven  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  one 
hour  for  meals,  to  be  given  as  near  noon  hour  as  possible. 

Abticle  III.  That  all  over  eleven  hours  shall  be  considered  as  overtime,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  as  follows:  Drivers,  35c.  per  hour,  and  helpers,  25c.  per 
hour.  The  first  hour  to  be  conceded  to  the  employer,  and  all  over  that 
to  Ibe  considered  an  hour  in  favor  of  driver  or  helper. 

Article  IV.  Sunday  work  to  be  eliminated  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
employees  are  requested  to  work  on  Sunday,  they  shall  receive  time  and 
one-half,  according  to  prevailing  wages.  All  holidays  to  be  included  in 
Sunday  schedule. 

Abticle  V.  That  only  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  be  employed,  if 
available,  or  those  willing  to  become  members  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Abticle  VI.  All  employees  covered  by  this  agreement  shall  be  advanced 
according  to  seniority  of  service,  and  all  drivers  advanced  to  route  wagon, 
whose  predecessors  received  more  than  the  above  scale,  shall  receive  the 
same  wages. 

Article  VII.  That  no  employee  shall  suffer  a  reduction  in  salary  through 
this  agreement  being  entered  into. 

Article  VIII.  All  extra  drivers,  chauffeurs  and  helpers  shall  receive  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages. 

Article  IX.  That  no  driver,  chauffeur  or  helper  sliall  be  asked  to  do  porter 
work  on  platform. 

Article  X.  That  all  differences  shall  be  arbitrated  between  committees  of 
employers  and  representatives  of  employees,  and  no  strike  or  lockout  to  take 
place  pending  decision. 


Approved  by 

Joint  Executive  Council  No.  16,  of  Greater  New  York, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chautfeubs, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers,  affdiated  with  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 


The  companies  assured  the  committees  that  there  was  nothing 
in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  contained  in 
their  requests  that  could  not  be  adjusted  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned  but  that  they  could  not  concede  the  demands 
made  for  recognition  of  the  union. 

On  November  4  the  Bureau  proposed  as  a  means  of  settlement 
of  the  issue  of  union  recognition,  in  addition  to  its  previous  recom- 
mendations, the  following: 
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The  express  companies  agree  to  receive  committees  of  their  emiployees 
and  agree  not  to  discriminate  against  their  men  on  account  of  memhership 
in  organizations.  The  companies  insist  on  their  own  freedom  of  contract 
and  will  hold  their  men  to  efficient  service. 

This  was  agreed  to  by  representatives  of  the  strikers  and  was 
received  by  the  companies  for  consideration.  On  November  4 
the  Bureau  reported  to  Commissioner  of  Labor  Williams  that  the 
strike  situation  w«as  very  serious  and  requested  him  to  watch  de- 
velopments so  as  to  be  ready  to  order  an  investigation  if  he  deemed 
that  circumstances  required  it. 

On  Xovember  5  the  companies  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mayor 
Gaynor,  who  had  also  been  active  in  efforts  to  promote  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike : 

Hon,  William  J,  Qaynor,  Mayor ^  Neio  York  City: 

Deab  Sir. —  Although  no  demand  was  made  on  any  express  company  before 
the  strike,  except  by  a  small  body  of  helpers  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company  for  an  increase  in  pay,  the  men  will  be  re-employed  in  their 
former  positions  and  at  former  wages,  without  discrimination  against  any 
because  of  having  left  the  service,  upon  their  individual  applications  made 
not  later  than  Monday,  November  7,  1910. 

After  resumption  of  work  and  without  delay,  each  company  will  confer 
with  its  employees  and  endeavor  to  arrange  wages  satisfactory  to  the  men 
and  the  company. 

Yours  truly, 

Adams  Express  Company, 

By  J.  Zimmerm<in,  General  Manager. 
American  Express  Company, 

By  H,  8.  Julier,  Vice-President, 
National  Express  Company, 

By  T.  N.  Smith,  General  Manager. 
United  States  Express  Company, 

By  Frank  H.  Piatt. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 

By  E.  E.  Stedman,  Vice-President. 

Mayor  Graynor's  response  quoted  below  shows  that  settlement  of 
the  strike  was  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  companies  to  make 
dear  that  they  would  not  discriminate  against  former  employees 
because  they  had  joined  a  union. 

CITY  OP  NEW  YORK, 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 

November  5,  1910. 

Deab  Sib. —  The  letter  of  the  express  companies  of  this  date,  addressed 
to  me  and  setting  forth  the  conditions  on  which  they  will  take  their  men 
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back,  is  at  hand.  The  representatives  of  the  men  refuse  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions stated  therein,  namely,  that  they  will  *'  be  taken  back  without  dis- 
crimination against  any  because  of  having  left  the  service."  They  say  that 
limiting  your  word  not  to  discriminate  against  them  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  "  left  the  service "  leaves  it  open  to  you  to  discriminate  against 
them  on  all  other  grounds,  such  as  that  they  joined  a  union. 

The  representative  of  the  companies  who  saw  me  yesterday  and  to-day 
protested  that  the  companies  do  not  intend  in  taking  the  men  back  to  dis- 
criminate against  those  who  belong  to  a  union.  If  that  be  so  I  should 
think  that  you  niiglit  say  tliat  you  would  not  discriminate  against  any 
for  that  cause,  or,  in  general  terms,  for  any  cause  except  for  having  used 
physical  violence  during  the  strike.  I  suggested  th^at,  but  as  you  will  not 
accept  the  suggestion  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  that  I  can 
do.  If  you  will  do  this  the  strike  ends  immediately,  but  the  men  say  they 
see  no  use  to  go  back  only  to  be  discharged  because  they  have  joined  a 
union.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  the  dispute  on  this  head,  and  have  only 
used  my  good  oflices  to  prevent  the  merchants  and  people  of  this  city  from 
being  further  annoyed  by  this  strike. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Gay  NOR, 

Ma  yor. 

Press  comments  on  the  Mayor's  letter  were  followed  by  a  letter 
on  November  7  from  the  Merchants'  Association  to  the  express 
companies,  urging  them  not  to  discriminate  against  their  former 
employees  on  account  of  union  membership,  and  advising  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  strike. 

On  November  8  the  following  night  telegram  was  sent  to  Frank 
H.  Piatt: 

Buffalo,  Xor.  8. 

Frank  U.  Piatt,  2  Rector  Street,  ^ew  York  City: 

I  will  urge  strikers  to  accept  following  proposition  if  your  directors  agree 
on  it.  My  address,  Labor  Department,  Albany.  *'  The  express  companies 
will  not  discriminate  as  to  employment  or  retention  in  service  against  former 
employees  for  any  other  cause  than  conviction  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
insist  on  their  own  freedom  of  contract  as  to  individuals.  Committees  rep- 
resenting employees  will  be  received  if  members  of  such  committees  are  them- 
selves employees  of  the  company  concerned  and  represent  only  employees  of 
the  company  concerned." 

Wm.  C.  Rooebs, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Towne  of  the  Merchants'  Association  also  sent  the  following 
letter  on  November  8 : 
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THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 
54-00  Lafayette  Street. 

November  S,  1910. 
To  the  Presidents  of  the  Express  Companies  Operating  in  New  York: 

Deab  Sirs. —  During  my  absence  from  the  city  yesterday  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  of  a^hich  I  am  chair- 
man, addressed  a  communication  to  each  of  you  commenting  adversely  on 
the  position  assumed  by  you  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  members  of 
labor  unions,  as  expressed  in  the  public  letter  of  'Mayor  Gaynor  of  the  day 
previous.  With  the  position  thus  stated  by  our  executive  committee  I  am 
in  entire  accord. 

Permit  me  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  is  a  middle  ground  between 
the  two  positions  presented  by  the  Mayor's  letter  and  the  alternative  appa- 
rently assumed.  The  former  implies  your  position  to  be  that  you  reserve 
the  right  to  refuse  to  re-employ  a  man  because,  since  quitting  your  service, 
he  has  joined  the  union;  the  latter  implies  that,  ibecause  of  his  having 
joined  the  union,  you  would  be  compelled  to  re-employ  him  even  if  you  had 
other  and  adequate  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  again  have  him  in  your 
service.  Here  is  a  broad  difference,  concerning  which  a  confusion  of  thought 
apparently  exists. 

There  are  three  conditions  of  employment  as  relating  to  organized  labor, 
viz.:  (1)  the  "closed  shop,"  in  which  the  employer  agrees  to  employ  only 
union  labor;  (2)  the  "non-union  shop,"  in  which  the  employer  announces 
that  no  union  labor  will  be  employed;  (3)  the  "open  shop,"  in  which  the 
employer  makes  no  discrimination,  but  employs  both  union  and  non-union  labor. 

Even  in  a  "closed  shop,"  however,  the  right  is  conceded  to  the  employer 
to  refuse  employment  to  persons  whose  services  he  does  not  need,  and 
usually  to  persons  whose  character,  habits  or  skill  are  unsatisfactory  to 
him.  If  I  apprehend  your  position  correctly,  it  is  this  latter  point  for  which 
you  contend;  that  you  cannot  permit  yourselves  to  an  agreement  that  simply 
because  a  former  employee,  since  leaving  your  service,  has  joined  the  union, 
yon  shall  thercft)y  be  compelled  to  re-employ  him  regardless  of  his  fitness, 
and  even  if,  in  the  interim,  he  has  flagrantly  or  maliciously  sought  to  do 
you  injury.  If  this  issue  is  correctly  stated  I  believe  that  public  sentiment 
will  approve  the  principle  it  involves.  It  would  seem  also  that  the  Mayor's 
letter  did  not  cover  or  apply  to  this  proposition. 

Public  sentiment,  while  not  always  conclusive,  is  usually  an  influential 
if  not  a  determining  factor  in  the  final  settlement  of  controversies  of  this 
kind.  If  the  point  for  which  you  are  contending  is  the  one  which  I  have 
just  stated,  especially  if  this  is  the  only  point  which  prevents  you  from 
meeting  the  men  in  conference  for  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
you,  I  believe  that  by  making  clear  this  fact  you  will  justify  your  position 
and  command  the  approval  of  public  sentiment.  If  the  men  are  reasonable, 
it  would  se^  also  that  they  would  concede  the  inherent  justice  of  the 
argument  that  an  employer  should  not  be  compelled  to  employ  an  avowed 
enemy  or  wrongdoer,  and  that  the  way  would  then  be  cleared  for  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  present  difficulties  which  are  so  grievously  affecting  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  this  great  community.  * 
Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  R.  Towne,  President, 
The  Merchants^  Association  of  New  York, 
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On  the  9th  of  November,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Williams 
telegraphed  to  the  several  companies  and  to  the  labor  headquarters 
as  follows: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  serious  situation  in  New  York  City 
arising  out  of  the  strike  between  the  express  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees, which  strike,  I  am  informed,  can  be  settled  if  reason  prevails. 

Certain  powers  are  conferred  on  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration by  sections  141  and  143  of  the  State  Labor  Law,  and  unless  immedi- 
ate steps  are  taken  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  pending  dispute  I  will 
exercise  such  powers. 

The  Bureau  conferred  with  officers  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration in  regard  to  the  general  situation,  and  later  Mediator 
McManus  went  to  the  strike  headquarters  and  requested  that  the 
labor  leaders  defer  the  threatened  general  strike  of  teamsters  for 
forty-eight  hours  pending  action  by  the  Labor  Department.  The 
request  was  granted. 

On  November  10  the  companies  published  a  response  to  Mr. 
Towne's  letter  as  follows: 


Henry  R.  TownCf  Esq.,  President,  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York,  New 
York  City: 

Dear  Sib. —  Your  letter  of  November  8,  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  the 
various  express  companies,  affords  a  very  welcome  opportunity  of  stating 
our  opposition  in  reference  to  the  existing  troubles,  to  the  end  that  much 
prevalent  misunderstanding  may  be  dispelled,  and  that  the  community  and 
those  business  interests  represented  by  your  association  may  thoroughly 
understand  the  position  which  the  express  companies  have  taken. 

You  correctly  say  in  substance  that  the  former  communication  sent  to  us 
by  authority  of  your  executive  committee  assumed  that  there  were  but  two 
extreme  alternatives  confronting  the  express  companies  —  one,  that  they 
take  back  into  their  employment  every  man  belonging  to  a  union,  unless 
guilty  of  actual  violence,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  his  worthi- 
ness, his  loyalty  or  his  fitness  for  the  position;  the  other  that  the  com- 
panies should  refuse  employment  to  any  man  who  was  a  member  of  the 
union.  This  last  position  is  the  one  which  your  executive  committee  im- 
puted to  us.  Certainly  it  is  not  one  which  the  companies  have  ever  occupied 
nor  one  which  they  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  taking. 

You,  however,  have  assumed  in  your  letter  that  neither  of  these  views 
is  taken  by  the  companies,  but  that  their  position  is  this:  that  they  are 
perfectly  willing  to  conduct  their  business  on  the  basis  of  an  "open  shop," 
as  defined  by  you,  and  that  they  do  not  intend  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  union. 


New  Yobk,  November  9,  1910. 
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With  your  definition  of  an  open  shop  we  entirely  agree,  and  you  have 
correctly  stated  the  position  which  the  various  companies  occupy.  We  insist 
that  we  shall  have  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  and  merits  of 
our  employees.  We  will  not  discriminate  against  any  man  because  he  is  a 
member  of  a  union. 

It  seems  proper  that  we  should  add  a  few  words  albout  t^  general  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  our  so-called  drivers,  and  the  apparent  origin 
and  reasons  for  the  present  disturbance  in  the  business  of  the  express 
companies. 

A  young  man  entering  our  wagon  service  is  carefully  investigated  as  to 
his  character  and  business  qualifications,  with  the  view  of  promotion.  Our 
wagon  force  cannot  be  considered  the  same  as  teamsters;  neither  can  they 
be  considered  as  in  the  same  class  with  drivers  of  coal  carts,  brick,  dirt  or 
garbage  wagons. 

Our  so-called  drivers  must  be  of  a  class  competent  to  solicit  freight,  to 
contract  with  shippers,  to  receive  and  deliver  valuable  shipments  and  pack- 
ages, and  to  intelligently  transact  business  with  the  heads  of  concerns  and 
families.  In  short,  an  express  wagon  is  really  an  express  office  on  wheels, 
conducted  by  a  man  called  a  "  driver,"  but  who  is,  in  fact,  an  express  agent, 
having  one  or  more  assistants  called  helpers.  It  can  thus  readily  be  seen 
that  express  employees  of  this  class  should  not  be  subservient  to  a  truck- 
men's union,  where  they  would  have  to  obey  strike  orders  in  the  event  of 
labor  troubles  with  any  of  the  other  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  present  troubles  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  any  general  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  any  of  the  companies  with  conditions  of 
service  or  remuneration. 

A  few  boys  employed  as  helpers  on  the  wagons  of  one  of  the  companies 
demanded  an  increased  wage.  The  local  agent  of  the  company,  upon  whom 
this  demand  was  made,  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  deal  with  the 
request,  but  would  submit  it  to  the  management.  They  thereupon  retired 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  a  mob.  Other  employees  of  this  company  were  assaulted, 
stoned,  dragged  from  their  wagons,  and  many  of  them  seriously  injured. 
Shortly  these  acts  of  violence  extended  to  the  employees  of  the  other  comr 
panics,  who  had  made  no  complaint  of  the  conditions  of  their  employment 
and  formulated  or  expressed  no  grievance  of  any  description.  This  intimi- 
dation finally  spread  from  Jersey  City,  where  it  originated,  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  reached  the  express  companies  doing  business  there,  and 
was  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  thorough  demoralization  and  intimidation  of 
their  men.  The  employees  of  the  companies  generally  desired  to  continue 
at  work.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  steadily  oflfered  to  continue  their 
work  if  properly  protected  against  violence.  Threats,  however,  have  been 
made  against  them  very  generally  to  the  eflfect  that  they  would  be  subject 
to  violence  unless  they  joined  the  teamsters'  union,  and  their  wives  and 
families  have  been  visited  and  told  that  unless  the  employees  joined  the 
union  "  their  bodies  would  be  found  floating  in  the  North  River." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  companies  have  felt  that  they  would  not 
be  justified  in  insisting  upon  the  exposure  of  their  men  to  the  danger  of 
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losing  their  lives.  Large  numbers  of  the  employees  have  not  left  the  ser- 
vice, but  have  reported  from  time  to  time  and  been  instructed  by  the  proper 
officer  of  their  company  to  remain  at  home  because  of  the  danger  to  their 
lives.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  responded  to  calls  from  the  companies 
daily  and  have  been  assigned  to  and  cheerfully  performed  duties  other  than 
those  which  belong  to  their  positions. 

Now  what,  under  these  circumstances,  is  the  duty  of  the  companies? 
They  owe,  in  the  first  place,  a  duty  to  the  public;  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  public  service.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to  perform 
that  service.  They  are  prevented  from  it  solely  by  violence.  They  cannot, 
at  the  present  time,  procure  requisite  police  protection  (because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ordinance  in  the  city  of  New  York  requiring  drivers  to  be  licensed, 
an  ordinance  which  has  not  been  operative  for  many  years  and  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  inapplicable  to  companies  engagt\l  in  interstate 
traffic,  but  which  is  now  appealed  to  by  the  leaders  of  this  strike,  and  the 
city  authorities  decline  to  give  police  protection  to  wagons  the  drivers  of 
which  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  licenses. 

In  the  next  place,  the  companies  feel  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  own 
employees,  that  they  should  not  themselves  countenance  the  driving  of  their 
faithful  employees  by  violence  and  intimidation  into  the  ranks  of  a  union 
which  they  have  not  heretofore  chosen  voluntarily  to  join,  a  union  the  mem- 
bership of  which  has  no  interest  in  common  with  those  of  the  employees  of 
the  express  companies.  They  represent  an  entirely  different  class  of  labor, 
their  lives  are  passed  under  entirely  different  conditions. 

In  the  next  place,  the  companies  owe  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the  busi- 
ness which  they  conduct.  To  allow  it  to  be  unionized  by  force  by  the 
Teamsters*  Union  would  subject  the  business  to  the  tyranny  of  a  union  which 
would  have  it  in  its  power  to  paralyze  this  important  industry  of  the 
country  through  sympathetic  strikes  called,  if  you  please,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  cabman's  dispute  with  his  employer,  or  a  truckman's  difference 
about  wages;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Chicago  strike,  upon  a  boycott 
declared  upon  a  garment  worker's  strike. 

Each  of  the  companies  is  standing  for  an  "open  shop,"  the  right  to 
employ  men,  union  or  non-union,  with  respect  solely  to  their  fitness.  We 
believe  you  are  entirely  right  in  assuming  that  any  company  taking  that 
stand  win  receive  the  cordial  approbation  and  support  of  the  public,  and 
we  believe  that  no  one  will  more  readily  concede  the  justice  and  necesslfy 
of  the  position  taken  than  commercial  bodies  such  as  the  one  which  you 
represent. 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  terms  upon  which  each  company  is  willing  to 
take  back  its  employees  are  as  follows:  It  will  take  back  its  employees 
into  the  service  without  discrimination  upon  the  ground  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  joined  a  union. 

It  will  not  take  back  those  men,  whether  they  be  members  of  a  union  or 
not,  who  have  committed  or  who  have  incited  acts  of  violence  and  hostility 
against  the  company. 

It  will  insist  upon  its  right,  in  selecting  its  employees,  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  men  to  be  employed,  having  in  view  the  responsible  duties 
which  those  men  have  to  perform. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  companies  believe  that  if  they  can 
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be  afforded  the  proper  police  protection  to  which  every  lawful  business  is 
entitled  thej  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  bnsinesa  to  the  satisfaction  of 


When  Mayor  Gaynor  read  this  response  be  saw  at  once  that  it 
meant  that  the  companies  consented  to  offer  practically  what  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Bureau  on  November  1,  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  strikers  had  assured  the  Mayor  would  be  acceptr 
able  to  them.  He  requested  Mr.  Towne  to  reduce  the  letter  to 
such  a  short  form  4ts  had  before  been  proposed  and  see  if  the  com- 
panies would  not  sign  it  He  did  so  and  they  all  signed.  This 
proposal  is  as  follows: 

Henry  R,  Towne,  Esq.,  President  Merchants^  Aasociation  of  New  York,  New 
York  City: 

Dbab  Sib. —  We  are  willing  to  take  back  our  employees  who  are  on  strike, 
whether  or  not  they  have  joined  a  union,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to 
decline  to  take  back  any  of  them,  whether  they  be  members  of  a  union  or 
not,  who  may  have  committed  or  incited  acta  of  violence  and  hostility 
against  qb. 

Those  of  our  companies  whose  employees  have  raised  a  question  eoneem- 
mg  their  hours  of  employment  or  rate  of  wages  will  agree,  after  the  men 
resimie  work,  at  onoe  to  take  up  these  questions  with  their  envployees,  or 
with  committees  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  reachini^  a  settlement  whieh 
AaXL  be  Just  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  former  hours  and  rates  of  wages  shall  continue  in  effect  until  December 
1,  next,  and  that  oo  that  date  any  changes  mutually  agreed  upon  shall  then 
become  effective. 


the  publie. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Adams  Express  Company, 

By  W.  M.  Barrett,  President. 


Amebioan  Express  Company, 

By  H,  8.  Julier,  Vice-President, 


National  Express  Company, 

By  T.  N,  Smith,  General  Manager. 


United  States  Express  Company, 
By  Frank  H.  Piatt,  Director. 


Wells,  Faroo  &  Company, 

By  E.  A.  Stedman,  Vice-President. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Adams  Express  Company, 
TF.  M.  Barrett,  President, 


American  Express  Company, 
n.  8,  Julier,  Vice-President. 


National  Express  Company, 

/.  N.  Smart.  General  Manager, 


United  States  Exprfss  Company, 
Frank  E,  Piatt.  Director, 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Company, 

E.  A,  Siedman,  Vice-President. 
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The  strikers'  committee  accepted  the  terms  for  presentation  ^and 
agreed  to  recommend  their  adoption,  as  follows: 

November  10,  1910. 
The  undersigned,  a  committee  representing  the  employees  of  the  express 
companies  which  join  i<n  the  annexed  letter  to  Mr.  Towne,  hereby  receive 
the  terms  of  the  said  letter  in  settlement  of  the  strike  and  advise  the  said 
employees  to  resume  work  thereon  at  once  and  end  the  strike.  We  pro- 
posed these  same  terms  through  the  Mayor  last  Friday  at  his  request,  and 
adhere  to  them  now  at  his  request. 

Daniel  P.  (VConnor,  of  Adams  Express  Co. 

Thomas  W.  Falion,  of  American  Express  Co. 

E.  J.  Maba,  of  National  Express  Co. 

James  G.  Ackerman,  of  United  States  Express  Co. 

James  W.  Donnelly,  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

The  same  evening  the  terms  were  presented  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  strikers  by  the  committee.  By  invitation  of  the  labor 
leaders,  Chief  Mediator  Eogers  and  Mediator  McManus  attended 
this  meeting.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  urged  by  Mr.  Ash- 
ton,  general  organizer  for  the  teamsters,  Mr.  Kogers  for  the  State 
Bureau  of  Arbitration,  and  by*  Mr.  Frayne  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  terms  were  accepted  subject  to  their  later 
acceptance  by  the  New  Jersey  strikers. 

On  November  11,  Mr.  Towne  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
telegraphed  Mayor  Wittpenn  of  Jersey  City  as  follows : 

Hon,  JJ.  O.  Wittpenn,  Mayor,  Jersey  City,  N.  J,: 

Having  conferred  again  to-day  with  the  officials  of  the  express  companies 
concerning  their  intentions  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  stated  in 
their  letter  of  yesterday  to  me,  I  am  entirely  aatisfied  that  the  companies 
intend  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  agreement  in  good  faith, 
without  quihhling  or  evasion,  with  justice  to  all  concerned,  and  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  establish  and  maintain  good  relations  with  all  employees, 
whether  they  are  memhers  of  unions  or  not.  This  means  what  we  all  under- 
stand as  the  open  shop.  I  urge  and  advise  the  men  to  ratify  this  agree- 
ment. I  sincerely  believe  that  in  so  doing  they  will  promote  their  own  best 
interests,  and  that  an  adverse  decision  now  would  tend  to  produce  results 
whicl^  all  would  deplore. 

Henet  R.  Towne. 

A  conference  occurred  in  Jersey  City  between  committees  of 
the  strikers  and  the  Mayor,  but  the  strikers  at  their  meeting  in 
Jersey  City  rejected  the  companies'  offer  through  a  misunder- 
standing, but  at  a  second  meeting  held  the  next  day  this  action 
was  reversed  and  they  voted  to  return  to  work  on  the  14th  of 
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November.  In  accordanice  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
questions  raised  regarding  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
were  settled  separately  for  each  company  by  committees  and  com- 
pany officers,  and  made  effective  on  December  1.  A  specimen 
agreement  follows: 

In  accordance  with  letter  dated  November  25th,  addressed  to  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  Julier,  signed  by  the  following  employees 
constituting  a  committee:  N.  C.  Benjamin,  chairman;  John  Griffin,  James 
Allen,  E.  J.  Tucker,  Daniel  Dougherty,  W.  McGrath,  Thomas  O'Neill;  asking 
for  a  conference, —  that  committee  met  Superintendent  Christie  in  accord- 
ance with  arrangements  made  Monday,  November  2Sth,  and  discussed  the 
questions  raised,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  report  back  to 
the  employees  they  represent  and  would  meet  Superintendent  Christie  at  a 
later  date.  This  morning  this  committee  met  Mr.  Christie  and  the  following 
scale  of  wages  was  agreed  upon,  subject  to  approval  of  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  on  the  part  of  company,  and  a  committee  representing  all 
the  companies,  on  the  part  of  employees.  This  committee  state  that  they 
will  report  here  on  the  questions  raised  as  soon  as  possible: 

Scale  of  Wages. 

Minlmuto 

salary 
per  month. 


Route  drivers    $80  OQ 

Assistant  route  drivers    70  OO 

Transfer  drivers    6«5  00 

Single  wagon  drivers    65  00 

First  helpers    55  OO 

All  other  double  wagon  helpers   50  00 

Single  wagon  helpers    45  00 

Drivers,  gasoline  cars    75  00 

Drivers,  electric  cars    05  00 


Hours  of  Woek. 

That  eleven  (11)  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  with  one  of 
the  eleven  hours  off  for  meals,  to  be  given  as  near  half  day  as  possible. 

OVEHTIME. 

If  overtime  payment  is  accepted  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents 
(25c)  per  hour  for  drivers  and  twenty  cents  (20c)  for  helpers;  first  half 
hour  to  be  conceded  to  the  employer;  but  if  employee  shall  work  any  time 
over  the  first  half  hour,  the  overtime  shall  start  from  the  end  of  his  ten 
hours. 

Six  (6)  days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  Sunday  work  to  be  elimi- 
nated as  much  as  possible.  When  employees  are  required  to  work  on  Sun- 
day they  shall  receive  a  day^s  pay,  according  to  prevailing  wages. 
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The  following  holidays  shall  be  classed  as  Sundays:  New  Year's,  Deoora- 
tion  Day,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day  and  Thanksgiving. 

No  discrimination  shall  be  shown  to  any  employee  because  of  his  affilia- 
tion with  any  organization;  and  no  employee  shall  suffer  reduction  in 
salary  through  this  agreement  being  entered  into. 

As  far  as  possible,  drivers,  chauffeurs,  or  helpers  shall  be  relieved  of  porter 
work  on  the  platform. 

A  letter  from  Mayor  Gaynor  regarding  the  question  of  violence 
during  the  strike  is  of  interest.  It  was  written  to  Poliee  Commis- 
sioner Cropsey  and  was  in  part  as  follows : 


It  all  shows  that  the  confidence  in  the  police  force  which  I  have  heretofore 
expressed  is  not  misplaced.  I  beg  also  to  inform  you  that  the  information 
I  had  from  your  department  that  there  was  little  or  no  violence  by  the 
express  company  employees  on  strike,  notwithstanding  loose  and  mischievous 
statements  to  the  contrary  from  day  to  day,  has  been  verified  by  the  com- 
panies themselves,  only  one  being  excluded  from  re-employment  under  the 
clause  which  I  caused  to  be  put  in  the  settlement  agreement  that  no  em- 
ployee who  had  committed  any  violence  should  be  taken  back. 

Some  friction  was  seen  on  minor  points  when  the  men  returned 
to  work,  principally  the  wearing  of  union  buttons  by  the  men,  but 
the  officers  of  the  companies  decided  not  to  interfere  with  the 
men's  privileges  as  long  as  they  rendered  efficient  service. 

CHAUFFEURS  AND  CAB  DRIVERS  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  general  strike  of  chauffeurs  and  cab  drivers  was  inaugurated 
in  nearly  all  the  large  establishmente  doing  business  in  Manhattan 
Borough,  on  Monday,  November  7,  1910.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute was  a  demand  for  recognition  of  the  union  under  "closed 
shop  "  conditions,  increased  wages,  reduced  hours  and  better  con- 
ditions of  employment  relative  to  charges  for  uniforms,  deductions 
from  pay  for  injury  to  cars,  time  during  which  vehicles  are  dis- 
abled and  other  damages  to  employers'  property.  This  strike 
occurred  while  the  express  drivers'  strike  was  at  its  height,  the 
chauffeurs  regarding  the  time  as  opportune  for  pressing  their 
requests. 

The  Bureau  intervened  promptly  in  the  dispute  and  arranged  a 
conference  on  November  14  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  New  York, 
between  representatives  of  the  several  taxicab  companies  and  the 
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union  representatives.  The  meeting  w-as  presided  over  by  Medi- 
ator Reagan  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
The  following  letters  to  Mayor  Gaynor  and  to  Mr.  Eeagan  were 
discussed  : 

To  Mayor  Qaynor. 

New  York,  Nov.  U,  1910. 
Deab  Sir. —  We  are  willing  to  take  back  our  employees  who  are  on  strike 
whether  or  not  they  have  joined  a  union,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to 
decline  to  take  back  any  of  them,  whether  they  be  members  of  a  union  or 
not,  who  may  have  committed  or  incited  acts  of  violence  and  hostility 
against  us. 

Those  of  our  companies  whose  employees  have  raised  a  question  concern- 
ing the  hours  of  employment  or  rate  of  wages  will  agree  after  the  men 
resume  work  at  once  to  take  up  these  questions  with  their  employees  or 
with  committees  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  settlement  whicli 
shall  be  just  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  former  hours  and  rates  of  wages  shall  continue  until  December  1  next 
and  that  on  that  date  any  changes  mutually  agreed  upon  shall  then  become 
effective. 

Yours  very  truly, 

New  York  Transportation  Co., 

R.  W.  Meade,  President. 
New  York  Taxicab  Co., 

W.  P.  CalUghan,  President. 
Cab  &  Taxi  Co.  of  New  York, 

Allan  LexoWf  President. 
Connecticut  Cab  Co., 

P.  J.  Bolsicorthy  Secretary. 
Mason  Seaman  Transportation  Co., 

Stephen  H.  Ma^on,  General  Manager. 
Kayton  Taxicab  k  Garage  Co., 

8.  Kayton,  President. 
Uniyebsal  Taximeter  Cab  Co., 

John  H,  Naughton,  Treasurer. 

To  Mr.  Reagan. 

New  York,  Nov.  14,  1910. 

Dear  Sir. —  Your  department  has  informed  us  that  there  is  a  strong  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  our  men,  who  are  members  of  the  Chauffeurs' 
Union,  that  while  we  may  not  discriminate  against  them  because  of  their 
union  membership  in  taking  them  back,  we  will  do  so  subsequently. 

Our  letter  to  the  Mayor  was  written  in  good  faith,  and  no  such  line  of 
action  will  be  followed  by  any  of  us,  and  no  man  will  be  discharged  without 
just  cause. 

The  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  each  company  to 
be  adjusted  by  committees  of  employees  meeting  in  conference  with  their 
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officers,  providing,  however,  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  will  continue  until  December  let,  at  which  time  the  conditions 
mutually  agreed  on  will  take  effect. 

Yours  very  truly, 

New  York  Tbanspobtation  Co., 

R.  W.  Meade^  President, 
New  Yobk  Taxicab  Co., 

W,  P.  CalUghan,  President 
Cab  &  Taxi  Co.  of  New  Yobk, 

Allan  Lexow,  President. 
Connecticut  Cab  Co., 

P.  J,  Holsicorth,  Secretary. 
Mason  Seaman  Tbax sport ation  Co., 

Stephen  //.  Mason^  Gfn**ral  Manager. 
Kayton  Taxicak  &  Gabagb  Co., 

8,  Kayton,  President. 
Univebsal  Taximeteb  Cab  Co., 
John  H,  Naughton,  Treasurer. 

The  following  are  the  original  requests  of  the  men : 

1.  Chauffeurs  to  receive  $2.50  per  day;  men  driving  monthly  cars  shall  be 
paid  not  less  than  $21  per  week,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  $7  per 
week,  or  its  equivalent  while  out  of  the  city. 

2.  That  twelve  consecutive  hours,  including  one  hour  for  meal,  as  near 
the  middle  of  the  working  day  as  possible,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  In 
the  event  of  a  chauffeur  having  to  finish  a  call  beyond  such  twelve  hours, 
he  ehall  have  twelve  hours  off  from  the  time  of  turning  in  and  shall  finish 
his  next  day's  work  at  his  regular  time. 

3.  When  a  chauffeur  is  compelled  to  take,  or  takes  a  day  off  or  many 
with  leave,  he  takes  twenty-four  hours  for  each  day  and  his  allotted  time, 
as  if  reporting  the  following  morning,  or  otherwise  he  takes  thirty-six  hours 
off.  When  men  get  days  or  weeks  off  during  the  summer  months,  they  to 
get  such  in  their  turn. 

4.  When  a  chauffeur  other  than  a  night  man  is  kept  out  until  6  A.  ic.  or 
later,  he  takes  twenty-four  hours  off  with  pay. 

5.  Abolish  all  extra  chauffeurs,  no  charge  to  be  made  for  appurtenances. 

6.  That  only  members  in  good  standing  of  Local  Union  267  of  the  I.  B. 
of  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs  of  America  be  employed. 

7.  No  charge  to  be  made  for  breakage  unless  negligence  can  be  shown. 

8.  This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  November,  191 . . 

Agreement  was  reached  on  all  points  of  dispute  except  the  ques- 
tion of  union  recognition,  which  was  in  the  following  terms: 
"  That  only  members  in  good  standing  of  local  No.  267  of  the  I. 
B.  of  T.  of  America  be  employed and  amended  to  read :  "  The 
employers  shall  have  the  right  to  discharge  any  man  detrimental 
to  their  business  without  interference  from  the  union."  The  era- 
pioyv;r8'  association  rejected  both  proposals,  and  the  conference  ad- 
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joumed,  the  men  refusing  to  recede  from  their  demands  for  dosed 
shop  conditions. 

On  November  19  further  attempts  were  made  to  settle  this  point 
in  the  dispute,  when  the  following  distinction  between  "  closed 
shop"  and  "union  shop"  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  both 
parties  by  the  Bureau : 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  demands  of  the  men 
may  distinguish  between  the  "cloeed  shop  "  and  the  "  union  shop  "  and  afford 
a  "basis  of  settlement. 

What  the  companies  probably  believe  is  demanded  by  the  men  is  as  follows: 

1.  None  but  union  men  employed. 

2.  Committee  from  union  received  whether  employees  or  not. 

3.  If  employees  refuse  to  join  and  remain  in  union  they  are  discharged. 

4.  No  men  discharged  without  consent  of  union. 

The  men  may  be  willing  to  accept  a  "union  shop"  agreement  as  follows: 

1.  Employment  of  men  left  in  company's  liands  but  union  men  given 
preference. 

2.  The  companies  will  receive  committees  of  employees  to  adjust  all 
grievances. 

3.  Sustaining  the  union  not  to  be  a  concern  of  the  companies. 

4.  Companies  reserve  right  to  discharge  any  employee  for  sufficient  cause, 
but  Dot  for  activity  in  union  affairs. 

[Signed.]       Wm.  C.  Eoonis, 

Chief  Mediator. 

The  union  leaders  agreed  to  the  modification  of  their  request 
from  "  closed  shop  to  "  union  shop  "  but  the  companies'  repre- 
sentatives refused  to  give  any  preference  to  union  men.  Further 
conferences  occurred  both  in  Mayor  Gnaynor's  office  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Bureau,  but  neither  side  would  recede  from  its  stand 
on  the  "  union  shop "  proposition,  until  December  5,  when  a 
proposition  quoted  below  was  received  by  the  Bureau's  agents  and 
a  committee  of  chauffeurs  from  the  Motor  Owners'  Association 
through  Mayor  Gaynor. 

The  several  taxicab  companies  whose  names  are  signed  hereto  and  whose 
employees  are  on  strike,  make  the  following  proposition  relative  to  an  a-d- 
justment  of  the  said  strike: 

FiBST.  All  men  employed  by  the  companies  during  the  strike  shall  be 
retained  in  the  service.  These  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  two 
of  the  companies,  namely,  the  Cab  &  Taxi  Company  of  Xew  York  and  the 
Universal  Taximeter  Cab  Company,  are  substantially  all  employees  who 
were  working  for  the  companies  at  the  time  of  the  commoncement  of  the 
strike.  It  will,  therefore,  be  possible  for  the  companies,  with  exception  of 
the  two  named,  to  take  back  within  the  next  few  days,  tlio=o  of  its  employees 
who  were  on  strike  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  corn- 
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mitting  or  inciting  acts  of  violence  and  hostility  against  any  of  the  com- 
panies, who  will  not  be  reinstated  under  any  circumstances.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cab  &  Taxi  Company  of  New  York,  it  has  in  its  employ  at  the  present 
time  about  eighty-six  new  employees.  It  will  be  able  at  once  to  take  back 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  its  old  employees,  and  will  take  back  the  balance 
of  its  old  employees,  excepting  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  committing  or 
inciting  acts  of  violence  and  hostility  against  any  of  the  companies,  when 
and  as  opportunity  for  reinstating  the  same  arises.  In  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
versal Taximeter  Cab  Company,  there  are  now  employed  about  thirty  new 
men  and  this  company  can  at  once  reinstate  twenty  of  its  old  employees,  and 
the  balance  of  said  old  employees,  excepting  such  as  have  been  guilty  of 
committing  or  inciting  acts  of  violence  and  hostility  against  any  of  the  com- 
panies will  be  reinstated  when  and  as  opportunity  arises. 

Second.  In  taking  back  their  employees,  the  companies  will  show  no  dis- 
crimination between  union  and  nonunion  men.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
companies  named,  who  are  unable,  at  present,  to  take  back  all  of  their  former 
employees,  such  employees  who  are  taken  back  will  be  reinstated  in  the  order 
of  the  length  of  the  term  of  their  employment  with  the  said  companies, 
up  to  the  number  required,  as  aforesaid. 

Third.  Any  grievances  which  the  employees  of  the  several  companies  may 
have  against  their  employers  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than 
December  10,  1910,  be  taken  up  for  adjustment  by  the  officials  of  each 
company  with  a  committee  of  five  of  the  chauffeurs  in  the  employ  of  said 
company.    This  shall  apply  to  any  grievances  relative  to: 

(a)  Payment  by  employees  for  uniforms. 

(b)  Charges  imposed  upon  the  employees  for  damages  to  the  employer's 
property. 

(c)  Deductions  made  from  the  pay  of  employees  for  time  during  which 
vehicles  are  disabled,  and 

(d)  To  any  other  grievances  the  men  may  have  against  their  respective 
employers. 

This  provision  must  be  conditioned  upon  the  men  returning  to  work  at 
once,  in  the  manner  above  specified,  and  the  committee  of  five,  above  referred 
to,  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  men  who  have  actually  returned  to  work. 

Dated,  New  Yohk,  'Sovemher  29,  1910. 
Signed  by: 

New  York  Taxicab  Company, 

By  W.  P.  Gallaghan,  President. 
Cab  &  Taxi  Company  of  New  York, 

By  Allen  Lexow,  President. 
Nf:w  York  Transportation  Company, 

By  A.  W.  Meade,  President. 
Connecticut  Cab  Company, 

By  C.  J.  Holdsicorth,  Secretary. 
?.fAS0N  Seaman  Transportation  Company, 

By  Stephen  H.  Mason,  Treasurer. 
Universal  Taximeter  Company, 

By  John  H.  "Naughton,  Treasurer. 
Kayton  Taxicar  &  Garage  Company, 

By  S.  Kayton,  President. 
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A  special  meeting  of  the  union  was  called  for  the  same  night  at 
the  Utah  Housse,  and  the  men  on  strike  were  informed  by  their 
leaders  what  terms  of  settlement  were  offered  through  the  Mayor. 
Mediator  Eeagan  of  the  Bureau  addressed  the  strikers  and  urged 
them  to  accept  the  terms.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  men 
returned  to  work  on  December  7,  1910. 

Not  all  the  men  could  be  re-employed  at  once  as  aJl  the  ve- 
hicles were  not  ready  for  immediate  service,  and  the  trade  was  not 
in  normal  condition;  but  in  a  week  all  the  men  were  either  at 
work  or  were  on  a  waiting  list  for  service  as  needed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  thirty-six  employees  of  two  of  the  companies  who 
were  reported  to  the  Bureau  as  refuged  for  re-employment  on  ac- 
count of  having  been  guilty  of  committing  or  inciting  acts  of 
violence  or  hostility  against  the  companies."  It  was  reported  on 
December  14  that  the  chauffeurs  objected  to  this  decision  of  the 
companies  on  the  ground  that  the  men  were  not  guilty  but  were 
only  accused  by  the  companies  on  their  own  information.  They 
threatened  to  go  on  strike  again  unless  the  men  were  not  discrim- 
inated against  for  any  other  cause  than  valid  evidence  of  their 
actual  guilt. 

At  the  Bureau's  request,  the  two  owners  complained  of  agreed 
to  meet  representatives  of  the  chauffeurs  at  the  Imperial  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  December  14.  The  meeting  was  attended  also 
by  Mediators  Rogers,  Eeagan  and  McManus.  It  was  agreed  that 
Mayor  Gaynor  should  be  informed  of  the  evidence  against  any 
man  refused  employment  and  the  companies  would  abide  by  his 
decision  in  each  individual's  case.  The  Mayor  also  wrote  on  De- 
cember 14  to  the  companies  inclosing  a  list  of  seventeen  men  who 
had  been  arrested  and  convicted  or  held  for  trial  during  the  strike. 
The  union  leaders  disclaimed  all  but  four  of  these  men  as  mem- 
bers of  their  organization.  Mediator  McManus  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  and  unemployed  chauffeurs  and 
secured  their  agreement  not  to  call  a  strike  but  leave  the  disputed 
matter  for  adjustment  through  Mayor  Gaynor.  On  December  15 
representatives  of  the  chauffeurs'  union  and  of  the  Bureau  called 
on  Mayor  Gaynor  .and  informed  him  of  the  decision  reached  to 
refer  disputed  cases  to  him  for  determination.  The  Mayor  agreed 
to  pass  on  each  case  when  the  evidence  is  submitted. 
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SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Strikes  resulting  in  a  lockout  began  July  18,  1910,  over  a 
jurisdiction  dispute  between  sheet  metal  workers  and  carpenters 
as  to  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim.  This  jurisdic- 
tion dispute  had  been  in  progress  for  three  years  or  more  and  both 
trades  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  erect  the  work,  the  carpenters 
because  of  an  imipire's  decision  and  the  sheet  metal  workers  be- 
cause of  a  decision  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  sheet  metal  workers  refused 
to  work  on  several  buildings  where  carpenters  were  engaged  in 
erecting  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim. 

On  November  14,  1910,  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  ordered  a  general  lockout  of  1,800 
members  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union  No.  11.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1910,  the  State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in- 
tervened and  consulted  the  sheet  metal  workers'  committee.  The 
same  day  a  conference  was  held  between  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  the  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  resulting  in  the  following  proposition  being  made  by 
the  Association,  through  the  Bureau: 

This  proposition  is  made  for  immediate  acceptance: 

When  men  are  returned  to  the  jobs  and  shops  of  all  members  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  the  strike  called  off,  the  lockout  will 
be  declared  off,  and  the  Building  Trades  Employers*  Association  will  see 
that  the  question  of  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim  is  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  promptly. 

The  men  whom  the  employers  have  employed  at  prevailing  rate  to  be  given 
cards  in  the  union,  and  no  man  at  work  to  be  subject  to  any  penalty;  the 
conditions  of  the  last  agreement  to  prevail,  including  the  clause  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim,  tentatively  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Agreement  Committee. 

November  22,  1910. 

The  Bureau  advised  both  parties  that  some  details  of  their 
proposition  ought  to  be  made  more  clear  before  being  presented  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  by  their  committee, 
and  accordingly  through  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company  the  pro- 
posal was  modified  and  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  Local  No.  11  as  follows: 

Your  committee  through  the  efforts  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  met  a 
committee  of  the  four  employers'  assiciations  on  Wednesday,  November  23, 
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at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel.  The  following  gentlemen  representing  the 
employers  were  present:  Messrs.  Brown,  Galagher,  Williams  and  Fickinger, 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Fisher  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co. 

The  following  members  of  your  committee  were  present:  Lennon,  Flana- 
gan, Vetter,  Harlin,  Scheim,  Rayland  and  Gerber.  After  going  over  the 
present  situation,  the  employers  expressing  their  sorrow  at  the  present  con- 
ditions, your  committee  agreed  on  the  following  to  present  for  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  members. 

1.  Local  11  to  call  off  all  strikes  and  return  the  men  to  all  jobs  on  strike 
previous  to  the  lock-out  and  the  employers  to  reinstate  all  members  of  the 
union  and  the  conditions  as  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  agreement  committee 
including  the  tentative  agreement  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
metal  doors  and  trim  to  go  in  effect. 

The  question  of  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim  to  be  left 
to  arbitration  and  the  committee  from  the  union  and  the  four  employers* 
associations  to  meet  within  one  week  after  the  men  return  to  work  to  decide 
on  the  method  and  plan  of  arbitration  for  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors 
and  trim. 

All  men  now  working  in  the  shops  to  be  admitted  to  the  union  provided 
they  can  qualify  as  sheet  metal  workers. 

An  examining  committee  composed  of  four  employers  one  from  each  of  the 
Employers*  Associations  and  four  members  of  the  union  representing  the 
four  branches  of  the  trade.  This  committee  to  meet  on  Saturday,  November 
26,  and  the  examination  to  take  place  not  later  than  Monday,  November 
28.  Should  the  examining  committee  disagree  on  any  one  candidate  he 
shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire  who  shall  have  the  deciding  vote. 

The  committee  selected  Mr.  Neygren  (a  civil  engineer)  as  umpire. 

No  fines  or  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  any  applicant  except  the  regular 
initiation  fee  and  any  money  they  may  owe  to  the  union  from  previous  mem- 
bership. 

Should  the  carpenters  fail  to  agree  to  submit  the  question  of  erecting 
hollow  metal  doors  and  trim  to  arbitration  the  work  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

In  order  to  ebow  that  the  conunittee  acted  in  good  faith  the  committee 
agreed  to  permit  the  men  working  for  John  W.  Neil  on  the  26th  street  and 
Broadway  job  to  return  to  work  on  Friday,  November  26th. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  were  present  at  the  meeting  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  union  were  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  Chief  Mediator  Rogers  addressed  the  meeting  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  report.  The  report  was  adopted 
and  the  men  returned  to  work  on  November  28,  1910,  closing  not 
only  a  serious  trade  dispute,  but  averting  a  threatened  general 
strike  and  lockout  of  the  Building  Trades  in  New  York  City. 

BOILER  MAKERS  BUFFALO. 

On  February  11,  400  boiler  makers,  helpers  and  heaters  in  the 
employ  of  eight  manufacturers  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in 
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wages  from  34  to  40  cents  an  hour  for  boiler  makers  and  from 
38  to  44  cents  an  hour  for  layers-out,  flangers  and  machine  fitters- 
up  and  from  $3.50  per  day  for  nine  hours  to  $4  for  eight  hours 
on  all  tanks,  etc.,  in  new  buildings.  On  February  22,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  intervened  and  arranged  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  a  committee  from 
the  boiler  makers.  The  manufacturers  submitted  the  following 
proposition :  To  advance  the  wages  of  all  boiler  makers  two  cents 
an  hour,  and  to  grant  to  men  on  outside  work  25  cents  a  day 
advance.  The  committee  submitted  the  proposition  to  the  union 
and  it  was  accepted.    All  hands  returned  to  work  on  February  27. 


On  December  21,  70  machinists  employed  by  Stafford  &  Holt 
at  Little  Falls  went  on  strike  to  force  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
for  a  closed  shop.  On  January  4  the  Bureau  intervened  and  ar- 
ranged a  conference  between  the  firm  and  a  committee  from  the 
union.  After  several  meetings  in  which  no  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment could  be  reached,  the  firm  suggested  that  the  whole  matter 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  They  also  stated  they  would  rein- 
state all  the  men  on  strike  in  their  former  positions  in  five  days 
or  as  soon  as  they  could  arrange  their  business,  and  that  both 
parties  should  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  rendered.  The  com- 
mittee submitted  the  proposition  to  the  men  on  strike  and  they 
agreed  to  arbitrate  but  refused  to  return  to  work  until  such  time 
as  a  decision  was  reached  by  the  arbitration  board.  The  firm 
agreed  to  this,  but  stated  to  the  committee  that  as  the  men  refused 
to  return  to  work,  they  would  endeavor  to  secure  others  in  their 
places  and  the  employment  of  such  men  would  not  be  a  subject 
for  arbitration.  On  February  2  the  arbitrators  selected  by  both 
parties  met  but  as  the  firm  had  secured  some  men  in  the  strikers' 
places  and  refused  to  consider  them  as  a  subject  for  arbitration, 
the  machinists  refused  to  arbitrate  any  of  the  other  matters  in  dis- 
pute and  no  action  was  taken.  On  February  6  the  Bureau  again 
intervened  but  the  machinists  stated  it  was  then  a  closed  shop  or 
nothing.  A  compromise  settlement  was  reached  on  February  20 
by  the  firm's  agreeing  to  reinstate  all  men  on  strike  and  they 
returned  to  work  as  fast  as  places  were  found  for  them. 


MACKINISTS  LITTLE  FALLS. 
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PLUMBERS  ALBANY. 


On  August  13,  about  100  plumbers  went  on  strike  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  from  50  to  00  cents  an  hour.  One  hundred  ap- 
prentices and  helpers  left  the  shops  and  refused  to  return  until 
the  demands  of  the  plumbers  were  conceded.  After  a  month's 
time  the  plumbers  were  successful  in  having  34  shops  concede  to 
their  demands.  The  Master  Plumbers'  Association  refused  to 
concede  and  secured  other  help.  The  Bureau  on  several  occasions 
intervetned  and  endjeavored  to  arrange  a  conference  but  the 
Master  Plumbers  refused  to  meet  a  committee  from  the  union  or 
in  any  manner  confer  with  the  men  on  strike.  Five  months  after, 
on  January  10,  1911,  the  Bureau  by  request  again  intervened  and 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  between  a  committee  from 
the  Master  Plumbers,  the  general  organizer  of  the  United  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbers  and  a  committee  from  the  union.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  submitted  as  a  basis  of  settlement  that 
they  would  return  to  work  for  55  cents  an  hour  until  May  1, 
1911,  after  that  date  the  rate  to  be  60  cents  an  hour.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  proposition.  The  Bureau  has  been  in- 
formed by  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  that  the 
pr(^>asition  was  unanimously  rejected.  The  Master  Plumbers' 
Association  claims  to  have  all  the  men  they  desire,  but  the  union 
reports  the  strike  as  still  on. 


INCREASED  WAGES  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOOK  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS. 

Shortly  after  the  successful  outcome,  through  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings, of  its  proposition  for  a  higher  scale  of  wages  for  members 
employed  on  newspapers,  in  June  of  this  year,  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  of  New  York  City  appointed  a  committee  to  revise 
the  schedule  of  prices  for  book  and  job  printers.  In  July  the 
committee  submitted  an  elaborate  report,  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  wages  and  some  alterations  in  trade  rules.  At  meetings 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  months  the  subject  was  thoroughly 
debated  by  the  membership,  and  on  September  11th  the  new  scale 
as  presented  by  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  amended  scale  of 
prices  President  James  Tole  of  the  typographers'  union,  with  a 
committee  of  eight  members,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Printers'  League,  an  association  of  employers,  the  conference  re- 
sulting in  a  renewal  of  the  written  agreement  between  the  two 
organizations  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  wage  schedule  and 
trade  rules  by  the  associated  employers.  Among  the  individual 
firms  with  whom  the  committee  conferred  regarding  the  union's 
wishes  only  one  refused  to  accede.  That  concern  locked  out  its 
force  of  twenty  compositors  for  a  week  and  then  granted  the  de- 
mands. In  the  aggregate  269  establishments  agreed  to  the  terms 
of  the  union,  more  than  4,000  members  of  which  received  the 
initial  increase  in  wages  on  October  10,  I&IO. 

The  new  scale  provides  for  gradual  advances  in  the  weekly  com- 
pensation of  hand  and  machine  compositors,  the  first  raise  begin- 
ning on  October  10,  1910,  while  the  second  and  third  will  take 
place  on  October  1,  1911  and  1912,  respectively.  Similar  pro- 
vision is  made  for  increases  in  piece  rates.  The  principal  changes 
will  be  discerned  at  a  glance  in  the  following  table,  which  show?^ 
the  old  and  amended  prices : 

New  Scaxjb,  in  Effect — 

Old  Oct.  10,  Oct.  1,    Oct  1. 

Scale.  1010.  1911.  1912. 

Book  and  job  compositors,  time  hands,  per  week                     $21  00  $22  00  $23  00    $24  00 

Machine  operators,  per  week                                                 23  00  24  00  25  00     26  00 

Book  compositors  (on  productions  in  English)  piece  work,  per 
1,000  ems: 

Leaded  reprint                                                              0.44  0.48  0.50   

Solid  reprint  and  leaded  manuscript                                   0.47  0.51  0.53   

Solid  manuscript                                                            0.50  0.54  0.56   

Law  cases,  leaded                                                           0  44  0.46   

Law  cases,  solid                                                             0  47  0  .49   
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  arranging  the  new  scale  for  machine 
tenders  (that  is,  machinist  members  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  com- 
posing machines  in  proper  condition),  which  became  operative  on 
October  10,  1910,  the  union  put  itself  on  record  in  opposition  to 
a  restriction  of  output,  having  combined  the  first  two  grades  of 
work,  as  will  be  observed  by  comparing  the  previous  and  existing 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  machines  to  be  cared  for  by  these 
mechanics,  as  set  forth  in  the  parallel  statements  that  follow : 

Old  Scals.  New  Scalb. 


For  1  or  2  machines  

For  3  or  4  machines .... 

For  5  to  8  machines  

For  0  to  12  machines. . . . 
For  13  or  more  mactiines 


Per  week. 
$21  00 

23  00 
26  60 
29  50 
31  50 


For  1  to  4  machines .... 
For  5  to  8  machines .... 
For  9  to  12  machines .  .  . 
For  13  or  more  machines 


Per  week. 
$25  CO 
26  50 
29  50 
31  50 


The  union  concurred  in  a  recommendation  of  the  scale  com- 
mittee "that  overtime  be  double  price,  with  the  exceptions  you 
will  find  noted.  It  is  our  expectation  that  if  these  provisions  are 
adopted  it  will  result  in  the  practical  abolition  of  overtime,  and 
the  establishment  of  night  forces,  thus  destroying  a  gross  inequal- 
ity of  earnings  that  has  heretofore  existed  and  providing  employ- 
ment for  many  men  now  idle.  The  scale  for  night  forces  is  left 
unchanged  as  a  further  inducement  for  employers  to  distribute 
the  work  in  two  shifts  rather  than  to  work  the  day  shift  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  a  day." 

The  revised  schedule  contains  some  important  changes  in  the 
rules  goverping  the  employment  of  apprentices.  These  new 
r^ulations  are  much  clearer  than  formerly,  and  stipulate  the 
character  of  work  that  shall  be  performed  in  each  of  the  five  years 
that  a  learner  is  required  to  serve  at  the  printing  trade ;  thus : 

In  the  first  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  required  to  perform  general  work 
in  the  composing  room  at  the  discretion  of  the  foreman  at  any  work  which 
he  may  be  deemed  capable  of  doing.  The  foreman  is  required  to  test  the 
ability  of  all  apprentices  under  his  charge  during  the  first  year  of  their 
service,  to  determine  the  fitness  of  such  apprentices  for  the  trade.  Any  dis- 
pute arising  through  this  measure  with  any  office  not  in  the  Printers'  League 
may  be  laid  before  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  Printers*  League 
and  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  at  which  all  parties  concerned  shaU  be 
present. 

In  the  second  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  employed  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
his  time  at  hand  composition  and  distribution.  He  shall  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  set  reprint  ads  and  job  work. 
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In  the  third  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  employed  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
his  time  on  the  floor  at  hand  composition  and  distribution.  He  shall  be 
given  opportunity  to  set  ads  and  job  work  from  manuscript,  and  assist  on 
make-up  and  imposition.  All  apprentices  shall  serve  a  term  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  months  of  the  third  year  as  copy  holder  €md 
assistant  to  proof  reader,  but  shall  not  do  first  reading. 

In  the  fourth  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  employed  at  least  seven  hours 
each  day  at  hand  composition,  distribution,  make-up,  and  stone  work. 

In  the  fifth  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  employed  his  full  time  at  floor 
work,  and  during  the  last  thrjee  months  may  be  allowed  to  set  live  matter 
on  machine.    He  shall  receive  two-thirds  of  the  regular  scale. 

These  additional  rules  respecting  apprentices  were  also  em- 
bodied in  the  laws  of  the  union : 

Apprentices  shall  be  registered  on  the  books  of  the  union  and  shall  at 
all  times  be  under  the  direction  of  the  foreman  and  supervision  of  the 
chairman  in  regard  to  carrying  out  these  rules. 

All  apprentices  when  registered  shall  be  between  16  and  21  years  of  age. 

Registered  apprentices  shall  be  required  by  the  union  to  attend  classes 
for  practice  and  instruction  in  the  work  they  are  engaged  in,  if  such  classes 
be  established  and  indorsed  by  the  union. 

No  apprentice  shall  leave  one  oflice  and  enter  the  service  of  another 
employer  without  the  written  consent  of  his  first  employer,  indorsed  by  the 
president  of  Typograhical  Union  No.  6. 

A  form  of  indenture  shall  be  prepared,  to  be  approved  by  the  employer 
and  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  for  the  signature  of  each  apprentice 
registered  in  shops. 

Any  apprentice  who  wilfully  neglects  the  duties  which  he  is  required  to 
attend  to  under  these  rules  may  be  brought  up  and  disciplined  by  the  dis- 
cipline committee  of  the  union. 


COMPULSORY  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

In  the  September  Buixetin  (p.  362)  was  given  the  first  court 
utterance  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1910  (chap.  674)  which  bore  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  compulsory  compensation  law  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  heralded  as  the  forerunner  of  other  similar  acta 
in  this  country  (many  such  being  already  under  consideration  in 
other  states)  which  would  bring  the  United  States  up  nearer  to 
the  far  more  advanced  position  of  nearly  every  other  country  in 
the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  industrial  accidents.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  September  Bulletin  sweepingly 
afiSrmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  New  York  law.  Upon  appeal 
to  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Fourth  Department,  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  was  sustained  by  a  divided  court.  The  case 
then  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where,  owing  to  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  law,  a  motion  to  set  the  case  ahead  of  its  regular 
position  on  the  calendar  was  granted  and  the  case  was  argue^l  on 
January  16.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  in  addition  to 
cotmsel  for  the  respondent,  the  counsel  of  the  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability,  which  drafted  the  act  and  on  the  strength 
of  whose  report,  chiefly,  the  act  was  passed,  and  an  attorney  for 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  were  granted  leave  to  inter^-ene 
and  filed  briefs  in  support  of  the  law.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  which  the  constitutional  questions  were  discussed,  was 
also  before  the  court  as  indicated  in  the  opinion  below. 

On  March  24  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  its  decision 
which  was  unanimous  by  the  full  court  that  the  law  is  unoonffti- 
tntional  because  it  infringes  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  (and  similar  provision  in  the  State  Consti- 
tution) in  that  it  deprives  citizens  of  property  without  due  proofs 
of  law  and  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  justified  under  the  police 
power  of  the  government. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  far-reaching  deci- 
sion concerning  labor  laws  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  aaad  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court,  vmtten  by 
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Justice  Werner,  is  reproduced  in  full  below,  as  well  as  a  separate 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  CuUen,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Willard 
Bartlett. 

The  great  significance  of  the  decision  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  theory  of  compensation  laws.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  such  laws  is  the  abandonment  of  fault  or 
negligence  as  a  basis  for  apportioning  the  loss  in  accidents,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  essentially  unjust  to  the  injured  workman, 
especially  in  the  numerous  class  of  accidents  due  to  the  inherent 
risks  of  employment  under  modern  industrial  conditions,  and 
that  in  practice,  generally,  it  results  in  uncertainty  and  waste. 
But  the  decision  holds  that,  as  the  Constitution  now  stands,  the 
only  principle  upon  which  any  part  of  the  loss  in  accidents  may 
be  laid  by  law  upon  the  employer  is  precisely  that  of  fault  or 
negligence.  "  It  is  still  the  law,"  says  the  court,  "  that  no  man 
who  is  without  fault  or  negligence  can  be  held  liable  in  damages 
for  injuries  sustained  by  another."  Hence  the  only  "  process  of 
law,"  by  which  an  employer  may  be  required  to  pay  damages  (or 
compensation)  to  an  injured  workman,  is  proof  of  the  employer's 
negligence.  Since  the  compensation  act  required  payment  of  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  fault,  it  therefore  constituted  depri- 
vation of  property  without  the  "  due  process  of  law  "  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Furthermore,  the  court  denies 
that  there  is  any  justification  to  be  found  for  such  a  compensation 
law  in  the  general  police  power  of  the  state.  "  In  order  to  sus- 
tain legislation  under  the  police  power,"  reads  the  opinion,  "  the 
courts  must  be  able  to  see  that  its  operation  tends  in  some  degree 
to  prevent  some  offense  or  evil,  or  to  preserve  public  health,  morals, 
safety  and  welfare,"  whereas  the  act,  in  the  court's  opinion,  "  does 
nothing  to  conserve  the  health,  safety  or  morals  of  the  employees, 
and  it  imposes  upon  the  employer  no  new  or  aflRrmative  duties 
or  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,"  with  regard 
thereto. 

So  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned  this  decision  would 
seem  to  be  final  since  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  possible  in  such  a  case  only  when  a  state  law 
is  upheld.   Should  some  other  state  pass  a  similar  law,  however, 
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and  such  law  be  sustainied  by  the  highest  court  of  that  state,  then 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  compulsory  compenaation 
could  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  opinion  by  Justice  Werner: 

In  1909  the  legislature  passed  a  law  (Chap.  518)  providing  for  a  commis- 
sion of  fourteen  persons,  six  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
three  by  the  president  of  the  senate  from  the  senate,  and  five  by  the  speaker 
of  the  assembly  from  the  assembly,  "to  make  inquiry,  examination  and 
investigation  into  the  working  of  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  relative 
to  the  Uability  of  employers  to  employees  for  industrial  accidents,  and  into 
the  comparative  efficiency,  cost,  justice,  merits  and  defects  of  the  laws  of  other 
industrial  states  and  countries,  relative  to  the  same  subject,  and  as  to  the 
eauses  of  the  accidents  to  employees."  The  act  contained  other  provisions  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  and  provided  for  a  full  and  final  report  to  the  legislature 
of  1910,  if  practicable,  and  if  not  practicable,  then  to  the  legislature  of  1911, 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  by  bill  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mission might  deem  wise  or  expedient.  Such  a  commission  was  appointed 
and  promptly  organized  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  appointment  of 
sab-committees,  the  chairman  being  Senator  Wainwright,  from  whom  it  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  **  Wainwright  Commission,"  by  which  it  is  popularly 
known.  No  word  of  praise  could  overstate  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
this  commission  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  such  manifold  ramifications  and 
of  such  farreaching  importance  to  the  state,  to  employers  and  to  employees. 
We  cannot  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  many  excellent  features  of  its  compre- 
hensive report,  because  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  must  necessarily 
confine  us  to  such  of  its  aspects  as  have  a  necessary  relation  to  the  legal 
questions  which  we  are  called  upon  to  decide.  As  the  result  of  its  labors 
the  commission  recommended  for  adoption  the  bill  which,  with  slight  changes, 
was  enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature  of  1910,  under  the  designation  of 
article  14-a  of  the  Labor  Law.  This  act  is  modeled  upon  the  English  Work- 
men*s  Compensation  Act  of  1807,  which  has  since  been  extended  so  as  to 
cover  every  kind  of  occupational  injury.  Our  commission  has  frankly  stated 
in  its  repoH  that  the  classification  of  the  industries  which  will  be  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  present  statute  is  only  tentative,  and  that  other  more 
extended  classifications  will  probably  be  recommended  to  the  legislature  for 
its  action. 

The  statute,  judged  by  our  common-law  standards,  is  plainly  revolutionary 
Its  central  and  controlling  feature  is  that  every  employer  who  is  engaged 
in  any  of  the  classified  industries  shall  be  liable  for  any  injury  to  a  work- 
man arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  by  "  a  necessary  risk 
or  danger  of  the  employment  or  one  inherent  in  the  nature  thereof;  •  •  • 
provided  that  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  in  respect  of  any  injury  to 
the  workman  which  is  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  serious  and  willful 
misconduct  of  the  workman."  This  rule  of  liability,  stated  in  another  form, 
is  that  the  employer  is  responsible  to  the  employee  for  every  accident  in 
the  course  of  the  employment,  whether  the  employer  is  at  fault  or  not, 
and  whether  the  employee  is  at  fault  or  not,  except  when  the  fault 
of  the  employee  is  so  grave  as  to  constitute  serious  and  willful  mis- 
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conduct  on  liis  part.  The  radical  character  of  this  legislation  is  at 
once  revealed  by  contrasting  it  with  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  under 
which  the  employer  is  liable  for  injuries  to  his  employee  only  when  the 
employer  is  guilty  of  some  act  or  acts  of  negligence  which  caused  the  occur- 
rence out  of  which  the  injuries  arise,  and  then  only  when  the  employee  is 
shown  to  be  free  from  any  negligence  which  contributes  to  the  occurrence. 
The  several  judicial  and  statutory  modifications  of  this  broad  rule  of  the 
common  law  we  shall  further  on  have  occasion  to  mention.  Just  now  our 
purpose  is  to  present  in  sharp  juxtaposition  the  fundamentals  of  these  two 
opposing  rules,  namely,  that  under  the  common  law  an  employer  is  liable 
to  his  injured  employee  only  when  the  employer  is  at  fault  and  the  employee 
is  free  from  fault;  while  under  the  new  statute  the  employer  is  liable, 
although  not  at  fault,  even  when  the  employee  is  at  fault,  unless  this  latter 
fault  amounts  to  serious  and  willful  misconduct.  The  reasons  for  this 
departure  from  our  long-established  law  and  usage  are  summarized  in  the 
language  of  the  commission  as  follows: 

"  Firsty  that  the  present  system  in  New  York  rests  on  a  basis  that  is 
economically  unwise  and  unfair,  and  that  in  operation  it  is  wasteful,  uncer- 
tain and  productive  of  antagonism  between  workmen  and  employers. 

"  Second,  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  none  and  tolerable  only  to  those  employers 
and  workmen  who  practically  disregard  their  legal  rights  and  obligations, 
and  fairly  share  the  burden  of  accidents  in  industries. 

"  Third,  that  the  evils  of  the  system  are  most  marked  in  hazardous  employ- 
ments, where  the  trade  risk  is  high  and  serious  accidents  frequent. 

**  Fourth,  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  workmen  in  the  dangerous  trades  do 
not,  and  practically  cannot,  provide  for  themselves  adequate  accident  insur- 
ance, and,  therefore,  the  burden  of  serious  accidents  falls  on  the  workmen 
least  able  to  bear  it,  and  brings  many  of  them  and  their  families  to  want." 

This  indictment  of  the  old  system  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  antici- 
pated benefits  under  the  new  statute  as  follows :  "  These  results  can,  we 
think,  be  best  avoided  by  compelling  the  employer  to  share  the  accident 
burden  in  intrinsically  dangerous  trades,  since  by  fixing  the  price  of  his 
product  the  shock  of  the  accident  may  be  borne  by  the  community.  In  those 
employments  which  have  not  so  great  an  element  of  danger,  in  which, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  such  imperative  demand  for  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state  for  the  safeguarding  of  its  workers  from  desti- 
tution and  its  consequences,  we  recommend,  as  the  first  step  in  this  change 
of  system,  such  amendment  of  the  present  law  as  will  do  away  with  some 
of  its  unfairness  in  theory  and  practice,  and  increase  the  workman's  chance 
of  recovery  under  the  law.  With  such  changes  in  the  law  we  ooaple  an 
elective  plan  of  compensation  which,  if  generally  adopted,  will  do  away  wiUi 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Its  adoption  will,  we  believe, 
be  profitable  to  both  employer  and  employee,  and  prove  to  be  the  simplest 
way  for  the  State  to  change  its  system  of  liability  without  disturbance  of 
industrial  conditions.  Not  the  least  of  the  motives  moving  us  is  the  hope 
that  by  these  means  a  source  of  antagonism  between  employer  and  employed, 
pregnant  with  danger  for  the  State,  may  be  eliminated." 

This  quoted  summary  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  the  l^slature, 
which  clearly  and  fairly  epitomizes  what  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  body 
of  the  report,  is  based  upon  a  most  voluminous  array  of  statistical  tables. 
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extracts  from  tlie  works  of  philosophical  writers  and  the  industrial  laws  of 
many  countries,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  sliow  that  our  own  system 
of  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  is  economically,  morally  and  legally 
unsound.  Under  our  form  of  government,  however,  courts  must  regard  all 
economic,  philosophical  and  moral  theories,  attractive  and  desirable  though 
they  may  be,  as  subordinate  to  the  primary  question  whether  they  can  be 
moulded  into  statutes  without  infringing  upon  the  letter  or  spirit  of  our 
written  constitutions.  In  that  respect  we  are  unlike  any  of  the  countries 
whose  industrial  laws  are  referred  to  as  models  for  our  guidance.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  countries  are  so-called  constitutional  monarchies  in  which, 
as  in  England,  there  is  no  written  constitution,  and  the  Parliament  or  law- 
making body  is  supreme.  In  our  country  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions are  the  charters  which  demark  the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  legis- 
lative power;  and  while  it  is  true  tlmt  the  rigidity  of  a  written  constitution 
may  at  times  prove  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  march  of  progress,  yet  more 
often  its  stability  protects  the  people  against  the  frequent  and  violent  fluc- 
tuations of  that  v/hich,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  public  opinion. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  turn  to  the  purely  legal  phases  of 
the  controversy  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  some  things  which  are  inci- 
dental to  the  main  question.  The  new  statute,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  common-law  theory  of  the  employer's  liability. 
Fault  on  his  part  is  no  longer  an  element  of  the  employee's  right  of  action. 
Tliis  change  necessarily  and  logically  carries  with  it  the  abrogation  of  the 
**  fellow-servant "  doctrine,  the  "  contributory  negligence "  rule,  and  the  law 
relating  to  the  employee's  assumption  of  risks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  first  two  or  these  are  subjects  clearly  and  fully  within  the  scope  of  legis- 
lative power;  aDd  that  as  to  the  third,  this  power  is  limited  to  some  extent 
hy  constitutional  provisions. 

The  "  fellow-servant "  rule  is  one  of  judicial  origin  engrafted  upon  the 
common  law  for  the  protection  of  the  master  against  the  consequences  of 
negligence  in  which  he  has  no  part.  In  its  early  application  to  simple 
industrial  conditions  it  had  the  support  of  both  reason  and  justice.  By 
degrees  it  was  extended  until  it  became  evident  that  under  the  enormous 
expansion  and  infinite  complexity  of  our  modern  industrial  conditions  the 
rule  gave  opportunity,  in  many  instances,  for  harsh  and  technical  defenses. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  much  restricted  in  its  application  to  large  cor- 
porate and  industrial  enterprises,  and  still  more  recently  it  has  been  modified 
and,  to  some  extent  abolished,  by  the  Labor  Law  and  the  Employers'  Liability 


The  law  of  contributory  negligence  has  tlie  support  of  reason  in  any  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  which  the  fault  of  one  is  the  basis  of  liability  for  injury 
to  another.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  at  least  logical  to  hold  that  one  who 
is  himself  to  blame  for  his  injuries  should  not  be  permitted  to  entail  the 
consequences  upon  another  who  has  not  been  negligent  at  all,  or  whose 
n^ligence  would  not  have  caused  the  injury  if  the  one  injured  had  been 
free  from  fault.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  reason  of  the  rule  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  effort  to  apply  it  to  a  great  variety  of  practical  conditions, 
and  that  its  efficacy  as  a  rule  of  justice  is  much  impaired  by  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  its  administration.  In  the  admiralty  branch  of  the  Federal 
courts,  for  instance,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  rule  of  comparative 
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negligence  under  which,  when  there  is  negligence  on  both  sides,  it  is  appor- 
tioned and  a  verdict  rendered  accordingly.  In  many  of  the  states  contribu- 
tory negligence  is  a  defense  which  must  be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defend- 
ant, and  in  some  states  it  has  been  entirely  abrogated  by  statute.  In  our 
own  state  the  plaintiff's  freedom  from  contributory  negligence  is  an  essential 
part  of  his  cause  of  action  which  must  be  aflBrmatively  established  by  him, 
except  in  cases  brought  by  employees  under  the  Labor  Law,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  contributory  negligence  of  an  employee  is  now  made  a  defense  which  must 
be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  employer;  and  under  the  Employers*  Liability 
Act  which  provides  that  the  employee's  continuance  in  his  employment  after 
he  has  knowledge  of  dangerous  conditions  from  which  injury  may  ensue, 
shall  not,  as  matter  of  law,  constitute  contributory  negligence. 

Under  the  common  law  the  employee  was  also  held  to  have  assumed  the 
ordinary  and  obvious  risks  incident  to  the  employment,  as  well  as  the  special 
risks  arising  out  of  dangerous  conditions  which  were  known  and  appreciated 
by  him.  This  doctrine,  too,  has  been  modified  by  statute  so  that  under  the 
Labor  Law  and  the  >lmployers'  Liability  Act  the  employee  is  presumed  to 
have  assented  to  the  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or  emplojTnent  and 
no  others;  and  these  necessary  risks  are  defined  as  those  only  which  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  business  and  exist  after  the  employer  has 
exercised  due  care  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  employees,  and  has  com- 
plied with  the  laws  affecting  or  regulating  the  business  or  occupation  for 
the  greater  safety  of  employees. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  statutory  modifications  of  the 
'*  fellow-servant  **  rule  and  the  law  of  "  contributory  negligence  "  are  clearly 
within  the  legislative  power.  These  doctrines,  for  they  are  nothing  more, 
may  l>e  regulated  or  even  abolished.  This  is  true  to  a  limited  extent  as 
to  the  assumption  of  risk  by  the  employee.  In  the  Labor  Law  and  the 
Employers*  Liability  Act,  which  define  the  risks  assumed  by  the  employee, 
there  are  many  provisions  which  cast  upon  the  employer  a  great  variety  of 
duties  and  burdens  unknown  to  the  common  law.  These  can  doubtless  be 
still  further  multiplied  and  extended  to  the  point  where  they  deprive  the 
employer  of  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  our  Constitutions,  and  there,  of 
course,  they  must  stop,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  later  on. 

Passing  now  to  the  constitutional  objections  which  are  presented  against 
the  new  statute,  we  will  first  eliminate  those  which  we  regard  as  clearly  or 
probably  untenable.  The  appellant  argues  and  the  respondent  admits  that 
the  new  statute  cannot  be  upheld  under  the  reserved  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  alter  and  amend  charters.  It  is  true  that  the  defendant  in  the 
case  at  bar  is  a  railroad  corporation,  but  the  act  applies  to  eight  enumerated 
occupations  or  industries  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  employers. 
They  may  be  corporations,  firms  or  individuals.  Nowhere  in  the  act  is  there 
any  reference  to  corporations.  The  liability  sought  to  be  imposed  is  based 
upon  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and  not  upon  the  legal  status  of  the 
employer.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  decide  how  far  corporate  liability 
may  be  extended  under  the  reserved  power  to  alter  or  amend  charters,  except 
as  that  question  may  be  incidentally  discussed  in  considering  the  police  power 
of  the  state. 

The  appellant  contends  that  the  classification  in  this  statute,  of  a  limited 
number  of  employments  as  dangerous,  is  fanciful  or  arbitrary,  and  is,  there- 
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fore,  repugnant  to  that  part  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  guarantees  to  all  our  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Classification,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  or  of  regulation  under  the 
police  power,  is  a  legislative  function  with  which  the  courts  have  no  right 
to  interfere  unless  it  is  so  clearly  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  as  to  invade 
some  constitutional  right.  A  state  may  classify  persons  and  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  legislation  provided  the  classification  is  based  on  proper  and 
justifiable  distinctions  {i^t,  John  v.  Xeic  York,  201  U.  S.  633;  Missouri  P<ic, 
Ry,  Co,  V.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205;  Minneapolis  d  St.  L,  Hy.  Co.  v.  Herrick, 
127  U.  S.  210;  Chicago,  K,  d  W,  R.  R,  Co.  v.  Pontius,  157  U.  S.  209),  and 
for  a  purpose  within  the  legislative  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  that  all  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in  the  statute  are  more  or  less 
inherently  dangerous  to  a  degree  which  justifies  such  legislative  regulation 
as  is  properly  witJiin  the  scope  of  the  police  power.  We  need  not  look  for 
illustration  or  authority  outside  of  the  Labor  Law  to  which  this  new  statute 
has  been  added.  The  whole  of  that  law  which  precedes  the  latest  addition 
is  devoted  to  restrictions  and  regulations  imposed  upon  employers  in  specified 
occupations  or  conditions  for  the  conservation  of  the  health,  safety  and 
morals  of  employees.  3'hese  restrictions  and  regulations  do  not  affect  all 
employers  alike  in  all  occupations,  nor  are  they  designed  to  have  that  effect. 
The  mandate  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  complied  with  if  all  who  are 
in  a  particular  class  are  treated  alike  {Missouri  l*ac.  Ry.  Co  v.  llumes,  115 
U.  S.  512,  523;  Earlier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27;  Soon  Ring  v.  Crowley, 
113  U.  S.  703;  Magoun  v.  111.  Trust  d  Sav.  Bank,  170  U.  S.  283,  294;  People 
etD  rel.  Hatch  v.  Reardon,  184  N.  Y.  431;  People  ex  reU  Farrington  v.  Men- 
9ching,  187  N.  Y.  8,  16),  and  that,  we  think,  is  the  effect  of  this  classification. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  statute  is  that  it  violates  section  2 
of  article  1  of  our  State  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  The  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore  used  shall  remain  inviolate 
forever."  This  objection  is  aimed  at  the  provisions  of  sections  219-a  and 
219-d  of  the  statute,  which  relate  to  the  scale  of  compensation  "  and  "  settle- 
ment of  disputes,"  and  has  no  reference  to  the  fundamental  question  whether 
the  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  employer  a  liability  when  he  is  not  at  fault, 
constitutes  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  In  other 
words,  ■  the  objection  which  we  are  now  considering  bears  solely  upon  the 
question  whether  the  two  last-mentioned  sections  of  the  statute  deprive  the 
employer  of  the  right  to  have  a  jury  fix  the* amount  which  he  shall  pay  when 
his  liability  to  pay  has  been  determined  against  him.  If  these  provisions 
relating  to  compensation  are  to  be  construed  as  definitely  fixing  the  amount 
which  an  employer  must  pay  in  every  case  where  his  liability  is  established 
by  the  statute,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  constitute  a  legislative  usur- 
pation of  one  of  the  functions  of  a  common-law  jury.  In  all  cases  where 
there  is  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  there  are  two  elements  which  necessarily 
enter  into  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff:  1.  The  right  to  recover.  2.  The  amount 
of  the  recovery.  It  is  as  much  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  have  a  jury  assess 
the  damages  claimed  against  him  as  it  is  to  have  the  question  of  his  liability 
determined  by  the  same  body.  {East  Kingston  v.  Towle,  48  N.  H.  57;  Wada- 
worth  V.  Union  Pacific  Ry,  Co,,  18  Col.  600;  Fairchild  v.  Rich,  69  Vt.  202.) 
This  part  of  the  statute,  in  its  present  form,  has  given  rise  to  conflicting 
▼iews  among  the  members  of  the  court,  and,  since  the  disposition  of  the 
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questions  which  it  suggests  is  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case^  we 
do  not  decide  it. 

Thus  far  we  liave  considered  only  such  portions  of  the  statute  as  we  deem 
to  be  clearly  within  the  legislative  power,  and  one  as  to  which  there  ia 
difference  of  opinion.  This  we  have  done  because  we  desire  to  present  no 
purely  tf clinical  or  hypercritical  ohstacles  to  any  plan  for  the  beneficent 
reformation  of  a  branch  of  our  jurisprudence  in  which,  it  may  be  conceded, 
reform  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  In  this  spirit  we  have 
called  attention  to  those  features  of  the  new  statute  which  might  be  upheld 
as  consonant  with  legislative  autliority  under  our  constitutional  limitations, 
as  well  as  to  the  sections  upon  which  we  are  in  doubt.  We  turn  now  to  the 
two  objections  which  we  regard  as  fatal  to  its  validity. 

This  legislation  is  challenged  as  void  under  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  under  section  0,  article  1  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution, which  guarantee  all  persons  a;^ainst  deprivation  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  We  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  doHnitions  of  "life,"  "  liberty,"  "property,"  and  "due  process  of  law." 
Ihey  are  simple  and  comprehensive  in  themselves  and  have  been  so  often 
judicially  defined  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  their  meaning. 
Process  of  law  in  its  broad  sense  means  law  in  its  regular  course  of  adminis- 
tration througli  courts  of  justice,  and  that  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  every  man's  right  to  life,  liberty  and  property  is  to  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  those  ancient  and  fundamental  principles  which  were  in 
existence  wl»en  our  Constitutions  were  adopted.  "Due  process  of  law  implies 
the  right  of  the  person  affected  tliereby  to  be  present  before  the  tribunal 
which  pronounces  judgment  upon  the  question  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense;  to  be  heard  by  testimony  or  otherwise, 
and  to  have  the  right  of  controverting  by  proof  every  material  fact  which 
bears  upon  the  question  of  right  in  the  matter  involved.  If  any  question  of 
fact  or  liability  be  conclusively  presumed  against  him  this  is  not  due  process 
of  law."  {Zieglcr  v.  &  N.  Ala.  R.  R.  Co.,  58  Ala.  594.)  Liberty  has  been 
authoritatively  defined  as  "  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all  lawful 
ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful 
calling,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation"  {Matter  of  Jacobs, 
98  N.  Y.  98,  106)  ;  and  the  right  of  property  as  "  the  right  to  acquire,  possess 
and  enjoy  it  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  others  and  the 
just  exactions  and  demands  of  the  State."  {Bcrtholf  v.  O^Reillyy  74  N.  Y. 
609,  515.)  The  several  industries  and  occupations  enumerated  in  the  statute 
before  us  are  concededly  lawful  within  any  of  the  numerous  definitions 
which  might  be  referred  to,  and  have  always  been  so.  They  are,  therefore, 
under  the  constitutional  protection.  One  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  every 
citizen  is  to  hold  and  enjoy  his  property  until  it  is  taken  from  him  by  due 
process  of  law.  WTien  our  Constitutions  were  adopted  it  was  the  law  of  the 
land  that  no  man  who  was  without  fault  or  negligence  could  be  held  liable  in 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  another.  That  is  still  the  law,  except  as 
to  the  employers  enumerated  in  the  new  statute,  and  as  to  them  it  provides 
that  they  shall  be  liable  to  their  employees  for  personal  injury  by  accident 
to  any  workman  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  which 
is  caused  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  is  contributed  to,  by  a  necessary  risk  or 
danger  of  the  emplo3rment  or  one  inherent  in  the  nature  thereof,  except  that 
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there  shall  be  no  liability  in  any  case  where  the  injury  is  caused  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  seriwis  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  injured  workman. 
It  is  conceded  tliat  this  is  a  liability  unknown  to  the  conunon  law  and  we 
think  it  plainly  constitutes  a  depriration  of  liberty  and  property  under  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  unless  its  imposition  can  be  justified  under 
the  police  power  which  will  be  discussed  under  a  separate  head.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion  we  do  not  overlook  the  cogent  economic  and  sociological 
arguments  which  are  urged  in  support  of  the  statute.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  theory  of  this  law.  It  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  inherent  risks  of  an  employment  should  in  justice  be  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  employer,  who  can  protect  himself  against  loss  by  insurance 
and  by  such  an  addition  to  the  price  of  his  wares  as  to  cast  the  burden 
ultimately  upon  the  consumer;  that  indemnity  to  an  injured  employee 
should  be  as  much  a  charge  upon  the  business  as  the  cost  of  replacing  or 
repairing  disabled  or  defective  machinery,  appliances  or  tools;  that,  under 
our  present  system,  the  loss  falls  immediately  upon  the  employee  who  is 
almost  invariably  unable  to  bear  it,  and  ultimately  upon  the  community 
which  is  taxed  for  tlic  support  of  the  indigent;  and  that  our  present  system 
is  uncertain,  unscientific  and  wasteful,  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  employer  and  employee  which  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  state  to 
remove.  We  have  already  admitted  the  strength  of  this  appeal  to  a  recog- 
nized and  widely  prevalent  sentiment,  but  we  think  it  is  an  appeal  which 
must  be  made  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  courts.  The  right  of  property 
rests  not  upon  philosophical  or  scientific  speculations  nor  upon  the  commend- 
able impulses  of  benevolence  or  charity,  nor  yet  upon  the  dictates  of  natural 
justice.  The  right  has  its  foundation  in  the  fundamental  law.  That  can 
be  changed  by  the  people,  but  not  by  legislatures.  In  a  government  like 
ours  theories  of  public  good  or  necessity  are  often  so  plausible  or  sound  as 
to  command  popular  approval,  but  courts  are  not  permitted  to  forget  that 
the  law  is  the  only  chart  by  which  the  ship  of  state  is  to  be  guided.  Law 
as  used  in  this  sense  means  the  basic  law  and  not  the  very  act  of  legislation 
which  deprives  the  citizen  of  his  rights,  privileges  or  property.  Any  other 
view  would  lead  to  the  absurdity  that  the  Constitutions  protect  only  those 
rights  which  the  legislatures  do  not  take  away.  If  such  economic  and 
sociologic  arguments  as  are  here  advanced  in  support  of  this  statute  can 
be  allowed  to  subvert  the  fundamental  idea  of  property,  then  there  is  no 
private  right  entirely  safe,  because  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  absolute 
discretion  of  legislatures,  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  are  a 
mere  waste  of  words.  {WynehamGr  v.  People,  13  N.  Y.  378;  Taylor  v.  Porter, 
4  Hill,  140,  146 ;  Norman  v.  Beist,  5  Watts.  &  Serg.  193 ;  Hake  v.  Henderson, 
4  Dev.  15.)  As  stated  by  Judge  Comstock  in  the  case  of  Wynehamer  v. 
People,  "  these  constitutional  safeguards,  in  all  cases,  require  a  judicial 
investigation,  not  to  be  governed  by  a  law  specially  enacted  to  take  away 
and  destroy  existing  rights,  but  confined  to  the  question  whether,  under  the 
pre-existing  rule  of  conduct,  the  right  in  controversy  has  been  lawfully 
acquired  and  is  lawfully  possessed.''  (p.  306.)  If  the  argument  in  support 
of  this  statute  is  sound  we  do  not  see  why  it  cannot  logically  be  carried 
much  further.  Poverty  and  misfortune  from  every  cause  are  detrimental  to 
the  state.  It  would  probably  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  if 
there  could  be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.    Many  persons  have 
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much  more  property  than  they  can  use  to  advantage  and  many  more  find 
it  Ib  impossible  to  get  the  means  for  a  comfortable  existence.  If  the  legislature 
can  say  to  an  employer,  "you  must  compensate  your  employee  for  an  injury 
not  caused  by  you  or  by  your  fault,"  why  can  it  not  go  further  and  say  to 
the  man  of  wealth,"  you  have  more  property  than  you  need  and  your  neighbor 
is  so  poor  that  he  can  barely  subsist;  in  the  interest  of  natural  justice  you 
must  divide  with  your  neighbor  so  that  he  and  his  dependents  shall  not 
become  a  charge  upon  the  State  ? "  The  argument  that  the  risk  to  an 
employee  should  be  borne  by  the  employer,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the 
employment  may  be  economically  sound,  but  it  is  at  war  with  the  legal 
principle  that  no  employer  can  be  compelled  to  assume  a  risk  which  is 
inK?parable  from  the  work  of  the  employee,  and  which  may  exist  in  spito 
of  a  degree  of  care  by  the  employer  far  greater  than  may  be  exacted  by  the 
most  drastic  law.  If  it  is  competent  to  impose  upon  an  employer,  who  has 
omitted  no  legal  duty  and  has  committed  no  wrong,  a  liability  based  solely 
upon  a  legislative  fiat  that  his  business  is  inherently  dangerous,  it  is  equally 
competent  to  visit  upon  him  a  special  tax  for  the  support  of  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  devoted  largely 
to  the  alleviation  of  ills  primarily  due  to  his  business.  In  its  final  and 
simple  analysis  that  is  taking  the  property  of  A  and  giving  it  to  B,  and 
that  cannot  be  done  under  our  Constitutions.  Practical  and  simple  illus- 
trations of  the  extent  to  which  this  theory  of  liability  might  be  carried  could 
be  multiplied  ad  infiniiuntf  and  many  will  readily  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  There  is,  of  course,  in  this  country  no  direct  legal  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  the  liability  sought  to  be  imposed  by  this  statute,  for  the 
theory  is  not  merely  new  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  but  plainly  antago> 
nistic  to  its  basic  idea.  The  English  authorities  are  of  no  assistance  to 
us,  because  in  the  king's  courts  the  decrees  of  the  Parliament  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  although  they  are  interesting  in  their  disclosures 
of  the  paternalism  which  logically  results  from  a  universal  employers' 
liability  based  solely  upon  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  and  not 
upon  fault  in  the  employer,  lliere  are  a  few  American  cases,  however, 
which  clearly  state  the  legal  principle  which,  we  think,  is  applicable  to  the 
case  at  bar,  and  with  a  brief  reference  to  them  we  shall  close  this  branch  of 
the  discussion.  In  the  nitroglycerine  case  {Parrot  v.  WellSf  Fargo  d  Co.y 
li6  Wall.  624)  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  common  landlord  of  the  defendants 
and  other  tenants,  sought  to  hold  the  defendants  liable  for  damages  occa- 
sioned to  the  premises  occupied  by  the  other  tenants,  by  an  explosion  of 
nitroglycerine  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  defendants  as  common  carriers 
for  shipment.  It  appeared  that  the  defendants  were  innocently  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  packages  containing  the  dangerous  explosives,  and  that 
they  were  guilty  of  no  negligence  in  receiving  or  handling  them.  Upon  these 
facts  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  a  case  of  unavoidable 
accident  for  which  no  one  was  legally  responsible.  In  Ohio  d  Mississippi  Ry. 
Co,  V.  Lackey  (78  111.  55)  the  question  was  whether  the  railroad  company 
was  liable  under  a  statute  which  provided  that  "every  railroad  company 
running  cars  within  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  the  expense  of  the 
coroner  and  his  inquest,  and  the  burial  of  all  persons  who  may  die  on  the 
cars,  or  who  may  be  killed  by  collision  or  other  accident  occurring  to  such 
cars,  or  otherwise."    In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  that  section  of  the  law  Mr. 
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Justice  Bbeese  observed:  "An  examination  of  the  section  will  show  that 
no  default,  or  negligence  of  any  kind,  need  be  established  against  the  railroad 
company,  but  they  are  mulcted  in  heavy  charges  if,  notwithstanding  all  their 
care  and  caution,  a  death  should  occur  on  one  of  their  cars,  no  matter  how 
caused,  even  if  by  the  party's  own  hand.  Running  of  trains  by  these  cor- 
porations is  lawful  and  of  great  public  benefit.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
liability  attaches  for  the  violation  of  any  law,  the  omission  of  any  duty 
or  the  want  of  proper  care  or  skill  in  running  their  trains.  The  penalty  is 
not  aimed  at  anything  of  this  kind.  We  say  penalty,  for  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  penalty,  and  there  is  a  constitutional  inhibition  against  imposing  penal- 
ties where  no  law  has  been  violated  or  duty  neglected.  Neither  is  pretended 
in  this  case,  nor  are  they  in  contemplation  of  the  statute.  A  passenger  on 
a  train  dies  from  sickness.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth.  Why  should  his  burial 
expenses  be  cliarged  to  the  railroad  company?  There  is  neither  reason  nor 
justice  in  it;  and  if  he  be  poor,  having  not  the  means  for  a  decent  burial, 
the  general  law  makes  ample  provision  for  such  cases.''  To  the  same  effect 
are  the  numerous  cases  arising  under  statutes  passed  by  different  states 
imposing  upon  railroad  corporations  absolute  liability  for  killing  or  injuring 
upon  their  rights  of  way  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  by  running  over  them,  in  which 
this  liability  was  held  to  constitute  a  deprivation  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  {Jenset^  v.  Union  Pacific  Ry,  Co.,  6  Utah,  253;  Ziegler  v. 
South  d  North  Alabama  Ry.  Co,,  58  Ala.  5^;  Birmingham  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Parsons,  100  Ala.  662;  Bi^linghery  v.  Montana  Union  Ry.  Co.,  8  Mont.  271; 
Schenk  v.  Union  Paoifio  Ry,  Co.,  5  Wyo.  430;  Cottrell  v.  Union  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.,  2  Wyo.  540.) 

A  different  interpretation  has  been  given  to  statutes  imposing  upon  rail- 
road corporations  the  duty  to  fence  their  rights  of  way,  under  which  the 
liability  is  imposed  for  failure  to  obey  the  command  of  the  statutes.  (Quack- 
enbitsh  V.  Wis.  Ry.  Co.,  62  Wis.  411;  Missouri  Pac,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Humes,  115 
U.  S.  512;  Minneapolis  d>  8t.  L.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Beckicith,  129  U.  S.  26.)  "But 
even  such  statutes,"  says  Black  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Law  (2d  ed. 
p.  351),  "cannot  go  beyond  the  imposition  of  such  a  penalty  in  cases  where 
the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  company.  If  the  law  attempts  to  make 
such  companies  liable  for  accidents  which  were  not  caused  by  their  negligence 
or  disobedience  of  the  law,  but  by  the  negligence  of  others  or  by  uncon- 
trollable causes,  or  does  not  give  the  company  an  opportunity  to  show 
these  facts  in  its  own  defense,  it  is  void." 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  its  basic  and  vital  features  the  right 
given  to  the  employee  by  this  statute,  does  not  preserve  to  the  employer 
the  "  due  process  "  of  law  g^ranteed  by  the  Constitutions,  for  it  authorizes 
the  taking  of  the  employer's  property  without  his  consent  and  without  his 
fault.  So  far  as  the  statute  merely  creates  a  new  remedy  in  addition  to 
those  which  existed  before  it  is  not  invalid.  The  state  has  complete 
control  over  the  remedies  which  it  offers  to  suitors  in  its  courts  even  to  the 
point  of  making  them  applicable  to  rights  or  equities  already  in  existence. 
It  may  change  the  common  law  and  the  statutes  so  as  to  create  duties  and 
liabilities  which  never  existed  before.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bbown  in  Holden  v.  Hardy  (169  U.  S.  366,  385,  386),  that  "the  law  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  progressive  science;  that  in  some  of  the  states  methods 
of  procedure,  which  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  were  deemed 
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essential  to  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  people,  or  to  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  have  been  found  to  be  no  longer  necessary;  that  restrictions  which 
kad  formerly  been  laid  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  or  of  classes  of 
individuals,  had  proved  detrimental  to  their  interests;  while,  upon  the  other 
ftand,  certain  other  classes  of  persons,  particularly  those  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous or  unhealthful  employments,  have  been  found  to  be  in  need  of  addi- 
tional protection.  Even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  much  had 
been  done  toward  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  common  law,  particularly 
in  the  administration  of  its  criminal  branch.  »  »  •  The  present  century 
has  originated  legal  reforms  of  no  less  importance.  The  whole  fabric  of 
special  pleading,  once  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  elimination  of  the  real 
issue  between  the  parties,  has  crumbled  to  pieces.  The  ancient  tenures  of 
real  estate  have  been  largely  swept  away,  and  land  is  now  transferred  almost 
as  easily  and  cheaply  as  personal  property.  Married  women  have  been 
dmancipated  from  the  control  of  their  husbands  and  placed  upon  a  practical 
equality  with  them  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  possession  and  transmis- 
sion of  property.  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished.  Exemptions 
from  execution  have  been  largely  added  to,  and  in  most  of  the  states  home- 
^ads  are  rendered  incapable  of  seizure  and  sale  upon  forced  process.  Wit- 
nesses are  no  longer  incompetent  by  reason  of  interest,  even  though  they  be 
parties  to  the  litigation.  Indictments  have  been  simplified,  and  an  indict- 
ment for  the  most  serious  of  crimes  is  now  the  simplest  of  all.  In  several  of 
the  states  grand  juries,  formerly  the  only  safeguard  against  a  malicious 
prosecution,  have  been  largely  abolished,  and  in  others  the  rule  of  unanimity, 
so  far  as  applied  to  civil  cases,  has  given  way  to  verdicts  rendered  by  a 
three-fourths  majority."  The  power  of  the  state  to  make  such  changes  in 
methods  of  procedure  and  in  substantive  law  is  clearly  recognized.  {Hurtado 
V.  California,  110  U.  S.  516;  Hayes  v.  Missouri,  120  U.  S.  68;  Missouri  Pac, 
Railway  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205;  Hallinger  v.  Davis,  146  U.  S.  314; 
Matter  of  Kemmler,  136  U.  S.  436;  Duncan  v.  Missouri,  152  U.  S.  377.) 
We  repeat,  however,  that  this  power  must  be  exercised  within  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  prescribe  the  law  of  the  land.  Due  process  of 
law  "  is  process  due  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  phrase  as  used 
in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  with  reference  to 
the  power  of  the  states  means  the  general  law  of  the  several  states  as  fixed 
or  guaranteed  by  their  Constitutions.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
Dartmouth  College  case,  "  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  general  law;  the  law 
which  hears  before  it  condemns,  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry  and  renders 
judgment  only  after  trial." 

If  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  new  statute  violates  private 
Tight  by  taking  the  property  of  one  and  giving  it  to  another  without  due 
process  of  law,  that  is  really  the  end  of  this  case.  But  the  auspices  under 
which  this  legislation  was  enacted,  no  less  than  its  intrinsic  importance, 
entitle  its  advocates  to  the  fullest  consideration  of  every  argument  in  its 
support,  and  we,  therefore,  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  police  power  under 
which  this  law  is  sought  to  be  justified.  The  police  power  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  necessary  attributes  of  civilized  government.  In  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  it  embraces  the  whole  system  by  which  the  state  seeks  to  preserve 
the  public  order,  to  prevent  ofi'enses  against  the  law,  to  insure  to 
citizens   in   their  intercourse  with  each  other  the  enjojnment  of  tiieir 
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own  so  far  as  if*  reasonably  consistent  with  a  like  enjoyment  of  rights  by 
otliers.  Under  it  persons  and  property  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
restraints  and  burdens  iu  order  to  secure  the  general  comfort,  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  But  it  is  a  power  which  is  always  subject  to  the 
Constitution.,  for  in  a  constitutional  government,  limitation  is  the  abiding 
principle,  exhibited  in  its  highest  form  in  the  Constitution  as  the  deliberative 
judgment  of  the  people,  which  moderates  every  claim  of  right  and  control* 
every  use  of  power.  In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Common- 
tjcealih  v.  Algers  (7  Cush.  85)  :  "It  is  much  easier  to  perceive  and  realize 
the  existence  and  sources  of  this  power  than  to  mark  its  boundaries  or  pre- 
scribe limits  to  its  exercise."  It  covers  a  multitude  of  things  that  are 
designed  to  protect  life,  limb,  health,  comfort,  peace  and  property  according^ 
to  the  maxim  sic  utere  luo  ut  alienum  non  IcedaSy  but  its  exercise  is  justified 
only  when  it  appears  that  the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  a  particular  class,  require  it,  and  when  the  means 
used  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end,, 
and  are  not  unduly  oppressive.  {Latrton  v.  Steele,  152  U.  S.  133,  137;  Colon 
V.  Lisk,  153  N.  Y.  188,  196;  WHght  v.  Hart,  182  N.  Y.  330.)  In  order  to 
sustain  legislation  under  the  police  power  the  courts  must  be  able  to  see 
that  its  operation  tends  in  some  degree  to  prevent  some  offense  or  evil,  or  to 
preserve  public  health,  morals,  safety  and  welfare.  If  it  discloses  no  such 
purpose,  but  is  clearly  calculated  to  invade  the  liberty  and  property  of 
private  citizens,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  declare  it  invalid,  for 
legislative  assumption  of  the  right  to  direct  the  channel  into  which  the 
private  energies  of  the  citizen  may  flow,  or  legislative  attempt  to  abridge 
or  hamper  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  pursue,  unmolested  and  without 
unreasonable  regulation,  any  lawful  calling  or  avocation  which  he  may 
choose,  has  always  been  condemned  under  our  form  of  government.  Concrete 
illustrations  of  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  under  the  police  power 
are  to  be  found  in  this  very  Labor  Law  of  which  the  new  statute  is  a  part* 
As  this  statute  stood  before  article  14-a  was  added,  it  regulated  electric  work,. 
tl>e  operation  of  elevators,  work  on  scaffolds,  work  with  explosives  and  com- 
pressed air,  the  construction  of  tunnels  and  railroad  work.  It  regulated  the 
hours  of  work  in  certain  employments;  it  directed  the  payment  of  wages  in 
cjw»h  at  specified  periods;  it  provided  for  the  protection  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  ei-ection  of  buildings;  it  compelled  the  employer  to  guard  dangerous 
and  exposed  machinery;  to  construct  fire  escapes  and  ventilating  appliances; 
to  provide  toilet  facilities,  pure  drinking  water  and  sanitary  arrangements; 
it  prohibited  the  employment  of  women,  and  of  children  under  certain  ages, 
in  specified  occupations;  it  regulated  the  hours  of  labor  of  minors;  it  modi- 
tied  the  fellow-servant  rule,  the  law  of  contributory  negligence  and  the 
assumption  of  risks;  and,  in  sliort,  it  imposed  upon  the  employer  many  re- 
strictions and  duties  which  were  unknown  to  the  common  law.  Broadly 
classified,  all  these  and  similar  statutory  provisions  which  are  designed,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  conserve  the  health,  safety  or  morals  of  the 
employees,  and  to  increase  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  employer, 
are  rules  of  conduct  which  properly  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  police 
power.  {H olden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366;  Missouri  Pae.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Mackey, 
127  I'.  205.)  But  the  new  addition  to  the  Labor  Law  is  of  quite  a  difl'er- 
ent  character.    It  does  nothing  to  conserve  the  health,  safety  or  morals  of 
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the  employees,  and  it  imposes  upon  the  employer  no  new  or  affirmative 
duties  or  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Its  sole  piirpose  is 
to  make  him  liable  for  injuries  which  may  be  sustained  wholly  without 
his  fault,  and  solely  through  tlie  fault  of  the  employee,  except  where  the 
latter  fault  is  such  as  to  constitute  serious  and  willful  misconduct.  Under 
this  law,  the  most  thoughtful  and  careful  employer,  who  has  neglected  no 
duty,  and  whose  workshop  is  equipped  with  every  possible  appliance  that 
may  make  for  the  safety,  health  and  morals  of  his  employees,  is  liable  in 
damages  to  any  employee  who  happens  to  sustain  injury  through  an  acci- 
dent which  no  human  being  can  foresee  or  prevent,  or  which,  if  preventable  at 
all,  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  reasonable  care  of  the  employee  himself. 
That  this  is  the  unmistakable  theory  and  purpose  of  the  act  is  made  per- 
fectly plain  by  the  recital  in  section  215,  which  sets  forth  that  from  the 
nature,  conditions  or  means  of  prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  employments 
which  are  classified  as  dangerous,  "  extraordinary  risks  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  workmen  engaged  therein  are  inherent,  necessary  or  substantially  un- 
avoidable, and  as  to  each  of  which  employments  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  compensation  for  accidents  to  workmen."  And 
to  make  the  matter  still  more  plain,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  commission 
argues  in  his  brief  that  "  if  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  say  to  the 
employer  in  a  dangerous  trade,  *use  the  utmost  care  in  giving  your  work- 
men safe  work,  so  that  no  act  of  yours,  or  implement  of  yours,  or  work  that 
you  set  them  to  do  shall  hurt  them,  and  if  you  fail  you  shall  be  liable  in 
damages,'  if  it  is  competent  to  make  such  a  law,  then  it  is  equally  com- 
petent to  say  as  in  this  new  act  directly,  *  you  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
damages  caused  by  unsafe  condition  of  work,*  and  that  is  just  what  the 
liability  for  trade  risks  under  the  new  act  means."  In  this  argiunent  the 
learned  counsel  ignores,  or  at  least  misses,  as  we  think,  the  vital  distinction 
between  legislation  which  imposes  upon  an  employer  a  legal  duty,  for  the 
failure  to  perform  which  he  may  be  penalized  or  rendered  liable  in  damages, 
and  legislation  which  makes  him  liable  notwithstanding  he  has  faithfully 
observed  every  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law.  At  pages  46  and  47  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  are  quoted  the  several  pertinent  provisions  of 
our  State  Constitution.  (Art.  1,  sec.  18;  art.  1,  sec.  2;  art.  1.  sec.  1;  art.  1, 
sec.  6.)  With  reference  to  these,  the  commissioners  say:  **  It  is  obvious,  on 
a  mere  rending,  that  the  first  section  makes  it  .impossible  for  the  legislature  to 
enact  any  law  which  will  take  away  from  the  representatives  of  an  injured 
workman  the  right  of  action  there  named  for  injuries  causing  death,  nor 
can  the  legislature  limit  it  in  any  way.  It  is  equally  obvious,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  second  section  of  the  Constitution 
(Art.  1,  sec.  2),  to  provide  that  in  all  controversies  in  the  courts  of  law 
either  side  should  finally  have  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  on  the  question  of 
liability,  and  however  successful  or  unsuccessful  jury  trials  may  be  in  cases 
of  employer's  liability,  or  in  other  cases,  that  solemn  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution cannot  be  set  aside.  The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  Constitution 
above  quoted  are  practically  those  which,  like  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  provide  for  due  process  of  law  in  all  l^islation, 
that  is,  speaking  generally,  which  prohibit  the  passage  by  the  legislature 
of  siuch  legislation  as  shall  arbitrarily  deprive  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state  of  life,  liberty  or  property." 
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These  are  interesting  and  salient  admissions,  but  the  ease  with  which 
these  constitutional  provisions  are  brushed  aside  is  startling.  Continuing, 
the  commissioners  say :  "  But  we  regard  it  as  settled  that  the  legislature 
has  power,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  change  or  abrogate  the  common  law  on 
employer's  liability,  or  the  Employers*  Liability  Act,  or  any  other  statutes 
in  regard  thereto.  ♦  •  •  The  legislature  of  this  state,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  general  powers,  •  *  •  has  in  the  past  so  legislated  as  to  prescribe 
that  employers  in  New  York  industries,  shall  conduct  their  business,  use 
their  machines  and  use  their  property  in  such  ways  as  shall  conduce  to 
the  safety  of  the  employees  and  the  prevention  of  accident  and  disease. 
Such  is  the  whole  purposie  of  the  Labor  Law.  •  ♦  »  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  take  a  further  step  and  provide 
conditions  of  the  carrying  on  of  such  dangerous  industries  —  not  at  the 
moment  conditions  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  them  on  —  but  conditions 
providing  that  any  man  in  the  state  who  carries  on  such  dangerous  trades 
shall  be  liable  to  make  compensation  to  the  employees  injured  either  by 
the  fault  of  the  employer,  or  by  those  unavoidable  risks  of  the  employment. 
The  effect  of  such  a  statute  would  be  to  reverse  the  common-law  doctrine 
that  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  his  employment." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  members  of  the.  commission  we  beg  to  observe 
that  the  statute  enacted  in  conformity  with  their  recommendations,  docs 
not  stop  at  reversing  the  common  law;  it  attempts  to  reverse  the  very 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which,  the  commissioners  admit,  are  obviously 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature.  We  cannot  understand  by  what  power 
the  legislature  can  take  away  from  the  employer  a  constitutional  guaranty 
of  which  the  employee  may  not  also  be  deprived.  If  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  take  from  the  representatives  of  deceased  employees  their 
rights  of  action  under  the  Constitution,  by  what  measure  of  power  or 
justice  may  the  legislature  assume  to  take  from  the  employer  the  right  to 
have  his  liability  deteimiued  in  an  action  at  law?  Conceding,  as  we  do, 
that  it  is  within  the  range  of  proper  legislative  action  to  give  a  workman 
two  remedies  for  a  wrong,  when  he  had  but  one  before,  we  ask,  by  what 
stretch  of  the  police  power  is  the  legislature  authorized  to  give  a  remedy  for 
no  wrong?  If,  before  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  employer  had  a  right 
to  a  jury  trial  upon  the  question  of  liability,  where  and  how  did  he  lose 
it?  Can  it  be  taken  from  him  by  the  mere  assertion  that  this  statute  only 
reverses  the  common-law  doctrine  that  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  of 
his  employment?  It  would  be  quite  as  logical  and  effective  to  argue  that 
this  legislation  only  reverses  the  laws  of  nature,  for  in  everything  within 
the  sphere  of  human  activity  the  risks  which  are  inherent  and  unavoidable 
must  fall  upon  those  who  are  exposed  to  them.  We  must  admit  that  what 
the  legislature  may  prohibit  it  may  absolutely  control.  Where  the  right 
to  exist,  as  in  case  of  corporations,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
legislature,  that  right  may  l»e  granted  subject  to  prescribed  conditions. 
Tn  such  a  case  an  employer  may  be  made  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  his 
employees  as  a  condition  of  the  permission  to  engage  in  business.  But  when 
an  industry  or  calling  is  per  8c  lawful  and  open  to  all,  and,  therefore,  beyond 
the  prohibitive  power  of  the  legislature,  the  right  of  governmental  control  is 
f»ubject  to  such  reasonable  enactments  as  are  directly  designed  to  conserve 
health,  safety,  comfort,  morals,  peace  and  order.     {Lochner  v.  Xew  York, 
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198  U.  S.  4.>.)  ]'or  the  failure  of  an  employer  to  observe  such  regulations 
the  legislature  may  unquestionably  enact  direct  penalties  or  create  pre- 
sumptions of  fault  which,  if  not  rebutted  by  proof,  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  liability  for  damages.  That  must  be  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  police  power,  for  just  bej^ond  is  the  Constitution  which,  in 
substance  and  elTect,  forbids  that  a  citizen  shall  be  penalized  or  subjected 
to  liability  unless  he  has  violated  some  law  or  has  been  guilty  of  some  fault. 

I'he  limitations  of  the  police  power  are  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases.  In  Matter  of  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y.  98,  99)  it  was  held  that  an  act  was 
void  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  cigars  or  prepare  tobacco 
in  certain  tenements.  In  People  v.  Marx  (99  N.  Y.  377)  this  court  con- 
demned an  act  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine, upon  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  a  lawful  industry,  not 
injurious  to  the  public  and  not  fraudulently  conducted,  although  in  a  later 
case  {People  v.  Arenshergy  105  N.  Y.  123)  another  statute  relating  to  the 
same  subject  was  upheld  because  it  was  directly  aimed  at  a  designed  inten- 
tional limitation  of  dairy  butter.  In  People  v.  Qillson  (109  N.  Y.  389,  404) 
it  was  held  that  a  statute  was  not  within  the  police  power  which  prohibited 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  article  of  food  upon  any  representation  or  induce- 
ment that  anything  else  will  be  delivered  as  a  gift,  prize,  premium  or 
reward  to  the  purcliaser.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  it  was  not 
a  health  law;  that  it  was  not  designed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  convert  an  innocent 
act  into  a  crime.  lu  Colon  v.  Lisk  (163  N.  Y.  188)  the  statute  under  con- 
sideration provided  for  the  summary  seizure  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  used  by 
one  person  in  interfering  witli  the  oysters  or  shell  fish  of  another,  and  for 
its  forfeiture  and  sale.  It  was  held  that  the  statute  sanctioned  an  unau- 
thorized confiscation  of  private  property  for  the  mere  protection  of  private 
rights  and  was  not  within  the  police  power  of  the  state.  In  People  v. 
Hawkins  ( 167  X.  Y.  1 )  this  court  decided  that  a  statute  was  void  which 
made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  goods  made  in  a  penal 
institution  unless  they  were  labeled  "  convict  made."  In  People  v.  Orange 
County  Road  Van,  Co.,  (175  N.  Y.  84)  it  was  held  that  the  state  cannot 
dictate  to  independent  contractors  on  state  work  the  hours  of  labor  which 
they  shall  prescribe  for  their  employees,  where  there  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  work  or  in  the  provisions  of  the  contract  to  justify  legis- 
lative interference.  In  Beardsley  v.  2V.  T.,  L.  E,  d  W.  R,  R,  Co.y  (162  N.  Y. 
230)  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Mileage  Book  Act,"  which  required  railroad 
companies  to  issue  mileage  books  and  provided  a  penalty  for  refusal,  was 
unconstitutional  as  to  railroad  corporations  in  existence  at  the  tim«  of  its 
enactment,  because  it  was  an  illegal  invasion  of  the  vested  property  rights 
of  such  corporations.  In  Schnaier  v.  Navarre  Hotel  d  I.  Co,  (182  N.  Y.  88) 
the  court  pronounced  invalid  a  statute  which  provided  that  it  should  be 
unlawful  for  a  copartnership  to  engage  in  the  business  of  employing  a 
master  plumber  unless  each  and  every  member  thereof  shall  have  registered, 
after  examination  and  certification  by  an  examining  board  of  plumbers. 
In  People  v.  Marcus  (185  N.  Y.  257)  it  was  held  that  a  section  of  the  Penal 
Code  was  void  which  provided,  in  substance,  that  no  person  shall  make  the 
employment  of  another,  or  the  continuance  of  such  employment,  conditional 
upon  the  employee's  not  joining  or  becoming  a  member  of  a  labor  organiza- 
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tion.  In  People  v.  Williams  (189  N.  Y.  131,  134)  this  court  condemned 
that  part  of  the  Labor  Law  which  prohibited  the  employment  of  an  adult 
female  in  a  factory  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  held  that  it  was  not  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  since  it  had  no  reference  to  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  or  to  the 
healtbfulncss  of  the  employment. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  certain  special  cases  upon  which  the  exponents  of 
this  new  law  have  planted  their  faith  and  hope,  and  those  run  along  such 
divergent  lines  as  to  indicate,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  the  absence  of 
any  sound  legal  theory  upon  which  this  legislation  can  be  sustained.  These 
cases  are  cited  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  common  law  and  our 
statutes  furnish  many  illustrations  of  legal  liability  without  fault,  but  we 
shall  endeavor  by  analysis  to  show  how  inapplicable  they  are  to  the  questions 
now  before  the  court.  The  case  of  Marvin  v.  Trout  (199  U.  S.  212)  arose 
under  an  Ohio  statute  which  subjected  premises  used  for  gambling  to  a  lien 
for  money  lost  in  gambling.  The  statute  forbade  gambling,  and  the  court 
very  properly  argued  that  The  power  of  the  state  to  enact  laws  to  suppress 
gambling  cannot  be  doubted,  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  power  to  provide  that  the  owner  of  the  building  in  which  gambling 
is  conducted,  who  knowingly  looks  on  and  permits  such  gambling,  can  be 
made  liable  in  his  property  which  is  thus  used,  to  pay  a  judgment  against 
those  who  won  the  money,  as  is  provided  in  the  statute.  ♦  ♦  •  The 
liability  of  the  owner  of  the  building  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained,  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  statute,  was  clearly  part  of  the  means 
resorted  to  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  evil  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  morals  and  welfare."  (p.  224.)  A  more  cogent 
illustration  of  the  undoubted  application  of  the  police  power  cannot  be  found. 
In  the  interest  of  good  morals  it  is  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  suppress  gambling,  and  the  case,  so  far  from  being  an  authority 
for  the  idea  of  liability  v/ithout  fault,  proceeds  directly  upon  the  theory  that 
the  owner  was  at  fault  in  permitting  his  premises  to  be  used  for  an  illegal 
purpose.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Bertholf  v.  O^Reilly  (74  N.  Y.  509),  in 
which  this  court  upheld  the  so-called  "  Civil  Damage  Act "  which  gave  to 
every  husband,  wife,  parent,  guardian,  employer  or  other  person  who  should 
be  injured  in  person  or  property  or  means  of  support  by  any  intoxication  of 
any  person,  a  right  of  action  against  any  person  who  by  selling  or  giving 
away  intoxicating  liquors  caused  the  intoxication,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
subjecting  to  the  same  liability  any  person  or  persons  owning  or  renting  or 
permitting  the  occupation  of  any  building  or  premises  with  knowledge  that 
intoxicating  liquors  were  to  be  sold  thereon.  In  that  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
Martin  v.  Trout  Iftupra)^  the  controlling  principle  was  that  the  state  had  the 
right  to  prohibit  and,  therefore,  the  absolute  right  to  control.  As  Judge 
Andrews  pertinently  obser^'cd,  "  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  trijflfic 
in  intoxicating  liquors,  within  its  limits,  has  been  exercised  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  and  is  not  open  to  question.  The  state  may  pre8cril>e 
the  persons  by  whom  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  traffic  may  be 
carried  on.  It  may  impose  upon  those  who  act  under  its  license  such  lia- 
bilities and  penalties  as  in  its  judgment  are  proper  to  secure  society  against 
the  dangers  of  the  traffic  and  individuals  against  injuries  committed  by  in- 
toxicated persons  under  the  influence  of  or  resulting  from  their  intoxication.** 
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(p.  517)  The  defendant  in  that  case,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  licensee,  but  he 
had  rented  liis  premises  for  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  knowing  that 
they  were  to  be  so  used.  Upon  that  feature  of  the  case  Judge  Andrews  said: 
"  The  liability  imposed  upon  the  landlord  for  the  acts  of  the  tenant  is  not  a 
new  principle  in  legislation.  His  liability  only  arises  when  he  has  consented 
that  the  premises  may  be  used  as  a  place  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  lie  selects 
the  tenant,  and  he  may,  without  violating  any  constitutional  provision,  be 
made  responsible  for  the  tenant's  acts  connected  with  the  use  of  the  leased 
property."  (p.  o2o)  That  is  very  far  from  being  a  case  of  liability  without 
fault.  The  er.actment  of  the  ** Civil  Damage  Act"  was  clearly  within  the 
police  power,  and  the  liability  imposed  did  not  deprive  either  the  tenant  or 
the  landlord  of  "  due  process  of  law,"  for  each  had  the  right  to  his  day  in 
court  and  an  opportunity  to  disprove  the  facts  upon  which  the  statutory 
right  of  action  depended.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  statute  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  provide  that  the  mere  fact  of  selling  liquor  by  the  tenant, 
or  the  mere  fact  of  renting  the  premises  for  that  purpose  by  the  landlord, 
should  be  deemed  conclusive  proof  of  the  intoxication  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  liquor  was  sold,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  person  bringing  the  suit  had 
suffered  injury  thereby,  so  that  the  person  sued  could  not  be  heard  to  deny 
or  disprove  his  responsibility  for  the  intoxication  or  the  injuries  resulting 
therefrom.  Would  that  be  "due  process  of  law?"  Suppose  that  the  Ohio 
statute,  which  was  also  clearly  within  the  general  scope  of  the  police  power, 
had  imposed  upon  the  landlord  a  liability  for  money  lost  in  gambling  on  his 
premises  without  Jiis  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was 
used,  and  had  declared  that  evidence  of  the  mere  loss  of  the  money  should 
be  sufticient  to  sustain  a  judgment  against  him.  That  would  clearly  be  a 
case  of  liability  without  fault;  but  what  court,  controlled  by  constitutional 
limitations,  would  render  such  a  judgment?  We  are  referred  to  the  case  of 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  d  Pacific  Railway  Co,  v.  Zemecfce  (163l  U.  S.  582)  as 
an  illustration  of  liability  without  fault.  We  think  that  case  has  no  analogy 
to  the  case  at  bar.  There  a  statute  of  Nebraska  imposed  upon  railroad 
corporations  a  liability  for  all  injuries  to  passengers  except  when  occasioned 
by  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  person  injured,  or  when  the  injury  was 
sustained  in  the  violation  of  some  express  rule  or  regulation  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  point  decided  in  that  case  was  that  this  rule  of  liability  was  a 
part  of  the  veiy  statute  under  which  the  corporation  took  its  charter.  The 
defendant  in  the  case  at  bar  is  a  railroad  corporation,  and  as  such  may  be 
subject  to  state  regulations  which  would  not  apply  to  other  corporations 
or  to  individuals,  but  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  that  question,  since  the 
statute  before  us  has  reference  to  employers  in  their  relations  with  their 
employees,  and  not  to  railroads  in  their  service  to  the  public. 

In  support  of  this  new  statute  we  are  also  asked  to  consider  the  supposed 
analogies  of  the  law  of  deodands;  the  common-law  liability  of  the  husband 
for  the  torts  of  his  wife.:  the  liability  of  the  master  for  the  acts  of  his 
servant,  and  the  liability  of  a  ship  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  sick  or 
disabled  seamen.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  these  subjects  might 
be  very  entertainingly  elaborated,  but  for  the  practical  purposes  of  Ibis 
discussion  they  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of.  If  the  law  of  deodands  was 
ever  imported  into  this  country  it  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  found  ex- 
pression in  a  single  statute  or  judicial  decision.   It  was  one  of  those  primitive 
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conceptions  of  justice  under  which  a  chattel  which  caused  the  death  of  a 
human  being  was  forfeited  to  the  king.  We  are  unable  to  see  what  bearing 
it  can  have  upon  the  question  whether^  under  our  Constitutions,  it  is  due 
process  of  law  to  render  a  man  liable  for  damages  when  he  has  been  guilty 
of  no  fault.  Quite  as  far-fetched  seems  the  argument  based  upon  the  com- 
mon-law liability  of  the  husband  for  the  torts  of  his  wife.  Under  the  common- 
law  unity  of  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  was  presumed  to  act  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  former;  and  the  wife  could  never  be  sued  alone.  As  the 
nmrriage  vested  the  husband  with  the  personal  property  of  the  wife,  it  was 
simply  logical  that  he  should  pay  her  obligations.  So  with  the  liability 
of  the  roaster  for  the  acts  of  his  servant,  the  whole  theory  is  expressed  in 
the  maxim  qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  ae.  He  who  acts  through  another 
acts  himself.  How  do  these  illustrations  support  the  principle  of  liability 
without  fault?  Could  a  husband  or  master  be  held  liable  under  the  common 
law  when  the  wife  or  servant  had  been  guilty  of  no  wrong?  Would  the 
common  law  have  denied  to  the  husband  or  master  the  right  to  provide  that 
no  tort  had  been  committed  by  the  wife  or  servant?  The  admiralty  cases  of 
The  Osceola  (180  U.  S.  158),  The  City  of  Alexandria  (17  Fed.  Rep.  399), 
and  the  case  of  ^carff  v.  Metcalf  (107  N.  Y.  211)  seem  to  us  equally  inap- 
plicable as  authorities  for  the  proposition  that  the  law  recognizes  liability 
witliout  fault.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  contracts  and  services  of 
seamen  are  exceptional  in  character.  A  seaman  engages  for  the  voyage.  He 
is  subject  to  physical  discipline,  and  exposed  to  hardships  and  dangers 
peculiar  to  the  sea.  He  is,  in  effect,  a  co-adventurer  with  the  master,  and 
shares  in  the  risks  of  shipwreck  and  capture,  often  losing  his  wages  by 
casualties  which  do  not  affect  workmen  on  land.  For  these  and  many  other 
obvious  reasons  the  maritime  law  has  wisely  and  benevolently  built  up 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges  for  tlie  protection  of  the  seaman  which  are 
not  cognizable  in  the  common  law.  When  he  is  sick  or  injured  he  is  entitled 
to  be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  tlie  ship,  and  for  the  failure  of  the  master 
to  perform  his  duty  in  this  regard,  the  ship  or  the  owner  is  liable.  That  is 
a  right  given  to  the  seaman,  and  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the  master,  by  the 
plainest  dictates  of  justice,  which  arises  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case; 
and,  because  of  the  reason  of  the  rule,  the  right  and  duty  cease  when  the 
contract  has  terminated  and  the  seaman  has  been  returned,  to  the  port  of 
shipment  or  discharge,  or  has  been  furnished  with  means  to  do  so.  But 
beyond  this  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  owner,  there  seems  to  be  no 
liability  whatever  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  seaman  in  the  course  of  his 
work.  We  think  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  within  the  whole  range 
of  the  maritime  law  there  will  be  found  no  rule  which  renders  master,  owner 
or  ship  liable  in  damages  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the  seaman  without 
fault  on  the  part  of  any  one,  or  without  any  fault  except  his  own.  The  case 
of  Scarff  V.  Metcalf  (107  N.  Y.  211)  was  not  disposed  of  upon  any  such 
theory,  but  was  based  upon  the  neglect  of  the  master  to  perform  the  duty 
of  caring  for  the  injured  seaman  imposed  by  the  maritime  law.  The  legal 
Ftatus  of  seamen  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Robertson  v.  Baldwin 
(105  r.  S.  275),  where  it  was  held  that  compulsory  personal  service  of  a 
eeaman  in  performance  of  his  contract  was  not  a  violation  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  forbidding  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude.   In  that  case  the  learned  justice  who  wrote  for  the  court  suggested 
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that  enforced  service  under  a  Beaman's  contract  was  not  involuntary  within 
the  Constitution,  although  the  contract  would  not  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 
But  in  the  later  case  of  Clyatt  v.  United  States  (197  U.  S.  207)  it  was  held 
that  peonage  or  enforced  service,  whether  under  a  voluntary  contract  of 
service  or  not,  ivas  involuntary  servitude  and  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
in  all  cases  save  those  arising  out  of  the  exceptional  relations  of  the  seaman 
to  his  ship,  the  child  to  its  parents  and  the  apprentice  to  his  master.  In  the 
review  in  Robertson  v.  Baldwin  [supra),  of  the  various  decisions  in  admiralty, 
it  is  made  quite  clear  that  the  courts  have  always  regarded  seamen  as  irre- 
sponsible to  a  degree  which  makes  tliem  incapable  of  fully  protecting  their  own 
riglits.  With  the  power  given  to  the  employer  of  seamen  to  compel  specific  per- 
foimance  of  their  contracts,  there  are  imposed  certain  obligations  unknown  to 
any  other  relation.  It  is  a  relation  which  rests  on  affirmative  law  and  not 
on  natural  right.  We  can  find  no  analogy  between  a  case  arising  out  of 
«*uch  a  relation  and  one  in  wliich  an  adult  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  freely 
contracting  for  himself  voluntarily  enters  upon  employment  from  which  he 
is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  whenever  he  will. 

Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  case  of  Ht.  Louis  d  »S'an  Francisco  Ry. 
<;o.  V.  Mathews  (165  U.  S.  1),  in  support  of  the  contention  that  there  may 
*>e  liability  where  there  is  no  delinquency.  That  was  an  action  brought  by 
-an  owner  of  land  adjoining  the  defendant's  railroad  to  recover  damages  for 
the  destruction  of  his  dwelling-house  and  other  buildings,  caused  by  fire 
which  spread  from  sparks  emitted  by  the  defendant's  locomotives.  The  action 
M'as  brouglit  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Missouri  which  provided  that 
^*each  railroad  corporation,  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  state,  shall 
be  responsible  in  damages  to  every  person  and  corporation  whose  property 
may  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire  communicated,  directly  or  indirectly, 
^y  locomotive  engines  in  use  upon  the  railroad  owned  or  operated  by  such 
railroad  corporation;  and  each  such  railroad  corporation  shall  have  an 
inKurable  interest  in  the  property  upon  the  route  of  the  railroad 
owned  or  operated  by  it,  and  may  procure  insurance  thereon  in  its 
own  behalf,  for  its  protection  against  such  damages.'*  The  statute 
was  upheld  as  being  within  the  legislative  power  of  the  state.  That 
•decision  is  amply  supported  by  a  number  of  reasons  which  have  no  applica- 
tion to  the  controversy  at  bar.  To  begin  with,  the  Constitution  of  Missouri 
■contained  a  clause,  which  was  in  force  when  the  railroad  company  obtained 
its  charter,  providing  that  "  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state 
«hall  never  l)e  abridged,  or  so  construed  as  to  permit  corporations  to  conduct 
their  business  in  such  manner  as  to  infringe  the  equal  rights  of  individuals, 
or  the  general  well-being  of  the  state."  (Missouri  Const,  art.  12,  sec.  5.) 
Another  ample  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  railroads  alone  "  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  each  owner,  without  his 
consent,  along  the  route  selected  for  the  track,  and  of  traversing  the  same  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  at  all  seasons  whether  wet  or  dry,  with 
locomotive  engines  that  scatter  fire  along  the  margin  of  the  land  not  taken, 
thereby  subjecting  all  combustible  property  to  extraordinary  hazard  of  loss." 
{Orissell  v.  Housatonic  R,  R.  Co.,  54  Conn.  447.)  Then,  again,  "the  right 
to  use  the  agencies  of  fire  and  steam  in  the  movement  of  trains  is  derived 
from  legislation  of  the  state;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
for  the  state  to  determine  what  safeguards  must  be  used  to  prevent  the 
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escape  of  fire,  and  to  define  the  extent  of  the  liability  for  firea  resulting 
frotn  the  operation  of  trains  by  means  of  steam  locomotives.  This  is  a  matter 
within  state  control."  {Hartford  Ins,  Co,  v.  Chi.y  Mil,  d  8t.  Paul  Ry,  Co,, 
62  Fed.  Itep.  9(M.)  A  legislature  may,  if  it  chooses,  make  it  a  condition  of 
the  right  to  run  carriages  propelled  by  the  agency  of  fire,  that  the  corpora- 
tion employing  them  shall  be  responsible  for  all  injuries  which  fire  may 
cause.  {Jpgersoll  <f  Quigley  v.  Stockhridge  d  Pittsfield  R.  R.  Co.j  8  Alleii^ 
438;  Grand  Trnnk  Ry,  €o.  v.  Richardsfm,  9  U.  S.  454.)  And,  finally,  these 
statutes  are  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  have  no  contractual 
relations  to  the  corporations  which  inflict  the  injury.  In  such  a  case,  when 
both  parties  are  equally  faultless,  the  legislature  may  properly  consider  it  to  be 
just  that  the  duty  of  insuring  private  property  against  loss  or  injury  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  dangerous  instruments  should  rest  upon  the  railroad  com- 
pany, which  employs  the  instruments  and  creates  the  peril  for  its  own  profit, 
rather  than  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  who  has  no  control  over  or 
interest  in  these  instruments.  Quite  aside  from  the  considerations  which  sup- 
port such  a  statutory  liability  against  railroad  corporations,  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  extension  of  the  rule  of  the  common  law  to  modem 
conditions,  but  in  reality  a  return  to  the  original  common-law  doctrine  under 
which  every  person  who  permitted  fire  started  by  him  to  escape  beyond  hi» 
liouse  or  close  was  liable  to  every  one  who  suffered  loss  or  injury  thereby^ 
The  severity  of  that  early  English  rule  was  moderated  by  numerous  statutes, 
among  which  are  C  Anne  and  14  Geo.  III.  As  to  these  two  last-mentioned 
statutes  it  has  been  held  that  they  became  by  adoption  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  this  state  (Tliompson*s  Negligence,  vol.  1,  p.  148  et  aeq.,  notes  under 
"  Liability  for  Damages  by  Fire,"  and  Webb  v.  i?.,  W,  d  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  49  N.  Y. 
420,  426),  under  which  neither  individuals  nor  corporations  are  liable  for 
escaping  fire  unless  there  is  negligence.  {Clark  v.  Foot,  8  Johns.  421 ;  Bmnett 
V.  Scittt,  18  Barb.  347,  349;  f^tuart  v.  Haxoley,  22  Barb.  619,  621;  Radcliff*9 
Exra,  v.  Mayor,  etc,  of  Brooklyn,  4  N.  Y.  195,  200;  Calkins  v.  Barger,  44 
Barb.  424;  Sheldon  v.  Hudson  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  14  N.  Y.  219;  Steinweg  v.  Erie 
Ry.,  43  N.  Y.  123,  127.)  The  cited  cases  arising  out  of  injuries  inflicted  by 
animals  of  known  dangerous  or  vicious  propensities,  and  the  liability  which 
has  often  been  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  private  nuisances,  we  shall 
not  discuss,  for  we  think  they  are  governed  by  well-settled  principles  which 
clearly  have  no  application  to  the  questions  now  before  us. 

In  the  addenda  to  the  instructive  brief  of  the  counsel  for  the  commission 
our  attention  is  called  to  three  decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  which 
hare  been  but  recently  decided  and  not  yet  oflScially  reported.  {Noble  State 
Bank  v.  Haskell,  219  U.  S.  104;  Assaria  State  Bank  v.  Dolley,  219  U.  S.  121, 
and  Engel  v.  (yM alley,  219  U.  S.  128.)  These  cases,  it  is  contended,  strongly 
support  the  validity  of  the  legislation  which  we  are  condemning  because,  as 
counsel  asserts,  they  go  directly  to  the  ultimate  question:  "Is  the  act  an 
unreasonable  regulation  of  the  status  of  employment?  "  We  have  tried  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  our  judgment  this  statute  is  not  a  law  of  regulation. 
It  eontains  not  a  single  provision  which  can  be  said  to  make  for  the  safety, 
health  or  morals  of  tlTe  employees  therein  specified,  nor  to  impose  upon  the 
enumerated  employers  any  duty  or  obligation  designed  to  have  that  effect. 
It  does  not  affect  the  status  of  employment  at  all,  birt  writes  into  the  con- 
tract between  the  employer  and  employee,  without  the  consent  of  the  former. 
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a  liability  on  his  part  which  never  existed  before  and  to  which  he  is  permitted 
to  interpose  practically  no  defense,  for  he  can  only  escape  liability  when  the 
employee  is  injured  through  his  own  willful  misconduct.  That  is  a  defense 
which  needs  no  legislative  sanction,  since  it  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  most 
primitive  notions  of  justice  to  permit  one  to  impose  liability  for  his  willfully 
self-inflicted  injuries  upon  anotlier  who  is  wholly  free  from  responsibility  for 
them.  The  case  of  Engel  v.  O'Malley  [supra)  is  so  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  case  at  bar  that  we  need  only  state  the  facts  to  mark  the  contrast. 
The  Engel  case  arose  under  a  Xew  York  statute  which  provides  that  indi- 
viduals and  firms  shall  not  engage  in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  for 
safe  keeping  or  for  transmission,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  the  business 
of  banking,  without  first  obtaining  from  the  state  comptroller  a  license. 
The  same  statute  further  provides  that  applicants  for  such  a  license  must  pay 
a  prescribed  fee,  give  bonds  and  submit  to  other  restrictions.  We  have 
already  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  certain  parts  of  that  statute, 
(L.  1907,  ch.  185)  in  Musco  v.  United  Surety  Co,  (196  N.  Y.  459),  which 
was  an  action  upon  a  bond  given  under  it,  and  have  held  that  "  the  regu- 
lation of  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  is  plainly  within  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  state  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  various  pursuits  when  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public."  (p.  465)  The  portion  of  the  statute 
under  consideration  in  the  last  cited  case  was  plainly  directed  against  an 
obvious  evil  which  vitally  affected  the  public  walfare.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  the  gateway  through  which  this  .country  admits  each  year  thousands  of 
poor  and  ignorant  immigrants  who  deal  with  individiials  and  firms  engaged 
in  the  business  of  exchanging  domestic  for  foreign  money,  receiving  deposits 
and  transmitting  remittances  to  foreign  ports.  It  is  a  business  which  may, 
and  probably  does,  attract  some  irresponsible  and  mercenary  adventurers.  A 
law  designed  to  regulate  and  safeguard  such  a  business  in  a  way  which  affects 
no  constitutional  property  rights,  is  plainly  within  the  police  power  of  the 
state.  That  is  all  that  was  involved  in  the  Musco  case,  and  that  is  the 
extent  to  which  this  court  has  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  New 
York  statute  (L.  1907,  ch.  185).  It  need  hardly  be  argued  that  a  law  passed 
under  the  guise  of  such  a  purpose,  but  having  in  fact  no  relation  to  it,  and 
accomplishing  nothing  to  make  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  more  safe, 
would  be  as  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  police  power  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Banking  Law  requiring  banks  and  bankers  to  protect  their  customers,  to 
whom  they  pay  moneys,  against  thefts  or  other  physical  losses  thereof;  or 
an  amendment  to  the  Labor  Law  which  would  compel  the  industrial  employers 
to  give  each  employee  a  vacation  on  full  pay  during  two  months  of  every 
year. 

As  to  the  cases  of  'Sohle  Htate  Bank  v.  Haskell  (219  U.  S.  104)  and  Assaria 
State  Bank  v.  Dolley  (219  U.  S.  121)  we  have  only  to  say  that  if  they  go  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  any  law,  whatever  its  effect,  may  be  upheld  because  by 
the  "  prevailing  morality  "  or  the  "  strong  and  preponderant  opinion  "  it  is 
deemed  "to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public  walfare," 
we  cannot  recognize  them  as  controlling  our  construction  of  our  own 
Constitution.  That  the  business  of  banking  in  the  several  states  may  be 
regulated  by  legislative  enactment  is  too  obvious  for  discussion.  That  the 
extent  to  which  such  state  regulation  may  be  carried  must  depend  upon  the 
difference  in  constitutional  provisions  is  also  plain.    How  far  these  late 
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decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  regarded  as  committing 
that  tribunal  to  the  doctrine  that  any  citizen  may  be  deprived  of  his  private 
property  for  the  public  welfare  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide.  All  that  it 
is  necessary  to  affirm  in  the  case  before  us  is  that  in  our  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  state  the  liability  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  employers 
enumerated  in  the  statute  before  us  is  a  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.,  and  the  statute  is,  therefore,  void. 

The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  should  be  reversed  and  judgment 
directed  for  the  defendant,  with  costs  in  all  courts. 

Ctllkn,  Ch.  J.,  Gray,  Haight,  Willabd  Babtlett,  Chase  and  Collin, 
JJ.,  concur;  CuLLEN,  Ch.  J.,  also  files  an  opinion,  with  whom  Willabd 
Baktlett,  J.,  concurs. 

Following  is  the  separate  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice 


I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Werner  for  reversal  of  the  judgment 
appealed  from.  I  concede  that  the  Legislature  may  abolish  the  rule  of  fellow- 
servant  as  a  defense  to  an  action  by  employee  against  the  employer.  Indeed, 
we  have  decided  that  in  upholding  the  so-called  Barnes  Act  {Schraidin  v. 
.V.  y.  C.  d  H.  H.  R,,  194  N.  Y.  634).  I  concede  that  the  Legislature  may 
also  abolish  as  a  defense  the  rule  of  assumption  of  risk,  and  that  of  con- 
tributory negligence  unless  the  accident  proceed  from  the  willful  act  of  the 
employee.  I  concede  that  in  a  work,  occupation  or  business  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  Legislature  might  prohibit  its  pursuit  or  exercise  altogether,  the 
Legislature  may  prescribe  terms  under  which  it  may  be  carried  on.  Plainly, 
this  litigation  does  not  present  such  a  case.  The  Legislature  could  not  re- 
\oke  the  franchise  it  had  previously  given  to  the  defendant  to  operate  a  rail- 
road {People  V.  O'Brien,  111  N.  V.  1).  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
ivhere  the  effects  of  the  work,  even  though  prosecuted  carefully,  go  beyond 
a  person's  own  property  and  injure  third  persons  in  no  way  connected  there- 
with, the  person  for  whose  account  the  work  is  done  may  be  held  liable  for 
injuries  occasioned  thereby.  1  also  concede  the  most  plenary  power  in  the 
Legislature  to  prescribe  all  reasonable  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  work 
which  may  conduce  to  the  safety  and  health  of  persons  employed  therein. 
But  I  do  not  deny  that  a  person  employed  in  a  lawful  vocation,  the  effects 
of  which  are  confined  to  his  own  premises,  can  be  made  to  indemnify  another 
for  injury  received  in  the  work  unless  he  has  been  in  some  respect  at  fault. 
I  am  not  impressed  with  the  argument  that  the  common  law  imposed  upon 
the  employee  entire  responsibility  for  injuries  arising  out  of  the  necessary 
risks  or  dangers  of  the  employment.  The  statute  before  us  merely  shifts 
such  liability  upon  the  employer."  It  is  the  physical  law  of  nature,  not  of 
government,  that  imposes  upon  one  meeting  with  an  injury  the  suffering  oc- 
casioned thereby.  Human  law  cannot  change  that.  All  it  can  do  is  to  re- 
quire pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  party  injured,  and  I  know  of  no  principle 
on  which  one  can  be  compelled  to  indemnify  another  for  loss  unless  it  is 
baaed  upon  contractual  obligation  or  fault  It  might  as  well  be  argued  in 
support  of  a  law  requiring  a  man  to  pay  his  neighbor's  debts  that  the 
common  law  requires  each  man  to  pay  his  own  debts,  and  the  statute  in 
question  was  a  mere  modification  of  the  common  law  so  as  to  require  each 
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to  pay  his  neighbor's  debts.  It  is  urged  that  the  legislation  before  iis  can  be 
upheld  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Noble 
State  Bank  v.  Haskell  (219  U.  S.  104).  In  support  of  the  claim  there  is 
cited  from  the  opinion  the  following:  ''It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  the  police  power  extends  to  all  the  great  public  needs.  (Canfield  v. 
United  States,  167  U.  S.  518.)  It  may  be  put  fortli  in  aid  of  what  is 
sanctioned  by  usage  or  held  by  the  prevailing  morality  or  strong  and  pre- 
ponderant opinion  to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare"  (p.  111).  It  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  these  two  sentences 
would  justify  the  statute  before  us  and  possibly  any  legislation,  if  only  sup- 
ported by  a  sulllcient  popular  demand,  but  it  is  botli  unfair  and  unsafe 
to  excerpt  fragmentary  sentences  from  the  opinion  of  a  court  and  interpret 
them  apart  from  the  context  of  the  whole  opinion.  However  that  may  be, 
the  decision  in  the  Noble  Bank  case  is  not  controlling  upon  this  court  in 
the  construction  of  the  constitution  of  our  own  State,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  it,  at  least  until  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  court.  I  concur  with  Judge  Werner  that  the  act,  as  applicable  to 
the  case  before  us,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  corporations.  The  act  is  general,  not  confined  to  corpora- 
tions, and  even  if  it  were,  I  think  its  effect  would  be  a  deprivation  of 
property  not  authorized  by  the  reserved  power  to  regulate.  As  to  corpora- 
tions hereafter  formed  the  question  is  very  different.  The  franchise  to 
be  a  corporation  is  not  one  inherent  in  the  citizen,  but  proceeds  solely  from 
the  bounty  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  for  that  reason  the  Legislature  may 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  will  be  granted  and  require  the  acceptance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  a  condition  of  incorporation.  {Purdy  v.  Ene 
R.  R.,  162  N.  Y.  42;  Minor  v.  Erie  R,  7?.,  171  N.  Y.  566;  People  ex  rel. 
Schurz  V.  Cook,  110  N.  Y.  443;  S.  C,  148  U.  S.  397;  Chicago,  R.  I,  d  Pac. 
R'y  V.  Zemecke,  183  U.  8.  582.)  Even  in  the  case  of  existing  corporations 
the  corporate  existence  of  all  those  created  since  the  Constitution  of  1846 
may  be  revoked  by  the  Legislature,  though  the  property  rights  of  such 
corporations  and  their  special  franchises  other  than  the  one  to  be  a  cor- 
poration cannot  be  impaired.  (Const.,  Art.  VIII,  sec.  I;  Lord  v.  Equitable 
Life  Assur.  So&y,  194  N.  Y.  212.)  The  property  and  franchise  would  have 
to  be  managed  by  the  owners  as  partners  or  tenants  in  common,  and  the 
Legislature  might  require  as  a  condition  of  the  continued  right  to  be  a 
corporation  that  before  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  period  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  should  also  be  accepted  by  them.  They  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  t^ant  at  will  who,  when  the  landlord  raises  the  rent,  must  either  comply 
with  his  terms  or,  after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  prescribed  by  a 
notice  to  quit,  surrender  his  rights  under  the  lease.  But  indiridual  citizens, 
following  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life,  asking  no  favors  of  the  government, 
whether  a  corporate  or  other  franchise,  but  only  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  which  every  government  owes  to  its  citizens,  and  guilty  of  no 
fault,  cannot  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  indemnity  of  other  citizens 
who,  by  misfortune  or  the  fault  of  themselves  or  others,  have  suffered  in- 
juries, except  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  imposed  on  all,  at 
least  all  of  the  same  class,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  charity.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  now  referring  to  obligations  springing  from  domestic  relations. 
Willard  Bartlett,  J.,  concurs. 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT  OF  1910. 


With  the  Compensation  Act  of  1910  (chapter  674)  rendered 
void  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted  in  preceding 
pages,  additional  importance  attaches  to  the  companion  act  of 
1910  (chapter  352)  amending  the  general  employers'  liability 
law.  This  law  is  not  affected  by  the  decision  touching  the  com- 
pulsory compensation  act.  On  the  contrary  in  «the  decision  on 
the  latter,  the  Court  of  Appeals  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  primary  features  of  the  liability  law  are  clearly  within  the 
legislative  authority. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1910  comprises  two  entirely 
distinct  portions,  one  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  em- 
ployers' liability  for  damages  to  injured  workmen,  the  other  pro- 
viding a  compensation  plan  which  employers  and  employees  may 
voluntarily  adopt  as  a  substitute  for  the  employers'  legal  liability 
for  damages.    These  may  well  be  considered  separately. 

Employers'  Liability. 

In  order  to  make  clear  just  what  advance  has  been  achieved  in 
the  employers'  liability  law  of  1910,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
note  first  of  all  previous  laws  upon  the  subject. 

Until  1902  the  only  law  governing  the  liability  of  an  em- 
ployer for  damages  to  an  injured  employee  in  New  York  State 
was  the  common  law.  By  common  law  is  meant  the  fundamental 
rights  and  duties  of  employers  and  employees,  not  defined  by 
written  laws,  but  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  In  1902  an  em- 
ployers' liability  act  was  passed  which  somewhat  modified,  though 
mainly  only  codified,  the  common  law.  This  act,  known  as  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  applied  to  all  industries  and  occupa- 
tions. In  1906  the  so-called  Barnes  Act  was  passed  which 
further  modified  the  common  law  but  only  with  respect  to  railroad 
employees.  The  acts  of  1902  and  1906  were  the  only  liability 
acts  prior  to  the  1910  law.*  This  1910  law  entirely  supersedes 
the  law  of  1902  and  applies  to  all  industries  and  occupations.  It 

*  Tbe  act  of  19M  was  rewritten  and  iiia4e  a  part  of  the  Labor  Law  In  the 
Consolidation  of  Statntes  In  1909,  but  Its  provisions  were  not  dianged  thereby. 
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does  not  affect  the  Barnes  Act  of  1906  for  railroads,  however,  so 
that  the  present  statute  law  of  employers'  liability  in  this  state 
is  to  be  found  in  two  acts  —  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1910  (which  is  article  14  of  the  Labor  Law)  applying  to  all  occu- 
pations including  railroads,  and  the  Barnes  Act  of  1906  (formerly 
section  42-a,  but  now  section  64,  of  the  Kailroad  Law)  applying 
only  to  railroads. 

In  addition  to  these  statute  laws  there  remains,  of  course,  the 
common  law  as  to  employers'  liability,  which  is  not  superseded  by 
statute  law.  But  the  statute  laws  represent,  in  each  case,  an  en- 
largement of  the  rights  of  injured  workmen  as  compared  with 
their  common  law  rights.  To  make  clear,  therefore,  the  gains 
made  in  the  statute  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  the  com- 
mon law. 

In  the  common  law,  two  features  are  to  be  distinguished  —  the 
one  having  to  do  with  the  liability  of  the  employer,  the  other  with 
the  defenses  which  are  suflScient  to  save  him  from  the  liability 
which  might  otherwise  rest  upon  him.  Stated  very  briefly,  the 
employers'  liability  at  common  law  is  created  by  the  duty  which 
that  law  lays  upon  him  to  use  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of 
his  employees  while  at  work.  If  he  neglects  that  duty  in  any 
respect  and  such  negligence  is  the  cause  of  injury  to  an  employee, 
the  latter  may  recover  from  the  employer  damages  to  compensate 
him  for  his  injury  or  loss.  The  care  which  the  employer  must 
exercise  in  order  to  escape  liability  under  the  common  law  is 
<letormined  by  the  interpretation  of  the  courts.  As  so  de- 
fined it  must  cover  four  points:  place  of  work,  tools  and 
appliances,  hiring  of  suitable  employees,  and  rules  for  con- 
duct of  work.  The  degree  of  care  which  the  employer  must  exer- 
cise over  all  of  these  is  defined  to  be  that  which  is  "  reasonable," 
or  such  as  a  reasonably  prudent  person  would  exercise.  What  is 
reasonable  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  standard  of  what  is  reasonable  under  the  com- 
mon law  alone  tends  always  to  become  that  which  is  customary  or 
nsual  —  in  a  word  "  reasonable  "  care  is  "  ordinary  "  care.  But 
it  is  very  important  to  note  that  whenever  by  law  (such  as  the 
factory  law,  for  example)  employers  are  required  to  provide  cer- 
tain sefeguards  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  then  such  specific 
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requirements  are  recognized  as  setting  a  standard  of  care  for  the 
employer  in  addition  to  that  of  the  common  law,  and  failure  to 
provide  such  safeguards  renders  the  employer  liable  for  damages 
to  any  employee  who  may  be  injured  in  consequence.  It  is 
obvious,  of  course,  that  laws  requiring  safeguards  may  thus 
greatly  raise  the  standard  of  care  required  of  an  employer  be- 
yond that  set  by  the  common  law  alone,  if  he  would  escape  lia- 
bility for  damages. 

But  over  against  the  employers'  liability  as  above  described 
there  must  always  be  considered  certain  defenses  which  the  com- 
mon law  permits  the  employer  to  plead  and  which  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  or  reducing  the  general  liability  which  would 
otherwise  rest  upon  him.  These  are  three:  contributory  negli- 
gence of  the  injured  workman,  negligence  of  fellow  employees, 
and  assumption  of  risk  by  the  injured  employee.  It  is  these  with 
which  employers'  liability  statutes  deal  and  they  may  be  best  con- 
sidered separately  in  order  to  make  clear  the  changes  which  the 
statute  laws  in  New  York  have  made  in  the  common  law.  Each 
of  these  is  accordingly  taken  up  in  following  paragraphs  with 
reference  to  the  three  general  liability  laws  —  common  law,  law 
of  1902  and  law  of  1910  —  which  apply  to  all  occupations,  after 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Barnes  Act  of  1906,  affecting  rail- 
roads alone,  will  be  noted  separately. 

Contributory  Negligence, —  Under  the  common  law  in  order  to 
recover  damages  when  the  employer  has  been  negligent,  the  in- 
jured workman  must  prove  that  no  negligence  of  his  own,  that  is, 
that  no  lack  of  reasonable  care  on  his  part,  contributed  in  any  way 
to  bring  about  the  accident.  If  there  was  any  such  negligence  on 
his  part,  or  if  he  cannot  prove  entire  absence  of  such  negligence, 
he  cannot  recover.  The  act  of  1902  did  not  change  this  rule. 
The  law  of  1910,  however,  has  made  a  revolutionary  change  as  to 
the  necessary  evidence  on  this  point.  As  before,  contributory 
negligence  of  the  injured  workman  will  bar  him  from  recovering 
damages,  but  under  the  act  of  1910  the  employer  must  prove 
positively  that  the  workman  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence. In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  on  this  point  has 
been  shifted  from  the  workman  to  the  employer.  Before,  the 
workman  had  always  to  prove  that  he  was  not  negligent  in  order 
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to  make  his  employer  liable ;  now  the  employer  must  prove  that  he 
was  in  order  to  escape  liability  by  this  defense. 

Negligence  of  Fellow  Servmt. —  A  second  common  law  defense 
relieving  the  employer  of  liability,  was  the  rule  that  while  he  is 
responsible  to  an  outsider  for  the  negligence  of  one  of  his  em- 
ployees, he  is  not  liable  if  the  employee's  negligence  causes  an 
injurj^  to  a  fellow  employee.  The  significance  of  this  rule  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  common  law  regarded  practically  all  employees 
in  superior  positions  as  fellow  ser\"ants  of  those  below  them,  ex- 
cepting only  general  superintendents.  So  that  a  foreman,  for 
example,  might  direct  an  employee  to  do  a  dangerous  thing  with- 
out any  chance  of  recovery  for  the  latter  in  case  he  should  be 
injured.  The  act  of  1902  changed  this  rule  to  some  extent  by 
specifying  that  the  negligence  of  any  one  "  exercising  superin- 
tendence whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence,'^ 
shall  render  the  employer  liable.  But  the  act  of  1910  goes  very 
much  further  in  the  limitation  of  the  fellow-servant  rule  by  mak- 
ing the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  any  one  intrusted 
with  smj  superintendence  "  or  with  authority  to  direct,  control 
or  command  any  employee  "  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  that 
is,  practically,  of  any  foreman  or  boss. 

Assuraption  of  Risk, —  A  third  doctrine  of  the  common  law, 
under  which  the  employer  might  escape  even  from  liability  created 
by  his  own  negligence,  was  that  an  employee  assumes  not  only  all 
the  risks  of  the  employment  not  caused  by  any  negligence  of  the 
employer,  but  that  when  danger  exists  because  of  the  employers' 
negligence,  if  the  employee  knows  and  appreciates  such  danger 
and  continues  at  work  he  assumes  the  risk  of  such  danger  also,  so 
that  he  cannot  recover  in  case  of  accident  due  to  such  negligence. 
That  is,  his  continuance  at  work  under  such  circumstances  be- 
came, by  law,  equivalent  to  assrumption  of  the  risk.  By  the  act 
of  1902  this  rule  was  changed  so  that  the  continuance  at  work 
with  knowledge  of  the  danger  no  longer  constituted  assumption 
of  the  risk  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  it  was  made  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury  as  to  whether  it  constituted  assumption  of  the  ride  or 
not.  The  change  thus  made  was  essentially  only  a  change  of  pro- 
cedure. It  did  not  cHange  or  limit  the  risk  which  the  employee 
could  assnme,  but  it  provided  that  instead  of  presuming  that  it 
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was  assumed,  the  jury  must  determine  that  it  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  assumed.  But  the  law  of  ID  10  practically  eliminates  as- 
sumption by  the  employee  of  any  risk  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employer.  In  the  first  place,  it  absolutely  eliminates  it,  if  the 
danger  is  one  of  which  the  employer  knows  or  which  he  can  dis- 
cover by  "reasonable  and  proper  care,  tests  or  inspection."  In 
the  second  place,  the  only  assumption  of  risk  possible  for  the  em- 
ployee is  where  the  danger  due  to  the  employer's  negligence  is  one 
of  which  the  employer  does  not  know  or  which  he  cannot  discover 
by  proper  inspection,  but  which  is  known  to  the  employee,  and 
even  then  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  only  when  he  fails  to 
notify  the  employer  of  the  danger. 

The  above  covers  the  primary  features  of  the  general  laws  de- 
fining an  employers'  liability  for  damages  to  injured  employees. 
In  order  to  complete  a  statement  of  the  present  law  of  liability  it 
is  necessary  to  note  briefly  the  two  provisions  of  the  Barnes  Act  of 
1906,  which  aflFect  railroads  only.  One  of  these  deals  with  the 
fellow-servant  rule,  and  secured  to  railroad  employees  in  1906 
practically  the  same  modification  in  that  rule  which  has  now 
been  secured  for  all  occupations  by  the  General  Liability  Act  of 
1910.  In  fact  the  precise  terms  of  the  Barnes  Act  are  to  some 
extent  adopted  in  the  act  of  .1910.  The  Barnes  Act,  however,  in 
addition  to  making  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  any- 
one intrusted  with  authority  to  direct  another  in  his  work,  as  in 
the  act  of  1910,  specifies  also  as  in  the  same  class,  any  one  who  has 
"  for  the  time  being,  physical  control  or  direction  of  the  move- 
ment of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine,  car,  train  or  tele- 
graph office."  The  second  provision  of  the  Barnes  Act  makes  the 
mere  existence  of  any  defect  in  the  "  ways,  works,  machinery,  plant, 
tools  or  implements,  or  of  any  car,  train,  locomotive  or  attachment 
thereto,"  which  the  employer  could  have  discovered  by  "reason- 
able and  proper  care,  tests  or  inspection,"  prima  facie  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  It  is  not  certain  how  far 
this  provision  extends  a  railroad's  liability  beyond  that  under 
the  common  law,  which  itself  lays  the  duty  of  inspecting  ways, 
machinery,  etc.,  upon  the  employer.  It  at  least  makes  definite, 
however,  a  railroad's  responsibility  for  any  defects  which  can  be 
discovered  by  inspection. 
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The  Voluntary  Compensation  Plan. 


Sections  205  to  212  of  the  Liability  Act  of  1910  contain  a  plan 
by  which  employers  and  employees,  who  so  desire,  may  by  volun- 
tary agreement  substitute  for  the  employer's  liability  to  pay 
damages  in  such  accidents  as  may  be  due  to  his  negligence,  and 
with  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  determined  for  each  case  by  the 
jury,  payment  in  all  accidents  (not  due  to  the  serious  and  will- 
ful misconduct  of  the  injured  employee)  of  a  fixed  scale  of  com- 
pensation. The  scale  of  compensation  under  this  voluntary  plan 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  was  specified  in  the  com- 
pulsory compensation  act,  including  half  wages  in  disability, 
beginning  two  weeks  after  the  accident  (but  not  over  $10  per 
week  and  not  to  continue  more  than  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
the  accident),  and  four  years'  wages,  or  twelve  hundred  times  the 
daily  wage,  in  case  of  death  (but  not  over  $3,000). 

In  other  words,  Avhile  the  compulsory  compensation  act  is 
now  void  under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  is  still 
possible  for  employers  and  employees  by  voluntary  agreement  to 
establish  an  equally  favorable  system  of  compensation,  and  this 
can  be  done  in  any  industry  (except  railroads  which  are  expressly 
excepted)  whereas  the  now  void  compulsory  law  applied  only  to 
eight  specified  classes  of  occupations.  The  motive  for  providing 
this  voluntary  plan  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Liability  Com- 
mission, which  drafted  the  law,  as  follows  (page  57) : 

*  *  *  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  employers  in  New  York 
are  trying  to  take  care  of  their  injured  workmen  in  a  substantially  satisfac- 
tory way,  and  that  some  of  them  have  adopted  voluntarily,  by  mutual  con- 
cession between  themselves  and  their  employees,  schemes  of  compensation 
which  practically  take  the  place  of  the  Liability  Law.  There  are,  however, 
difficulties  with  such  voluntary  schemes,  first,  that  under  them  the  workman 
has  no  definite  rights  on  which  he  can  depend  and  has  no  means  of  enforcing 
his  claim  for  compensation,  save  through  his  power  to  sue  the  employer  at 
law,  and  that  we  deem  unfortunate.  We  do  not  propose  to  allow  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  to  enter  into  contracts  in  regard  to  this  private 
compensation  system,  unregulated,  since  that  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to 
an  abuse  of  power  by  the  employer  (which  was  apparent  in  the  contracting- 
out  system  in  England  where  it  was  permitted),  but  we  would  permit  any 
employer  and  employee  who  consented  to  it  to  agree  to  be  bound  by  a  defi- 
nite system  of  compensation  which  we  outline  in  the  bill.  When  this  plan 
is  consented  to  by  both  parties,  it  will  give  legal  rights  to  the  injured  work- 
man. The  scale  of  compensation  which  we  propose,  and  the  scheme  of  com- 
pensation is  practically  the  same  as  that  outlined  in  the  compulsory  bill. 
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We  make  this  recommendation  because  of  our  belief  in  the  compensation 
policy,  and  because  we  see  no  reason  why  employers  and  employees  who  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  adopt  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Under 
the  law  of  this  State,  as  construed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to-day  (see 
Johnson  v.  Wells  Fargo,  184  N.  Y.  379),  such  a  plan  could  probably  not  be 
carried  out  without  this  statutory  authority. 

The  method  of  establishing  the  voluntary  plan  of  compensation 
consists  in  filing  with  the  county  clerk  of  written  agreements  be- 
tween the  employer  and  each  employee  who  agrees  to  the  plan^ 
signed  and  acknowledged  by  both  in  the  same  manner  as  is  re- 
quired in  a  conveyance  of  real  property.*  A  report  of  the  agree- 
ment (showing  details  as  specified  in  section  211  of  the  law)  must 
also  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  agreement  or 
consent  remains  in  force  so  long  as  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee  continues,  unless  it  is  terminated  by  either  party  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time  on  sixty  days'  notice.  Agreements  may 
be  entered  into  at  any  time.  When  made  and  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  force,  the  employee  cannot  sue  for  damages  under  the 
general  liability  law  except  when  an  accident  is  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  employer  to  obey  an  order  of  the  proper  authority 
to  provide  some  safeguard  directed  by  law,  or  by  serious  and  will- 
ful misconduct  of  the  employer.  In  such  cases  the  injured  em- 
ployee has  the  right  to  choose  between  suing  for  damages  or  ac- 
cepting the  compensation,  but  in  all  other  cases  he  has  a  right 
only  to  compensation,  though  he  may  sue  for  this  if  necessary. 
In  other  words,  when  an  employee  consents  to  the  voluntary  com- 
pensation plan,  he  is  sure  of  compensation  according  to  the  scale 
in  the  law  in  every  accident  not  due  to  his  own  serious  or  willful 
misconduct,  but  when  his  employer  fails  to  live  up  to  the  laws  re- 
quiring safeguards  or  is  grossly  negligent  as  to  safety,  he  may 
sue  for  higher  damages  instead. 


Although  the  liability  law  of  1910  has  been  in  effect  only  since 
October  1,  it  is  possible  to  give  very  definite  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  voluntary  compensation  plan  up  to  the  present 
time  (April  1,  1911),  owing  to  the  requirement  that  agreements 
for  its  adoption  must  be  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

•  The  law  does  not  spocify  a  separate  agreement  for  each  employee  but  Its  pro- 
yIhIods  would  seem  practically  to  necessitate  it. 
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The  fact  is  that  in  the  six  months  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
only  one  instance  of  its  adoption  has  been  reported.  The  em- 
ployer in  this  case  is  a  Kew  York  City  firm  of  manufacturers 
which  employed  440  shop  hands  in  1910,  and  which  on  March 
16  filed  consents  with  36  employees.  Nearly  all  of  the  latter  ap- 
pear to  be  skilled  hands,  with  wages  of  $4.50  and  $5  per  day. 

Besides  this  case  of  actual  adoption  of  the  plan,  inquiries  con- 
cerning it  have  been  received  from  several  other  firms  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  but  thus  far  none  of  these  has  reported  its 
adoption.  Such  inquiries  revealed  considerable  uncertainity  in 
the  minds  of  those  interested,  as  to  the  necessary  form  of  agree- 
ment to  comply  with  the  law.  The  act  prescribes  no  form  but 
only  the  method  of  filing  and  acknowledgment.  In  order  to  as- 
sist, if  possible,  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  plan,  the 
Department  finally  drafted  a  form  of  agreement  and  submitted  it 
to  the  Attorney-General,  who  gave  an  opinion  that,  with  two 
suggested  changes,  the  form  would  be  satisfactory.  With  these 
changes  incorporated  the  form  is  reproduced  below.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  Department  has  no  authority  to  prescribe  a 
form,  and  this  is  given  simply  as  a  suggestion  to  any  who  may  be 
interested. 

SUGGESTED  FORM  OF  COXSBXT  TO  COMPENSATIOX  PLAN. 

The  undersigTied  hereby  consent  to  the  compensation  plan  described  in 
sections  200  to  212,  inclusive,  of  article  14  of  the  Labor  Law  (chapter  31  of 
the  Consolidated  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York)  ;  and  agree  to  be  bound 
by  all  the  terms  of  section^  20.")  to  212.  inclusive,  of  said  law,  so  long  as  this 
consent  shaU  not  expire  or  be  canceled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  said  faw. 

Dated,   

Employer. 
Employee. 

ACK  XO  WLEDG  M  EXT. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,!  . 

CorNTY  OF    J  " 

On  this   day  of  ,  in  the  year  19...,  before  me  personally 

came   ,  to  me  known  to  be  the 

individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  above  instrument,  and  they 
severally  acknowledjred  that  they  executed  the  same  for  the  purposes  therein 
mentioned. 
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If  the  employer  is  a  corporation  the  following  form  of  acknowledgment 
must  be  used  for  the  employer,  in  accordance  with  section  309  of  the  Real 
Property  Law: 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

COUXTY  OF   


On  the   day  of  ,  in  the  year  19. . before  me  personally 

came   ,  to  me  known,  who,  being 

by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he  resides  in   ; 

that  he  is  the  (president  or  otlier  oflScer)  of  the  (name  of  corporation), 
the  corporation  described  in  and  which  executed  the  above  instrument;  that 
he  knows  the  seal*  of  said  corporation;  that  the  seal  affixed  to  said  instru- 
ment is  such  corporate  seal;  that  it  was  so  affixed  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  said  corporation,  and  that  he  signed  his  name  thereto  by  like 
order. 

(Signature  and  office  of  officer  taking  acknowledgment.) 

•  If  fiiich  eonwration  have  no  seal,  that  fact  must  be  stated  in  place  of  the  state- 
ments required  respecting  the  seal. 
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JUDICIAL  BASIS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  RESTRICTION 
OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  ADULT  MALES. 


The  first  official  act  in  the  United  States  looking  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours  of  labor  for  men  was  the  order  of  President  Van 
Buren,  in  1840,  establishing  a  ten-hour  day  in  government  navy 
yards  and  in  government  work.  In  1849,  a  law  was  enacted 
in  Pennsylvania  establishing  a  ten-hour  day  in  cotton,  woolen, 
silk,  paper,  bagging  and  flax  factories.^  Connecticut,  in  1867, 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  a  general  eight-hour  day  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  contract  definitely  establishing  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day,  and  in  1869  Congress  passed  a  law  declaring  that  eight 
hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  in  public  employment.  This 
went  into  effect  the  next  year  in  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  in  wages  of  one-fifth,  and  a  proclama- 
tion that  those  who  preferred  to  continue  working  ten  hours 
might  do  so  at  the  former  rate  of  pay.  In  1870,  a  law  was  passed 
in  New  York  similar  to  the  Connecticut  act,  providing  for  an 
eight-hour  day  in  the  absence  of  other  contract. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  trade  unions.  Throughout 
the  seventies  the  movement  gathered  force  until  it  became  in  the 
eighties  strong  and  aggressive.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
conturv  other  agencies  began  to  favor  the  movement,  and  as  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor 
have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  most  of  them  since  1880. 
At  the  close  of  1909  there  were  laws  in  thirty-seven  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  children, 
and  in  twenty-eight  states  there  were  laws  limiting  or  affecting 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women,  though  some  of  them  were  quite 
limited  in  their  application. 

Most  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  men  have  applied  only  to  special  classes  of  employment. 
In  seventeen  states,  however,  there  are  laws  of  general  applica- 
tion defining  a  legal  day's  work.    A  federal  law,  and  laws  in 

1  Chap.  922.  G^n.  T^ws  1700-1849.    PasRod  April  21,  1849;  Pamph.  U  p.  671. 
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twenty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico, 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  public  employment  to  eight  per  day. 
In  private  employment  there  has  been  considerable  regulation  of 
daily  hours  of  labor  in  different  industries.  These  run  as  fol- 
lows: in  mines,  13  states;  smelters,  8  states;  railroad,  labor,  24 
states  and  the  United  States ;  telegraph  or  telephone  operators  en- 
gaged in  handling  trains,  18  states  and  the  United  States;  street 
ear  employment,  10  states ;  bakeries,  1  state ;  brickyards,  1  state ; 
cement  and  plasiter  mills,  1  state;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  3  states ; 
drug  clerks,  1  state ;^  jailers,  1  state;  letter  carriers,  L^nited 
States;  saw  and  planing  mills,  1  state;  telephone  operators,  1 
state;  and  tunnel  and  caisson  workers,  1  state. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  children  is  unquestioned,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions there  can  no  longer  be  much  doubt  over  the  validity  of  laws 
limiting  hours  of  labor  for  women.*  But  with  respect  to  laws 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  day's  work  for  adult  males  there 
are  some  very  interesting  constitutional  questions  involved,  and 
the  length  to  which  legislation  may  go  in  this  regard  is  by  no 
means  a  settled  point. 

According  to  their  standing  under  the  federal  and  state  consti- 
tutions there  are  three  classes  of  laws  affecting  or  limiting  hours 
of  labor  for  adult  males.    These  are: 

I.  Laws  of  general  operation  and  allowing  contracts  for  over- 
time. 

IT.  Laws  affecting  public  employment. 

III.  Laws  affecting  priv-ate  employment  and  permitting  over- 
time only  in  case  of  emergencies. 

I.  General  Laws  (Permitting  Overtime  Contracts). 

In  the  first  class  there  is  no  real  constitutional  question  in- 
volved, for  the  provision  permitting  contracts  for  overtime  removes 
the  force  of  the  restriction  and  the  law  is  valuable  only  as  a  defini- 
tion of  a  day's  labor  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  determining  it. 
*^  Statutes  which  merely  define  a  working  day  and  provide  that  a 

2  Callfornln.    New  York  limits  the  ireekly  hours  of  labor  of  drug  clerks. 

4  MuJler  V.  Oregon,  208  U.  8.  412  (1907)  :  Jiilchie  v.  Waj/man,  91  N.  E.  Rep.  695 
<1910).  other  casos  are:  Com.  v.  HamiUon,  120  Mass.  .'^sn  fl870)  :  Ritchie  v. 
People,  155  111.  98  (1894>  :  Wenham  v.  mnte,  05  Nobr.  394  (1902)  :  Com.  v.  Beattff. 
15  Pa.  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  5  (1900)  :  f^tate  v.  Buchanan,  29  Wash.  002  (1902)  :  Rurcher 
V.  People,  41  Colo.  495  (1907). 
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certain  number  of  hours  shall  be  deenieJ  a  lawful  day's  work,  un- 
less otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties,  are  not  unconstitutionial,  and 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  statutes  which  restrict  absolutely  the 
length  of  a  day's  labor."^ 

The  courts  have  usually  construed  these  laws  as  mere  rules  of 
interpretation,  to  be  superseded  by  any  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied, that  might  exist  between  employer  and  employee.  Consti- 
tutional questions  have  seldom  been  raised  and  there  is  no  judicial 
decision,  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  affinuing  their 
constitutionality.  There  are  dicta  affirming  it,  however,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  an  inferior  court  in  Ohio,  where  in  expressing  disap- 
proval of  a  law  r(*gulating  daily  hours  on  railroads  the  court  said, 

If  the  act  under  consideration  provided  that  ten  hours  a  day 
should  constitute  a  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed,  as  in  sec- 
tion 4365,  Revised  Statutes  (the  law  making  8  hours  a  day's  work 
in  absence  of  contract),  no  qua^tion  could  be  made  of  its  consti- 
tutionality, as  then  the  libei^ty  to  contract  would  be  reserved  to  the 
parties."^  Even  clearer  are  the  words  of  an  Illinois  judge.  In 
Fiske  V.  People,  188  111.  206,  the  court  said  (p.  210),  "It  is  true 
that  a  legislative  act  which  prescribes  the  length  of  time  amount- 
ing to  a  day's  work  where  no  special  agreement  upon  the  subject  is 
made  between  the  parties,  is  a  valid  act." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  class  of  legislation  has  been  with- 
out effect,  so  far  as  limiting  the  working  day  of  laborers  is  con- 
cerned, it  Wds  joyfully  hailed  by  workingmen  in  the  beginning  as 
a  great;  victory  in  their  struggle  for  shorter  hours.  Xor  were  the 
workingmen  the  only  ones  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  laws 
really  gave  them  new  and  substantial  rights.  The  judiciary  some- 
times held  that  opinion,  though  just  what  those  rights  were  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  gather,  even  from  the  reasoning  of  the  judges. 
The  following,  from  an  opinion  in  a  Xew  York  case,  presents  an 
interesting  view  of  the  situation.  The  law  in  question  was  as 
follows : 

Laws  1870,  chap.  :i85,  §  I.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics,  working- 
men  and  laborers,  except  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  labor,  but 
overwork  for  extra  compensation  by  agreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  hereby  admitted. 

5  Note  to  tJx  parte  Boiffc,  1  Am.  &  Eng.  Ann.  Cnsos,  66. 

6  lV7irr/j;jf/  Bridpe  d  Terminal  Co.  V.  OUmore,  8  Ohio  Circuit  Court  Reports,  p. 
6G7. 
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The  court  said : 

It  was  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  act  in  question,  by  establishing 
a  limitation  upon  the  hours  of  labor,  and  referring  the  control  of  their 
time,  beyond  those  hours,  to  the  persons  employed,  to  confer  a  benefit  upon 
the  classes  protected,  and  afford  them  in  the  employment  of  their  leisure 
time  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  intellectual  improvement  which  they 
had  not  previously  enjoyed;  but  it  did  not  make  labor,  beyond  the  statutory 
time,  if  performed  with  their  consent,  illegal,  or  require  compensation  to 
be  made  therefor,  unless  it  was  provided  for  in  the  contract  of  employment. 
*  *  *  Its  plain  and  obvious  intent  was  to  place  the  control  of  the  hours 
of  labor  within  the  discretion  of  the  employee  and  give  him  the  privilege  at 
his  option  of  declining  to  work  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  statute,  or  if  he 
did  so  work,  to  authorize  him  to  secure  extra  compensation  for  extra  work 
by  stipulating  for  it,  in  the  contract  of  employment.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  provision  in  such  a  contract,  as  to  the  number  of  hours  constituting 
a  day's  labor,  the  act  would  be  held  to  apply  and  fix  them  at  eight  hours. 
Under  a  contract  which  does  not  specify  the  hours  of  labor,  the  employee 
named  therein  is  lawfully  entitled  to  refuse  to  labor  beyond  the  statutory 
time  in  any  calendar  day  of  his  employment,  but  he  may  lawfully  contract 
to  labor  beyond  that  period  and  stipulate  for  extra  compensation  for  tbe 
labor  rendered  in  excess  of  that  time.7 

The  only  possible  deduction  from  this  statement  is  that  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  workingmen  were  in  slavery,  for  the  act 
authorized  them  to  secure  extra  compensation  for  extra  work  by 
stipulating  for  it  in  the  contract  of  employment,"  and  where  there 
was  no  contract,  stipul'ating  the  length  of  the  working  day,  they 
were  "  kwfully  entitled  "  to  quit  work  at  the  end  of  eight  hours. 
This  statement  of  the  liberties  secured  to  him  under  the  act  must 
have  been  interesting  to  the  New  York  workman  who  was  suing 
to  recover  extra  pay  for  overtime  work  which  he  had  been  required 
to  perform,  when  he  found  that  the  act  did  not  permit  him  to 
recover. 

A  federal  law  applying  to  public  employees  was  pa.^sed  in 
1868.  The  wording  of  this  statute,  which  was  similar  to  the  Xew 
York  law,  was  as  follows: 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  now  employed,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed,  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

In  construing  this  act  in  1876,  Justice  Hunt  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said, 

This  was  a  direction  by  Congress  to  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  United 
States,  establishing  the  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  labor  of  those  engaged 

7  McCarthy  v.  Mayor  of  New  York,  96  N.  Y.  1  (1884). 
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in  its  service.  It  prescribed  the  length  of  time  which  should  amount  to  a 
day's  work,  when  no  special  agreement  was  made  upon  the  subject.  »  »  ♦ 
The  statute  does  not  provide  that  the  employer  and  the  laborer  may  not 
agree  with  each  other  as  to  what  time  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  •  ♦  * 
We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  contracts  fixing  or  giving  a  different 
length  of  time  as  the  day's  work  are  legal  and  binding  upon  the  parties 
making  them.s 

A  different  view  of  such  legislation  w-as  presented  in  a  Nebraska 
case  in  1894.  ThB  first  section  of  the  Nebraska  law  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics, 
servants  and  laborers  throughout  the  state  of  Nebraska,  excepting  thoso 
engaged  in  farm  or  domestic  labor."  Section  3  provided  that  "  any  employer 
or  corporation  working  their  employees  over  the  time  specified  "  should  pay 
them  an  hourly  rate  after  eight  hours  which  would  increase  each  hour  by 
geometrical  progression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  section  1  was  almost  identical  with  the 
federal  law  and  with  the  first  part  of  the  New  York  statute.  Sec- 
tion 3  differed  from  the  New  York  statute  by  stipulating  the  com- 
parative rate  of  the  extra  compensation.  This  law  was  declare*! 
unconstitutional  by  the  Nebraska  court  on  account  of  its  dis- 
crimination against  farm  and  domestic  labor,  and  because  it  in- 
fringed on  freedom  of  contract.^  This  appears  to  be  the  only  case 
where  such  a  law  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  a  court.*^ 

II.  Laws  Affecting  Public  Employment. 

In  the  second  class  of  laws  regulating  hours  of  labor,  those  re- 
lating to  employees  of  the  government  or  of  contractors  on  public 
work,  a  different  principle  is  involved.  The  weight  of  judicial 
opinion  is  now  that  a  state  has  the  same  right  to  fix  conditions  of 
emplo^^nont  as  does  a  private  employer,  and  in  letting  contracts  it 
has  the  same  right  to  make  stipulations  a^  to  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  it  has  with  respect  to  quality  of  material.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years,  however,  that  there  has  come  to  be  unanimity 
in  the  courts  with  respect  to  laws  regulating  hours  on  government 
and  public  contract  work. 

Most  of  the  public  work  laws  fix  the  hours  of  labor  not  only  for 
state  employees  but  for  employees  of  municipalities  and  of  con- 

8  V.  8.  V.  Martin,  94  U.  S.  400. 

9  Low  V.  Rees  Printing  Co.,  41  Nebr.  127. 

10  Other  caws  affecting  this  class  of  lefrlslation  are :  Luke  v.  HotchkiBBt  37  Conn. 
219:  Helphenstine  v.  Hartiff,  5  Ind.  App.  172:  Vogt  v.  MUioaukee,  99  Wis.  258: 
Fitzaerahl  v.  Internnlional  Paper  Co.,  96  Me.  220. 
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tractors  doing  work  for  either  the  state  or  municipalities.  In  ad- 
dition to  statutes,  there  are  many  municipal  ordinances  of  the 
same  character. 

When  these  statutes  and  ordinances  first  began  to  be  brought 
into  the  courts,  an  attempt  was  sometimes  made  to  apply  to  them 
the  test  of  the  police  power,  and  since  they  could  seldom  be  justi- 
fied on  this  ground  they  were  declared  unconstitutional.  lu  a 
California  case  a  city  ordinance  requiring  municipal  contractors 
neither  to  demand  nor  to  receive  more  than  eight  hours  for  a 
da/s  work  was  attacked  as  unconstitutional.    The  court  said. 

If  the  services  to  be  performed  were  unlawful,  or  against  public  policy, 
or  the  employment  were  such  as  might  be  unfit  for  certain  persons,  as,  for 
example,  females  or  infants,  the  ordinanc.e  might  be  upheld  as  a  sanitary 
or  police  regulation,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  theory  upon  which  a 
city  could  be  justified  in  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  one  of  its  citizen^ 
to  contract  with  another  for  services  to  be  rendered  because  the  contract  is 
that  he  shall  work  more  than  a  limited  number  of  hours  per  day.n 

In  another  case  the  ground  for  declaring  such  legislation  in- 
x-alid  was  that  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  relations  between  a  con- 
tractor and  his  employees  it  abridged  freedom  of  contract,  and 
hence  contravened  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  similar  provisions  in  state  constitutions.  This 
was  the  opinion  in  an  Illinois  case,  where  the  court  stated  the 
grounds  for  declaring  invalid  a  municipal  ordinance,  as  follows: 

That  part  of  this  clause  in  the  specifications,  which  makes  the  contractor 
liable  for  a  forfeiture  of  his  contract  if  he  allows  laborers  or  employees  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  is  unquestionably  void  and  un- 
constitutional. It  infringes  on  the  freedom  of  contract,  to  which  every 
citizen  is  entitled  under  the  law.  It  is  true  that  a  legislative  act,  which 
prescribes  the  length  of  time  amounting  to  a  day's  work  when  no  special 
agreement  upon  the  subject  is  made  between  the  parties,  is  a  valid  act. 
But  any  statute  providing  that  the  employer  and  laiborer  may  not  agree  with 
each  other  as  to  what  time  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  is  an  invalid  act.K 

A  city  ordinance  was  declared  invalid  in  Washington  on  sim- 
ilar grounds." 

In  Xew  York  a  penal  law  requiring  an  eight-hour  day  on  pub- 
lic or  contract  work  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  to  contract- 
ors, on  account  of  a  defect  peculiar  to  the  law,  and  because  of  un- 
lawful discrimination  between  contractors  doing  public  work  and 

n  Et  parte  Kuhack.  85  Cal.  274.    See  also  Cleveland  v.  OonstrucUon  Co.,  67 
Ohio  St.  197.  and  People  ew  rel.  Williams  Company  v.  Metz,  193  N.  Y.  148. 
^2Fi8kr  V.  People.  188  111.  206  (1900K 
19  Seattle  v,  Smpth,  22  Wash.  327  (1900). 
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all  other  contractors.  This  decision  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
law,  however,  as  to  direct  employees  of  the  state. In  1901,  the 
Xew  York  Court  of  Appeals  declared  invalid,  so  far  as  affecting 
municipalities,  that  part  of  the  labor  law  which  provided  for  the 
payment  by  the  state  and  all  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  all 
contractors  on  public  work,  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages. The 
principal  ground  for  the  decision  was  the  state's  lack  of  power  to 
regulate  the  form  of  contract  or  the  manner  of  doing  public  work 
by  municipalities.  Following  this  decision,  three  years  later  the 
eight-hour  provision  of  the  same  section  was  declared  invalid  so 
far  as  it  affected  municipalities.^^  As  a  result  of  the  earlier  deci- 
sion the  state  constitution  was  amended  in  1905  so  as  to  authorize 
such  legislation.  The  section  was  re-enacted  and  in  1908  was 
declared  constitutional.^^ 

Since  1904  the  validity  of  statutes  regulating  hours  of  labor  in 
public  employment  has  not  been  successfully  questioned.  A 
Kansas  caso^^  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
it  was  aiBrmed  in  1903  in  the  following  language  (Atkin  v. 
Kamas,  191  U.  S.  207,  p.  22^)  : 

It  may  be  that  the  State,  in  enacting  the  statute,  intended  to  give  its 
sanction  to  the  view  held  by  many,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  general 
welfare  of  employee's,  mechanics  and  workmen,  upon  whom  rest  a  portion  of 
the  burdens  of  government,  will  be  subserved  if  labor  performed  for  eight 
continuous  hours  was  taken  to  be  a  full  day^s  work;  that  a  restriction  of 
day's  work  to  that  number  of  hours  would  promote  morality,  improve  the 
physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  laborers  and  workmen  and  enable  them 
the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  appertaining  to  citizenship.  We  have  no 
occasion  here  to  consider  tliese  questions,  or  to  determine  upon  which  side  is 
the  sounder  reason;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  controlling  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  in  question,  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to 
dispute  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  work 
for  it  or  for  oiw  of  Us  municipal  agencies,  should  permit  or  require  an  em- 
ployee on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day,  and  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  those  who  are  embraced  by  such  regulations  and  yet  dis- 
regard them  *  *  *,  it  belongs  to  the  State,  as  the  guardian  and  trustee 
for  its  people,  and  having  control  of  its  affairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  will  permit  public  work  to  be  done  on  its  behalf,  or  on  behalf 
of  its  municipalities.  No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action  in  that 
respect.    ♦    *  ♦ 

Some  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  ♦  •  ♦  that  the  work  performed  by 
defendants'  employee  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  limb  or  health,    *    *    *.  In 

U  People  V.  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  84  (1903). 
15  People  esc  rel.  Rogers  v.  noler,  166  N.  Y.  1. 
19  People  ew  rel,  Coasep  v  Grout,  179  N.  Y.  417. 

17  People  ew  rel.  Williams  Company  v.  Metz,  193  N.  Y.  148. 

18  State  V.  Atkin,  64  Kan.  174. 
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the  view  we  take-  of*  this-  case,  8ud»  ooiwiderations  are  not  controlling.  We 
re&t  our  decisioir-  upon ^  the- broad  ground,  that  tbe^  work,  being  of:  a  pitblie 
character,  absoluteljr  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  its  municipal  agents 
acting  by  its  authority,  it  is  for  the  State  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  it  wilLpernrit  worli  of  thwt  kind'to  be  done^ 

As  to  the  power  of  a  state  over  a  oily,  the  court  said, 

Such  (municipal)  corporations  are  the  creatures  —  mere  political  subdi- 
visions—  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  part  of  its  powers. 
They  may  exert  only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  granted  to  them,  or  such 
as  may  be  necessarily  implied  from  those  granted.  What  they  lawfully  do 
of  a  public  character  is  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  State.  They  are  in 
every  essential  sense,  only  auxiliaries  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  local 
government.  They  may  be  created,  or  having  been  created,  their  powers  may 
be  restricted  or  enlarged,  or  altogether  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature; the  authority  of  the  legislature,  when  restricting  or  withdrawing 
such  powers,  being  subject  only  to  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  col- 
lective and  individual  righte  of  the  people  of  the  municipality  shall  not 
therel>y  Ije  destroyed.i^ 

IIL  Laws  Affectins  Private  Bmplayment. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  laws,  those  limiting  hours  of 
labor  in  private  employment.  It  was  shown  that  laws  belonging 
in  the  first  class  are  not  unconstitutional,  but  they  are  without 
force  and  have  been  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  workmen.  The 
laws  in  the  second  class,  those  relating  to  public  work,  have  been 
held  valid  by  the  highest  courts  and  an  eight-hour  day  is  assured 
to  all  employees  working  directly  for  the  government  or  for  con- 
tractors on  public  work,  under  the  federal  jurisdiction  and  under 
that  of  many  of  the  states.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
workmen  are  in  private  employment.  It  is  in  this  field  then 
that  court  decisions  are  of  most  importance. 

It  was  shown  above  that  a  state  may  regulate  hours  of  labor 
on  public  work,  not  because  public  work  is  unhealthful,  but  be- 
cause the  state  as  an  employer  has  the  same  right  as  any  other 
employer  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  ask 
men  to  accept  employment,  "No  precedent  is  created  thereby  for 
regulating  hours  of  labor  in  private  employment.  When  the 
state  does  that  it  is  interfering  in  the  contractual  relations  of 

i»  See  also  EUis  v.  United  BtateB,  206  TJ.  S.  246 ;  In  rr  Dalton,  61  Kan.  257  and 
f!iate  V.  McNally,  48  I>a.  Ann.  1450.  Atkin  v.  Kansan  has  beon  followed  In  these 
cum**:  In  re  Brmd.  36  Wash.  449,  orernillnjf  Seattle  v.  Smyth,  supra;  State  v. 
Livingston  Concrete  Bldff.  d  Mfp.  Co.,  34  Mont.  570*  Keefe  v.  People,  87  Pac.  791 
(Polo.),  and  liyers  v.  State,  10'>  Pac.  804  (Oklahoma). 
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citizens,  and  there  must  be  strong  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  a  state  cannot  interfere  in  the  contractual 
relations  of  adults  capable  under  the  law  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  (sui  juris)  unless  to  preserve  or  promote  the  health,  safety 
or  welfare  of  the  conununity.  In  other  words,  statutes  of  this 
sort  will  be  declared  unconstitutional  unless  their  provisions  seem 
to  be  authorized  under  the  police  power. 

The  great  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  legislation  regulat- 
ing conditions  of  employment  is  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  similar  provisions  in 
etate  constitutions.  The  part  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  which 
applies  in  such  cases  reads  as  follows: 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privilege.-* 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shaU  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Under  this,  or  similar  constitutional  provisions,  of  the  states 
themselves,  laws  regulating  conditions  of  labor  have  been  declare^! 
unconstitutional  on  two  leading  grounds :  infringing  on  freedom  of 
contract,  thus  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law;  aii<l 
discriminating  improperly  between  persons  or  classes,  thus  deny- 
ing the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  According  to  Freund*^  the 
freedom  of  contract  theory  was  first  invoked  against  labor  lejri- 
lation  in  1886,  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Pennsylvania^^  and 
Illinois.^  In  the  Pennsylvania  case,  which  was  a  decision  on  a 
law  requiring  the  payment  of  wages  in  cash  at  coal  mines  and  fac- 
tories, the  court  do<»]ared  the  important  sections  of  the  act  to  l>e. 

Utterly  unconstitutional  and  void,  inasmuch  as  by  them  an  attempt  ha^ 
been  made  by  the  legislature  to  do  what,  in  this  county  cannot  be  done; 
that  is.  to  prevent  persons  who  are  sui  juris  from  making  their  own  con- 
tracts. The  Act  is  an  infringement  alike  of  the  employer  and  the  employee; 
more  than  this,  it  is  an  insulting  attempt  to  put  the  laborer  under  a 
legislative  tutelage,  which  is  not  only  degrading  to  his  manhood,  but  sub- 
versive of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

He  may  sell  his  labor  for  what  he  thinks  best,  whether  money  or  good^. 
just  as  his  employer  may  sell  his  iron  or  coal,  and  any  and  every  law  that 
proposes  to  prevent  him  from  so  doing  is  an  infringement  of  his  constitu- 
tional privileges,  and  consequently  vicious  and  void. 

so  Address  before  third  annnal  meeting  American  Association  for  Labor  Jjeg\B\n- 
tlon,  1909,  report  of  proceedings,  p.  52. 

21  Godcharlen  v.  Wigeman.  118  Pa.  St.  431. 

22  MiUet  V,  People,  117  111.  294. 
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The  maimer  in  which  this  theory  was  made  to  operate  against 
statutes  regulating  hours  of  labor  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the 
only  decision  by  any  state  supreme  court  denying  the  authority 
of  the  l^islature  to  regulate  hours  of  labor  of  women.^ 

Section  2  of  Article  2  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois  provides,  that  "  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
•  *  •  The  privilege  of  contracting  is  both  a  liberty  and  a  property  right. 
Liberty  includes  the  right  to  acquire  property,  and  that  means  and  includes 
the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts.  The  right  to  use,  buy  and  sell 
property  and  contract  in  respect  thereto  is  protected  by  the  constitution. 
Labor  is  property,  and  the  laborer  has  the  same  right  to  sell  his  labor  and 
to  contract  with  reference  thereto,  as  has  any  other  property  owner.  In 
this  country  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  prevent  persons  who  are  aui 
juris  from  making  their  own  contracts,  nor  can  it  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  contract  between  the  workman  and  the  employer.  The  right  to  labor  or 
employ  labor,  and  make  contracts  in  respect  thereto  upon  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  is  included  in  the  constitutional 
guaranty  above  quoted. 

This  is  a  theory  which  has  had  groat  effect  in  determining  the 
scope  of  labor  legislation,  and  is  discussed  further  on  a  later 
page.^* 

The  second  difficulty  presented  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
is  one  of  classification.  There  must  be  reasonable  grounds  for  a 
claesifi^ation,  based  on  public  policy,  or  the  courts  will  declare  the 
statute  void,  as  denying  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Thus 
the  Nebraska  statute  declaring  eight  hours  to  be  a  legal  day's 
work  in  all  employments  excepting  farm  labor  and  domestic  ser- 
vice was  declared  unconstitutional  partly  because  of  unreasonable 
discrimination  against  the  classes  not  covered  by  the  statute.^ 
And  an  eight-hour  law  on  public  work  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  New  York  so  far  as  it  related  to  municipal  contractors 
because  of  the  discrimination  against  public  as  compared  with 
private  contractors.^® 

These  constitutional  obstacles  have  been  mentioned  to  show 
what  the  difficulties  are  that  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation  limit- 

2S  Ritchie  V.  People,  165  111.  98  (1894),  overruled  In  effect  by  Ritchie  v.  Way- 
man,  91  N.  B.  Rep.  695  (1910). 

24  other  adverse  decisions  based  wholly  or  in  part  on  this  theory  are  Cleveland 
V.  Clement  Bros.  Construction  Co.,  67  Ohio  St  197 :  Low  v.  Rees  Printing  Co.,  41 
Nebr.  127;  WJie^ing  Bridge  d  Terminal  Railway  Co.  v.  Oilmore.  8  Ohio  CIr.  Ct. 
Rep.  658;  In  re  Morgan,  26  Colo.  415:  Fiske  v.  People.  188  111.  206;  Seattle  v. 
Smyth,  22  Wash.  827 ;  Lochner  v.  Ifew  York,  198  IT.  S.  45. 

16  Low  V.  Rees  Printing  Co.,  supra. 

u  People  V.  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  84.  Other  cases 
decided  adversely  where  the  principle  of  classification  was  a  factor  are  Bridue  Co. 
V.  mimore,  8  Cir.  Ct.  Rep.  658  (Ohlo>  ;  Ritchie  v.  People,  155  111.  98:  Tn  re  Mor- 
gan, 26  Colo.  415. 
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ing  daily  bours  of  labor  for  adult  males.  Some  of  the  cases 
cited  to  illustrate  the  points  have  since  been  overruled,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  valuable  as  illustrations.  By  defining  these  oon- 
stitutional  obstacles  the  way  is  opened  up  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  extenf  to  which  they  may  be  obviated  by  the  police  power. 

No  court  has  yet  attempted  to  set  limits  to  the  operation  of  the 
polios  power.  All  definitions  are  in  somewhat  vague  and  gen- 
eral twms,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  an  explanation  of  its 
present  operation  would  be  a  composite  of  expressions  explana- 
tory of  the  police  power  appearing  in  the  various  court  decisions 
where  it  has  been  discussed.  From  this  mass  of  decisions, 
Freund  says,  "  it  is  possible  to  evolve  at  least  two  main  attributes 
or  characteristics  which  differentiate  the  police  power:  it  aims 
directly  to  secure  and  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  it  does  so 
by  restraint  and  compulsion."^ 

Since  from  court  decisions  alone  can  the  principles  governing 
the  operation  of  this  power  be  ascertained,  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  some  of  the  definitions  or  explanations  foimd  in  recent 
casee.  In  People  v.  Lochner,^  Chief  Justice  Parker  enumerated 
many  cases  where  laws  apparently  repugnant  to  the  fourteenth 
amendiment  had  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Suprraie 
Court  on  the  ground  of  police  power.  Among  these  were  statutes 
abolishing  the  fellow  servant  defense  (127  TJ.  S.  205)  ;  double 
damages  for  stock  killed  by  a  railroad  when  no  fence  was  main- 
tained (129  IT.  S.  26) ;  licensing  engineers  and  making  railway 
tympanies  pay  examination  fees  (128  U.  S.  96)  ;  requiring  other 
heat  than  stoves  on  railways  over  50  miles  long  (165  U.  S.  6^/8*); 
immediate  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees  by  railway 
companies  (173  U.  S.  404)  ;  prohibiting  options  to  aell  grain 
(184  U.  S.  425)  ;  inspection  of  mines  at  owners'  expense  (125 
IT,  S.  203) ;  declaring  void  all  contracts  for  sales  of  stocks  on 
margins  (187  U.  S.  606),  and  an  eight-hour  law  for  miners 
iHolden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366). 

In  New  York,  too,  many  laws  have  been  sustained  which  in- 
terfered with  property  rights.  In  People  v.  Havnor^  the  court 
said,  after  enumerating  certain  statutory  regulations, 

«T  Police  power,  p  3. 
2S177  N.  Y.  145. 
29  149  N.  Y.  195 
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The  sanction  for  these  apparent  trespasses  upon  private  rights  is  found  ia 
the  principle  that  every  man's  liberty  and  property  is,  to  some  extent,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  welfare,  as  each  person's  interest  is  presumed  to  be  pro- 
moted by  that  which  promotes  the  interest  of  all.  Dependent  upon  this 
principle  is  the  great  police  power,  so  universally  recognized,  but  so  diffi- 
cult to  defliie,  which  guards  the  health,  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

In  an  earlier  case  in  which  a  child  labor  law  was  sustained,  Jus- 
tice Gray  said,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  the  police  power  of  a  state;  or, 
under  recent  judicial  decisions,  to  say  where  the . constitutional  boundaries 
limiting  its  exercise  are  to  be  fixed.  It  is  a  power  essential  to  be  conceded 
to  the  state,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  We  may  aaj 
of  it  that  when  its  operation  is  in  the  direction  of  so  regulating  a  use  of 
private  property,  or  of  so  restraining  personal  action,  as  manifestly  to 
secure,  or  to  tend  to  the  comfort,  prosperity  or  protection  of  the  community, 
no  constitutional  guaranty  is  violated,  and  the  l^islative  authority  is  Bofc 
tranecended.^o 

Following  are  extracts  from  opinions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court: 

Powell  17.  Pennsylvania,  1-27  U.  S.  678:  p.  683.  "It  is  scarcely  neeessarj- 
to  say  that  if  this  statute  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  tfce 
State  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people  and  for  the  preventioift 
of  fraud,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  (14th)  Amendment;  for  it  is  the 
settled  doctrine  of  this  court  that,  as  government  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  others,  of  preserving  the  public  health  and  the  public  morala^ 
it  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  those  objects;  and  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  exercifle 
of  that  power  by  the  States." 

Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison,  183  U.  S.  13:  p.  20,  (quoting  with  evident 
approval  words  of  Tennessee  court  in  same  case,  103  Tenn.  ^1 ) .  "  *  *  The 
passage  of  the  act  was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  police  power,  and  upon  that 
ground  also  the  legislation  is  well  sustained.  The  first  right  of  a  state  ss 
of  a  man.  is  self-protection,  and  with  the  state  that  right  involves  the 
tmivmally  aoknowledged  power  asd  duty  to  enact  and  enforee  all  such  laws, 
not  in  plain  conflict  with  some  provisions  of  the  state  or  ^e^ral  Cooititn- 
tion  as  may  rightly  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  salet^,  ksaltb^ 
morals,  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  people.'' 

Reduction  Company  t\  Sanitary  Works,  im  U.  S.  306:  p.  318.  "It  nax 
foe  -taken  as  flrmly  established  in  the  jurisprudenee  of  this  court  that  the 
fftates  possess,  because  they  have  never  surrendered,  the  power  *  *  ♦  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  reasonable,  necessary  and  appropriate,, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  comfort;  and  that  no  person  hm» 
an  absolute  right  *to  be  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  wholly  freed 
from  restraint';  but  'persons  and  property  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
restraints  and  burdens,  in  order  to  secure  the  general  comfort,  health,  and 

W  People  V.  Eicer,  141  N.  Y.  129. 
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general  prosperity  of  the  State  * —  the  public,  as  represented  by  its  consti- 
tuted authorities,  taking  care  always  that  no  regulation,  although  adopted 
for  those  ends  shall  violate  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law  nor 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  individual  rights  beyond  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  Equally  well  settled  is  the  principle  that  if  a  regulation,  enacted 
by  competent  public  authority  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  has  a  real,  substantial  relation  to  that  object,  the  courts  will  not 
strike  it  down  upon  grounds  merely  of  public  policy  or  expediency." 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  the  police  power  to  laws 
regulating  hours  of  labor  in  private  employment.  It  was  pointed 
out  above  that  such  laws  will  be  held  unconstitutional  when  ap- 
plied to  adults,  unless  they  can  be  justified  under  the  police 
power.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  validity,  under 
this  power,  of  lawe  regulating  daily  hours  of  women,^^  but  in 
decisions  sustaining  them  the  courts  have  sometimes  been  care- 
ful to  state  that  an  approval  of  such  laws  for  women  does  not  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  approving  laws  affecting  men  similarly. 
The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  said  in  1902,^^ 

Certain  kinds  of  work  which  may  be  performed  by  men  without  injury 
to  their  health,  would  wreck  the  constitutions  and  destroy  the  health  of 
women.  *  *  *  On  the  question  of  the  right  to  contract  we  may  well 
declare  a  law  unconstitutional  which  interferes  with  or  abridges  the  right 
of  adult  males  to  contract  with  each  other  in  any  of  the  business  aflFairs  or 
vocations  of  life.  The  employer  and  the  laborer  are  practically  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  tliesie  observations  do  not  apply  to  women  and  children. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  MuUer  v.  Oregon^  stated 
that  women  need  a  protection  that  men  do  not ;  but  the  strongest 
statement  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Illinois  case^*  sus- 
taining a  ten-hour  law  for  women.    In  that  case  the  court  said: 

It  was  conceded,  upon  the  oral  arguments  by  appellants,  that  if  the 
statute  now  under  consideration  had  been  passed  with  a  view  to  limit  the 
employment  of  men  in  mechanical  establishments,  factories  or  laundries  to 
ten  hours  during  any  one  day,  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  right  of  men  to  contract  for  their  labor,  and  unconstitutional  and 
void.  *  *  •  It  is  known  to  all  men  ♦  •  •  that  woman's  physical 
structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal  functions  place  her  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  battle  of  life;  that  while  a  man  can  work  for  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  without  injury  to  himself,  a  woman  •  ♦  •  cannot; 
that  while  a  man  can  work  standing  upon  his  feet  for  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  day  after  day,  without  injury  to  himself,  a  woman  cannot. 

81  flee  citations,  supra,  p.  01. 

82  Wenham  v.  Biate,  65  Nebr.  .'194. 

83  208  IT.  S.  412. 

84  Ritchie  V.  Wayman,  91  N.  B.  696. 
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Nevertheless,  laws  designed  to  regulate  hours  of  labor  for 
adult  males  have  been  sustained  where  the  courts  were  convinced 
that  such  regulation  had  a  real  relation  to  health,  safety  or  public 
welfare. 

The  most  numerous  hours-of-labor  laws  are  in  employments 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  is  most  concerned,  and  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  this  character  is  railroad  work.  The  theory  on  which 
a  limitation  of  hours  of  labor  on  railroads  is  bajsed  was  stated  by 

►  the  late  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 

an  address  at  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1908.  He  said,  referring  to  railroads, 
"  The  master  owes  a  special  duty,  not  merely  to  the  employes,  but 
to  those  who  are  to  use  the  conveniences  which  he  has  provided  for 
transportation  and  travel  —  owes  to  them  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  employe's  time  of  labor  is  not  so  prolonged  as  to  seriously  im- 
pair his  ability  to  do  the  work  safely.    He  must  be  compelled  to 

*  stop  his  employes  from  further  toil  whenever  it  appears  that  a 

continuance  thereat  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  injury 
because  of  sleepiness,  weariness,  or  inability  to  pay  proper  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  the  life  and  safety  of  the  employe,  but  the 
irreater  interests  placed  in  his  care  which  justify  the  state  in  say- 
ing to  the  employer:  You  must  not  let  that  employe  work  more 
than  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  that  while  he  is  at  his  post  of 
duty  his  faculties  shall  be  under  full  control."^*^ 

^  The  validity  of  legislation  regulating  hours  of  labor  on  rail- 

roads has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  though  in  the  Employers'  Liability  Cases*®  the  power  of 
Congress  to  r^ulate  the  relations  of  master  and  servant  in  inter- 
state commerce  was  definitely  afllrmed.  It  is  only  very  recently 
that  the  supreme  courts  of  the  states  have  had  these  laws  before 
them  for  consideration,  and  the  decisions  rendered  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  such  doubt  that  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  seems  especially  desirable. 

What  appears  to  be  the  earliest  decision  on  the  validity  of  an 
hours-of-labor  law  on  railroads  was  rendered  by  an  inferior  court 
in  Ohio  in  18&4.  The  law  declared  ten  hours  to  be  a  day's  work 
ATI  railroads  and  required  additional  pay  for  overtime  and  pro- 

rsCharitlefi  and  th*»  rommons.  Nov.  7,  1908,  p.  240. 
Si  207  U.  B.  463,  404. 
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vided  further  that  after  twenty-four  hours  of  work  there  should 
be  a  minimuin  period  of  eight  hours  for  rest  The  court  declared 
the  first  part  of  the  law  unconstitutional,  as  infringing  on  liberty 
of  contract  and  depriving  the  railroad  company  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  The  part,  however,  requiring  an  eight- 
hour  rest  period  after  twenty-four  hours  on  duty  was  held  a 
valid  oxerciise  of  the  police  power.^^ 

It  was  not  until  1906  that  these  laws  were  brought  before  the 
state  supreme  courts,  and  meanwhile  another  issue  had  been  in- 
jected into  the  situation  than  the  right  of  the  states,  und^  the 
police  power,  to  protect  workmen  by  limiting  their  hours  of  labor. 
In  1907  a  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  regulating  hours  of  labor 
on  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.^  This  law  was 
enacted  in  March,  1907,  with  a  .proviso  that  it  should  not  into 
effect  for  one  year.  The  question  was  accordingly  raiaed  whether 
the  state  laws  were  valid  during  the  .period  tha;t  the  federal 
statute  was  inoperative,  since  a  state  may  l^ialate  with  respect 
to  interstate  commerce  only  when  the^ound  has  not  been  covered 
by  a  federal  statute. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1908  the  courts  of  mx  ^state8  have 
passed  upon  the  validity  of  state  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  for 
railroad  employees.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  state  laws  in  1907  and  1908,  during  the 
time  between  the  passage  and  the  .going  into  effect  of  the  federal 
law.  It  was  recognized  either  expressly  or  an^pliedly  by  the 
courte  in  all  six  of  the  statee  that  a  .state  may,  -.undar  its  police 
power,  regulate  hours  of  labor  on  jailroack,  if  the  f&deiad  govern- 
ment has  .not  done  so,  -even  if  interstate  comnwr^e  is  iinoidentally 
affected  thereby.  But  the  ^federal  government  ihaving  acted,  the 
courts  of  three  states,  Missouri,'^*  Wiiconsin**^  and  Texas,*^  have 
held  ,  that  the  state  laws  were  .invalid  from  the  time  of , passage  of 
the  .federal  i  act.  JGhe  -  courts  •  of  three  ^rtates,  Jklontana,*^  Washing- 
ton,*^ and  North  Carolina,**  have  declared  that  the  laws  of  their 
states  were  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  the  federal  act,  until  it 

87  Wheelinp  Rridae  and  Termiiuil  RaUtoay  Co.  v.  Oilmore.  8  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  Rep.  658. 

ssLaws  of  100.5-7,  chap.  2039. 

B9  mate  T.  Mo.jPaHifie  R.  R.,  212  Mo.  6iW:  lll  B.  W.  tSOO. 

iOfttate  V.  C,  M.  rf  St.  P.  R.  P..  1^6  Wis.  407. 

4l/?to#e  V.  T«WM,  etc.,  R.  R..  124  6.  W.  m4. 

42  State  V.  No.  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  .^6  Mont.  .'>82  :  93  Pac.  945. 

iZ  State  ex  rel.  Atkinson  v.  No.  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  53  Wash.  673;  102  Pac.  S76, 
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vFent  iutD-  effmty  and  Hence  wem-  valid  until  sapereeded^  bjr  it  on 
March  4,  1908.  The  North  Carolina  court  intimat&d  also  that 
the  law.  was  probably  valid  after  the  federal  act  took  effect.  The 
latest  caee  to  be  decided  in  a  state  court  is  the  eight-hour  teleg* 
rapftiers'  case  in  New  Tork,^  and  here  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
the  law.  to- ba  oertainl J  valid,  after  the  federal.  nine-hoHT  law  had 
gone  into  effect 

In  these  deciigdbns  outside  of  Xew  York  and  North  Carolina, 
,  there  is  praotic^  unanimity  that  the  state  law  cannot  stand  con- 

temporffiieonsly  with*  tfae^  federal  law,  the  only  question  being 
whether  the  latter  was  in  effect  so  as  to  exclude  state  legiislation 
from  the  moment  of  beooming.a  law  or  not  until  a  year  later,  when 
it  went  into  -actual  operation.  On-  this  teehnical  point  the  five 
courts  named  and  the  North  iCarolina  court  dif^red,.  tfacee  to 
three.  The  New  York  case,  in  holding  the  state  law  still,  valid,  in- 
troduced an  argument  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  decisions. 
^  The  reasoning  followed  was  to  the  effeet  that  the  federal  nine-hour 

law  hadi  eBPtaWisbed  a  nriniinuOT  safety  reyalation.  It  did  not  in- 
hibit a  greater  exercise  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  state  by 
requiring,  a  less,  number  of ^  hauxs«  The  state  statute  merely  raised 
the  minimum  and*  does^  mt  oonftiot*  "  It  ie  the'  same  as  if  Con- 
gress had'  enacted  that  the  dkss  of  employees  named  might  be 
employed  for  9  hoursr  or  less,  and  the  state  had  fixed  the  lesser 
number  v4iichi  wafr  left  open  by  the  federal  statute."  The  dictum 
^  of  the  North  €Jarolina  court;  above  referred  to,  was  that  the  sub- 

ject is  "  a  matter  which  both  sovereignties  may  supervise  at  one 
and  the  same- time,  at  least  when  there  is-  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween them.'' 

These  differences  of  opinion  among  the  state  courts  can  be 
^ttled,  as  remarked  «above,  only  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Far  more  important  than  the  differences  are  the 
points  of  agreement,  and  the  undisputed  fact  that  emerges  from 
thecH*  adjudications  isr  that  hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  rail- 
roads, having  anything  to  do  with  the  movement  of  trains,  may  be 
regulated  by  law.  This  point  is  clearly  made  in  the  decisions. 
In  the  Montana  ease,  after  citing  128  F.  S.  96,  where  a  law  re- 

45  People  V.  Erie  R.  R.,  198  N.  Y.  360. 
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quiring  the  examinatiou  and  licensing  of  railway  engineers  was 
held  valid,  the  court  said, 

The  mechanical  efficiency  or  personal  habits  of  engineers,  or  their  capacity 
or  that  of  other  railway  employees  to  distinguish  colors,  and  hence  their 
greater  efficiency  in  handling  of  trains,  does  not  more  nearly  concern  the 
public  safety  than  does  the  necessity  for  sleep  and  rest,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  full  possession  of  their  mental  powers  and  physical  strength  to 
aid  them  in  the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties.  *  *  ♦  The  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  it  affects  interstate  commerce,  falls  within  the  power  of 
Federal  legislation  under  the  constitution,  yet,  in  the  al>8ence  of  such  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  for  state  control,  under  the  exercise  of 
its  police  i>o\ver,  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  and  also  for  the  health 
and  lives  of  railroad  employees  themselves.^s 

In  the  New  York  case,  attorneys  for  the  railroad  contended  that 
the  state  had  no  power  to  place  such  a  limitation  on  the  right  of 
the  employer  to  regulate  conditions  of  employment.  Referring  to 
this  the  court  said, 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  defense  cannot  be  maintained.  The  doctrine  that 
the  Legislature  under  proper  circumstances  and  within  reasonable  limits 
may  exercise  its  police  power  in  the  regulation  of  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor  is  now  thoroughly  and  broadly  established.  One  familiar  form  of  tliis 
class  of  legislation  is  that  which  has  for  its  abject  the  promotion  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  employee  as  especially  in  the  case  of  women  and 
children.  Another  class  seeks  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  public  by  limiting; 
the  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  are  in  control  of  dangerous  agencies  lt*>t 
by  excessive  periods  of  duty  they  become  fatigued  and  indifferent  and  causr 
accidents  leading  to  injuries  and  destruction  of  life.  This  statute  comes 
within  the  latter  class.  *  *  *  It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  such  an 
employee  subjected  to  too  long  hours  of  duty  and  confinement  might  become 
physically  fatigued  and  mentally  inert  and  make  mistakes  which  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  life.  This  being  so  it  was  permissible  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  statute  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  no  reason  or  argument  to  support  its  judgment  that  eight 
hours  was  a  proper  limit.^c 

In  the  same  class  with  railroad  legislation  is  that  limiting  hours 
on  street  railways,  since  the  safety  of  the  public  as  well  as  that  of 
tke  employee  is  directly  involved.  The  validity  of  these  laws  has 
not  yet  been  tested.  In  11M>2,  however,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  Governor,  the  Supreme  'Court  of  Ehode  Island  delivered 
an  opinion  on  the  ten-hour  law  in  that  state  for  street  car  em- 
ployees.   It  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court  that  the 

45  .Sfi  Mont.  .^82. 

46  91  N.  K.  S-IO.  Rpo  n])8o  PrJin  v.  V  T.  r.  7?.  /?..  102  ApD.  Dir.  71.  afflrmAd 
1S8  X.  Y.  or»r»,  nnd  Prnnsyhajiia  Co.  v.  MoCalfrry,  1.3ft  Ind.  430:  .38  N.  E.  67. 
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law  was  constitutional.  After  citing  as  authority  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  sustaining  the  Utah 
eight-hour  law  for  mines  and  smelters/^  the  court  said  that  in  this 
case  the  law  was  even  more  clearly  within  such  power  for  the 
triple  reason  that  it  deals  with  public  corporations,  the  use  of  a 
public  franchise,  and  a  provision  for  public  safety/'^** 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  chief  reason  for  sus- 
taining laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  on  railroads  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  againsrt  accident.  There  is  another  class  of 
employments  where  hours  of  labor  have  been  restricted-  by  law, 
apparently  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  both  the  public  and  the  employees.  Typical  of  this  class 
are  bakery  employees  and  drug  clerks. 

The  laws  affecting  drug  clerks  have  not  yet  come  before  the 
courts,  but  the  decisions  on  the  validity  of  the  New  York  ten-hour 
law  for  bakers  are  among  the  best  known  of  the  labor  decisions  of 
the  country.  This  law  restricted  the  hours  of  work  in  bakeries  to 
ten  a  day  or  sixty  in  a  week,  overtime  being  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shortening  the  last  day  of  the  week.  In  1901  a  deputy 
factory  inspector  secured  the  conviction  of  a  master  baker,  in  the 
Oneida  'County  Oourt,  of  having  violated  the  ten-hour  law.  The 
defendant  appealed,  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law,  but  it  was  sustained  by  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth 
Department.*®  It  was  then  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  the  law  was  again  sustained.^  The  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  it  was  finally 
declared  unconstitutional.*^^ 

Xo  ease  relating  to  hours  of  labor  has  attracted  more  interest 
or  more  discussion  than  this.  In  all  of  the  three  courts  which 
passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  the  decision  was 
reached  by  a  divided  court,  the  controlling  decision  being  reached 
in  eacb  case  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  in  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  strong  dissenting 
opinions  were  writ:ten.  The  majority  opinion  of  the  "N"ew  York 
Court  of  Appeals  was  written  by  Chief  Justice  Parker.    He  re- 

47  TTolden  v.  nardy.  169  TT.  S.  30«. 

4S/ti  re  Ten-Hour  Lair,  24  R.  I.  603.  See  also  Ft.  Waf/ne,  etc..  Traction  Co.  v. 
CrosMe,  81  N.  E.  67  (TndlnnaV 

49  People  V.  Lochner,  73  Anp.  Dlv.  120. 

50  People  T.  Lochner.  177  N.  Y.  14r». 

51  Lochner  v.  yetr  York.  198  TJ.  S.  45. 
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viewed,  carefully  the  deeisions  involving  the  police  power,  o£bofch 
the  United  States  Siipreme  Court  and  the  New  York  courts,  and 
then  held  that  under  these  decisions  the  police  power  could  legiti- 
mately be  brought  into  operation  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
snd  of  the  employees  against  the  dangers  of  health  incident  to  ex- 
cessive hours  in  the  heated,  dust-laden  atmospheres  of  bakeries. 
^Justice  Vann,  in  a:  concurrii^  opinion,  cited  medical,  authorities  at 
len^h  to  show  the  unhealthful  nature  of  long  hours  of  woA  in 
iMikerias.  The  decisdon  of  the  United  States  Supr^e  'Court  was 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  peculiar  necessity  of  a  law  limit- 
ing, hours  of  work  in  bakeries  and  that  consequently  it  could  not 
be  justified  under  the  police  power  but  was  unconstitutional  and 
-void,  as  an  interference  with  the  right  -and  liberty  of  the  individual 
to  contract.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  Justice 
Peekham  said  — 

Statutes  of  the  nature  of  that  under  review,  limiting  hours  in  which 
^rown  and.  intelligent  men  may  la^r  to  earn  their  living,  are  mere  meddle- 
iwmw  interferenees  with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  they  are  not  saved 
from  condemnation  by  the  claim  that  they  are  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  individual  whose 
rigiitg'  are  interfered  with,  unless  there  be  some  fair  ground,  reasonable  in 
Md  of  itself,  to  say  that  there  is-  material  danger  to  the  public  health  or 
to  the  health  of  the  employee,  if  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  curtailed. 

This  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  cited  as 
controlling  authority  in  a  case  decided  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri.*^  In  this  case  a  law  was  declared  invalid  which 
limited  the  work  of  bakers  to  six  days  in  the  week.  The  length 
of  a  day  was  not  limited  and  under  the  law  the  bakery  employees 
might  have  worked  twenty-four  hours  every  day  during  the  six 
days.  The  only  inhibition  was  against  working  seven  days.  Yet 
the  court  cited  and  followed  as  authority,  a  decision  declaring  in- 
valid a  law  limiting  the  average  hours  of  work  each  day  to  ten. 

There  remain  to  be  cited  decisions  regarding  the  limitation  of 
liours  of  labor  in  employments  where  the  danger  of  long  hours  is 
incurred  by  the  employees  only,  not  by  the  general  public.  The 
laws  of  tlris  class  that  have  been  passed  on  by  the  courts  are  those 
relating  to  mines  and  smelters.  In  a  considerable  number  of  west- 
em  states  there  are  eight-hour  laws  for  employees  engaged  in 

mntaie  V.  MikfH(H\  125  S.  W.  507  (Feb.  12.  1910.) 
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tirase- pupations.  .Sinice  1896  the  coustitutioufllity  of  those  lam 
bad  l»e«i  tested  leven  times  in  the.  supreme  cQurts  of  £ye  di&rait 
-stales,  twiee  in  the  Supreme  Court  jof  the  United  fitoteo. 
Only '<mee  bos  the  cteeision  beenaidverse  to  the  .law,  and  .that  in <ja 
Ooterado  decision*^  which  hasi  since  been  ,^)eeifically  ropnddatawi.by 
tiae  eourts  of  some  of  tbe  otber  states.  .Siiice  then  the  confltitu- 
tion  of 'Colorado  has  bean  .aneonded  so  .as  to  .authorise. an  eight- 
hour  .law  ior  mines  and  smelters,  and  in  1908  such  a  statute  was 
eifRoted. 

In  the  decision  just  cited  the  court  interpreted  the  police  power 
in  a  manner  now  generally  regarded  as  incorrect.  The  court  held 
that  the  police  power  could  not  be  invdked  to  protect  workmffli. 
from  the  dangers  of  Aeir  own  work,  but  it  must  be  exercised  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

*  *  *  In  a  purely  private,  lawful  business^  in  which  no  special  privi- 
lege or  liceofle  has  been  granted  by  the  etate,  and  the  carrying  on  of  whieh 
'\s  attended  by  Jio  injury  to  the  general  public,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  legislature,  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power,  to  prohibit  an  adult 
man  who  desires  to  work  thereat  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  » 
day,  mi*the  ground  that  working  longer  may,  or  probably  •  will,  injure  his 
own  health. 

The  first  of  these  mining  law  cases  to  come  before  the  courts 
was  in  TJtah.^  The  state  supreme  court  affirmed  the  validity  of 
the  statute  and  it  was  at  once  appealed  to  "the  TTnited  HStates  Su^ 
preme  Court.  The  decision  of  that  court*"^  upholding  the  law^ 
is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  discussions  of  the  theory  of  the 
police  power  as  applied  to  labor  legislation  to  be  found  in  the  tw- 
ordg  of  courts.  Eeference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  restrictive 
laws  have  been  passed  in  many  states,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing lives,  as  laws  requiring  fire  escapes  in  hotels,  the  fencing  of 
dangerous  machinery,  etc.  These  laws  have  been  generally  held 
constitutional.  "But,  if  it  be  within  the  power  of  a  legislatinre 
to  adopt  such  means  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens, 
it  is  difficiilt  to  see  why  precautions  may  not  also  be  adopted  ^or 
the  protection  of  their  health  and  morals.  It  is  as  much  'for  ^ae 
interest  of  the  state  that  the  public  health  should  be  preserved  as 
that  life  should  be  made  secure.  With  this  end  in  view  quarantine 

Kin  re  Morgan,.2^  r^k>.  415 :  5S  Pac.  1071. 
S4  State  v.  Bolden  14  TTtah.  71. 
(5  n olden  V.  Hardy,  169  V.  8.  366. 
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laws  have  been  enacted  *  *  insane  asylums,  public  hos- 
pitals," etc.,  established,  and  laws  passed  for  the  exclusion  of  in- 
fected cattle  and  decayed  fruit.  *  *  *  Upon  the  principles 
above  stated  we  think  the  act  in  question  may  be  sustained  as  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state.  *  ^  *  While  the 
general  experience  of  mankind  may  justify  us  in  believing  that 
men  may  engage  in  ordinary  employments  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day  without  injury  to  th^r  health,  it  does  not  follow  that  labor 
for  the  same  length  of  time  is  innocuous  when  carried  on  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the  operative  is  deprived  of  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  and  is  frequently  subjected  to  foul  atmosphere 
and  a  very  high  temperature,  or  to  the  influence  of  noxious  gases 
generated  by  the  process  of  refining  or  smelting." 

The  court  cited  and  expressed  its  concurrence  in  a  statement  of 
the  Utah  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  the  danger  to  health  in 
the  occupations  of  mining  and  smelting.  This  court  said,  "  *  *  * 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prolonged  effort,  day  after  day,  subject 
to  such  conditions  and  agencies,  will  produce  morbid,  noxious  and 
often  deadly  effects  in  the  human  system.  *  *  *  It  may  be  said 
that  labor  in  such  conditions  must  be  performed.  Granting  that, 
the  period  of  labor  each  day  should  be  of  reasonable  length. 
Twelve  hours  per  day  would  be  less  injurious  than  fourteen,  ten 
than  twelve,  and  eight  than  ten.  The  Legislature  has  named 
eight.  Such  a  period  was  deemed  reasonable."  (State  v.  TIol- 
den,  14  Utahy  11).^ 

With  this  significant  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  record  of  decisions  relating  to  the  validity  of 
laws  which  limit  the  daily  working  hours  of  adult  males  is  made 
complete.  All  of  the  decisions  on  that  subject  made  by  the  su- 
preme courts  of  the  states  and  of  the  United  States  up  to  July, 
1910,  have  been  included  in  this  resume.  It  is  now  possible  to 
examine  them  more  critically,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
has  been  accomplished  or  established  through  the  legislation  and 
adjudications  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  experience  and  a  few  interpretative 

56  Other  cases,  where  the  const! tutlonallty  of  similar  laws  is  affirmed,  are :  Short 
V.  Minina  Company,  20  Utah,  20 :  Bw  parte  Boyce,  27  Nev.  299 ;  Eas  parte  Kair.  28 
Nev.  425;  State  v.  Oantwell,  179  Mo.  24T),  78  8.  W.  569.  affirmed  in  Cantwell  v. 
Miasouri,  199  U.  S.  602 :  State  v.  Livingston,  84  Mont.  570 ;  Ew  parte  Martin,  106 
Pac.  235  (Cal.  1909>.  See  also  State  v.  Thompson.  87  Pac.  4.S3  (Wvo.)  ;  Burcher 
V.  People,  41  Colo.  495. 
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decisions  have  made  manifest  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  laws 
defining  the  length  of  a  day's  work  in  absence  of  contract.  It 
is  well  established  that  states  may  limit  the  hours  of  labor  in 
public  work.  In  private  employment,  however,  the  governing 
principles  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 

There  are,  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States,  the  states, 
territories  and  dependencies,  no  less  than  sixty-five  distinct  laws, 
some  of  which  cover  more  than  one  class  of  employees,  designed 
to  place  a  limitation  on  the  daily  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males  in 
private  employment.  Of  these  laws  those  affecting  railroads, 
bakeries  and  mines  and  smelters  have  been  contested  in  the  courts. 
There  have  been  eighteen  decisions  on  the  validity  of  these  laws, 
by  courts  of  last  resort,  of  which  eleven  have  upheld  the  laws  as 
within  the  police  power  of  the  state,  five  have  held  adversely  to 
state  laws  on  account  of  federal  regulation,  while  afl&rming  or 
implying  their  validity  in  the  absence  of  federal  statutes,  while 
only  two  have  been  absolutely  adverse  to  the  legislation,  on  consti- 
tutional grounds,  and  one  of  th^e  is  generally  regarded  as  based 
on  unsound  reasoning  and  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  precedent 
laid  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

But  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  favorable  to  legislation  affect- 
ing hours  of  labor  in  private  employment  as  the  above  facts  seem 
to  indicate.  The  field  covered  by  these  decisions  is  limited.  Of 
the  eleven  decisions  specifically  favorable  to  such  legislation  only 
one  involved  a  railroad  law,  one  involved  a  bakers'  law,  and  this 
was  immediately  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  remaining  nine  involved  laws  affecting  mines  and 
smelters.  Only  twice  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  limitation  by 
law  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  adult  males  in  private  employment. 
One  was  the  Utah  case  in  which  the  eight-hour  law  for  mines  and 
smelters  was  sustained.  The  other  was  the  New  York  bakers' 
ten-hour  case  in  which  the  law  was  held  invalid.  In  addition,  this 
court  affirmed,  without  writing  an  opinion,  a  decision  of  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court,  sustaining  an  eight-hour  law  for  mines."^^ 
Thus  on  only  two  classes  of  short-hour  legislation  has  this  court 
of  last  resort  been  placed  on  record.    One  case  was  decided  favor- 

:r,  Cant  well  v.  Mi980uri,  199  TJ.  S.  602. 
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ably  land  .the  other  adveraely,  and  the  -second,  .besides  being  the 
latCT  case,  is  as  -sweeping  and  jdecisiye  as  the  fiist. 

[Dhjore  jnust  also  be  nonsidexed  the  studied  oonBervatisni  of  the 
jfevorable  decisions.  The  courts  Aie  ieeling  their  w^,  and  a 
favorable  decision  is  naually  ♦espressed  in  such  language  as  to 
TOStrict  i:he  ^proval  of  iiro  court  to  the  particular  kind  of  law 
under  consideration.  Ab  JFreund  '^  ^ys?  ''d.t  lis  to  be  oioted  rpar- 
ticulaiily  that  there  is  umt  cme  among  the  decisions  which  iheve 
sustained  ihis  legislation  -that  does  not  clearly  intimate  that  if 
the  logifilature -diould  ' overstep  not  very  clearly  defined  limits  in 
this  form  of  .legislation,  the  courts  would  be  bound  to  afford 


Then,  too,  it  is  evident  that  even  without  any  express  limita- 
tion, the  courts  will  not  regard  a  decision  favorable  to  a  short 
hour  law  affecting  one  class  of  labor  as  a  precedent  for  approving 
a  similar  law  affecting  another  claae.  When  in  Molden  v.  Hardy^ 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Utah  law  for 
miners  it : apparently  opened  the  way  for  similar  legislation  in 
other  fields,  but  ^ix  years  later  the  same  court -declared  in  ^Lochner 
V,  New  York  ^  that  the  former  decision  was  not  a  precedent  for 
upholding  a  ten-hour  law  for  bakers.  The  effect  ivhich  this  latter 
decision  has  had  in  deterring  legislatures  from  .passing  similar 
laws  which  might  possibly  have  been  . approved,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  known.  Its  influence  upon  decisions  of  state  courts  is  -shown 
in  the  Missouri  case,  declaring  unconstitutional  a  lafw,  which 
merely  limited  the  week's  work  to  six  days  and  put  no  limit  what- 
ever on  daily  hours  of  labor.^ 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
certain  definite  things  hnve  been  established  hy  the  decisions  of 
the  last  twenty  years  on  law^s  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  private 
employment,  and  that  these  things  are  more  favorable  than  other- 
wise to  that  kind  of  legislation.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  laws 
regulating  hours  of  labor  in  mines  and  smelters,  are  valid  laws. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  practically  established  that  similar  laws 
affecting  railroad  employment  are  valid.   That  is  a  matter  not  yet 


58  Address  before  Third  Annual  Meeting  Americaji  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, New  York.  Dceember,  1900.  Heport  of  Prooeedlngs,  p.  57. 
69  169  U.  8.  366. 

60  198  U.  8.  45. 

61  State  Y.  Miksicek,  125  8.  W.  Rep.  507. 
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.pafieed  upon  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
hm  been  ddcided  affivmatiyely  by  the  .eonriis  of  a  inumber  of  the 
fitatfis.  The  apinion  of  the  :Bhode  Xfiknd  £apreme  Court,  cited 
above,  rendered  in  response  to  a  request  from  lihe  fQovBmor,  was 
ihat  a  ten-hour  law  for  street  oar  ^amployeeB  is  a  eangtitutional 
and  ivalid  reBtvietiom.  This  opinion  ^liae  no  standing  as  >a  ipreee- 
•dent,  but  it  has  weight,  coming  as  it  'does  irom  a  rnnrt  of  last 
reflort.  It  ifl  signifioant  diat  «t»eet  car  employmflnt  aezso  ji^ricted 
in  a  number  of  other  states,  and  that  the  laws  .are  ^anerally  ob- 
served, although  without  judicial  confirmation. 

More  important,  iowever,  than  what  has  actually  been  eetab- 
liehed  through  the  decisions  already  made,  are  the  Tpromiees  of 
greater  gains  in  the  future,  which  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
decisions  of  the  courts  on  labor  laws.  The  very  indefiniteness  of 
the  power  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  states,  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  courts  to  place  definite  limitations,  leaves  open  an  oppor- 
tunity for  large  activity  in  the  future.  In  preserving  fliis  power 
thus  undefiixed  and  uncertain,  the  courts  have  left  room  for 
progress.  If  they  have  been  cautious  about  committing  them- 
selves too  far,  they  have  been  none  the  less  scrupulous  in  leaving 
the  way  open  for  development. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  future  will  experience  a  growth 
of  thought  such  as  will  not  permit  a  theoretical  freedom  of  con- 
tract, under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  -stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,  and  that  the  courts  in  protecting  workmen  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  liberties  will  not  thereby  prevent  their  securing 
liberties  more  important.  The  freedom  to  make  a  contract  to  work 
as  long  as  he  pleases  is  a  purely  theoretical  freedom  since,  in  the 
absence  of  bargaining  power  equal  to  that  of  his  employer,  the 
eontraot  is  often  'the  result  not  of  the  free  will  of  the  emplojree, 
but  of  the  compulsion  of  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  case  of 
"work  or  starve."  N"o  one  suppoaes  that  a  blast  furnace  work- 
man, for  example,  actually  needs  or  wants  to  be  protected  in  his 
"  right "  to  -work  twelve  hours  a  day  on  week  days,  and  every 
other  week  twenty-four  hours  on  Sunday.  And  no  one  imagines 
that  New  York  .bakery  employees  ielt  that  their  liberties  had 
been  "  protected  "  when  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  prevented  the  Legislature  from  denying  them  the  "  right " 
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to  contract  with  their  employers  for  fourteen  to  nineteen  daily 
hours  of  work?  In  thus  preserving  theoretical  liberties,  court 
decisions  have  "  turned  the  very  constitution  itself  into  an  instru- 
ment of  inequality."®^ 

But  the  courts  have  come  to  recognize,  in  some  measure,  that 
in  order  to  have  real  freedom  of  contract  there  must  be  equality 
between  the  persons  contracting  and  that  in  labor  contracts  this 
is  a  condition  that  is  not  always  present.  In  the  Utah  eight-hour 
case,  Justice  Brown,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  said : 

The  legislature  has  also  recognized  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  legis- 
lators in  many  states  has  corroborated,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  estab- 
lishments and  their  operatives  do  not  stand  upon  an  equality,  and  that  their 
interests  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  conflicting.  The  former  naturally  desire  to 
obtain  as  much  labor  as  possible  from  their  employees,  while  the  latter  are 
often  induced  by  the  fear  of  discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  which  their 
judgment,  fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be  detrimental  to  their  health 
and  strength.  In  other  words,  the  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules,  and  the 
laborers  are  practically  constrained  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases  self-interest 
is  often  iin  unsafe  gruide,  and  the  legislature  may  properly  interpose  its 
authority. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  although  the 
prosecution  in  this  case  was  against  the  employer  of  labor  who  apparently, 
under  the  statute,  is  the  only  one  liable,  his  defense  is  not  so  much  that  his 
right  to  contra^jt  has  been  infringed  upon,  but  that  the  act  works  a 
peculiar  hardship  to  his  employees,  whose  right  to  labor  as  long  as  they 
please  is  alleged  to  be  thereby  violated.  The  argument  would  certainly  come 
with  better  grace  and  greater  cogency  from  the  other  class.  But  the  fact 
that  both  parties  are  of  full  age,  and  competent  to  contract,  does  not  neces- 
sarily deprive  the  state  of  the  power  to  interfere,  where  the  parties  do  not 
stand  upon  an  equality,  or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party 
to  the  contract  shall  be  protected  against  himself.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

In  a  Washington  case  also,  it  was  said  that, 

It  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  connection  that  the  alleged  constitutional  right 
of  the  laborer  to  contract  his  labor  at  any  price  that  seems  to  him  desirable 
is  not  in  this,  or  any  other  reputed  case,  a  claim  urged  by  the  laborer;  but 
the  earnest  contention  in  his  behalf  is  made  by  the  contractors,  who  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  the  violation  of  that  contract  in  paying  the  laborer 
a  less  remuneration  than  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  statute.*' 

Along  with  a  clearer  conception  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of 
the  true  relations  that  exist  between  employer  and  employee  it 

«2  See  address  by  G.  O.  Groat.  Third  Annual  Meetinsr.  AssociatloD  for  Labor 
Legislation,  New  York,  December,  1900.   Report  of  Proceedlnfira,  pp.  8S-107. 
«3/n  re  Broad,  36  Wash.  449. 
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is  reasonable  to  believe  there  will  come  an  extension  of  the  scope 
of  the  police  power  to  an  extent  that  will  justify  a  regulation  of 
hours  of  labor  for  adult  males,  far  beyond  any  yet  attempted. 
The  police  power  has  already  been  defined  by  the  courts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  admit  of  very  wide  application.  In  the  cases  cited 
earlier  in  this  discussion  the  police  power  was  defined  as  apply- 
ing to  the  "  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  public,"  the  "  public 
health  and  public  morals,"  the  "  safety,  health,  morals,  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  as  that  which  secured  or  tended  to 
the  comfort,  prosperity  and  protection  of  the  community."  These 
definitions  seem  broad  enough  to  cover  all  classes  of  labor  that 
need  protection,  for  in  all  dusty,  hot  or  otherwise  unhealthful  or 
disagreeable  trades  it  would  doubtless  contribute  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  probably  to  the  morals  of  a  community,  to  require 
that  an  abnormal  work  day  shall  not  be  demanded.  But  some 
courts  have  defined  the  police  power  even  more  broadly.  In  a 
Pennsylvania  case  we  find  it  said  that, 

The  police  power  of  the  state  is  diflScult  of  definition,  but  it  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  to  be  the  right  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  good  order, 
peace,  health,  protection,  comfort,  convenience  and  morals  of  the  community 
which  do  not  encroach  on  a  like  power  vested  in  congress  or  state  legis- 
latures bv  the  federal  constitution,  or  do  not  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
organic  law,  and  it  has  been  expressly  held  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  that  power  by  the  state.6< 

Equally  strong  is  the  statement  of  the  Xew  York  Court  of 
Appeals  in  People  r.  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Com- 
pany:^ 

In  the  interest  of  public  health,  of  public  morals  and  of  public  order,  a 
state  may  restrain  and  forbid  what  would  otherwise  be  the  right  of  a  private 
citizen.  It  may  enact  laws  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  labor  which  women 
and  children,  or  persons  of  immature  years  shall  be  allowed  to  perform,  and 
prohibit  altogether  their  employment  in  dangerous  occupations.  It  may  limit 
the  hours  of  employment  of  adults  in  unhealthy  work,  and  it  may  he  that 
it  could  prohihil  the  performance  of  excessive  physical  labor  in  all  callingaM 

Tn  this  statement,  while  the  court  does  not  expressly  approve 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  overwork  in  all  callings  (it  could 
not  do  that,  since  the  question  was  not  before  it),  it  is  encourag- 

«4  Oommonweatth  v.  Beatty,  15  Pa.  Sup.  Ct.  5,  15. 

•5  175  N.  Y.  84.  87. 
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ing  to  note  that  it  goes -so  far  as  to  suggest  that  such  a -law  .might 
be  valid.  But  the  Pennsylvania  court,  just  quoted,  expressly  indi- 
cates its  approval  of  -such  legislation.  On  page  15  df  the  opinion 
this  appears: 

A  prohibition  upon  unhealthy  practices,  whether  inherently  so,  or  «uch  as 
may  become  «o  by  reiieon  of  'prolonged  and  exacting  ph^oal  exertion  whtah 
is  likely  to  result  in  enfeebled  or  disecuMd  bodies,  and  thereby  directly -or 
consequently  affecting  the  health,  safety,  or  morals  of  the  conununity,  can- 
not, in  any  just  sense,  be  deemed  a  taking  or  an  appropriation  of  property. 

The  length  of  time  a  laborer  shall  be  subjected  to  the  exhaustive  exertion 
or  -physical  labor  is  as  clearly  within  legislative  control  as  is  tbe  govern- 
ment inspection  of  boilers,  machinery,  etc.,  to  avoid  accidents,  or  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  factories  and  the  like  to  preserve  the  health  of 
laborers. 

These  are  the  broadest  expressions  of  the  courts  tp  be  found, 
but  they  are  mere  data,  written  into  opinions  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive justices.  It  is  not  claimed  that  they  represent  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  judiciary.  Instead  they  probably  represent  the 
opinions  of  a  minority.  With  the  broad  recognition  of  a  condition 
of  inequality  between  employer  and  employee,  found  in  Holden 
v.  Hardy,  the  miners'  eight-hour  case,  must  be  contrasted  the 
following  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Lochner  v.  New  York, 
the  bakers'  ten-hour  case: 

There  is  no  contention  that  bakers  as  a  class  are  not  equal  in  intelligencile 
and  capacity  to  men  in  other  trades  or  manual  occupations,  or  that  they  are 
not  able  to  assert  their  rights  and  care  for  themselves  without  the  protecting 
arm  of  the  state,  interfering  with  their  independence  of  judgment  and  of 
action.  They  «ire  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  state."  The  court  then  went  on 
to  characterize  laws  ^*  limiting  hours  in  which  grown  and  intelligent  men  may 
labor  to  earn  tlieir  living  '*  as  "  mere  meddlesome  interferences  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual." 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  it  was  Justice 
Peckham,  who  had  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
Holden  v.  Hardy,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  Lochner  v.  New  Tori. 

With  the  suggestion  of  the  eourt  in  People  v.  Qrcmge  County 
Road  Construction  Co.  (supra)  ^  that  a  law  regulating  hours  of 
labor  in  all  callings  might  be  constitutional,  must  also  be  con- 
trasted the  Colorado  case.  In  re  Morgan,^  where  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  regulations  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the 

67  26  Colo.  415. 
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What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  The  ju- 
diciary, as  a  whole,  is  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  but  the 
adyanced  sentiments  found  here  and  there  in  the  decisions  indi- 
cate a  condition  other  than  stationary.  If  the  courts  have  not 
saiBtained  legislation  the  relation  of  which  to  the  health  and.  wel- 
fare of  the  people  is  obvious  to  the  man  in  the  street,  may  it  npt 
be  that  the  advocates  of  the  laws  have  failed  to  bring*  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  judiciary  the  evidence  which  to  the  man  in  the  street 
is  apparent?  The  courts  have  repeatedly  given  indication  that 
they  will  decide  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  when 
they  understand  in  what  that  welfare  consists. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  also  by  Professor  Seager,  of 
Columbia  University,  some  years  ago.  Eeferring  to  decisions 
involving  the  police  power,  Professor  Seager  said : 

€oikfu«ed  and  conflicting  as  are  these  deoieions,  it  is  believed  that  a  study 
of  them  justi/ies  the  contention  that  in  the  field  of  labor  restrictions  the  courts 
will  sustain  any  measure  which  they  think  reaUy  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,"  and  a  comparison  of  them  shows  that  they  op^  an  indefi- 
nitely large  field  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  police  power  in.  the  repdatioa  of 
hours  of  labor."   And  his  oonohisionA  were  summed  up  as  follom: 

The  oonelusion  to  which  T  have  been  brought  is  that  under  the  flexible 
provisions  of  our  constitutions,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
restrictive  labor  law  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  law.  In  other  words,  granted  that  a  restriction  is  wise  under  the 
given  conditions,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  prove  that  it  is  also  constitutional.  If 
this  view  is  correct  no  amendments  to  American  Constitutions  will  be  needed 
to  provide  the  count  17  with  as  comprehensive  labor  codes  as  are  found  abroad. 
All  that  will  l>e  required  is  the  conversion  of  American  judges  to  belief  in 
the  benefieence  of  this  specie*  of  legislation."®* 

It  is  true  tbat  after  studying  the  decisions  on  restrictive  labor 
laws  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  The  decisions 
on  the  validity  of  Sunday  laws  are  full  of  expressions  of  extreme 
protest  against  the  idea  of  continuous  labor,  seven  days  in  the 
week.  The  courts  have  repeatedly  declared  that  a  cessation  of  labor, 
one  day  in  seven,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  health,  morals  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  It  has  not  yet  been  made  so  appar- 
ent to  the  judiciary  that  too  many  hours  of  work  each  day  is 

69  "Attitndp  of  American  Courts  toward  Rostrlctive  I>abor  Laws."  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  19,  pp.  589-614. 
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equally  bad,  but  when  that  fact  shall  have  been  demonstrated,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  courts  which  have  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  weekly  rest  period  will  not 
find  a  lack  of  an  adequate  daily  rest  period  equally  abhorrent  ? 

A  clear  example  of  this  willingness  of  the  courts  to  consider 
the  evidence  is  found  in  the  Illinois  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor 
for  women.  In  1894  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  declared 
such  a  law  unconstitutional,  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  might 
have  been  relied  upon  if  the  statute  had  applied  to  men.  A  few 
sections  of  that  decision  are  worth  quoting. 

As  a  citizen,  woman  has  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every 
kind.  As  a  "  person  "  she  has  the  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  she  shall  not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Involved  in  these  rights  thus  guaranteed  to  her 
is  the  right  to  malce  and  enforce  contracts.  The  law  accords  to>  her  as  to 
every  other  citizen,  the  natural  right  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  intelligence, 
honesty  and  industry  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  professions  or  other 
vocations.  Before  the  law,  her  right  to  a  choice  of  vocations  cannot  be  saiii 
to  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.    ♦    ♦  • 

*  *  *  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  deter- 
mine what  regulations  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and  secure 
the  public  safety  and  welfare.  But  inasmuch  as  sex  is  no  bar,  under  the 
constitution  and  the  law,  to  the  endowment  of  woman  with  the  fundamental 
and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty  and  property  which  include  the  right  to 
make  her  own  contracts,  the  mere  fact  of  sex  will  not  justify  the  legislature 
in  putting  forth  the  police  power  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
her  exercise  of  those  rights,  unless  the  courts  are  able  to  see,  that  there  is 
some  fair,  just  and  reasonable  connection  between  such  limitation  and  the 
public  health  r  afety  or  welfare  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it.  *  *  *  *  * 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  a  particular  employment  is  a  proper  one 
for  the  use  of  female  labor,  but  the  question  is  whether,  in  an  employment 
Avhich  is  conceded  to  be  lawful  in  itself  and  suitable  for  woman  to  engage  in, 
she  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  determine  for  herself  how  many  hours 
she  can  and  may  work  each  day.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  —  at  le<i8i 
none  ichich  has  been  made  manifest  to  us  in  the  arguments  of  counsel^i  —  for 
fixing  upon  eight  hours  in  one  day  as  the  limit  within  which  woman  can 
work  without  injury  to  her  physique,  and  beyond  which,  if  she  work,  injury 
will  necessarily  follow. 

Since  1894  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  general  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  hygiene,  especially  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
certain  occupations  upon  the  health  of  women.  There  has  also 
been  a  departure  from  old  established  forms  of  briefs  in  labor 
cases,  introduced  by  Attorney  Louis  D.  Brandeis  first  in  the 
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Oregon  women's  labor  case^^  and  later  in  the  second  Illinois  case."^ 
results  of  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world  with  respect  to 
women  in  industry.  The  result  was  a  document  overwhelming  in 
its  argument,  and  the  Illinois  court,  in  1910,  in  sustaining  a  ten- 
hour  law  for  women  was  not  deterred,  as  the  same  court  had  been 
sixteen  years  before,  by  the  theory  of  freedom  of  contract.  In- 
stead, the  court  remarked  that  "  it  is  knpwn  to  all  men  (and  what 
we  know  as  men  we  cannot  profess  to  be  ignorant  of  as  judges) 
that  woman's  physical  structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal 
functions  place  her  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  battle  of  life 
and  the  decision  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  a  limitation  upon 
the  hours  of  labor  that  employers  might  be  permitted  to  exact 
of  her  was  a  measure  designed  to  lessen  that  disadvantage  and 
add  to  her  liberties  rather  than  to  deprive  her  of  them. 

Equally  indicative  of  a  willingness  to  take  into  account  condi- 
tions as  well  as  precedent  are  the  words  of  the  court  in  the  Wash- 
^  ington  women's  labor  case: 

Law  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  progressive  science.  While  the  principles  or 
justice  are  immutable,  changing  conditions  of  society  and  the  evolution  of 
employment  make  a  change  in  the  application  of  principles  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligent  administration  of  government.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  law,  when  employments  and  uses  which  were  then  considered  inalien- 
able rights  have  since,  from  the  very  necessity  of  changed  conditions,  been 
subjected  to  legislative  control,  restriction  and  restraint.  This  all  flows 
from  the  old  announcement  made  by  Blackstone  that  when  man  enters  into 
society,  as  a  compensation  for  the  protection  which  society  gives  to  him,  he 
f  must  yield  up  some  of  his  natural  rights,  and,  as  the  responsibilities  of  the 

government  increase,  and  a  greater  degree  of  protection  is  afforded  to  the 
citizen,  the  recompense  is  the  yielding  of  more  individual  rights.  Transporta- 
tion companies  are  now  controlled  and  restricted,  where  a  few  years  ago 
they  claimed  the  right  to  transact  their  business  exactly  as  it  suited  their 
private  interests.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  restricted  and  controlled; 
laws  against  quackery  and  empiricism  are  now  enforced  without  question. 
The  sale  of  liquor,  which  formerly  was  a  legitimate  business,  and  which 
the  citizen  had  a  right  to  enter  into,  as  he  did  any  other  business,  without 
any  restrictions,  has  now  l)ecome  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state,  or  to 
actual  prohibition  at  the  will  of  the  state.  The  changing  conditions  of 
society  have  made  an  imperative  call  upon  the  state  for  the  exercise  of  these 
additional  powers,  and  the  welfare  of  society  demands  that  the  state  should 
assume  these  powers,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  sustain  them  when- 
ever it  is  found  that  they  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  8ociety.72 

70  MvUtr  V.  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412. 

71  Riichde  V.  Wayman,  91  N.  E.  Rep.  605. 

71  State  V.  Buchanan,  29  Wash.  602. 
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In.  view  o£  this-  sttitude  manifeBtedt  recentiyr  by  at  mimlMr  of:  tim 
high^  oourts^  it  is<  impesBible  tha^  tiie  atatus-  of  Issm  limiting^ 
hours  of  labor  for  adxdt  males  in  private  employment  might  not 
be  materially  changed,  and  their  chances  of  being  sustained  under 
the  police  power  be  materially  improved  if  an  effort  were  made 
similar  to  the  effort  in  the*  Oregon  and  Illinois  women's  cases, 
to  present  the  evidence  with  r^pect  to  long!  hours  of  work,  in 
industries- wh^e*  men  are^  employed.  With,  the  growdi  o£  industry 
and  of  modem  maofainery  the  question  of  hours  of  laber  has 
beeome  one  of  overshadowing-  importance.  Industries  that  were 
formerly  operated  only  by  day  are  now,  in  increasing  numbers, 
operated  by  day  and  night  Where  tiiis  is  true  the  men  must  work 
either  eight  hours  or  twelve,  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
must  be  divided  either  between  two  shifts  of  men,  or  among  three. 
Twelve  hours  is  a  terribly  long  work  day  where  the  men  must 
keep  pace  with  machinery  that  never  slack^is  speed,  and  this  is 
increasingly  a  condition  typical  of  modem  industry.  In  Ritchie 
V.  Wayman,  the  Illinois  women's  ten-hour  case,  to  which,  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  the  court  said  (p.  698)  : 

Those  women  whose  service  is  limited  ta  a  ten-hour  day,,  work  in  estab- 
lishmenta  whoee  product  is  produced  by  machinery,  or  whose  employee  work 
with  machinery,  or  the  pace  at  which  such  employes  work  is  set  by  other 
employes  who  work  with  machinery.  We  think  that  women  thua  situated, 
Avhile  at  work  are  under  a  pressure  and  spur  which  is  much  more  likely  to 
drive  them  to  over-exertion  when  exhausted  by  long  continuous  eflfort,  and 
thereby  impair  their  health,  than  are  their  more  favored  sisters  likely  to  be 
driven,  who  are  engaged  in  an  employment  which  is  not  forced  at  all  times 
up  to  the  limit  of  production  by  the  agencies  of  steam,  electricity  or  other 
motor  power  wlicn  applied  to  machinery. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  argument  for  a  limitation  of  hours  of 
labor  of  women,  that  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  limita- 
tion on  the  hours  of  labor  of  men  similarly  placed,  and  there  ia 
ground  for  believing  that  this  and  the  other  decisions  cited  indi- 
cate an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  courts  favorable  to  further 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males.  The  next  and 
most  logical  step  in  this  direction  would  appear  to  be  a-  require- 
ment that  employees  in  the  continuous  industries  shall  work  in 
three  shifts  instead  of  two,  for  a  period  of  eight  hours  instead  of 
twelve.  Already  two  laws  have  been  passed  embodying  this  prin- 
ciple.   In  Montana  there  is  an  eight-hour  law  for  hoisting  engi- 
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neers  in  mines  operated  sixteen  or  more  hours  a  day,^'  and  the 
federal  law,  regulating  hours  of  labor  in  interstate  commerce 
provides  for  a  thirteen-hour  day  for  telegraphers  in  offices  open 
only  in  the  day  time,  and  a  nine-hour  day  in  offices  open  day 
and  night.'*  It  is  believed  that  social  welfare  urgently  demands 
the  passage  of  such  laws  for  all  continuous  industries,  and  that, 
having  been  enacted,  if  they  are  contested  on  grounds  of  consti- 
tutionality, they  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Decisions  of  Superior  Courts  on  Validity  of  State  Laws  Regulating 
Hours  of  Labqr  of  Adult  Males  in  Private  Ehnployment.* 

Year.    State.  Case.  Decision  as  to  law. 

Hours  on  Railroads. 

1006  Mo  SUte  V.  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.  Co..  212 

Mo.  658   Invalid  omiug  to  Federal  law  on  same  subject. 

1908  Mont  SUte  v.  No.  Pac.  R.  R.  Co.,  36 

Mont.  682   «         «         -         «  « 

1MB  Wmc  Stste  t.  C.  M.  &  8t.  P.  R.  R.  Co.. 

136Wi«;.  407   -  «  .  -  . 

1909  Wash  SUte  ex  rel.  Atkinson  v.  N.  P.  R.  R. 

Co.,  53  Wash.  673   ..... 

1900  N.  Car. . .  Lloyd  v.  N.  C.  R,  R.  Co.,  161  N.  C. 

586   Valid  certainly  until  Federal  law  beoame 

operative  (and  probably  tbereaftei). 

1910  Tex   SUte  v.  Texas,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co..  124 

B.  W.  Rep.  984  (Texas  Court  of 

Civil  Appeal)  Invalid  owing  to  Federal  law  on  same  sobjeet. 

mo  N.  Y  Peopfe  V.  Brie  R.  R.  Co.,  198  N.  Y. 

369   Valid  under  police  power  and  not  in  oonflict 

with,  or  barred  by.  Federal  law. 

Hours  in  Baktrif, 

1904  N.  Y         People  v.  Lodmer.  177  N.  Y.  145. .  Vabd  under  poUce  po>wer. 

1904  U.  8  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45.  Unhistifiable  infrii«ement  of  liberty  of  con- 
tract. 

•Hmirs  in  Mmss  and  SmeUms, 

1006  UMh  ^AlMto  V.  ^Iden.  14  Utah.  71   Valid  under  police  power. 

li06U.fi  Bol4eny.Hanly.^U.S.366....     «        «      •  « 

1899  Col   Re  Morgan,  26  Co\.  415   Unjustifiable  infringement  of  liberty  of  con- 

tract;  and  class  legislation. 

1800  Utah  Short  v.  Mining  .Oo.»  20  Utah,  20. .  Valid  nnder  police  powier. 

1904  Mo  SUte  v.  CantweU.  ITO.Mo.  245. .. . 

1904  Ner  J^z  porfe  Boyce,  27  Nev.  299   * 

1906  Nev  Bx  parts  Kair,  28  Nev.  425  

1905  U.  S  CantweU  v.  Missouri,  199  U.  S.  602 

1906  mnt  State  v.  Livingston.  34  Mont.  670. .  * 

1909  Cal  Bx  parte  Martin,  106  Pac.  Rep.  235.  " 

73  Revised  Codes,  1907  ;  fii  1734-1785. 

74  Laws  of  1905-7,  Cb.  2939. 

*  For  ooUeetiona  of  cases  on  hours  of  labor  decisions  see  the  following:  9  American  and  English 
ABDe4a*ed  Cases.  208  (and  other  voKunes  in  same  series  there  cited) ;  10  American  and  Baglish 
EnoiPslopsdiaiof  .Laiw.  4i62:  61  L..R.  A.  612;  65  L.  R.  A.  83;  8  L.  R.  A.  (New  Series),  131.  and  12 
L.  B.  A.  (New  Series).  1130. 
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Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.    Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
March-September,  1910.   Nos.  87-90.    Washington,  1910. 
Leading  articles:   No.  87.    Wholeeale  prices,  1800  to  March,  1910. 
No.  »8.   Cost  of  living  of  families  of  moderate  income  in  Germany  in  1907-8. 
No.  89.   Child  labor  legislation  in  £urope. 

Xo.  90.  Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining;  recent  action  concerning  accident 
compensation;  foreign  workmen's  compensation  acts;  cost  of  industrial  acci- 
dent insurance. 

Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  document  No.  645.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  Volume  I,  Cotton  industry,  1044  pages.  Volume  II,  Men's 
ready-made  clothing,  878  pages.  Washington,  1910-11. 
The  first  two  of  a  series  of  19  volumes  containing  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  woman  and  child  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  January 
29,  1907,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  authorized 
and  directed  "  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educa- 
tional, and  physical  condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United 
States  wherever  employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor, 
term  of  employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of  their 
health,  person  and  morals."  Summarized  contents  of  the  first  volume,  dealing 
with  the  cotton  industry,  are  as  follows:  Chapter  I.  The  labor  force;  number 
of  employees,  sex,  age,  etc.  Ch.  II.  Employment  of  children.  Ch.  III. 
Hours  of  labor,  overtime  and  nightwork.  Ch.  IV.  Earnings  of  operatives  in 
representative  mills,  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls.  Oh.  V.  Hygienic  conditions 
and  safety.  Ch.  VI.  Cotton  mill  processes  and  occupations.  Ch.  VII.  Family 
conditions  and  amount  and  sources  of  family  incomes.  Ch.  VIII.  The  mill 
community;  housing,  education,  etc.  Ch.  IX.  General  tables.  Subjects  in 
Volume  II,  dealing  with  men's  ready  made  clothing,  are  presented  in  about 
the  same  order  as  in  Volume  I,  except  for  a  chapter  on  home  work,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  development  of  the  clothing  industry  since  1826. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  to  the  Secretary 
of  i'ommerce  and  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Wash- 
ington, 1910,  248  pages,  charts. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  1909.  Workmen's 
insurance  and  compensation  systems  in  Europe.  In  two  volumes.  Volume 
1,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany.  Washington,  1911, 
XIII,  1493  pages. 

The  report  presents  a  study  of  the  insurance  and  compensation  systems  for 
the  benefit  of  workmen  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  old  age,  invalidity  and 
unemployment  in  the  European  countries  mentioned  above.  The  systems  are 
described  in  considerable  detail,  data  given  including  among  others,  history 
of  legislation;  industries  and  person.-?  insured;  amount  and  kind  of  compensa- 
tion: financial  organization  of  government,  mutual  and  private  insurance; 
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inBurance  rates  by  trades;  reoeipts,  expenditures  and  reserve  of  insurance 
funds ;  statistics  of  persons  compensated,  etc.  A  partial  bibliography  of  work- 
men's insurance  is  added  for  each  separate  country.  The  second  volume  will 
deal  with  workmen's  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain 
and  Sweden. 

Idaho. 

Sixth  biennial  report,  190&-1910.  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor  and 
Statistics.   Boise,  1911,  276  pages. 

The  report  deals  mainly  with  the  agricultural  and  mining  resources  of  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Report  on  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Springfield, 
1910,  90  pages. 

The  report  contains  a  description  of  the  mine,  of  disaster  and  of  rescue 
work,  names  and  nationality  of  those  killed  and  their  family  conditions,  ex- 
tent of  public  relief  and  terms  of  settlement  with  the  St.  Paul  Coal  Company. 
An  article  on  industrial  accidents  and  compensation  versus  litigation  closes 
the  report. 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1909.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Springfield,  1910, 
116  pages. 

Iowa. 

Fourteenth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Iowa, 
for  the  biennial  period  1908-1909.  Des  Moines,  1910,  454  pages. 
Contents:  Factory  inspection  (p.  9-50);  accidents  (p.  51-81);  graded 
wages  and  salaries  (p.  82-229);  new  industries  (p.  230-248);  trade  unions 
in  Iowa  (p.  24^269)  ;  wage  earners  of  Iowa  (p.  270-326) ;  railway  employees 
(p.  327-362);  employers'  statistical  report  (p.  363-439);  canning  industry 
<p.  441-^49). 

Maine. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Maine,  1910.  Augusta,  1910,  465  pages. 
Contents:  Industrial  directory  and  sketches  of  leading  industries  (p.  I- 
217) ;  industrial  accidents  and  workmen's  compensation  (p.  218-272)  ;  relief 
associations  among  employes  (p.  273-275)  ;  accident  and  disability  benefits 
paid  by  labor  organizations  (p.  276)  ;  industrial  accidents  in  Maine  (p.  277- 
310)  ;  the  household  servant  problem  in  Maine  (p.  311-393) ;  requests,  strikes 
and  agreements  (p.  394-411)  ;  immigration  to  Maine,  last  five  years  (p.  412- 
415) ;  what  labor  organizations  are  doing  for  their  members  (p.  416-426)  ; 
labor  organizations,  afiiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that 
have  local  unions  in  Maine  (p.  426-430) ;  directory  of  trade  unions  (p.  431- 
453)  ;  report  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  (p.  454- 
456 ) ;  Factory  Inspector's  report  ( p.  461-465 ) . 

Massa  chusetts. 

Third  annual  report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1909, 
with  comparative  statistics  for  1907-1908.  Part  I  of  the  fortieth  annual 
report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Boston,  1910,  112 
pages. 

According  to  the  report  there  was  a  much  smaller  number  of  wage-earners 
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affected  by  changes  in  rates  of  wages  in  1009  as  compared  with  and  1907, 
due  chiefly  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  changes  in  the  cotton -goods 
industry  (4,955  in  1909  ae  compared  with  83,403  in  1908  and  97,220  in  1907). 
The  total  number  of  wage-earners  whose  wages  were  changed  in  1909  wms 
18,329  as  compared  with  101,367  in  1908  and  166,634  in  1907.  The  net  reault 
of  all  the  changes  in  1909  waa  an  increase  of  $17,392.98  or  an  average  of 
95  cents  a  week,  as  compared  with  a  decrease  in  1908  of  $89,566.70,  or  an 
average  of  88  cents  a  week,  and  an  increase  in  1907  of  $141,634.71  or  an  aver- 
age of  86  cents  a  week.  The  net  gain  in  wages  during  the  three  years,  1907- 
1909,  was  $69,460.99.  Reported  changes  in  hours,  in  1909,  affected  40,198  em- 
ployees, of  whom  45,815  bad  their  hours  of  labor  reduced  and  383  had  their 
hours  increased.  The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  was  a  reduction  of  115.552 
hours  in  the  weekly  working  time  of  the  employees  affected. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1910.   Boeton,  1911,  21  pages. 

Tenth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts,  1909.  Part  II  of  the  fortieth 
annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Boston,  1910, 
145  pages. 

Tlie  following  table,  taken  from  the  report,  gives  the  number  of  strikes, 
the  number  of  establishments  affected,  the  number  of  employees  involved  in 
strike^  and  the  approximate  number  of  working  days  lost  during  the  years 
1907,  1908  and  1909. 


Number  of  employees  involved. 
No.  of    EstAbiishments    *                       a  ,  No.  of  work- 
Year,               strikes.       affected.       Directly.        Indirectly.         Total,  ing  days  lost. 

1907                  ^36            440           16,479           1M86           -27»665  452.912 

1908                    98            473             8,007            14,539           22.546  325,015 

1009                  183            477           12,456             9,107           21,563  228..'?63 


As  usual,  the  demand  for  increase  of  wages  caused  a  larger  number  of 
strikes  than  any  other  single  cause  (36.72  per  cent  of  strikes,  involving  41.97 
per  cent  of  strikers,  being  wholly  due  to  this  cause).  In  53.04  per  cent  of 
the  establishments  affected  the  strikers  were  wholly  or  partly  successful. 
The  most  common  method  of  settling  strikes  was  by  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employees,  as  strikes  involving  6,675  strikers  or 
more  than  half  the  total  number  of  strikers  were  settled  in  tliis  manner. 

Nebraska. 

Tueiflh  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  aad  Industrial  Statistics  for 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  1909-1910.  Lineoln,  1910,  306  pages. 

The  report  contains  data  on  apiculture,  manuf cultures,  labor  laws  of 
Nebraska,  labor  organiaations,  surplus  products,  etc. 

New  HA11P8HIBE. 

Eight  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
1910.    Concord,  1910,  214  pages. 

Contents:  Statistics  of  manufactures  (p.  15-102);  strikes  (p.  103-104); 
New  Hampshire  labor  laws  (p.  106-132) ;  labor  organizations  (p.  133-206). 

New  Jersey. 

Thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1910.  Paterson,  1910,  xiv, 
291  pages. 
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Contents:  Part  I.  Statistics  of  manufactures;  capital  invested,  value  of 
prodiicts,  number  of  employees^  yearly  and  weekly  earnings,  etc.  (p.  3-127). 
Part  IL  £mpk>3aiient  and  working  hours  on  steam  rttilwaya  in  New  Jersey; 
oost  of  living'  in  New  Jersey  and  Europe;  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  in- 
dustry of  New  Jersey,  pack  of  1909;  the  relation  of  occupation  to  health; 
aMisting  the  export  trade  of  New  Jersey  manufacturers  and  exporters  (p. 
131-192).  Part  III.  Industrial  chronology  of  New  Jersey;  accidents  to  work- 
men while  on  duty;  permanent  or  temporary  suspension  of  work  in  manu- 
facturing establishments;  changes  in  working  hours  and  wages;  new  manu- 
facturing plants  established  and  old  ones  enlarged;  industrial  property 
destroyed  by  fire  or  flood;  trade  unions  organized;  strikes  and  lockouts 
(p.  195-291). 

Oklahoma. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
1909-1910.  Oklahoma  City,  1910,  539  pages. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Labor  organizations,  wage-earner  statistics,  cost  of  living 
(p.  15-138).  Part  II.  School  teachers  (p.  139-218).  Part  HI.  Manufac- 
turing and  industrial  concerns  (p.  219-382).  Part  IV.  Surplus  products 
(p.  3S3-426).  Part  V.  Factory  inspection,  accidents  (p.  427-498).  Part 
VI.  Free  employment  bureaus,  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  new  legislation 
(p.  499-^31). 

Pennsylvania. 

Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  Part  III.  Industrial 
statistics.  Vol.  XXXVII,  1909.  Harrisburg,  1910,  394  pages. 
Contents:  Part  I.  Special  articles,  recommendations  and  general  statistics 
(p.  5-37).  Part  II.  Special  reports  on  industrial  and  sociological  conditions 
of  the  cities  of  Allentown,  Bradford,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Reading, 
Scranton  and  Uniontown  (p.  39-251).  Part  III.  Mining  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  Pennsylvania  (p.  255-394). 

Texas. 

First  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
1909-1910.   Austin,  1910,  291  pages. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Texas  was  organized  Sept.  1.  1909. 
Contents  of  the  first  report  of  the  Bureau  are  as  follows:  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature;  enforcement  of  labor  laws  and  opinions  of  wage  earners; 
opinions  of  attorney-general;  laws  of  Texas  relating  to  labor;  imion  labor 
organizations,  and  wage  statistics. 

ViBOINIA. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  1910.    Richmond,  1910,  271  pages. 
The  report  contains  statistics  of  industries  and  wages,  inspections,  labor 

organizations,  and  court  decisions  affecting  labor. 

Washington. 

Seventh  Biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Pactorv  In- 
speetion,  1909-1910.   Olympia,  1910,  365  pages. 

Contents:    Factory  inspection  (p.  19-21);  accidents  (p.  25-35);  cost  of 
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living  in  Washington  (p.  39-44)  ;  statistics  of  organized  labor  (p.  47-W)  ; 
strikes  and  lockouts  (p.  87-89)  ;  compulsory  arbitration  (p.  9^94) ;  eight- 
hour  law  for  public  works  (p.  97-102)  ;  ventilation  of  printing  offices  (p. 
106);  complaints  of  wage  earners  (p.  109-110);  employment  of  women 
(p.  113-131);  steamboat  inspection  (p.  136-130^);  farm  labor  (p.  143-148)  ; 
free  employment  offices  (p.  151-157)  ;  labor  conditions  (p.  161-163) ;  statistics 
of  wage  earners  (p.  166-178);  statistics  of  manufactures  (p.  180-236)  : 
statistics  of  steam  railroads,  street  railways  and  telegraph  companies  (p.  241- 
268) ;  court  decisions  and  Washington  labor  laws  (p.  285-366). 


Social  insurance.  Report  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  Q.  H.  Knibbs. 
Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Melbourne,  September. 
1910,  108  pages. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  working  of  social  in- 
surance legislation  in  Europe.  The  report  covers  insurance  against  sickness^ 
accidents,  invalidity  and  old  age  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Finland,  Hoi- 
land,  the  Scandinavian  States  and  France.  A  separate  chapter  deals  with 
unemployment  insurance  in  the  different  countries.  The  appendices  contain 
bibliographical  references  and  tables  showing  the  extent  of  sickness,  accident, 
invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  in  European  countries. 

New  South  Wales. —  Official  year-book  of  New  South  Wales,  1808-9.  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Sydney,  1910,  vii,  672  pages. 

Among  other  subjects  the  year-book  treats  of  population,  vital  statistics, 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  employment  and  arbitration,  food 
prices,  and  social  conditions. 

New  South  Wales. —  Report  on  the  working  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act ; 
Minimum  Wage  Act;  Early  Closing  Acts;  Shearers  Accommodation  Act; 
etc.,  during  the  year  1909.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Sydney, 
1910,  iv,  60  pages. 


Bericht  der  k.  k.  Gewerbe-Inspektoren  fiber  ihre  Amtstlltigkeit  im  Jahre  1900. 
Vienna,  1910,  cxxxviii,  619  pages. 

Report  on  industrial  inspection  in  Austria  in  1909.  The  report  contains 
new  laws  and  regulations  of  1909  to  be  enforced  by  industrial  inspectors, 
general  report  of  chief  inspector,  individual  reports  of  district  inspectors, 
reports  of  canal  construction  inspector  and  inland  navigation  inspector,  and 
reports  of  inspections  of  national  tobacco  factories.  Among  the  new  laws 
and  regulations  of  1909  are  provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus  in  match  factories,  regulating  the  commerce  in  lead-c(mtaining 
colors,  restraining  the  granting  of  permission  to  work  overtime  in  match  fac- 
tories, and  recognizing  as  a  legal  standard  the  safety  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection against  strong  electric  currents  issued  by  the  electro-technio  society 
of  Vienna. 

ArbeitszeitverlRngerungen  (Ueberstunden)  im  Jahre  1909  in  fabriksmlUsigeii 
Betrieben.  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.  Vienna^ 
1910,  26  pages. 
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Overtime  work  in  Austrian  manufacturing  establishments  during  the  year 
ltK)9. 

Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Auseperrungen  in  Oesterreich  wUhrend  des 
Jahres  1909.  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium. 
Vienna,  1910,  1G9,  279  pages. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Austria  during  the  year  1909.  The  number  of 
strikes  taking  place  in  Austria  in  1909  was  the  smallest  on  reoord  since 
1904  and  less  workers  were  involyed  in  strikes  than  in  any  year  since  1903. 
Number  of  strikes,  number  of  workers  involved  in  strikes  and  amount  of  time 
lost  for  four  years,  are  as  follows: 

No.  of         Workers  Working 
Year.  strikes.        on  strike.         days  lost, 

1906   1,083  163,688  2,191,815 

1907   1,086  176,789  2,087,523 

1908   721  78,662  1.011,036 

1909    680  61.978  729,300 

Causes  of  disputes  were  discontent  with  wages  in  327  cases  (50.4  per 
cent) ;  discontent  with  the  length  of  the  working  day  in  84  cases  (14.5  per 
cent) ;  discharge  of  employees  in  74  cases  (12.8  per  cent) ;  and  other  causes 
in  191  cases  (27.4  per  cent).  Some  disputes  were  the  result  of  two  or  more 
causes  acting  simultaneously.  An  idea  of  the  results  of  the  disputes  can  be 
had  from  the  following  summary  table: 

Disputes.  Workers  on  strike. 

.  '  .        .  *  , 

Number         Per  cent.        Number.       Per  cent 

Successful   124  21.4  8,645  13.0 

Partly  successful    254  48.8  88,651  54.1 

Unsuccessful   202  34.8  19,782  32.0 


BELGniM. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Quaranti&me  ann^e,  1909.  Minist^re  dc 
r  Int^rieur  et  de  V  Agriculture.    Bruxelles,  1910,  Ixxv,  458  pages. 

The  statistical  year-book  of  Belgium  for  the  year  1909  contains,  among 
others,  statistics  of  population,  savings-banks,  trade  unions,  pawn  shops, 
mutual  societies,  accident  insurance,  housing  for  workpeople,  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  wages. 

BULGASIA. 

Statistique  du  commerce  du  royaume  de  Bulgarie  avec  les  pays  CtrangerM. 
mouvement  de  la  navigation  et  prix  moyens  annuels  des  animaux  domes 
tiques,  des  principaux  articles  alimentaires  et  des  jourii^es  pendant  Tann^ 
1900.  Direction  G4n6rale  de  la  Statistique.  Sophia,  1910,  Ixxxvi,  561  pages. 

Besides  statistics  of  commerce  aind  navigation,  the  annual  report  issued 
by  the  Bulgarian  Bureau  of  Statistics  contains  statistics  of  food  prices  and 
wages  of  agricultural  workers. 

Canada. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1010. 
Ottawa,  1910,  225,  231  pages. 

Contents:  The  labour  gazette;  the  industrial  disputes  investigation  act; 
the  combines  investigation  act;  royal  commission  of  inquiry  on  industrial 
training  and  technical  education;  inquiry  into  wholesale  prices,  1890-1909; 
special  inquiries;  hours  of  labor  on  public  works;  fair  wages  on  public  con- 
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tract  work;  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  during  1909,  with  comparative 
statistics  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907  and  1908;  the  library  of  the 
Departmeot ;  the  circulation  of  the  Labour  Grazette;  the  diatiibtttioB  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  and  other  publications;  inquiries,  correspend^iee  and  other 
departmental  work.  Appendix:  Proceedings  of  boards  of  conciliation  and 
investigation  in  connection  with  industrial  disputes. 

Quebec. —  General  report  of  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Labour  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1910.    Quebec,  1910, 


Among  other  subjects  the  volume  contains  the  report  of  the  Registrar  of 
Councils  of  Conciliation  and'  Arbitration  and  individual  reports  of  industrial 
inspectors. 


Salaire  minimum  pour  lee  ouvridres  ft  domicile.  Rapport  de  M.  Honors 
au  nom  de  la  Commission  Permanente.  Conseil  Sup6rieur  du  Travail. 
Paris,  1910,  x,  140  pages. 

Proceedings  of  the  1910  session  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council  of  France. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for 
Avomen  home  workers.  The  text  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  wage 
l>oards  to  fix  minimum  wages  for  home  workers  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  as  well  as  the  text  of  laws  on  the  same  subject  in  England,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Australian  States. 


Niederschrift  ilber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Beirats  fOr  Aribeiterstatistik. 
Verhandlungen  Nr.  24.  Drucksachen  des  Beirats  ftir  Arbeiterstatistik. 
Berlin,  Nov.  30,  1910,  57  pages. 

Proceedings  of  the  24th  session  of  the  German  Council  for  Labor  Statistics. 
The  session  was  taken  up  mainly  with  a  discussion  concerning  the  regulation 
of  hours  of  labor  of  men  engaged  in  inland  navigation. 


Report  on  collective  agreements  between  employers  and  workpeople  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Labour  Department,  Bi>ard  of  Trade,  T»ndon,  1^10, 
xxxviii,  504  pages. 

The  report  contains  reviews  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  agreements  as  follows : 
wages,  meaning  of  piece  wage  and  time  wage,  group  piece  work,  division  of 
piece  price  among  group,  construction  and  arrangement  of  piece  lists;  sliding 
scales;  hours  of  labor,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  night  shifts,  re- 
strictions on  overtime  work;  number  of  men  to  be  employed,  distribution  of 
work  in  slack  times,  enticing  away  workmen,  demarcation  of  work,  restric- 
tions on  employment  of  young  people,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration 
schemes.  The  text  of  typical  agreements  in  most  trades  is  given,  and  the 
appendices  contain  lists  of  collective  agreements  relating  to  pieoe  price  lists; 
list  of  sliding  scales  in  existence  under  collective  agreements;  list  of  other 
collective  agreements,  and  list  of  railway  awards  and  settlements.  The  total 
numbtf  of  workpeople  in  Great  Britain  whose  conditions  of  labor  are  specifi- 
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cally  regulated  by  collective  agreements  is  estimated  by  the  British  Labor 
Department  to  be  2,400,000,  and  their  distribution  according  to  trades  is  as 
follows: 

No.  of 

No.  of  agree-  workpeople 
Trade.  ments.  a£Fectea. 

Mining  and  quarrying   56  900,000 

Transport   trades   92  500,000 

Textile  trades    113  460,000 

Metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding   183  230,000 

Building  trades    803  200,000 

Clothing  trades    303  50,000 

Printing  trades    79  40,000 

Other  trades    87  20,000 


Total   1,696  2,400,000 


Fourth  abstract  of  foreign  labour  statistics.    Labour  Department,  Board  of 
Trade.    London,  1911,  Ixv,  462  pages. 

Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  volume  are:  The  numbers  engaged  in  the 
principal  trades  in  various  countries;  fluctuations  in  employment;  wages  and 
hours  of  labor;  trade  unions;  trade  disputSes;  conciliation  and  arbitration; 
co-operation;  workmen's  incrurance;  subsidized  unemployment  funds;  labor 
registries,  and  labor  colonies.  The  statistics  relate  to  20  different  countries, 
and  the  information  was  obtained  from  the  publications  of  Labor  Depart- 
ments and  Statistical  Bureaus. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  earnings  and  hours  of 
labour  of  workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom.  V.  Agriculture  in  1907 
London,  1910,  xxvi,  68  pages. 

The  fifth  report  of  a  series  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain 
on  earnings  and  hours  of  lal)or  of  workpeople  in  all  trades.  Reports  pre- 
viously issued  dealt  with  the  textile,  clothing,  building  and  woodworking  in- 
dustries and  with  certain  public  utility  services.  For  the  present  report  re- 
turns were  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  nearly  15,800  farmers, 
stating  the  earnings  of  over  78,000  farm  laborers.  Total  yearly  earnings  and 
average  weekly  earnings  of  farm  laborers  for  each  of  the  four  countries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1907  were  as  follows: 

Total  yearly        Av'ge  weekly 
earnings.  earnings. 
£    s.  8.  d. 

England    47  15  18  4 

Wales  and  Monmouthsliire   46  16  18  0 

Scotland    50  19  19  7 

Ireland    29    4  11  3 

The  rates  of  pay  of  men  provided  with  board  and  lodging  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  men  not  so  provided,  and  in  computing  the  average  earn- 
ings, the  estimated  value  of  the  board  and  lodging  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion. When  average  earnings  of  agricultural  laborers  in  1907  are  compared 
with  the  average  earnings  of  the  same  workers  in  1S98,  as  shown  in  the  first 
report  issued  on  the  subject  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  rise  of  5  per  cent 
in  England  and  8  per  cent  in  Scotland  is  revealed,  and  little  change  is 
shown  with  the  average  prevailing  on  the  date  of  the  second  enquiry,  1902. 
No  comparative  figures  for  Wales  and  Ireland  arc  available. 
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HUNGABY. 

Annuaire  statistique  hongrois,  1907.  Office  Central  de  Statistique  <iu  royaume 
de  Hongrie.    Budapest,  1900,  xx,  506  pages. 

Among  others,  the  statistical  year-book  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  for 
1907  contains  statistics  of  population,  public  hygiene,  industry  and  commerce, 
and  insurance. 

A  Magyar  Kiralya  Iparfeliigyeltjk  TevekenysC'ge  Az  1908.  Evben.  Kiadja  A 
Kereskedelemiigyi  M.  Kir.'  Minister.    Budapest,  1909,  xciv,  865  pages. 

Factory  inspection  in  Hungary  during  the  year  1908. 

Italy. 

Le  condizioni  di  lavoro  nell  'industria  laterizia  in  Italia.  Ufficio  del  lAVoro, 
Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Ck>mmercio.  Roma,  1910,  xxvi,  116 
pages. 

Conditions  of  labor  in  the  Italian  brick  and  tile  industry. 

Atti  del  Consiglio  Superiore  del  Lavoro.  XIV  Sessione.  Febbraio,  1910. 
Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Koma,  19 10,  367  pages. 
Proceedings  of  the  14th  session  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council  of  Italy. 

Statistioa  della  emigrazione  italiana  per  Testero  negli  anni  1908  e  1909,  con 
una  appendice  di  confronti  internazionali.  Direzione  Generale  della  Statis- 
tioa, Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Roma,  1910, 
xxiv,  169  pages. 

Report  by  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Italian  emigration  during 
the  years  1908  and  1909.  Besides  Italian  statistics  of  emigration  the  report 
eontains  statistics  of  emigration  from  European  countries  and  from  Japan, 
and  statistics  of  immigration  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  America. 

N£TU£BLANI>8. 

Verslag  omtrent  den  staat  der  Rijksverzekeringsbenk  en  hare  werkzaamheden 
in  bet  jaar  1909.   The  Hague,  1910,  160  vi,  pages. 
Condition  and  activities  of  the  State  Insurance  Bank  in  the  year  1900. 

Overzicht  betreffende  de  loonen  en  den  arbeidsduur  bij  rijkswerken  in  1908. 
Uitgegeven  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1910, 
XXV  iii,  70  pages. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  State  work  in  Holland  during  the  year 
1908. 

Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der  overtredingen  van  de  Arbeids-en  Veiligheid- 
swetten  in  1909.  Uitgegeven  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistidc. 
The  Hague,  1910,  43  pages. 

Court  deeisions  in  the  matter  of  infractions  of  labor  laws  and  laws  for  the 
safety  of  the  working  people  in  Holland  during  the  year  1900. 

BWSDCII. 

6taten8  FOrlikningsm&ns  f5r  Medling  i  Arbetstvister  verksamhet  unde  Ar 
1909.  K.  Eommerskollegium.   Stockholm,  1911,  111  pages. 

Report  on  goyemment  coDciliation  and  mediation  in  Sweden  during  the 
year  1909.  The  total  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Sweden  in  1909  was 
169»  involving  8,188  employers  and  301,749  workmen.  By  far  the  meet  im- 
portant conflict  was  the  general  strike,  which  the  government  mediators  tried 
to  settle,  but  without  success. 
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Statistical  Tables  for  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters,  1910. 


I.  Number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations,  September  30. 
II.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  earners,  third  quarter. 

III.  Idleness  among  organized  wage  earners,  September  30. 

IV.  Idleness  among  members  of  representative  unions,  July  to  December. 
V.  Canses  of  Idleness  in  representative  unions,  July  to  December. 

VI.  Idleness  In  representative  unions  in  New  York  City,  December  31. 
VII.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  principal  cities. 
VIII.  Work  of  deputy  factory  Inspectors,  third  quarter. 
IX.  Children'^  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities,  third  quarter. 
X.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors,  fourth  quarter. 
XI.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities,  fourth  quarter. 
XII.  Licenses  for  tenement  nMinufacturers. 

XIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors,  third  quarter. 

XIV.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  Inspectors,  fourth  quarter. 

XV.  Prosecutions  under  factory  and  mercantile  laws,  third  quarter. 
XVI.  'Prosecutions  under  factory  and  mercantile  laws,  fourth  quarter. 
XVII.  Accidents  in  factories,  etc.,  third  quarter. 
XVIII.  Accidents  in  factories,  etc.,  fourth  quarter. 

Population  Figures  From  Federal  Census,  1910. 

XIX.  Cities  with  25,000  or  more  Inhabitants  (1890,  1900,  1910). 
XX.  CoonUes  (1890,  1900,  1910). 


XXI.  Statistics  of  factories  inspected  In  1910,  by  counties. 
XXII.  Statistics  of  factories  inspected  In  1910,  by  industries. 
XXIII.  UnioQ  wages  and  hours  in  building  trades,  September  30,  1910. 


Tables  for  Year  Ended  September  30, 1910. 
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table  i.— number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations  in 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


New  York  State. 


Org. 


Men. 


Women.'  Total, 


New  Yosk 


Org. 


Mem- 
bers. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades  

Building  and  street  labor  

IL  Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving  

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  

m.  Clothing  and  TextHtti  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gk>ves  

Textiles  

IV.  Metala^MaeUiiMTndSUpbiittdiiig 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

VI.  Wood  Working  and  Fondtve  

Vn.  Food  and  Lkjnoni  

Food  products  , 

Beverages  , 

Vm.  Tlieaters  and  Mnsle  , 

n.  Tolwcco  

Z.  Restaarants,  Tkvde,  Etc  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Barhering  

Retail  trade  

XI.  Public  Employment  

XH.  SUtionary  Engine  Men  

Xin.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  pap>er  goods  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Glass  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products  

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  

Grand  Total  


698 

43 
594 
61 

372 

251 
26 
45 
34 
16 

187 

99 
14 
27 
17 
30 

269 

224 
36 
9 

117 

68 

119 

67 
52 

75 

64 

120 

44 

62 
24 

224 

66 

78 
24 

8 
21 

5 
16 

4 


120.588 

6,420| 
92.084 
23.0S4 

68.96S 

29,150 
16,579 
13.118 
6.239 
3.877 

99.843 

88.175 
1,404 
4,510 
3,019 
2,235 

96.695 

31,243 
3.699 
1,653 

25.060 

10,197 


8,897 

5.365 
2.624' 
908 

16.569 


03 

20.568 

18.852 
255 
1.284 
156 
21 

28 

21 
7 


1.829 

25 


18.575 

10.448 
8,127 


18.998 
8.820 


120.588 

6,420 
92,084 
23,084 

69.060 

29,152 
16.679 
13,120 
6,239 
3.070 

119,91 

107,027 
1,659 
6.794 
3.175 
2.266 

86,623 

31.264 
3,706 
1.653 

26.889 

10.222 

18.675 

10.448 
8,127 


1.486|  20.479 
1,969!  10.289 


167i 


167 
965 


9,064 

6.365 
2.624 
1.075 

17.534 


12.277  '  12,277 


9.4241 

i.84i: 

1.829, 
2.524 

307 
2.385: 

538 


2.457 


989  10.413 

438!  2.279 

501  1.879 

...I  2.624 

. . . i  307 

601:  2.886 
538 


458.801     28.128  481.924 


204 
11 

162 
31 

74 

29 
5 
21 
16 
3 

102 

50 
6 

22 
8 
7 

78 
49 

21 
8 

87 

84 

43 

34 


16 
18 

21 

11 

3 
7 

45 

28 

27 
2 
7 
8 
2 
8 


722 


79.601 

4,247 

67.230 
18,124 

81,808 

4.913 
10.688 
10,836 

4.446 
627 

112,232 

103,201 
1,378 
6,219 
1,793 
641 

16,828 

11.200 
2,967 
1,647 

22,808 

7,979 

12.982 

7,866 
6,067 

15.458 

6,618 

8.744 

3.038 
372 
834 

18,275 

9,175 

6.661 
475 

1,793 
1.943 
181 
2,269 
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THE  STATE  AND  IN  LEADING  UNION  CENTERS,  SBPTEMBEB  1910. 


Buffalo. 


Rochester. 


Syracuse. 


Schenec- 
tady. 


Albany. 


YONKERS. 


Mem- 
here. 


Org. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Org. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Org. 


Mem- 1 
bers. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Org. 


Mem- 
bers. 


5.567 

173 
5.894 


5.666 

105 
3. 12S 
2.433 


22  2,677 

21  68 
17  2.500 
109 


11,275 

4,848 
6.002 

278 
1,047 

100 

798 

696 


IS.  2,879 

10  2.082 


102 


8,242 

3.017 
225 


232 
"65 


932 

112 


820 


1.661 

1,441 
120 


1.005 

1.005 


1,812 

1,250 


1,262 

11 
1,095 

15C 

238 

238 


I 

13  1,620! 

1,  761 
Hi  1,444, 
ij  100| 

20,  2,838 


159 

169 


1,777 
158  . 

640 ; 


363  . 

S'  99. 

2,  80  . 
11       19  . 


62 


908 

828 
80 


28  6,056 

27i  6,010t 
i;  46, 


9  770 

8  740  i 
1!       30  . 


13 

2,466 

1 

60 

10 

1,706 

2 

700 

8 

764 

2 

364 

1 

400 

628 

623 


1.065 
282 

1 . 837 

298 
l.C 

660 

466 

1.055 
467 

632 
66 

1.668 

1,424 

542 


82 

86 
75 
300 


272 
599 

587 

197 
390 

658 

248 

477 

346 
132 


291 
501 
90 

■96 


849 

187 

462 

242 
240 

805 

608 

480 

246 
160 
85 

890 

285 


65 1 
54 

I 

168 

88 

75, 

158 1 

71 1 

230 ' 

100! 

89 1 

"I 

84! 
16 


820 
US  . 

463 

133 
330  . 

805*. 

249  . 

I 

438, 

150' 
144 1 
144!. 

203 

166  i 


166|29.216| 


79  U. 261 1 


82|  8,83£ 


56  8,551 


&1|  8,114 


62 


682 

882 


8  147 

2  117 

1!  30 


104 
24 


83  5.062 
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table  n— employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  workers 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Thereop 
Idle. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Number  Emplotbo. 


Aggro- 
gale. 


1-29 
days. 


30-69 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


Bonding,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working  , 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor  


2.  TransportJitlon 

Railways 


Railways. 

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  


S.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . . . . 
Textiles  


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shlpbaliding . 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  


119.158 

5.148 
90,931 
23.079 

66,17S 

27,233 
16.168 
12,754 
6,227 
3.791 

99.120 

88, 167 
1.402 
4.419 
2.920 
2,212 

36.291 

31,004 
3,662 
1,625 


6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  ,  24,537 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fomltare  |    9 , 920 


7.  Food  and  Liquors   18, 

Food  products  I  10, 

Beverages  i  8, 

8.  Theaters  and  Music  |  8, 

9.  Tobacco   7, 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc  '  8. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  '  5, 

Barbering  ,  2 , 

Retail  trade  I 


11.  Public  Employment  

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men . 


18.  Miscdlaneous   9, 

Paper  and  paper  goods  |  1 , 

Leather  and  leather  goods   1, 

Glass  and  glassware   2 , 

Cement  and  clay  products  

Other  distinct  trades  j  2, 

Mixed  employment  


195 

118 
077 

219 

927 

628 

3()2 
428 
838 

948 

165 

321 

781 

829 
522 
286 
365 
638 


Grand  Total   435,604 


4,504 

201 
2,685 
1,618 

2,704 

236 
2.367 
48 
50 
3 

4.054 

3.708 


73 
9 
264 

788 

490 
217 
81 

523 

224 

1.003 

776 
227 

706 

308 

83 

50 
27 
6 

65 

88 

216 

3 
19 
121 

3 
70 


3.8 

3.9 
3.0 
7.0 

4.1 

0.9 
14.6 
0.4 
0.8 
0.1 

4.1 

4.2 
0.0^ 
1.7 
0.3 
11.9 


111.230 

4.834 
84,951 
21,445 

60.557 

26,587 
13,279 
12.550 
6,109 
2,032 

93,598 


2.21 
1.6, 
5.9 
5.0 

2.1 

2.3 

5  5 

7.7 

2.8 

8.6 
3.9 

1.0 

0.9 
1.1 
0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

2.3 

0.2 
1.0 
4.8 
1.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1,979 
1 

1,914 
64 

126 

.  'I 


25.353  82.944 

738  4,095 

20,886  61.211 

3,729  17,638 


123 


3,617 

272 
3 

803 
2,539 


1 


I 


54,372  21,540 

83,559,54,030  19,085 
62 
664 
910 
229 


1,400 
4,293 
2,406 
1,940 


28 
190 


35,268 

30,3lll 
3,437! 
1,520 

23.956 

8.853 

17.005 

9,271 
7.734 

7.399 

7.583 

8,483 

6.295 
2,397 
791 

15.045 

12.096 

8.218 
1.514 
1,410 
2,349 

280 
2,127 

538 


15,216 


3.5  409.291 


124 


290  2.175 

1971  1.388 
4,  338 
89  449 


437 
169 

352 

340 
12 

73 

63 

29 

27 
1 
1 


488 

25 


633 
1.364 

452 

420 
32 

572 

794 

368 

362 
6 


454 

3 
6 


601 

884 

159 
44 

103 
33 
43 
2 


58.879  57.853 


16.904 

5,495 
265 
7.720 
3,405 
19 

17.654 

9.815 
1.320 
3.439 
1,496 
1.584 

32.353 

28,333 
3.038 
982 

21.149 

7,305 

14,071 

7,101 
6,970 

6.479 

6.726 

6,198 

3,118 
2.290 
790 

1.953 

4.443 

7,177 

1.233 
1,365 
1.792 

244 
2.007 

536 


226.856 
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IN  THIRD  QUABTER  (JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER),  1910:  (a)  MALES. 


Days 
Employed. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


Per 
cap- 
iU. 


Aggregate 
enrnings. 


Average 
Earnings. 


Per 
day. 


For 
three 
months. 


Number  Who  Eabnbd  — 


Less 
than 
$75. 


$75 
to 
$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


7,152,922 

319,363 
6,480,288 
1,353,281 

5.101,289' 

2,336.968 
1,213,086 
989.259 
375.335 
186.641 

8,414,478 

2,769,405 
96,676 
280,149 
149,912 
129,336 

2.606.922 

2,163.962 
260,215 
92.746 

1.750,19« 

610,907 

1. $05. 844 

692.954 
612,890 

471. $62 

519.24$ 

«7$,825 

421,620 
189,946 
62,260 

1, $$1,412 

1,006,801 

67$. 651 

111.950 
106,631 
138,416 

19,602 
166,248 

41.004 


64.3  $27,984, 

66.1  1,323. 
22,932, 
3.728, 


64.5 
63.1 


J 


84.2, 
87.9 
91.4 
78.8 
61.4 
91.9' 

$6.5' 

33.0 
68.3 
65.3 
62.3 
66. 7i 
I 


14. $65, 

7,383, 
3.187, 
2,386, 
1,023, 
385, 


592  78 

342  05 
537  96 
712  77 

599  51 

467  66 
099  47 
210  62 
674  18 
147  58 


71.1 

71.4 
72.8 
61.0 

7$.l 

69.0 

76.8 

74.7, 
79.2; 

6$. 7 

68.5 

79.4 

79.6 
79.2 
78.7 

88.5 

$$.2 

69.8 

73.91 
76.61 
68.9 
69.7 
73.6 
76.2 


10, $76, 148  63 

8,052.801  05 
217,383  73 
741,657  59 
432.809  02 
331,597  24 

8.004.704  35 

6,882,361  02 

764,917  50 

357,425  83 

6.040.187  $9 

1.9$4.80$  84 


452.609  82 

770.413  57 
082,196  25 


$.548. $58  84 
1,05$, 472  75 


670,925  SO 

116.016  06 
396,829  69 
158,079  55 


$,818,657  83 
$,241. 1$6  72 

1,604.206  84 

246.464  34 
333.899  31 
417.381  43 

88,443  27 
438,863  39 

79,155  10 


$$  91 

4  14 

4  18 

2  76 

2  82 

3  16 
2  63 
2  41 
2  73 

2  06 

$  04 

3  14 


$  19 

3  18 
3  06 
3  85 


$251  59 

273  76 
269  95 
173  87 

2$7  22 

277  71 
240  01 
190  14 
167  57 
189  54 

110  86 

103  65 
156  27 
172  74 
179  89 
170  93 

226  97 

227  06 
222  55 
235  15 


$  45  252  14 
$  17     218  55 


2  64 

2  551 
2  74, 

1 

7.5$ 
2  03 

2  48 

2  65 
2  09 
2  54 

2  87 

$  22 

2  80 

2  20 

3  13 

3  02 

4  64 
2  81 
1  93 


20$  03 

190  96 
217  51 

479  67 

1$8  9$ 

196  97 

210  77 
165  55 
199  85 

25$  82 

267  95 

195  21 

162  79 
236  81 
177  68 
315  87 
206  33 
147  13 


249 

1 

117 
131 

$29 

10 


144 

175 


12,161 

11,710 

28 
290 


133 

320 

316 
4 


149 
186 

$$$ 

321 
12 

44 

7$ 

4 

3 
1 


154 

25 


123 
"6 


8,15$ 

159 
3.062 
4,932 

4, $84 

1,023 
1,6171 
880 
789 
75 

63,765 

60,260 
635 
1,557 
679 
634 


$2,771 

1,089 
17,101 
14,681 

$0,156 

7,799 
6,486 
9.429 
4,831 
1,611 

13,858 

9,370 
618 
1,616 
1,406 
849 


$.85$,  11,791 

3,055  10.783 
600  776 
298  232 


1.11$ 
689 

1,$13 

1,245 
68 

252 

4,451 

950 

523 
349 
78 

24 

$73 

2,726 
882 
26 
409 
16 
1,183 
210 


055 
286 

$$6 

288 
048 

216 

710 

739 

231 
046 
463 

,807 

$26 

054 

364 
633 
207 
40 
682 
328 


26.418,852    64.5  $87,095,404  60  $$  $0 


$212  80 


14.008  92.046  126.105 


177,  lU 
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TABLE  n— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


I  Num- 
j  ber  of 

wage 
!  earners 
!  report- 

iug. 


Thereof 
Idle. 


-t- 


2.  TrMumortetkMi  

Railways  

Telegraphs  

8.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garment*  , 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  cap3  and  ftirs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipboilding 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metaU  

5.  Prlntiiig,  Binding.  Etc  

Wood  Working  and  Fnmlture  

8.  Theaters  and  Mnsic  

Tobacco  

10.  Reatanrants.  Trade,  Etc  

Retail  trade  

11.  PaMk  EmploTnent  

IS.  MiMellaneoaa  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Other  distinct  trades  

Grand  Total  


92 

1 

91 

20,567 

18.851 
255 
1.284 
156 
21 

28 

21 
7 

1,827 
25 
1.179 
1,964 

167 

167 

960 

987 

436 
50 
501 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


1S6 

136 


27.786  269 


Number  Emploted. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 
days. 


0.0 

0.0 
O.Oj 

0.7 

0.7, 

o.o; 

0.0' 
0.0. 
0.0' 

«o' 

0.0 
O.Oj 

2.2| 

0.0 

o.s 

4.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

O.Oj 
0.0 

0.01 


41,:. 


30-i39 
days. 


19.736'  4,681  11.542 

18,69.')'  4,0»M)  11,212 

25.'->,  21 
609,  I  198 


156 
211 


281. 
21! 


1,776 
25 
1,176 
1,859 

166 

166 

959 

879 

328 

501 
601, 


16 


120 
12 

25 

20 
5 

107 


1.0 


26,646.  4,711  11,818 


60-79 
days. 


3,512 
2,822 
234 
411 
36 
9 


2 

1.664 
26 
1.084 
1.842 

164 

164 


829 

278 
50 
601 
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n  third  quastbr  (july,  august  and  sbptbbfber),  1910:  (b)  females. 


80 
days  or 
mora. 


Days 
Emplotsd. 


Aggro- 
gate. 


Per 
cap- 
ita. 


Aggregate 
earnings. 


Avcbaqb 
Earninqs. 


Per 
day. 


Number  Who  Earned  — 


For    1  Ivcas 
three  than 
months.  $75. 


$75 
to 
$140. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


959 


8,886 

92 
3,744 

805.084 

739,463 
16,577 
38.904 
8.768 
1,372 

1,298 

884 
414 

1S1.996 

1,870 

08,854 

181,700 

13.034 

13,034 

88.228 

62.607 

22.680 
3.850 
36.077 


91.8 

92.0 
91.3 

40.8 

39.6 
66.0 
63.9 
56.2 
65.3 

46.4 

42.1 
59.1 

74.8 

74.8 

58.5 

70.8 

78.5 
78.6 

92.0 

71.2 

69.1 
77.0 
72  0 


$6,995  25 

165  00 
6.830  25 


1.822. 

1.210, 
33, 
63, 
13, 
2. 


220 
2 

697, 
253, 


848  63 

121  05 
889  13 
390  26 
273  18 
175  01 

.263  99| 

712  00 
561  99 

060  68 

812  50 

400  57 

627  65 

219  21 

219  21 


158.696  00 


$1  82 

1  79 
1  82 

1  64 

1  64 

2  04 
1  63 
1  51 
1  59 

97 

81 
1  33 

1  67 

1  50 

10  18 

1  93 

1  82 

1  32 


$166  55 

165  00 

166  59 

67  03 

64  73 
132  90 
104  09 

85  08 
103  57 


71.456  00  1  14 

21,525  001  95 

7,700  00  2  00 

42,231  00  1  17 


15.094 

14,924 
21 
56 
81 
12 


78  86 
128  91 
112  50 
593  03 
186  43 

103  73 

103  73 

1  80:    165  48 


45  14  25 

33  90  20 

~"  5 


81  29 

65  63 
154  00 
84  29 


21 


103 

103 


828 

328 


13 


13 

4,382 

3,589 
229 
497 
63 
4 

8 

1 
2 

1.619 
25 
12 

1,154 

29 

29 

247 
500 


500  . 


28 

1 

27 

258 

182 
51 
54 
12 

5 


67 


105 
495 


667 
50 


50 


79 


1,056 

200 

4 
4 

45 

1 


1,808.513  49.1 


$2,752,880  43 


$2  10  $108  29|  15,584 


7,984'  1.690 


1,888 
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TABLE  m.— IDLENESS  AMONG  ORGANIZED  WAGE 


^umDer 

Total 

Duxnbcr 

rcporuDg. 

poruDg. 

idle. 

1 , 494 

119, 104 

9A  fJA 
24 ,  /  «4 

O,  l*o 

if  lOl 

'\A  7AA 

e 
O 

o  non 

2.795 

66.265 

5,426 

1  918 

27  234 

1  223 

4ii 

1 A   1 AB 

9  KSIA 

OOO 

1  nAJ> 

l.UOO 

12 

6.227 

650 

88 

3,882 

4 

S.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

1,144 

118,767 

21.879 

029 

106.098 

19.806 

2 

1.657 

350 

91 

5  703 

1  019 

09 

3  076 

'  170 

23 

2)233 

634 

804 

36.819 

8.171 

239 

31.025 

2,650 

37 

3.669 

265 

28 

1,625 

256 

526 

26  364 

1  672 

277 

9.945 

855 

8S0 

18.196 

1.893 

330 

10,118 

1,550 

50 

8,077 

343 

1 1  Afil 

11, vol 

1 .  loU 

406 

9.883 

670 

269 

8.795 

432 

Q 

O 

5. 362 

oOO 

196 

2,428 

56 

70 

1.005 

11 

625 

16,908 

107 

112 

12,165 

257 

105 

10,808 

'  840 

62 

2,217 

74 

1,879 

40 

2 

2.522 

690 

21 
20 

286 

2,866 

132 

538 

4 

19.458 

462.466 

68.106 
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wobkers  at  the  end  of  september.  1910. 


Number  Idlk  on  Account  or- 


Lack  of 
work. 


Lack  of 
stock. 


The 
weather. 


Labor 
disputes. 


Dis- 
ability. 


Other 
reasons. 


Reason 
not  stated. 


10,916 

811 
6,838 
3.266 

2.494 

283 
641 
1,031 
539 


18,829 

16.588 
315 
929 
139 
358 

1,669 

1,372 
104 
193 

1.240 

71S 

1.529 

1,270 
259 

1 

1.127 
489 

360 

309 
43 
8 

28 

188 

226 

66 
34 


67 


389 

8 
335 
46 


96 


1,988 

l.« 


8| 
301 


12,273 

12 
6.5;J8 
5.723 

2.366 

446 
1,920 


1,289 

1,110 

35 


20 
124 

986 

859 
127 


232 

217 
15 


475 


30, 


450 
"25 


1.054 

8fi 
943 
25 

S26 

466 
23 
22 
11 
4 

222 
127 


80 
11 
4 

454 

379 
18 
57 

406 

87 

114 

47 
67 


127 

70 

55 
12 


50 


44 

1 


15 


23 


4t 


1 

1 

9 

16 

16 

6  

1 

10  

39,307 


2.450 


163 


17.646 


8,216 


181 


143 
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TABLE  IV.—  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  MEMBRR9 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 

Un- 
ions. 

Members  Reporting. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I.  Building,  Stone  Workinf,  Etc.  . . 

53 

29 , 358 

29,571 

29.663 

29.778 

80, 468 

81 , 720 

2 

833 

812 

765 

868 

873 

903 

Building  and  paving  trades.. 

47 

26,435 

26, 066 1  26.805 

26,818 

27.485 

28,703 

Building  and  street  labor. . . . 

4 

2,000 

2,093 

2,093 

2,092 

2,110 

2.114 

n.  Tranftportation  

S« 

13.505 

13,635 

13,404 

14,280 

14.255 

14,350 

24 

6, 029 

6.117 

6,026 

6. 145 

C.133 

6. 032 

2 

2.450 

2.500 

2,450 

3,200 

3,200 

3.150 

Teaming  and  cab  driving .  .  . 

5 

3, 995 

3.995 

3,986 

3,990 

3.997 

4, 250 

4 

805 

805 

719 

714 

705 

681 

1 

226 

218 

223 

231 

220 

237 

26 

22,453 

30.033 

32.450 

31,869 

83,414 

38.997 

12 

20,219 

27,800  30.052:  29,622 

31.226 

32.001 

3 

932 

978 

1, 113 

1,058 

1,028 

1,050 

Boots,  shoes  and  glove.s.  .  .  . 

3 

978 

926 

912 

869 

840 

626 

Textiles  

2 

324 

320 

373 

320 

320 

320 

IV.  MetalB,   Machinery  and  ship- 

bnildins  

27 

9.505 

9.567 

9,779 

9,187 

8,948 

8.964 

Iron  and  steel  

23 

8,554 

8,605 

8.823 

8,168,  7.969 

7,983 

3 

501 

512 

506 

519 

529 

531 

1 

450 

45<J 

450 

450 

450 

450 

V.  Printing,  Binding.  Etc  

3 

«,496 

6.526 

6.584 

6,720 

6,805 

6.742 

VI.  Wood  Worliing  and  Pnrnitnre. . . 

9 

8,160 

3.316 

8,410 

8.412 

3.448 

8,468 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors  

12 

4,829 

4.866 

4,868 

4,755 

4,771 

4.769 

7 

2,351 

2.372 

2,368 

2,251 

2,257 

2.252 

5 

2,478 

2,494 

2,500 

2,504 

2.514 

2,517 

VnL  Tlieaters  and  Music  

8 

1,444 

1.417 

1,399 

1,508 

1.519 

1,415 

IX.  Tobacco  

6 

8,017 

3,024 

8,044 

3,007 

8.049 

8,028 

X.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc  

10 

8.123 

8,111 

3,143 

8.164 

8.196 

8,245 

6 

2,317 

2.307 

2,323 

2,357 

2,373 

2,405 

3 

792 

790 

806 

793 

809 

826 

Retail  trade  

1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

2 

2,824 

2,559 

2,563 

2,594 

2,58<^ 

2.556 

6 

2.7«6 

2,757 

2.755 

2.790 

2.809 

2.888 

6 

1.895 

1,348 

1.303 

1,138 

1.819 

1,285 

2 

310 

310 

284 

320 

320 

320 

Leather  and  leather  goods.  . 

1 

110 

110 

110 

115 

109 

110 

2 

485 

487 

480 

478 

490 

486 

1 

490 

441 

420 

220 1  400 

320 

Grand  Total  

i9e 

103,875 

! 

lll,730|ll4.865 

114.147  116.581 

1 

118,817 
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OP  REPSBSrarrATIVE  TSAMS  UNIONS,  JiH.Y  TO  DBGBMBER,  1910. 


Number  Idlb. 


Percentaqk  Idle. 


Au«. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


4.059 

74 
3,530 
456 

806 

286 
250 
174 
96 


5.60« 

252 
4.639 
715 

769 

263 
150 
301 
55 


5.SI8 

34i 
5,06t 
404 

955 

284 
300 
280 
91 


7,15S 
414 

6,082 
657 

1,191 

263 
400 
430 


17,S68 

17,202 
97 
24! 
35' 


697 

131 
50 

2141 

266 

soil 

437 

641 

568* 
1I2| 

123 1 

111, 
121 

S5I 

281 

242 

"26  ' 
215 
7 


5.108 

107 
96 


797 

724 
23 
50 

186 

285 

619 
441 

78 

50S 
200 

158 

136 
22 


24,967 


10 
34 
4 

14.262 


8.810 

8,200 
59 
26 
25 


884 

674 
110 

50 

189 
246 

876 

303 
73 

8 

96 

151 

129 
22 

86 

67 

51 

5 
42 
4 

17.122 


9.833 

9,572 
106 
130 
25 


819 

643 
126 
60 

282 

302 

414 

333 
81 

8 

93 

154 

128 
26 

88 

65 

81 

3 
68 
10 

20,878 


S.684 

415 
8,520 


8,677 

242 
2,850 
385 
100 


16.284 

16.164 
76 
19 
25 


870 

712 
108 
50 


269 
594 


485 

340 


4 

240 

203 

180 
23 

87 

69 

98 

""8 
75 
15 


15.6 

13.9 
15.1 
21.7 

6.8 
4.8 
4.1 
7.8 
10.9 
0.0 

61.0 

55.7 
15.6 
1.4 
9.3 


6.1 

6.1 
7.0 
5.6 

8.1 

7.1 

21.9 

41.9 
2.8 

41.8 

8.8 

8.8! 
10.8 
1.1 
0.0 

1. 

0.9 

20.6 

0.0 
9.1 
56.7 
0.4 


18.7: 

9.1 
13.2 
21.7 

5.9 

4.7 
10.0 

4.4 
11.9 

0.0 

57.8 
61.9 
9.9 
2.6 
10.9 


6.9 

6.9 
2.5 
11.1 

3.8 

8.0 

10.8 

18.4 
2.6 

89.7 

8.7 

4.0 

4.8 
1.5 

0.0 

1.4 
1.0 

18. 0' 

0.0 
18.2j 
44.1! 

1.6 


18.9 

32.9 
17.3 
34.2 

5.7 
4  4 

6.1 
7.6 
7.6 
0.0 

16.7 

16.2 
9.6 
10.5 


8^ 

8.2 
4.6 
11.1 

2.8 

8.4 

10  7 

18.6 
3.1 

86.0 

6.6 

6.0 

5.9 
2.7 
0.0 

1.4 

1.7 

8.7 

0.  C 
9.1 
7.( 

1.  t 


32.804  19.4 


22.8  12.6 


19.5 

39.7 
18.0 
19.3 

6.7 

4.6 
9  4 
7.0 
12.7 
0.0 

26.1 

27.7 
5.6 
3.0 
7.8 


9  1 

8  3 
21.2 
111 


7.9 

13.5, 
2  9 

0.2, 

,..| 

4.8; 

5.6 
2  8 
O.Oi 

1.4 

2.0 

4.5 

0.0 
4.3 
8.8 
1.8 

15. 0| 
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INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Labob  Disputbs. 


July.     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.      Nor.  Dee. 


I.  BuDding.  Stone  Working,  Etc. . . 

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor  


II.  Transportation  

Railways  

Navifratiun  

Teaming  and  cab  driving . 

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  


119 

*ii9 


S.142 


599 


120, 


250 


1.872 
270 


140 


39 


699 


49 

'49 


550 


100! 

20  . 


250 


140 


300. 


m.  ClolMng  and  TextUee  !    9.383  14.800 

Garmenta  1    9,375  14.778 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  '   20 

BootA.  shoes  and  gloves                            8  8 

Textiles  


1.008 

1.000 


08' 

60 


IV.  Metals,  MiMhlnenr  and  SUpbnUding. 

"  steel  


Iron  and  st4 
Other  metals. 
Shipbuilding. 


V.  Prioting,  Binding,  Etc  

\1.  Wood  Worldag  and  Pumitiire. 


VII.  Pood  and  Lknors . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages  


Vm.  Theaters  and  Music. 
UL  Tobacco  


X.  Bestaoranto,  Trade,  Elc  

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering  

Retail  trade  


XL  Pabllc  EmploTmeBt  

ZD.  StadoBanr  Engine  Men. 

xin. 


Paper  and  paper  goods .  . . . 
Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  glassware  , 

Other  distinct  trades  , 


Grand  Total. 


800 

800 


10,453 


180 

180 


501  195 

48;  95 
2  100 


105 

150 
15 


15.250 


S.505 


602 


400 

150 


400 


173 


108 

102 


127 


155 

45 
110 


197 

7 
100 
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DiSABILITT. 


All  Otheb  RKA80N8^ 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

414 

649 

326 

892 

477 

358 

4,035 

3,495 

3, 139 

5,387 

6,077 

9,227 

10 

4 

15 

12 

8 

10 

106 

60 

237 

333 

406 

405 

403 

544 

310 

380 

468 

347 

3,477 

2,981 

2,457 

4.650 

5,015 

8.124 

1 

1 

1 

1 

452 

454 

445 

404 

666 

698 

215 

205 

204 

203 

193 

203 

455 

351 

425 

452 

448 

2,974 

205 

200 

190 

198 

189 

198 

87 

86 

73 

86 

74 

44 

10 

2.450 

10 

5 

4 

4 

4 

280 

169 

297 

276 

276 

380 

1 

88 

96 

55 

90 

98 

100 

32 

33 

66 

48 

44 

61 

2.027 

2,619 

4.034 

8,194 

9.489 

16.116 

18 

6 

17 

1,878 

2,424 

3,851 

8. 134 

9, 399 

16,045 

22 

24 

39 

34 

36 

26 

123 

53 

68 

25 

70 

50 

6 

4 

8 

6 

3 

l.-ll  

12 

80 

12 

4 

5 

1 

2 

5 

26 

30 

35 

23 

20 

20 

175 

123 

123 

142 

168 

168 

401 

534 

624 

497 

496 

696 

142 

94 

90 

113 

138 

140 

374 

600 

586 

466 

460 

566 

8 

4 

8 

4 

5 

3 

27 

9 

13 

6 

11 

5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

in 

211 

186 

189 

191 

194 

7 

8 

41 

76 

41 

42 

37 

35 

40 

80 

182 

222 

248 

211 

262 

614 

81 

35 

26 

22 

33 

52 

225 

286 

329 

354 

377 

383 

6 

3 

5 

6 

4 

180 

254 

286 

303 

323 

342 

25 

32 

20 

22 

27 

48 

45 

32 

43 

51 

54 

41 

S 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

594 

660 

600 

5S 

41 

66 

70 

71 

89 

61 

71 

134 

26 

22 

161 

»4 

32 

AT 

61 

29 

140 

91 

111 

w 

t  tA 

tTA 
1  im 

88 

25 

45 

44 

31 

18 

137 

86 

91 

85 

97 

162 

6 

7 

2 

7 

9 

11 

3 

5 

20 

15 

17 

12 

M 

35 

37 

36 

38 

37 

« 

7 

4 

1 

8 

18 

21 

42 

50 

64 

61 

4 

6 

9 

: 

10 

16 

283 

236 

39 

46 

71 

82 

2 

2 

6 

1 

4 

8 

18 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

276 

215 

34 

42 

65 

70 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 

3 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1,291 

1.322 

1,132 

1.204 

1,309 

1,299 

8.428 

8,389 

9,625 

15,316 

17.461 

30,241 
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TABLE  VI.—  IDLENESS  IN  REPRESKNTATFVE  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER,  1910. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Num- 
ber- 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Idle  on  Account  of — 


Labor 
dis- 
putes. 


Disa- 
bility 


Other 
rea- 
sons. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working.  Etc  

Stone  working .  .  

Building  and  paving  trades .  . 
Building  and  street  labor .... 

n.  Transportation  

Railways  

Teaming  and  cab  driving .... 

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  

m.  Clotliing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

IV.  Metals,  Machinery  and  ShipbaUding 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

YI.  Wood  Working  and  Furnltnre  

Vn.  Food  and  Uqaors  

Food  products  

Beverages  

Vni.  Theaters  and  Music  

n.  Tobacco  

X.  Bestaorants,  Trade,  Etc  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

XI.  Public  Employment  

XII.  Stotionary  Engine  Men  

Xm.  Miscellaneous  

Leather  and  leather  goods . . , 
Glass  and  glassware  

Grand  Total  


24.S40 

784 
21,506 
2,050 

4,966 

508 
3.850 
361 
237 

82,298 

31,098 
882 
318 

5,464 

4,483 
631 
450 

6,615 

S.300 

8,777 

1.979 
1,798 

1.056 

1,695 

1,585 

1,535 

2,231 
1.747 

695 

110 
485 


89 


89,609 


7.790 

340 
6,760 
690 

847 

12 
335 


16,286 

16,151 
72 
13 

605 

447 

108 
50 

265 

693 

886 

322 
64 


63 

106 

105 

81 

22 

83 

8 
75 


82.0 
43.4 
31.4 
33.7 

7  0 

2.4 
8.7 
0.0 
0.0 

50.3 

51  9 
8.2 
4.1 

11.1 

10.0 
20.3 
11.1 

4.0 

18.0 

10.2!. 
16.3  . 

3.6|. 

0.0  . 

..| 

6.8' . 
6.8  . 

1.4 

1.3 

18.9 

7.3 
15.5 


26.526 


29.6 


102 

102 


107 

7 

100 


198 

10 
188 


258 


778 


7.543 

330 
6.523 
690 

830 

V'336 


39 

16,095 

4 

16.045 

22 

50 

13 

111 

387 

83 

357 

3 

5 

25 

25 

192 

78 

80 

513 

40 

846 

4 

318 

36 

28 

18 


92 

02 


19 

74 

4 
70 


25.490 
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TABLE  TB.— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OTESATIONS  IN  THE  PBINOPAL  CITIES, 
(a)  New  York  Olji   intf,  Angut  and  September,  190»  and  1910. 


BOROUGH. 

NUMBSR  OF 

BtnLDINGS 

Authorized. 

EflTXMATED  Coar  OP 
Pbojsctbd  Bcildinqs. 

Number  op  buildinos  — 

1909.  1  1910. 

1 

1909. 

1910. 

COMMENCED. 

1909.  i  1910. 

COMPI 

1909. 

.eted. 
1910. 

Nkw  Buildings: 

Bronx  

Total  

Altkrationb: 

517 
3.162 

210 
1,443 

188 

373 
1,243 

180 
1,026 

217 

$7,948,725 

16,641,096 
28,062.422 
6.165.268 
600.493 

$7,676,345 

8.689,890 
18,115.860 
4.225,008 
555.006 

430 

1,830 
201 
384 
179 

330 
1,118 

201 
1.028 

201 

542 
1.634 
161 
719 
206 

403 
1,919 

177 
1.234 

165 

5.520 

3.039 

$59,418,004 

$39,262,109 

3.024'  2.878 

3,162 

3.898 

159 
1,812 
714 
236 
119 

142 

1,031 
793 
810 
107 

$269,665 
1,289,648 
2,612,547 
168,261 
57,825 

$220,100 

766.158 
3,056,523 
164,155 
202,501 

146 
781 
679 
40 
116 

129 
671 

880 
279 
97 

143 
754 
627 
193 
130 

148 
9.')8 
686 
279 
84 

Total  

3,040 

2,383 

$4,397,946 

$4,409,437 

1.762 

2.062 

1,847 

2.155 

Total  ot  New  Bdild- 

IKGB    AND  AlTKBA- 
TIONS: 

Total  

676 
4,974 

924 
1.679 
307 

515 
2.274 

973 
1,336 

324 

$8,218,390 
17.930,744 
30.674,969 
6.333.529 
658,318 

$7,896,445 
9,456.048 

21.172.383 
4,389,163 
757.507 

576 
2.611 
880 
424 
295 

459 
1,789 
1.087 
1.307 

29S 

085 
2.288 
788 
912 
336 

651 
2,877 

863 
1,513 

249 

8.560 

6.422 

$63,815,950 

$43,671,646 

4,786 

4,940 

5.009j  6.053 

TeneneBt  Bnfldincs  Indnded  Above. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1909. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

New  Tbkbmekts: 

177 

169 

$5,579,000 

$5,989,500 

254 

118 

2,986,000 

1,667.600 

90 

44 

17,832.000 

8,619,000 

75 

55 

504.900 

651.600 

1 

1 

4.000 

7.600 

Total  

697 

387 

$26,905,900 

$16,635,100 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

22 

19 

$12,925 

$12,275 

121 

226 

66.743 

89,417 

364 

327 

647,823 

433.035 

27 

24 

6,650 

15.345 

5 

8 

3,950 

2.150 

Total  

539 

604 

$637,091 

$662,222 

Total  op  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

109 

188 

$6,601,026 

$6,001,775 

875 

344 

8,061.743 

1.666.017 

464 

871 

18.870.823 

8,052,035 

102 

79 

611,650 

666,045 

6 

9 

7.060 

0,660 

1.136 

001 

$27,642,001 

$17,187,322 
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TABLE  Vn.—  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  Contiaaed. 
(b)  New  York  City:   October,  NoTomber  and  December,  1909  and  1910. 


BOROUGH. 


NcMOP.R  or 
Buildings 
Authorized. 


Ehtimatkd  Cobt  or 
Pbojectkd  Buildi.xqs. 


1909. 


1910. 


1909. 


1910. 


Number  or  buildinqs  — 


commenced. 


completed. 


1909.    1910.    1909.  1910. 


Nbw  Buildinqs: 

Bronx  

Brooklyn  

Manhattan  

Queens  

Richmond  

Total  

Alterations: 

Bronx  

Brooklyn  

Manhattan  

Queens  

Ill  ch  mend  

ToUl  

Total  of  New  Build- 
ings AND  Altera- 
tions: 

Bronx  

Brooklyn  

Manhattan  

Queens  

Richmond  

Total  


529 
2,044 

178 
1,049 

162 


584  $10,707,125  $14,310,725 

990     14,295,020  5.996,600 

140!    23.262.015,  16.141,224 

8.-)ll      4. 675, 701 1  3.574.422 

180          446,568  584.347 


3,962 


2,703 


190 

802 
1.045 
271 
93 


136 

958 

28-1, 
1J4 


453 

1.6CC 
155 

1.049 
158 


I  I 

269      652  460 

882   2,667  1.446 

130  2.56  198 
807      682  866 

131  349  196 


$53,386.4291  $40,607,318 


3,481   2.219,  4.506  3,166 


2.4011  2.143 


719 
2.&16 
1,223 
1,320 

255 


6.363 


720 
1,954 

787 
1,135 

310 


$.300,175 

805.640 
2.835,237 
238.375 
68,450 


$321.16.^ 
918.405 
1.910,270 
280.274 
80.110 


$4,247,S77|  $3,510,224 


150 

128 

148 

131 

633 

670 

946 

634 

644 

658, 

957 

904 

271 

270, 

126 

308 

92 

lis; 

271 

84 

.790 

1.847| 

2,448; 

2.061 

$11,007,300 

15,100,660 
26,097,252 
4.914.076 
615,018 


4,906  $57,634,306 


$14,631,890 
6.915.005 
18.051,494 
3.854.696 
664,457 


603 
2,299 

799 
1,320 

250 


$44,117,642 


6,271 


397  700 
1.552:  3.613 

788'  1.213 
1,083  808 

246j  620 


4.066  6.954 


601 
2.080 
1.102 
1.174 

280 


6.227 


Teaement  BaDdiiils  ladnded  Abere. 


BOROUGH. 

NuMBBB  or 

Builoikqs. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1900. 

1910. 

1909. 

1010. 

New  Tbnemk.vts: 

245 
168 
66 
44 

336 
112 

32 
26 

$8,470,600 
2,663,600 
12,486,000 
301.100 

$11,022,000 
1.466.000 
7,478.000 
270.100 

Total  

623 

606 

$24,020,100 

$21,146,100 

Remodeled  Tsneuknts: 

26 
282 
323 
8 
9 

19 
229 
231 
21 
17 

$31,025 
131,063 
403,221 
2,110 
2.060 

$32,026 

86.862 
336.140 
11.200 
6.067 

Total  

648 

517 

$671,270 

$470,104 

Total  or  New  and  Remodeled  Te.vemexts: 

271 
450 

389 
62 
9 

355 
341 
263 
47 
17 

$8,511,425 
2,795,463 
12,889,221 
393,210 
2,060 

$11,064,025 
1,661.862 
7.813.140 
200.300 
6.067 

Total  

1,171 

1.023 

$24,691,379 

$21,616,294 
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TABLE  m— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  Conttnoed. 
(c)  BuflUo,  BochMter,  STracose  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS  AND 

CITY  AND  PERIOD.        mw  BuiLDiNas.               rspaibs.  all  buildinqs. 

INr^.  .  '  »    ,  '  .    .  .  » 

Buffalo.                             No.          Cost.        No.          Cost.  No.  Cost. 

July                                          160      $742,970        110      $150,030  279  $893,000 

August                                        244        962,870        105        106,130  349  1,069,000 

September                                  163        521,960         90         84,040  253  606,000 


July-September,  1910...        576  a$2. 227, 800        305      $340,200        881  a$2. 568,000 


1909...  774  $2,520,090  226  $248,910  1,000  $2,769,000 

1908...  525  1,835.365  253  263.635  778  2.099.000 

1907...  612  1,886,010  269  419,990  781  2,306.000 

1906...  451  1,794,185  233  306.360  684  2,100,645 

1905...  473  1,907,359  279  416,720  752  2,324.079 

1904...  463  1,495.677  258  205,815  711  1.701,492 

1903...  428  1.428.274  101  124.458  529  1,652.732 

1902...  414  1,806.871  227  189,739  641  1.996.610 

1901...  104  696.250  67  68.189  171  764.439 

1900...  129  292.886  113  192,965  242  485,841 


ROCELBSTBB. 

July   172  $486,925  73  $63,411  245  $550,336 

August   238  1,015,667  96  93,566  334  1,109,232 

September   233  736,821  72  110,618  305  847,439 


July-September.  1910...        643    $2,239,413        241       $267,594        884  $2,507,007 


1909...  641  $2,546,075  209  $161,370  860  $2,707,446 

1908...  455  1,433,745  101  76,729  656  1.510,474 

1907...  442  2,186.255  122  148.326  564  2.333.680 

1906...  365  1,244,746  121  175,069  486  1,419,814 

1905...  362  1,090,175  86  101,576  448  1,191,750 

1904...  249  807,707  47  34,856  296  842,563 

1903...  105  403,688  45  32,905  150  436.593 

1902...  161  561,641  50  71,275  201  632.916 

1901...  119  725,381  47  53,000  166  778,381 

1900...  132  511,543  60  63,955  192  575,498 


Stsacusb. 

July   80  $234,173  41  $118,420  121  $362,593 

August   106  323,560  70  66,760  176  390,320 

September   76  223,560  48  54,026  124  277.586 


July-September.  1910 ...        262      $781 ,293        159      $239 ,206        421    $1 , 020 , 499 


1909...  264    $1,047,335  159  $234,686  423  $1,281,920 

1908...  205  829,360  141  210,720  346  1,040,080 

1907...  183  596,432  167  164,646  360  761,077 

1906...  154  954,814  113  90,770  267  1,046,584 

1905...     .   101  792,727  92  62,160  193  864,887 

1904...  101  281.064  114  104.190  215  385,244 

1903...  70  382,475  78  68,180  148  450,665 

1902...  67  312,450  67  48,680  134  361,130 

1901...  91  371,690  101  48.283  192  419,873 

1900...  71  215,290  118  60,510  189  276,800 


Tbot. 

July-September.  1910   35  6$417,000  78  $76,918  113  b$493,918 

1909    44  217,500  47  24,900  91  242,400 

1908    35  556,100  66  52.250  91  608.350 

1907   11  61.150  61  65.060  72  116.200 

1906   19  225.300  52  21,466  71  246.766 


a  Includes  brick  freighthouae  to  cost  $100,000  and  fireproof  warehouse  to  cost  $125,000. 
b  Inchidee  fireproof  school  building  to  cost  $90,000  and  college  administration  building  to  cost 
$125,000. 
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TABLE  Vn.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  GiwtfanMd. 
(d)  Baffalo*  Rochester,  STraesM  and  Troy. 


ADDITION  AND 


NEW  '. 

BUILDINGS. 

REPAIRS. 

ALL  BUILDINGS. 

* 

Bttppalo. 

INO. 

iiiSt.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

203 

$526,040 

107 

$87,960 

310 

$613,000 

195 

798.100 

77 

48,900 

272 

847,000 

122 

440,870 

63 

47,130 

186 

488,000 

October- December,  1910. . 

520 

•1 , (D4 , UlU 

247 

$183,990 

767 

$1,948,000 

1909. . 

491 

$2,432,880 

213 

$297,120 

704 

$2,730,000 

1908. . 

474 

1.724.685 

198 

213.316 

672 

1,938,000 

1907. . 

446 

1.410.460 

247 

540, 140 

693 

1,950,600 

1906. . 

435 

1,331.150 

198 

161 ',  860 

633 

1.493)010 

1905. . 

423 

1 . 561 , 845 

209 

239,737 

632 

1,801,582 

1904. . 

471 

1     f\'71  OfWI 
1 , U/O, XUO 

184 

133] 758 

655 

1,806)964 

1903 . . 

386 

139 

121 ,851 

626 

1)470) 106 

1902. . 

363 

1 , 27o, 101 

140 

224 ,'  957 

603 

1)500)118 

1901 . . 

187 

1 , 90t4 .  J  o4 

82 

78.414 

269 

1,981 .578 

1900. . 

160 

118 

202 \ 573 

278 

1,688)606 

Rochester. 

215 

$1,275,859 

81 

$48,507 

296 

$1,324,366 

183 

451.495 

70 

47,604 

253 

499,099 

85 

268,780 

42 

57 ',  065 

127 

325,845 

October- December,  1910. . 

#1 , vvu, lo4 

193 

$153,176 

676 

$2,149,310 

1909. . 

621 

$1,950,848 

200 

$195,045 

821 

$2,145,893 

1908. . 

400 

1.243.210 

114 

104,500 

514 

1,347,710 

1907. . 

294 

765,400 

113 

142,440 

407 

907,840 

1906. . 

335 

1,433,770 

87 

116,990 

422 

1,550,760 

1905. . 

oUo 

74 

75 1 300 

377 

1)611,027 

1904. . 

238 

1 ,  UUU ,  OOO 

47 

32 ,'  995 

285 

1)033)553 

1903. . 

125 

364 . 605 

50 

316,093 

175 

680)698 

1902. . 

1  1  Q 

WUU,  WJU 

43 

26,382 

162 

927 ) 282 

1901 . . 

144 

O/U. UU^ 

48 

88! 533 

192 

668)535 

1900. . 

101 

dSjl .  £l\J 

35 

25)240 

136 

226)460 

Syracuse. 

94 

$302,911 

68 

$51,295 

152 

$354,206 

81 

O364.605 

35 

83,211 

116 

o447,816 

59 

193,250 

11 

16)975 

70 

210)225 

October-December,  1910. . 

2i>4 

a^ooO. 7do 

104 

$151,481 

338 

a$l,0l2,247 

1909. . 

252 

•  00*7  r\oc 
$oo7 . Ooo 

90 

$187,434 

342 

$1 , 074 , 469 

1908. . 

188 

o92 . 525 

103 

65)525 

291 

'758)050 

1907. . 

164 

1 , 185. 147 

100 

126, 115 

1    Ql 1  OAO 

1906.. 

178 

670.277 

99 

117,246 

277 

787,522 

1905. . 

119 

283.150 

84 

223,836 

203 

606,985 

1904. . 

91 

406.250 

67 

41,990 

158 

448.240 

1903.. 

69 

201,000 

47 

27,640 

106 

228.640 

1902.. 

74 

342,776 

64 

82,590 

128 

425,366 

1901.. 

65 

405.380 

60 

31,335 

126 

436,715 

1900.. 

84 

677.705 

87 

45,253 

171 

722.068 

Trot. 

October-December,  1910. . 

30 

$192,500 

49 

$35,420 

79 

$227,020 

1909.. 

19 

481,950 

51 

42,100 

70 

524,050 

1908.. 

23 

187.900 

62 

53.285 

86 

241,186 

1907.. 

14 

65,700 

38 

62.425 

52 

118»126 

1906. . 

30 

203.600 

43 

73.585 

73 

277,085 

1905.. 

17 

488.300 

20 

22.196 

37 

510.495 

a  Includes  a  fireproof  concrete  building  to  cost  $100,000. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Ttible  Vm.—  Work  of  tbe  Devnty  Factorj  Inspectors. 

Third  Quarter,  1910.  Third 


Renilar  inspections: 

Paotoriea  in  separate  buildings . 

Tenant  factories  

Laundries  

Bakeries  

Mines  and  quarries  

Tunnel  workings  

Tenant  factory  buildings  

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) . . 


Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries)  

Investi  (cations: 

Applications  for  ficense  

Complaints  ^  


On  special  orders . 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Total. 

quarter, 
1909. 

1,373 
1,523 
301 
489 
8 
8 
4 
79 

1.335 

868 
163 
356 
5 
6 
6 
18 

1.351 
730 
120 
441 
24 
6 
8 
34 

4,059 
3,121 
584 
1,286 
37 
20 
IS 
131 

3.342 
2,478 
517 
1,528 
82 

51 
76 

3,785 

2,757 

2,714 

9,256 

.  8,074 

79 

87 

78 

244 

269 

142 
167 
1,841 
148 

111 
71 

2,809 
112 

79 
80 
3.273 
214 

332 
318 
*7,923 
474 

754 
187 
t7,fr40 
683 

2.298 

3.103 

3,646 

9,047 

9.244 

116 
4 

57 
7 

79 

7 

252 
18 

222 
43 

Total   2.298 

Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed)  

Tunnel  workings  

Tajmng,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (J  100)   6  5  10  26 

Goods  in  tenement  factories  (§  95)   2    28  30  32 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§  114)   18    18  2 

Unsafe  machinery  (J  81)  

Scaffolding  (5  19)   

ToUl   20  5  33  58  60 

Prosecutions  begun t   45         49         44        138  167 


TABLE  IX.—  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY 
BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  IN  FIRST  AND  SECOND-CLASS  CITIES. 

Third  Quarter,  1910.  Third 

•  »  quarter, 

Crrr.                                      July.  August.      Sept.     Total.  1909. 
New  York  City:  , 

Bronx  Borough                                                       377        102        364        843  556 

Brooklyn  Borough                                                 1,142        427     1,384     2.953  2.305 

Manhattan  Borough                                             1.875        610     2,346     4.831  3,697 

Queens  Borough                                                       221          84        337        642  514 

Richmond  Borough                                                   30           4          25          59  24 

Total                                                           3.645     1,227     4,456    {9,328  57.096 

Bulfak)                                                                        98          58        169        325  307 

Rochester                                                                 176         95        126        397  341 

Syracuse                                                                  101          63         80        244  284 

Albany                                                                        29          17          31          77  68 

Troy                                                                        23          19         89        131  129 

Utica                                                                          43          22          51         116  128 

Yonkere                                                                    14          13         26          53  78 

Schenectady                                                            21           7         37         65  80 


*  Includes  4,803  first,  and  3,120  subsequent,  viats. 
t  Inchides  5^208  first,  and  2,432  subsequent,  visits. 
%  See  Table  XV. 
Includes  "  mercantile  "  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  certificates. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION  —  Condnned. 
Table  X.—  Work  of  the  Depaty  Fuelorj  Inepectors. 

Fourth  Quarter,  1910. 


Repular  inspections: 

Factorip!*  in  separate  buildings   890 

Tenant  factoricB   2,035 

Laiindcrie8   101 

Bakeries   220 

MineM  and  quarries  

Tunnel  workings   4 

Tenant  factory  buildings   6 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed)   66 


Oct.  Nov. 


Dec.  Total. 


721 
1.677 
71 
1.447 


550 
2.446 
86 
1,575 


2,161 
6,158 
258 
3,242 


Fourth 
quarter. 
1909. 

2,547 
8.697 
566 
969 


5 
2 
31 


11 

22 
.887 


20 
29 
1.984 


202 


Special  inspections  (factories,  launderies.  bakeries) . 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license  

Complaints  


On  special  orders. 


3.321 

3,954 

6,577 

13,852 

13,070 

79 

115 

103 

297 

350 

104 

165 

140 

409 

468 

49 

93 

229 

371 

223 

3.363 

2.889 

2,143 

t8,395 

♦8.052 

186 

234 

60 

480 

829 

Total   3,702     3.381     2,572     9,665  9,672 


Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) . 
Tunnel  workings  


59 
5 


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (§  100)  

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§  95) 
Articles  in  bakeries  (§  114)  


12 
29 


55 
10 


15 
53 


115 
0 


8 
26 


229 
21 


35 
108 


602 
7 


45 

179 
68 


Scaffolding  (J  19)  

5 

3 

8 

Total  

73 

37 

151 

282 

72 

40 

164 

224 

Table  XI.—  Nmnber  of  Children's  Employment  Certificates  iMoed  by  Boards  of  Health  in  First 

and  Second-Class  Cities. 

Fourth  Quarter,  1910.  Fourth 

'  '  k  quarter. 

City.                                    Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Total.  1909. 

New  York  Citv: 

Bronx  Borough                                                       331  279  202  812  715 

Brooklyn  Borough                                                  1,098  968  685  2,751  2,325 

Manhattan  norough                                               1.745  1.4.^^8  1.095  4,298  4,012 

Queens  Borough                                                         249  183  112  544  478 

Richmond  Borough                                                     11  3  13  27  22 

Total                                                             3,434  2.891  2.107  58,432  §7,652 

Buffalo                                                                        90  76  52  218  227 

Rochester                                                                    75  79  72  226  234 

Syracuse                                                                      60  63  39  162  226 

Albany                                                                      19  11  10  40  49 

Troy                                                                           24  29  18  71  69 

Utica                                                                        37  36  18  91  101 

Yonkers                                                                    19  16  10  46  31 

Schenectady                                                               28  23  14  65  76 


t Includes  5.471  Brst,  and  2,924  subsequent,  visits. 
Includes  4,983  first,  and  3,069  subsequent,  visiU. 
1  See  Table  XVI. 

i  Inchidea  "  mercantile  "  «s  well  as  "  manufacturing  ' 


certificates. 
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FACTOBT  INSPBCnON  — ContliiBed. 
Table  XII. —  licenses  for  Tenement  Manafacturee. 

Total 

New     Re-  same 
York  mainder    Total,  quarter, 

(1)  Thibd  Quabtbb.                                     City,  of  State.  1910.  1909. 

Applications  pending  June  30                                                   34    34  23 

Applications  received  during  quarter                                        265           6  271  819 

Total                                                                             299           6  305  842 

On  first  invest  igation: 

ApplirationB  granted                                                           222           6  228  298 

Applications  refused                                                              53    53  30 

Applications  cancelled                                                             4    4  2 

Applications  pending  Sept.  30                                               20    20  12 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted                                                           27    27  168 

Applications  refused  again                                                      12    12  59 

Applications  cancelled                                                             5    5  215 

Total                                                                           44    44  442 

licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  licenjtee                                      18    18  1 

Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions                                      4    4   


Ket  increaw  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses   +227        +6     +223  +465 

Refused  applications   +21    +21     — 220 

Cancelled  applications   +9    +9  +217 

Outstanding  licenses  Sept.  30.  1910   12.841        551    13,392  12.092 

(2)  FOUBTH  QUABTXB. 

Applications  pending  Sept.  30   20   

Applications  received  during  quarter   264  13 

Total   284   13 

On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted   198  13 

Applications  refused   45   

Applications  cancelled   8   

Applications  pending  Dec.  31   33   

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted   48   

Applications  refused  again   14   

Applications  cancelled   44   


Total  

Lieenses  cancelled  at  request  of  licensee. . 
licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions . 

Net  increase  or  decrease  in  — 

Outstanding  licenses  

Refused  applications  

Cancelled  applications  


20 

l2 

277 

372 

297 

384 

211 

335 

45 

33 

8 

10 

33 

6 

48 

47 

14 

16 

44 

26 

106 

89 

120 

7 

5 

Outstanding  licenses  Dec.  31,  1910   12,962        564    13,526  12,474 
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mbscantilb  inspection. 

Table  XTO.—  W«rk  of  Deputy  Mereantfle  Umptton,  TMrd  Qnarter. 

1910.  Third 

 •  »  quarter, 

July.   Aug.  Sept.  Total.  1909. 

Regular  inspections: 

Mercantile                                                                     312     183     414     909  1,025 

Office                                                                              10       12       10       32  63 

Hotel                                                                                        4                   4  5 

322     199     424     945  1,093 

Special  inspections: 

MercanUle                                                                       26      23       14       63  128 

Office   1 

Hotel   1 

26      23       14      63  130 

Observations: 

Mercantile                                                                      198     233     373     804  919 

Office                                                                                       15        4       19  198 

Hotel   16 

198     248     377     823  1,183 

Inventigations: 

Complaints                                                                      11       11       10      32  36 

Compliances  (number  of  establishments)                               116      92     156     364  694 

127     103     166     396  630 

Prosecutions  begun  ♦                                                          57      26      13      96  110 

Children  illegally  employed: 

Under  14  /                                                                               13         16  10 

unaeri4j3^yg                                                             44      28      17      89  138 


14  to  16 


\Bc 


Girls   17        2       11       .30  39 


Boys   84      45       59     188  333 


Total   146  78      88  312  620 

Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 

AMoroven   /  16  years  +   2  14  7  11 

Age  proven  [i^^iq   2    2  1 

Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age   6  3        3  12  16 

10  4        7  21  28 

•  See  Table  XV. 
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Bowling  alleys . 
Places  of  ftmiisement. 


Investigations: 

Ck>mplaiiit8  

Ck>mpliance8  (number  of  establishinents) . 


Prosecutions  begun  *  , 

Children  illegally  employed: 


Children  lOegally  en 


"toi6{gi5!S::;;;;:;;;::;;;;;;;:::::;;:::; 

Total  

Children  for  whom  proof  of  ago  was  demanded: 


Left  emptojrment  

Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age . 


Total. 


•  See  Table  XVI. 


MERCANTILE  INSPECTION  —  Continned. 

Table  XIV.—  Werk  of  die  Deputy  Mercantile  laapectora.  Fourth  Quarter. 

1910.  Fourth 

#  ■  >  quarter, 

Oct.    Nov.    Dec.  Total.  1909. 

Regular  infmections: 

Mercantile                                                                     412     244     190     846  1,008 

Office                                                                                at        6        3       43  59 

Hotel   1 


3t 

6 

3 

43 

17 

8 

3 

28 

9 

5 

4 

IS 

472     203  200     935  1,068 

Special  inspections: 

Mercantile                                                                       65      26  67     158  222 

Office   11  1 

Hotel   1  1 


Bowling  alleys   2        3  5 

Pisces  of  amusement  \   2  2 


65       28       74     167  223 

Observations: 

Mercantile                                                                     228     154     112     494  1,209 

Office                                                                               7                            7  42 

Hotel   7 


Bowling  alleys   9  23 

Places  of  amusement   18        9       19  41 


267     186     137     680     1  238 


20 

16 

13 

49 

53 

65 

307 

175 

547 

423 

85 

823 

188 

596 

476 

67 

46 

48 

161 

147 

7 

3 

10 

6 

68 

"23 

23 

114 

132 

18 

25 

43 

86 

99 

121 

50 

70 

241 

421 

214 

98 

139 

451 

658 

5 

3 

13 

21 

17 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

18 

21 

39 

8 

5 

33 

46 

65 
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table  xv.— prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 


OFFENSE. 


Number  op  Casbs. 


Pending 
June  30. 


dunng 
quarter. 


Total 
in  court. 


Adminibtration. 
Failure  to  report  accident,  J  87  


SANITATION. 

Failure  to  light  water-closets,  5  88  

Failure  to  provide  water-closets,  5  88  

Failure  to  repair  water-closets.  §  88  

Failure  to  keep  water-closet  clean,  §  88  

Failure  to  keep  floors  clean,  §  84  

Failure  to  paint  halls,  §  91  

Failure  to  light  halls.  §  81  

Failure  to  provide  dressing  room  for  females,  §  88  

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  ventilation,  §  86  

Ftulure  to  provide  exhaust  fao'^,  §  81  

Failure  to  guard  set  screws,  J  81  

Failure  to  guard  saws.  §  81  

Failure  to  guard  shafting,  §  81  

Failure  to  keep  dooi  leading  to  factory  unlocked  during  work- 
ing hours,  J  80  


Children. 

Emploj'ing  children  under  14,  §  70  

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, J  70  

Employing  children  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  J  77.  . 
Employing  children  tinder  16  after  5  p.  m.  or  before  8  a.  m.,  J  77 

WoRKSHOpa  in  Tenkments. 
Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tene- 
ments, J  105  


Bakp.ries. 

Fulure  to  plaster  walls  of  bakeroom,  (112. 

Waoeb. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  |  11  

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  %  10  


Total — Factories. 


Interfering  with  deputy  mercantile  inspector  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties.  5  43  1 

Employing  children  under  14,  (  162  

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certi- 
ficate, 5  162  

Employing  children  under  16  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m., 
S  161  

Emplojring  female  minor  after  10  p.  m.,  $  161  


Total — Mercantile  E^stablishments . 
Grand  Total  


20 
1 

2 


*39 


1 
1 

38 
79 
*i9 


155 


A.  FAC 
1 


40 

99 
1 
21 


194 


B.  MERCANTILE 


1 

14 

35 

49 

» 

20 

34 

6 

30 

36 

10 

10 

t34 

96 

130 

73 

251 

824 

*  Erroneously  recorded  as  40  in  September  Bulletin. 


t  Erroneously  recorded  as  35 
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FACTORT  AND  MERCANTILE  LAWS,  JULY^EPTEMBER,  1910 


Pending 
Sept.  30. 

Com- 
pleted 
during 
quarter. 

Results  of  Couplbtbd  Casbs. 

Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 

coimcnoNS. 

Dis- 
miasals  or 
acquittals. 

With- 
drawls. 

Sentence 
8Uiq>ended. 

Fine 
Imposed. 

Total. 

TORIES. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$20  00 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

35  00 

1 

i 

1 
6 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

3 
1 
2 

2 

i 
1 

3 
1 
2 

50  00 
20  00 

2 

1 

1 

25 
64 

1 

1 
8 

15 

45 
1 
5 

13 
20 

11 

24 

24 
44 

2 

245  00 
515  00 

16 
1 

13 

8 
1 

16 
1 

65  00 
20  00 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

50  00 

84 

110 

53 

44 

97  1             11  1  2 

$1,020  00 

ESTABL 

ISHMENTi 

1 

37 

27 

21 
8 

3. 

1 
19 

16 

16 
2 

1 

33 

25 

21 
6 

12 
7 

15 

2 

14 

9 

5 
4 

4 

$290  00 

210  00 

160  00 
80  00 

2 

36 

94 

64 

31 

86 

6 

2 

$740  00 

120 

204 

107 

75 

183  1  17 

4 

$1,760  00 

in  September  Bulletin.         (  Includes  one  case  in  which  defendant  failed  to  appear. 
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table  xvi.— prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 


OFFENSE. 


NvMBER  OF  Cases. 


Pending 
Sept.  30. 


Bepun 
during 
quarter. 


,  Total 
in  court. 


.\dM1N'IHTR  VTION. 

Interfering  with  drputy  factory  inspector  in  the  pcrformanee 
of  bis  dutic:?,  §   


8an-itation  axd  Saffty. 

Failure  to  liRht  halls,  §  81  

Failure  to  light  water-closets,  §  81  .  

Failure  to  provide  2r>0  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee 

between  0  a.  m,  and  6  p.  m.,  §  So  

Failure  to  pro%idc  proper  and  sufficient  meansof  ventilation,  {  86 

Failure  to  keep  floors  c'can  

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  separate  watcr-closctp,  §  S8. . 

Failure  to  repair  water-closets,  §  88  

Failure  to  keep  water-closets  clean,  §  88  

Faihire  to  provide  dre.ssing  rooms  for  female  employees,  §  88 

Failure  to  countersink  protruding  set  screws,  §  81  

Failure  to  guard  sawf.  §  81  

Failure  to  guard  nhafting,  J  81  

Failure  to  guard  other  machinerj',  5  81   . . 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fans,  §  81  

Failure  to  nave  boiler  inspected,  §  91  

Failure  to  keep  doori  unlocked  during  working  hours,  §  80.  . 
Failure  to  cease  uzdng  unsafe  scaffolding,  §  19  


Children. 

Employing  children  under  14,  §  70  

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, 70  

Emplo>ang  children  under  16  more  than  S  hours  a  day,  §  77. 

Employing  children  under  16  after  5  p.  m.  or  before  8  a.  m 
§  77  


WoMKx  AND  Minors. 
Emplo3dng  female  more  than  GO  hours  in  one  week,  §  77. 
Employing  female  more  than  6  days  in  one  week,  §  77. . 

Employing  female  minor  after  9  p.  m..  §  77  

Eo^loying  female  more  than  10  nours  a  day,  §  77  


WoKKBMOps  IN  Tenements. 
Fenmtting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  imlicensed  tenementP, 
6  101  


Bakf.riks. 

Permitting  wnter-clopet  to  be  within  bakeroom,  J  113.  .  .  . 

Failure  to  plaster  walls  of  bakeroom.  §  112  

Failure  to  whitewash  walls  and  ceiling  of  bakeroom,  5  84. 
Failure  to  provide  hand  rail  on  stair^vay  in  bakerj',  J  80.  . 

Wages. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  J  10  

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  {  11  


Total — Factories . 


Interfering  with  deputy  mercantile  inspector  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,  5  43  

Employing  children  under  14,  (  162  

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, J  162  

Employing  children  under  16  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m 
{161  

Employing  female  minor  after  10  p.  m.,  §  161  


Total — Mercantile  Establishments. 
Grand  Total  


15 


45 
1 


84 


25 
6 


58 


164 


A.  FAC 


1 
1 

2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
22 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
7 
1 


23 


70 
7 


63 


248 


B.  MERCANTILE 


12 

1 
63 

1 
T5 

7 

46 

53 

15 
2 

47 
4 

62 
6 

36 

161 

197 

120 

325 

445 

*  Includes  3  cases  in  which  judgments  for 
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FACTORY  AND  MBKCANTILB  LAWS,  OCTOBER-DECEMBER,  191«. 


Pendins 
Dm.  31. 

Coin- 
Dieted 
during 
quarter. 

Rbbultb  or  CoicpLSTXD  Cases. 

Amoimt 
of  fines 
imposed. 

coNTicnoNa. 

Dis- 
missals or 
acquittals. 

With- 

1A&  tt  W  Bio* 

ocPvefioe 

Fine 
imposed. 

Total. 

TORIES. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

825  00 

25  00 

50  00 

1 

5 

18 

1 

1 

25  00 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

18 

25  00 
50  00 
70  00 

i 

4 

15 

i 

3 

3 
1 

70  00 

1 

2 

4 

2 

i 

3 

1 
1 

25  00 

3 
1 

1 

3 

4 

65  00 

23 

65 
7 

47 

7 

33 
2 

25 

11 

23 
5 

18 

18 

56 
7 

43 

3 
9 

2 

235  00 

485  00 
130  00 

405  00 

5 

16 

2 
3 
3 
8 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3 

3 

♦150  00 

60 

188 

90 

76 

166 

20 

2 

$1,835  00 

E8TABL 

[SHMENTS 

1 
64 

» 

42 

8 

J. 

1 
36 

m 

23 

1 

1 
53 

27 

87 
1 

11 
U 

17 
7 
14 

11 
2 

5 

1 

$340  00 

170  00 
285  00 

1 

58 

139 

81 

38 

119 

19  1  1 

795  000 

118 

327 

171 

114 

285 

38  1  3 

$2,630  00 

$50.00  each  were  secured  under  |  12. 
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TABLE  X\n.—  ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES.  QUARRIES  AND  TtNNEL  CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTED  JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1910. 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Person  Injured. 


CAUSE. 


Under 

16 
years, 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years 
+. 


Age 

not 
stated. 


Total. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


M>CHAinCAL  POWSB. 

Transmiflrion  of  power: 

Motors,  engines,  dynamos,  fly-wheels,  etc. 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveving  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) . . . 

Hoistinff  and  conveying  apparatus  not 
elsewhere  specified  

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  

Planers  and  jointers  

Shapets  

Lathes  

Other  wood  workinR  machines  

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calenders  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  tex- 
tile machines  

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Launory  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathes  

Drop  and  other  power  hanmiers  

Shears  

Rollers  

Others  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels. . 

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  et- 

tablishments.  etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified  


Total. 


HSAT  AMD  ElBCTRICITT. 

EsploMTM  (powder^  dynamite,  etc.)  

Explosion  and  icnition  of  gases,  dust,  etc . . 

En>k»rion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc  

Otber  injuriea  from  ateam  tana  hot  hquids. 

Ganstica  

ExpkMion  of  hot  metals  , 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal  

Yats,  pans,  ato.  (containing  hot  liquids  or 


Bleetricltsr. . . 
Fin  and  neat 


not  elsewhere  specified. 


Total. 


11 

8 

I 

1' 
2 
8 
li 

I 

8 
9 
6 

6' 

6o' 
111 

2| 
2' 
3 
3: 


16 


21 


24 

lOOl 
13 
16| 

121 

74 

60 


J 


30| 

10 

14  , 
22I 
16 

45 
17 
14 

2191 
1671 
22 
79 
81 
46 
22 
166 


28 
132 


2,765 


29 
45 
41 
76 
45 
10 
118 


65 
05 


547 


308 
76 

213  4 
107 

16 

IV 

40 

15I 


32 


24 

14 
117 
15 
18 
131 

85 
51 

374 
77 

227 
111 
17 
11 
49 

15 

76 

71 
49 

11 

16 
32 
17 

56 
27 
20 
25 

286 
178 
25 
81 
84 
52 
22 
186 


71 
101 
62 

28 
141 


S.053 


24 
14 

103 
15 
16 

128 

83 
51 

373 
77 

227 
111 
17 
11 
47 

15 

76 

40 
40 

9 
13 
21 
11 

44 

15 
11 

22 

242 
178 
26 
81 
84 
51 
22 
181 


70 
101 
61 

26 
130 


2.866 


29 
46 
42 
81 
47 
11 
125 

28 
65 

105 


574 


46 
42 

78 
46 
11 
125 

28 
64 
108 


567 


14 


2 
3 

[2 


31 
0 

2 
3 
11 
6 

12 
12 
9 
3 

44 


2 
11 


187 


*|7 
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TABLE  XVn.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES   AND   TUNNEL  CONSTRUC- 
TION,  REPORTED  JULT=SEPTEMBER,  1910  —  Continued, 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Penon  Injured  —  Condoded. 


CAUSE. 


Under 

16 
years. 


16-18  I 
years. 


18 
^'eara 
I  +. 


Age 

not 
stated. 


Total.  Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Fall  or  Pebson. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc  

Fall  from  machinery,  tnicks,  enginefl,  etc ... . 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc  

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slippjig  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

All  others  


Total. 


Injttbed  bt  Weiohts. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quanying  and  exoa- 

vatmg)  

Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement, 


etc.). 


Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects  

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  persons  injured 
Falling  objects  dropped  by  otlier  persons ... 
Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  wnich  injured 

persons  were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit  

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  material. 

Loading  and  unloadixkg  

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  clasdfication. 


Total. 


Fltimo  Objects. 
Struck  in  e^re  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  eto . 
Other  injuries  from  flying  objects  


Total. 


Vdiicles  and  accidents  caused  by  animals  

MiSCBLLANSOim. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
etc)  

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling  not  else- 
where specified  

Caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  eto . 

Cut  on  glass  

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc. . . . 

Poiaonous 

Another. 


Total  

Qkaito  Total.  , 


43 


I 

2i 
41 


78 
77 
36 
12 
18 
31 
38 
76 


22 1  464 


102 
81' 
80 
37 
13 
24 
36 
42 
82 


497 


123 


2  65 

5  273 

.J  55 

21  29 


154 
67 
59 
207 
44 
215 
168 
170 


26  1,639 


219 
61 


dl  280 


6,  127 


221 
67 

33 
221 
28 
96 
13 
73 


31 1  742 


124 

67 
282 
56 
41 

156 
69 
59 
212 
44 
222 
174 
174 


1.680 


225 
64 


136 


227 

..|  60 

..I  35 

3  233 

1,  34 

..  104 

..I  13 

2;  77 


783 


102 
81 
79 
37 
13 
16 
33 
39 
79 


479 


124 

67 
281 
56 
41 

156 
69 
59 
212 
44 
222 
174 
173 


1,678 


225 
63 


288 


136 


766 


342'  6,6641       63  7,012  6,779 


18 


222  6 
60  

I 

36  

228  6 

32  2 
102,  2 

13  

73  4 


18 
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TABLE  XVn.—  ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRKS  AND 

(b)  Oiiuea 


CAUSE. 


Grand 
total. 


Tbmpobabt 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Burna. 


Cute. 


Bruises. 


Sprains 

and 
dialoca- 
tiona. 


Mechakical  Powbb. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly-wheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pimips,  eto  

Gearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belte  and  puller's  

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lif te  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus  not 
elsewhere  specified  

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machinery: 

Saws  

Planers  and  jointers  

Shapers  

Lathes  

Other  wood  working  machines  

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calenders  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines   

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinerv: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
textile  machines  

Sewing  machines,  etc  , 

Laundry  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathes  

Drop  and  other  power  hammers  , 

Shears  , 

Rollers  

Other  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  ynth  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc  

Struck  by  fragmente  of  polishing  wheels . 

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  es- 
tablishments, etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified  


Total. 


Heat  and  Electricity. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.)  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc  

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc  

Other  injuries  from  steam  ana  hot  liquids .... 

Caustics  

Explosion  of  molten  metals  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals  


24 
14 

117 
15 
18 

131 

85 
51 

374 
77 

227 
111 
17 
11 
49 

15 

76 

71 
49 

11 
10 
32 
17 

56 
27 
20 
25 

286 
178 
25 
81 
84 
52 
22 
18G 


71 
101 

62 

28 
141 


3,053 


29 
46 
42 
81 
47 
11 
125 


6 
4 

51 
4 
1 

36 

11 
16 

77 
8 

56 
21 
5 
2 
13 


23 

21 
19 

6 
7 
13 
6 

16 
4 

6 
8 

72 
42 

9 
19 
13 
11 

6 
47 


747 


39 


3 
30 
24 
75 
46 

7 

116 


34 
31 
10 
24 
18 
17 
3 
35 


15 
3 
15 

6 
27 


503 


11 
3 
3 

18 

26 
13 

all5 
19 

19 
1 
1 
1 
6 


12 


1 

1 
6 

3 
20 


418 


a  Includes  two 
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TUNNEL  OONSTEUCnON,  REPOBTBD  JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1910. 
ami  giinrfln 


Serious 
injuries 

Pehmansnt  Injuries. 

Plural 
tnjur- 
ies. 

prob- 
ably 

LOSS  or  ONE  OB  BOTH 

1X>SS 

£>eatb. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Other. 

Total. 

ment. 

Limbs. 

Hands 
or 
feet. 

Eyes. 

Of 

fin- 
gers. 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
Other. 

ToUl. 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
7 
2 

1 

17 
11 
76 
14 

2 
I 

16 

4 

2 
25 
1 

1 

5 
2 
25 
1 

4 

7 

2 
28 

.... 
4 

13 
112 

9 

.... 

1 
6 

.... 
1 

2 
8 

2 

2 

4 
4 

12 
8 

.... 

65 
45 

8 
1 

3 
2 

■  ■  '2 

1 

4 
4 

8 
1 

8 
4 

60 
8 

6 
1 

320 
50 

23 
10 

1 
2 

9 
4 

1 
1 

9 

3 

20 
10 

7 

2 

6 

2 

3 
1 

148 

47 

27 
14 

46 
49 

3 
1 

49 

50 

3 

1 

.... 

1 

12 
9 
35 

2 
2 

3 

3 

"ii 

3 

"ii 

1 

8 

3 

4 

4 

1 

7 
1 

1 

66 
52 

17 
12 

2 
7 

1 

3 
7 

2 

2 

2 

37 

6 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

9 

11 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

28 
14 

2 

"3 
1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 

3 

. ... 

2 
3 

44 
21 
17 
16 

4 

2 
3 

4 

7 
3 

"3 

1 
1 

"*i 

8 
4 

. . 

. 

2 
3 

6 

5 
2 

3 
42 
1 

132 
138 
22 

48 
16 
2 

106 
17 
1 

'  5 
.... 

106 
24 
1 

1 
1 

6 
7 
2 

12 
11 
3 

70 
09 
40 

5 
10 
I 

.... 

5 
4 

10 

1 

6 
5 
11 

4 

"7 

1 
15 

17 
145 

2 
15 

■ '  2 

i 

2 
22 

"i 

2 
26 

1 

1 

2 

59 

8 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 
3 

90 
18 

97 
56 

4 

3 

"3 

"3 

1 
7 

.... 
9 

4 
6 

19 
113 

5 
6 

4 
16 

'•'2 

*  ■  2 

4 

20 

2 

70 

188 

238 

2^64 

303 

5 

4 

3 

394 

6 

36 

448 

38 

2 

4 
1 

3 
1 

.... 
1 

"i 
"i 

.... 

18 
40 
37 
79 
47 
9 
121 

2 
6 
3 
1 

""2 
3 

.... 
1 

.... 
1 

9 

1 
1 

not  emplo3rees. 
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TABLE  XVn.—  ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTOBIES,  QUARBIES  AND  TUNNEL 

(b)  OMiMBand 


CAUSE. 


Grand 
total. 


Tkmpohart 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Bums. 


Cuts. 


I  Sprains 
tions. 


Hbat  and  Electricitt — Concluded. 
Vats,  i^ans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or 

caustics)  

Electricity  

Fire  and  neat  not  elsewhere  Bi>ecified  


Total. 


Fali<  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc .  . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc . 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc . .  . 

Fall  in  hoistway  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

All  others  


Total. 


Injured  bt  Wkiohts. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating^ 


etc.). 


Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement, 

etc.)  

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects  

Tools  or  weights  dropi>ed  by  person  injured . . 

Falling  objects  dropi>ed  by  other  persons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured 

persons  were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit  

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  and  unloading  

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  clarification 


Total. 


Flying  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc . 
Other  injuries  from  flying  objects  


Total  

Vehicles  and  accidents  caused  by  animals .  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  fil^, 


etc.). 


Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  not  else- 
where specified  

Caught  on  neul,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc  

Cut  on  glass  

Injured  Dy  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Poisonous  gases  

All  other  


Total. 


23 
65 
105 


674 


102 
81 
80 
37 
13 
24 
36 
42 
82 


497 


124 

67 
282 
66 
41 

166 
69 
69 
212 
44 
222 
174 
174 


1,680 


226 
64 


289 


136 


227 
60 

36 
233 

34 
104 

13 

77 


783 


Grand  Total.    7.012 


I 


42 


21 

16 
63 
17 
9 

33 
16 
17 
76 
9 
65 
46 
62 


439 


31 


34 


67 
19 

6 
71 

2 
60 

1 
13 


1,638 


21 
49 
81 


452 


16 


alO 
4 

5 
3 
1 
1 
5 
6 
19 


54 


608 


28 

7 
69 
4 
9 

25 
10 
12 
13 
7 
43 
25 
11 


253 


72 


94 

18 

19 
110 
31 
26 
1 
14 


313 


1,216 


1,252 


a  Includes  one 
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CONSTRUCTION.  REPORTED  JULT-SEPTEMBER.  If  10  —  Condnaed. 
Results  —  Conduded. 


Ikjitribs. 

Serious 
injuries 
prob- 
ably 
perma- 
ment. 

Pebmanent  Injttbies. 

Death. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Plural; 
injur- 
ies. 

Other. 

Total. 

LOSS  OP  ONB  OB  BOTH 

Loss 
of 
fin- 
gers. 

In- 
ternal. 

AU 
other. 

Total. 

Limbs. 

Hands 
or 
feet. 

Eyes. 

1 
2 
4 

"8 

22 
51 
96 

1 

2 
5 

"12 
4 

3 

18 

11  1  520 

24 

2 

2 

28 

11 
18 
0 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
5 

23 
12 
30 
2 

"*4 
8 
2 
8 

3 
4 
1| 
4 

.... 

...  .1 
2 
4J 

98 
80 
78 
86 
10 
24 
33 
40 
80 

1 

..... 

**3 
2 
2 

.... 

1 
1 

.... 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

50 

84 

19 

479 

9 

.... 

1  1  .... 

4 

5 

4 

7 

3 
11 
2 

1 

6 
2 
1 
9 
2 
8 
10 
7 

13 

4 

20 
2 

9 
4 

5 
12 

1 
10 

6 
18 

4 

3 
5 
3 

6 

"'3 

"8 

116 

62 
269 
56 
39 

143 
63 
54 
193 
41 
211 
163 
161 

1 

2 
7 

5 
3 
3 
9 
1 
7 
7 
A 

1 

" '  '2 
. ... 

7 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
2 
6 

. . 

. ... 

.... 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 

1 
4 

1 

8 
3 
2 
9 
2 
4 
4 
7 

5 

2 
2 

. 

1 

69 

104 

36 

1,571 

51  1 

30 

4 

12 

47 

11 

"2 

142 
5 

203 
64 

17  .... 

3 

2 

5 

2 

147 

267 

17 

3 

2 

5 

18 

2 

121 

lOJ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 
2 

4 

3 

.... 
3 

.... 
3 

61 

2_ 

21 

21 

"12 
4 
13 

220 
57 

33 
226 

33 
103 
7 

72 

4 

2 

1 

6 

..... 
2 

f 

1 

.... 

3 
1 

1 

.... 
■  ■  2 

1 

"i  ,  '  "i 

1 

1 
5 
al 

6 

14 

60 

751 

16 

5 

1  2 

8 

8 

207 

428 

513 

5,973 

430 

7 

4 

6 

430 

12  1  59 

518  j  91 

not  an  employee. 
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TAELS  XTII.~  ACCISEKTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AMD  TUNNEL 

(c)  Na 


INDUSTRY. 


Grand 

Tbmporabt 

total. 

! 

sprat  n8 

Laoera- 
tiona. 

Burns. 

Cuta. 

Bniiaea. 

ouiooa- 

69 

23 

3 

8 

10 

3 

33 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

110 

25  9 

9 

22 

4 

16 

4 

1 

2 

16 

7 

244 

56 

16 

29!  37 

9 

ID 

1 

2 

4  1 

381 

58  23 

96 

!  39 

Q 

1,666 

414 

167 

238 

313 

63 

312 

97 

26 

28  42 

g 

1,465 

280 

72 

255^  329 

96 

52 

8 

3 

7 

11 

1 

152 

45 

21 

8 

Oft 

9 

123 

26 

4l  32 



4 

.  4,167 

318 

668 

777 

189 

19 

2 

2 

5 

156 

35 

40 

24 

3 

8 

2 

4 

42 

8 

9 

4 

133 

36 

32 

12 

3 

41 

15 

6 

5 

1 

12 

3 

3 

1 

1 

411 

101 

3 

96 

51 

9 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

15 

2 

3 

2 

2 

I 

54 

10 

3 

10 

11 

3 

29 

5 

1 

5 

4 

1 

22 

3 

10 

2 

2 

140 

24 

9 

31 

20 

9 

239 

27 

41 

45 

67 

8 

39 

12 

3 

6 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

4 

1 
3 

7 

2i 

6 

1 

1 

324 

46 

51 

58 

71 

12 

325 

79 

20 

53 

54 

22 

79 

29 

2 

8 

15 

109 

27 

3 

18 

24 

7 

2 

190 

66 

5 

26 

30 

7 

I.  Stone,  Clat  and  Glabs  Products. 

1.  Stone  

2.  MificellaneouB  mineral  producU  

8.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster  

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery  

6.  Glass  


Total. 


IL  Mbtals,  Machines  and  CoNvri  ANCEs. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc  

3.  Iron  and  steel  

4.  Electrical  apparatus  

6.  Vehicles  

6.  Boat  and  ship  building  

7.  Agricultural  implements  

8.  Instruments  and  appliances  


Total. 


IIL  Wood  Mancfactures. 

1.  Saw  mill  (products  

2.  Planing  mill  products  

3.  Cooperage  

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved  

6.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work  

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc  

7.  Brooms,  cork,  etc  


Total. 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

1.  Leather  

2.  Fur  and  fur  goods  

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods  

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  

6.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc  


Totol. 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 

1.  Drugs  and  chemicals  

2.  Paints,  dyes,  colors,  etc  

8.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils  

4.  Animal  oil  products  

6.  Mineral  oil  products  

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics  

7.  MisoeUaneous  mineral  products  


Total. 


VI.  Papkb  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper  


VII.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 

2.  Paper  goods  

3.  Prmting  and  book  making  

4.  Wallpaper  


Total. 
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n<N<ISTBOCnON,  BEPOSTID  JULT-9BPTEMBEK,  If  10  —  ContiMted. 
by  MMlrlM. 


Serious 
injuries 
prob- 
ably 
perma- 
ment. 

Permanent  Injuries. 

Death. 

Frao- 

Phiral 
ies. 

Other. 

ToUl. 

LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH 

Loss 
of 
nn- 
gers. 

In- 
ternal. 

All 

Total. 

Limbs. 

Hands 

or 
feet. 

Eyes. 

3 
1 
6 
2 

7 
6 
12 
3 
1 

3 
1 
4 
1 

60 

5 
7 
2 

5 
7 
8 
2 
2 

4 
1 

5 

24 

1 

91  6 

1 

2 

3 
2 

13 
9 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

12 

29 

9 

197 

10 

16 

2 

5 

24 

13 



1 
31 
119 

7 

196 
3 
13 
9 

9 
271 
1.445 
255 
1.325 
45 
140 
89 

2 
39 
92 
35 
67 
7 
6 
11 

5 
67 
93 
17 
44 

5 
70 
113 
20 
66 

4 
43 
11 
19 
5 
3 
4 

11 
88 
36 
79 
7 
5 
4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
14 

3 
11 

1 
16 
2 
7 

3 

3 

2 

6 

1 

4 

21 

1 
1 

6 

22 

1 

89 

230|  379 

3.579 

259 

5 

3 

6 

251 

6 

31 

302 

27 

1 
3 

1 

6 

1 
3 

13 
114 

6 
25 

3 

1 

3 
25 

1 
12 
23 

5 

2 

3 
26 

1 
13 
23 

6 

2 

15 

1 

1 
1 

2 

3 

2 
12 
1 
1 

1 

5 

10  OR 

3 

2 

34 
9 

1 

1 

7 

13 

19 

299 

34 

71 

3 

74 

4 

2 
2 
1 
2 

15 
13 
44 
25 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

3 

i 

4 

2 
4 
1 

5 
3 
1 

5 
4 
1 

1 

1» 

3 

7 

7 

8  115 

8 

11 

1 

2 

14 

3 

3 
3 

15 
4 

31 
1 

227 
37 

2 

7 

3 
1 

2 

5 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

8 
13 
1A 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

7 

23 

35      303l  9 

6 

2 

8 

4 

16 

20 

7 

271 

30 



17 

1 

3 

21 

3 

4 
4 

2 
4 

60 

12 
10 

6 
8 
1 

6 
9 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

 1  

8 

6 

2'  149 

22 

 1  

15 

1 

16 

3 
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TABLE  XVn.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL 

(c)  NoBber  and  R— If 


Tbmfoeabt 

INDUSTRY. 

Grand 
total. 

Sprains 

Laoera- 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

dirioo»- 

VIII.  TCXTILKS. 

1       Gilk   m^A   aZIU  <.«wwl. 

20 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

83 

34 

3 

6 

13 

2 

3  Cotton  goods  ... 

103 

32 

2 

28 

11 

5 

80 

15 

7 

21 

12 

1 

5.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton  

26 

4 

2 

5 

7 

1 

6.  Flax,  hemp  or  jute  manufactures  

21 

10 

2 

1 

4 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

342 

108 

18 

62 

50 

11 

IX.  CLOTHiNa,  MiLuiiSBT,  Laundbt,  Etc. 

37 

4 

2 

8 

6 

6 

2.  Women's  clothing 

14 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps  

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

4 

2 

Total  

75 

8 

7 

11 

11 

6 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquobs. 

1.  Cereals,  fruit  and  groceries 

195 

21 

25 

37 

42 

12 

18 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

13 

1 

1 

6 

1 

27 

2 

I? 

2 

1 

5  Beverages 

40 

4 



6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

299 

30 

32 

64 

53 

15 

XI.  Watbb,  Light  and  Powbb. 

2.  Gas  

93 

18 

15 

21 

17 

2 

104 

19 

10 

22 

20 

6 

1 





1 

 1  

Total  

199 

37 

25 

43 

37 

8 

XII.  BuiLDiNO  Industbt  (Shops). 

a.  Carpenter  shops  

4 

1 

291 

63 

4 

75 

51 

14 

Total  

295 

04 

4 

75 

51 

14 

XIII.  MtSCBLLANBOUS. 

1 

1 

Grand  Total  

7.012 

1.538 

508 

1,216 

1,252 

311 
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CONSTRUCTION,  REPORTED  JULT^EPTEMBER.  1910  —  Condnded. 
by  Indnfltriefl  —  Condnded. 


iMJnUBS. 

Serious 
injuries 
prob- 
ably 
perma* 
ment. 

PebmaNbnt  Injubies. 

Death. 

Frao- 

tQT6f. 

Phiral 

in- 
juries. 

Other. 

Total. 

LOSS  OF  ONS  OR 
BOTB — 

LOM 

of 
fin- 
gers. 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

Limbs 

Hands 

or  feet 

Eyes 

3 
4 
4 

3 

1 
8 
7 
6 
4 
1 

1 

1 
5 
3 

17 
71 
94 
68 
23 
19 
9 

2 
4 
6 
5 
1 

1 

8 
3 
6 





1 
8 
3 
7 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

15 

27 

10 

301 

18 

1 

20 

1 

22 

3 
1 

3 
1 
1 

1 
2 

33 
11 
3 
1 
11 

I 

2 

2 
1 

1 

3 



3 

1 

* 

i 

1 

2 

7 

6 

3 

50 

9 

4 

1  5 

2 

7 

13 
3 
3 
3 
4 

22 

179 
15 
11 
18 
84 
3 

f 
2 
4 

2 
2 

3  a 

3 



3 
6 

2 

5 
3 
1 

5 
3 

3 

2 

1 

16 

26 

24 

260 

17 



13 

16  6 

4 
4 

9 

5 
1 

5 
3 

91 

89 
1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

10 

;::;:::|;:;::: 

1 

8 

15 

8 

181 

2 

3 

2'  5 

11 

1 

2 

256 

1 
11 

1 

2 

1 
10 

14 

26 

9 

1 

2 

5 

14 

Ifi  26 

9 

258 

12  1 

3 

2 

5 

11 

14 

1 

207 

428 

513 

5,973 

430  7 

4 

6 

430 

12 

59 

518 

91 
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TABLE  XVm.— INDUSTRIAL  ACODBNTS  REPORTED  UNDER  SECTIONS  20-ii.  87  AND 
126  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW. 


INDUSTRY. 

A  CCIDENTB  B»- 

poBE  October 
1,  Reported 
Thkbkafter. 

Accidents   During  October — 
December.    1910.  Rbpobted 
Prior  to  February  1,  1911. 

THEREOF. 

Total. 

Thereof 
fatal. 

Total. 

Women. 

Children 
under  16. 

Fatal. 

A.  FACTORIES. 


I.  Stone.  Clay  and  Glass  Products. 

1.  Stone  

2.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products  

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster  

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery  

5.  Glass  


Total. 


II.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Conveyances. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stone  

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc  

3.  Iron  and  steel  

4.  Electrical  apparatus  

6.  Vehicles  

6.  Boat  and  ship  building  

7.  Agriculture  implements  , . . . 

8.  Instruments  and  appliances  

9.  Sorting  old  metal  


Total. 


III.  Wood  Manufactures. 

1.  Saw  mill  products  

2.  Planing  mill  products  

3.  Cooperage  

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved  

5.  Vehicles  

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc  

7.  Brooms  


Total.. 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

1.  Leather  

2.  Fur  and  fur  goods  

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods  

4.  Lumber  and  gutta  percha  goods  

5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc  


Total. 


V.  Chbmicals.  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 

1.  Drugs  and  chemicals  

2.  Paints,  dyes,  colors,  etc  

3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils  

4.  Animal  oil  products  *.  

5.  Mineral  oil  products  

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics  

7.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products  


Total . 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper  


VII.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 

2.  Paj;>er  goods  

3.  Printing  and  book  making  

4.  Wall  paper  

5.  Photography  


ToUl. 


VIII.  Textiles. 

1.  Silk  and  silk  goods   2 

2.  Wool  manufactures   6 

3.  Cotton  goods   6 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods   14 

6.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton   1 

a  One  not  an  employee. 


I 


27 


3 
66 
170 
25 
71 

9 
18 

6 


368j 


4 

41 

l', 

5 
19 
12  . 

1 


83 


16 


49 


37 


25 


178 


60 

519 
2.249 
1.152 
3.029 
68 
355 
177 
1 


7,610 


10 
229 
53 
57 
18S| 
34' 
131 


584 


164 


342 
44 
8 
18 
16 
54 
70 


552 


422 


121 
200 
7 
1 


329 


24 
106 
146 
152 

66 


63 


14 


145i 


22 


27 


59 


a2 


1 
4 
13 


11 
1 


30 
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Table  XVUL—  la^utrW  Acd^ntoTt^ortod  Under  Sections  M-a,  87  and  126  of  the  Laber  Law.— 


INDUSTRY. 

ACCIDBNTS  Bb- 
rOBK  OCTOBBR 

1,  Rbpobtxd 
Thcreaftkb. 

ACCIDBNTB    DUBINQ  OCTOBEB — 

DacBMBEB,    1910,  Reported 
Priob  to  Fbbbuabt  1,  1911. 

THEBEOP. 

Thereof 
faUl. 

Total. 

Total. 

Women. 

Children 
under  16. 

Fatal. 

A.  FACTORIES  — Conc/ud^d. 
VIII.  TKXTIIX9— Concluded. 

6.  Flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufactures   11 

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc  


Total. 


IX.  CliOTHIKO,  MlLUNBRT,  LaUNDRT,  EtC. 

1 .  Men's  clothing  

2.  Women's  clothing  

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps  

4.  Millinery  

5.  MiacelUuieous  needle  work  

6.  Laimdering,  custom  dyeing  


Total.. 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liqdobs. 

1.  Cereals,  fruits  and  groceries  

2.  Provisions  

3.  Dairy  products  

4.  Bak^  products,  confectionery,  etc . . 

5.  Beverages  

0.  Tobacco  products  


Total. 


XI.  Wateb,  Light  akd  Power. 

1.  Water  

2.  Gas  

4.  Elec^o  U^t  and  power  , 

6.  Steam  heat  and  power  , 

6.  Garbage  dtsposaf  , 


Total. 


XII.  Building  Industbt  (Shops.) 

a.  Carpenter  shops  

6.  Paint  shops  


Totol. 


XIII.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Elevators  in  tenant  factories,  etc. . . . 

2.  Refrigerating  and  warehouse  plants. 


Total— Factories.. 


40 


16 


50 


38 


752 


30 


577 


260 

68 

2o; 

180 
92| 
51- 


671, 


10 
186 

152i 
3 
17 


368 


a2 


=1= 


11.575 


B.  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


1.  Mines. . . 

2.  Quarries. 


Total. 


C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING. 
I.  Excavating. 

1.  Open  excavation  

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels  

3.  Dredging  


Total. 


II.  Erecting  and  Structural  Work. 

1.  Iron  and  steel  

2.  Masonry  

3.  Concrete  

a  One  not  an  employee. 


58 


58 


622 
637 
6 


1.265 


153 
261 
328 
d  Apoplexy. 


132 


66 


504 


32 
18 

1 

2 

119 
124 

9 
8 

50 

3 

243 

12 
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Table  XVm.—  Industrial  Accidents  Reported  Under  Sections  20-a,  87  and  IM  of  tke  Labor  Law.— 

Concluded. 


INDUSTRY. 

Accidents  Bb- 

rORK  OCTOBEB 

1,  Repobted 
Thebkafteb. 

Accidents    Dubing    October — 
Deceubeb,    1910,  Repobted 
Pbiob  to  Febbuabt  1,  1911. 

thebeof. 

Total. 

Thereof 
fatal. 

Total. 

Women. 

Children 
under  16. 

Fatal. 

C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  — Conc/wrfcd. 

II.  Ebbctino  and  Stbuctubal  Wobk — Con. 

4.  Wood  

5.  Structural  work  (branch  not  specified).. 


Total. 


III.  Finishing  and  Furnishing. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal)  

2.  Sheet  metal  work  

3.  Wood  finishing  

4.  Glaiing  

5.  Tile  laying,  mantel  setting,  etc  

6.  Painting  and  decorating  

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc  

8.  Electric  wiring  and  installation  

9.  Installation  of  machinerj-,  boilers,  eleva- 

tors, etc  


ToUl  

IV.  Wbeckinq  and  Moving. 


V.  Othkb  OB  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Road  mulcing  and  paving  

2.  Railroad  construction  


3.  Dock  building . 

Totel  

Total — Building  and  Engineering. 
Grand  Total  


878 


9 
19 

§1 
/ , 

3 

38 

49 

24 

16 


581 


38 
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15 


62 


199 


2,530 


14.348 


504 


19 


12 


75 


163 


TABLE  XIX.~  POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIES  HAVING  26.000  OE  MORE 

INHABITANTS  IN  1910. 


CITY, 


Peb  Cbnt.  or 
Incbkase. 


Albany  

Amsterdam . . . 

Auburn  

Bingham  ton. . . 

Buffalo  

Elmira  

Jamestown. . . . 

Kingston  

Mount  Vernon 
New  Rochelle . 
New  York.... 
Newburgh .... 
Niagara  Falls . 
Poughkeepsie. . 

Rochester  

Schenectady. . 

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Watertown. . . . 
Yonkers  


100.253 
31,267 
34,668 
48,443 

423,715 
37,176 
31.297 
25.908 
30.919 
28,867 
4,766,883 
27,805 
30,445 
27,936 

218.149 
72,826 

137,249 
76,813 
74,419 
26,730 
79,803 


94.161. 
20,929 
30,345 
39,647 
352.387 
35,672 
22,8921 
24,535 
21,228 
14,720 
3,437,202 
24,943 
19,457 
24,029 
162,608 
31,682 
108,374 
60,651 
56,383 
21.696 
47,931 


94,923 
17,336 
25.858 
35.005 
255.664 
80.893 
16.038 
21,261 
10.830 
9,057 
t2, 507, 414 
23.087 

22.20^ 
133.896 
19.902 
88.143 
60.956 
44.007 
14,725 
32,033 


6.6 
49.4 
14.2 
22.2 
20.2 
4.2 
36.7 
6.6 
46.7 
96.1 
38.7 
11.6 
66.5 
16.3 
34.2 
129.9 
26.6 
26.6 
32.0 
23.2 
66.5 


0.8 
20.7 
17.4 
13.3 
37.8 
15.6 
42.7 
16.4 
96.0 
62.5 
37.1 
8.0 


8.2 
21.4 
50.2 
23.0 
*  0.5 
28.1 
47.3 
49.6 


*  Decrease.  f  Estimated  population  in  1890  of  the  area  of  the  present  New  York, 

population  of  New  York  as  it  existed  in  1890  was  1,515,301.  (  Incori>orated  since  1890. 


The 
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TABLE  XX.—  POPULATION  OF  NEW  TOEK  STATE  COUNTIES. 


COUNTY. 


1910.  1900.  1890. 


Albany  

Allegany.. . . 

Broome  

Cattaraugus. 
Cayuga  


Chautauqua. 
Chemung. . . 

Chenango  

Clinton  

Columbia  


Cortland.. 
Delaware . 
Dutchess. 

Erie  

Essex  


Franklin. . 
Fulton.... 
Genesee.  . 
Greene.  .  . 
Hamilton . 


Heriumer. 
Jefferson.. 


Lewis  

Livingston. 


Madison  

Monroe  

Montgomery . 
Nassau  


Niagara. . . 
Onoda... 
Onondaga. 
Ontario. . . , 
Orange  


Orleans., 
Oswego. . 
Otsego.. 

Putnam . 
Queens.  . 


Rensselaer .  . . 
Richmond . . . 

Rockland  

St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga  


Schenectady. 

Schoharie  

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Steuben  


Suffolk. . . 
Sullivan .  . . 

Tioga  

Tompkins. 
Ulster  


Warren  

Washington. 

Wayne  

Westchester. 
Wyoming. . . 


Yates  

Total— New  York  State.. 


173,666 
41.412 

78,809 
65,919 
67,106 

165.571 
41.501 
69. 149 
65,643 
66,234 

164.555 
43.240 
62,973 
60.866 
65,302 

105,126 
54,662 
35.575 
48.230 
43.658 

88.314 
54,063 
36.568 
47,430 
43.211 

75.202 
48.265 
37.776 
46.437 
46. 172 

29.249 
45.575 
87.661 
528.985 
33,458 

27.576 
46.413 
81,670 
433,686 
30.707 

28.657 
45.496 
77.879 
322.981 
33,052 

45,717 
44,534 
37.615 
30.214 
4.373 

42.853 
42.842 
34.561 
31,478 
4.947 

38.110 
37.650 
33.265 
31.598 
4.762 

56.356 
80,297 
1.634.351 
24.849 
38,037 

51.049 
76.748 
1,166,582 
27,427 
37,059 

45.608 
68.806 
838.547 
29.806 
37,801 

39,289 
283.212 
57.567 
83,930 

40,545 
217,854 
47.488 
55,448 
2.050,600 

42.892 
189.586 
45.699 

2.762,522 

1,515.301 

92.036 
154,157 
200,298 

52,286 
115,751 

74.961 

132.800 
168.735 
49,605 
103.859 

62.491 

122.922 
146.247 
48,453 
97,859 

32,000 
71,664 
47.216 
14,665 
284.041 

30.164 
70.881 
48,939 
13.787 
152,999 

30,803 
71,883 
50,861 
14,849 
128.059 

122.276 
85.969 
46,873 
89,005 
61,917 

121.697 
67,021 
38,298 
89.083 
61,089 

124,511 
51.603 
35.162 
85,048 
57.663 

88,235 

09  QKfl. 
ZO,<K>0 

14.004 
26.972 
83,362 

46,852 
26.854 
15.811 
28,114 
82.822 

29,797 
29. 164 
16.711 
28.227 
81,473 

96,138 
33.808 
25.624 
33.647 
91.769 

77,582 
32.306 
27,951 
33.830 
88,422 

62.491 
31,031 
29.985 
32.923 
87,062 

32.223 
47,778 
50,179 
283,055 
31,880 

29.943 
45.624 
48.660 
184,257 
30.413 

27.866 
45.690 
49,729 
146.772 
31.193 

18,642 

20.318 

21.001 

9.113,279 

7,268.894 

5.997.853 
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Places  Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 

once. 


Total. 


Number 
of  eatab- 

liah- 
mentfl 
with  no 

em- 
ployees. 


Number 
of  own- 
ers at 
work. 


Laboest  Number  op  Eu- 

PLOTKBS  IN  YbaB. 


OflBce 
help. 


Shop 
force. 


Total. 


722 
97 
219 
130 
211 
278 
181 
90 
80, 
1071 
7ll 
74' 
2711 
2,228 
49 
78 
272 
107 
641 

2! 

103, 
164 
6.810 
60 
109 
lOO' 
1,644 
121 
188 
21,729 
352 
422 
568 
126 
229 
77 
161 
84 
33 
716 
524 
204 
89 
175 
195 
237 
78 
28 
79 
196 
247 
39 
83 
184 
238 
136 
102 
159 
529 
74! 
82! 


42.704 


24 


364 


521 


29.458 


443 


746 
97 
219 
133 
211 
280 
181 
90 
83 
107 
71 
74 
272 
2  234 
50 
78 
273 
107 
64 
2 

103 

165 
6.887 
60 
114 
100 
1.547 
121 
188 
22,093 
35r 
42' 
569 
126 
229 
77 
163 
84 
33 
717 
530 
204 
89 
17-V 
195 
237' 
79 1 
28' 
79 
196' 
249 
39 
83 
185 
238 
137 
103 
161 
532; 
77; 
82 


15 


411 
47 

161 
68 

118 

133 
68 
75 
14 
53 
62 
49 

105 
1,612 
19 
50 
13 
51 
36 


49 
4.342 
22 
62 
36 
968 
3 
83 

11.876 
269 
111 
696 
71 
114 
76 
128 
66 
9 
364 
269 
79 
34 
118 
78 
135 
35 
14 
34 
84 
121 
31 
41 
82 
117 
48 
36 
76 
86 
43 
45 


43,225  243 


29,901 


23.955 


61 


16,661 


749 
61 
462 
226 
447 
817 
315 
87 
70 
141 
122 
19 
270 
6,107 
52 
37 
203 
158 
25 


268 
141 
4.042 
7 
94 
15 
3,275 
235 
67 

21,319 
809 
566 
1.967 
166 
367 
36 
212 
64 
41 
1.072 
795 
416 
96 
102 
164 
2,131 
14 
19 
96 
255 
197 


43 

93 
126 
118 
143 
108 
766 
96 
43 


24,195 
1.461; 

12.032 
6.793 
7,893' 

16,676 
7.060 
2.368, 
2,904 
6,797 
3,866 
1.163; 
9,470; 

83.682 
1,390: 
1.640 
9,455 
4.203 
1,739 
33, 

10.740 
6,974 
151.8451 
990. 
1.829! 
2,426 

68.702 

12,939, 
l,937l 
489.290! 

16.483 

26.157 

28.617 
3.853 

13,066 
2.291 
7.711 
1.910 
643 

29,121 

26,216 
8,745 
4,778 
6,102 
8,631 

20,485 
796 
652 
2.672 
7.811 
3.705 
320 
1.307 
2,074 
6,867 
4.865 
4.627 
2.944 

26,158 
3.013 
847 


50.911  1,210,638 


26,849  679,001 


24.944 

1,522 
12,404 
6,018 
8,340 
17.303 
7,375 
2.455 
2,974 
5.038 
S.987 
1.182 
0.740 
89.789 
1.442 
1,677 
9,658 
4,261 
1,764 
33 
11,008 
7,115 
156,887 
007 
1,023 
2,441 
61,077 
13,174 
1  004 
510,009 
17,202 
26,723 
30,474 
4,019 
13,413 
2.327 
7.923 
1.964 
684 
30.193 
26,011 
0.161 
4.874 
5,204 
8,706 
22,616 
810 
571 
2,768 
8,066 
3.002 
320 
1.350 
2.167 
6.063 
4,083 
4.770 
3.052 
25.024 
3.109 
890 


1.261.549 


706,850 
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NUMBEB  OF  EmpLOTBBS  AT  TiMB  OW  INSPECTION. 


Grand 
total. 


Office 
help. 


SHOP  POBCE. 


Total. 


Number  in  Shops  Employin  g — 


1  to  4. 


5  to  19. 


20  to  49.  50  to  199.  200to499. 


23,660 
1.318 

11.333 
5.362 
8.139 

15.648 
6.741 
2.355 
2.695 
6.849 
3,711 
1,161 
8.926 

81.611 
1.306 
1.658 
9.332 
3,458 
1.725 
23 

10.906 
6.861 
136.543 
925 
1,531 
2.240 

68.547 

12,916 
1.704 
439,657 

15,223 

25,882 

29,104 
3.192 

12.469 
1.854 
6,928 
1,917 
581 

27,179 

24.958 
8.459 
4.680 
4.785 
7,994 

22.609 
730 
516 
2.719 
6.549 
3.679 
278 
1.203 
2.020 
6,498 
4,751 
4.064 
2,466 

24,897 
2,881 
711 


1.129.392 


745 
61 
462 
223 
447 
817 
315 
87 
59 
141 
122 
19 
268 
6,066 
52 
37 
203 
157 
25 


268 
113 
4,001 
7 
92 
15 
3.260 
235 
56 

21.077 
803 
566 
1.956 
166 
357 
36 
209 
64 
41 
1,070 
791 
416 
96 
102 
164 
2.131 
14 
19 
96 
265 
197 


43 
93 
126 
118 
143 
108 
766 
96 
28 


22.915 
1.257 

10.871 
6,139 
7,692 

14.831 
6,426 
2.268 
2.636 
6.708 
3,689 
1,142 
8.658 

75.645 
1.254 
1.621 
9.129 
3.301 
1,700 
23 

10.638 
6.748 
132,542 
918 
1,439 
2.225 

65,287 

12,681 
1,648 
418,480 

14.420 

26.316 

27.148 
3.026 

12,112 
1.818 
6.719 
1.863 
640 

26.109 

24.167 
8.043 
4,684 
4,683 
7,830 

20,478 
716 
497 
2.623 
6.294 
3,382 
278 
1,160 
1,927 
6,367 
4,633 
3,911 
2.348 

24.131 
2,786 
683 


835 
124 
168 
120 
260 
190 
171 
103 
68 
123 
41 
61 
313 
2.318 
61 
71 
153 
108 
74 


80 
164 
8,790 

73 
163 
105 
1.633 
102 
271 
21,155 
303 
395 
406 
142 
175 
115 
144 

96 

65 
781 
661 
241 

61 
142 
196 
383 
162 

42 
109 
234 
393 

48 
118 
244 
222 
186 

92 
237 
672 

72 
110 


60,490  1.078.902:  45.003 


1,914 
257 
794 
289 
476 
9221 
519 
244 1 
173 
202 
222 
379 
632 

5.826 
100 
262 

1,180 
193 
82 
23 
254 
335 
16.533 
162 
188 
244 

4,771 
330 
465 
78. 122 
953 

1.173 

1.902 
347 
654 
113 
434 
303 
73 

1,736 

1,406 
396 
199 
618 
448 
690 
139 
75 
103 
600 
698 
131 
218 
602 
650 
483 
175 
269 

1  431 
199 1 
201 


2.643 
110 

1,025 
671 
485 

1.496 
805 
267 
378 
390 
313 
209 

1,252 

8.173 
177 
228 

1.497 


277 
163 


6.867 

641 
2.940 
2.351 
1,140 
4.390 
1.382 
1,286 
1.558 
1.187 
1.378 

493 
2.486 
20,064 

706 
1,060 
4,267 
1.540 

862 


3,386 
225 
1.425 
910 
1.519 
1,469 
3.549 
368 
459 
1.574 
437 


2,904 
17.299 
220 


M3 
946 
22,562 
202 
186 
449 
5.801 
474 
336 
99.892 
1,619 
1.722 
3.140 
309 
1,163 
199 
626 
246 
32 
2.925 


1 


614 
544 
666 
718 
441 
446 
225 

34 
238 
546 
290 

99 
146 
250 
010 
335 
492 
363 
407 
108 
103 


133.101  173.806 


2,188 
2,095 
39.908 

481 

902 
1.165 
15,342 
2.031 

326 
133,089 
4,028 
6.143 
6.269 
1.446 
4.140 

417 
2,405 

355 
69 
5,384 
5,272 
1.866 
1.960 
1.182 
3,033 

936 


346 
935 
2.172 
768 


678 
931 
2.401 
1.021 
1.659 
1,276 
3.731 
944 
269 


316.051 


2,032 
287 
519 


1,069 
1.098 
17,779 


262 
12.594 
5.519 

250 
52,037 
4,183 
7.108 
7.534 

782 
2.401 

974 
2.689 


311 

8,834 
3,831 
1.630 
893 
1.346 
2,997 


200 


525 
1.155 
252 


2.184 
1.486 
909 
213 
3.534 
655 


185,616 


611,738 


26.564     686.174,  30.967 


96,787     125,923  180,247 


80.280 
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Table  XXL—  Statistics  of  Factories  Inspected  is  Each 


COUNTY. 


Albany  

Allegany  

Broome  

Cattaraugus  

Cayuga  

Chautauqua .... 

Chemung  

Chenango  

Clinton  

Columbia  

Cortland  

Delaware  

Dutchess  

Erie  

Esoex  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Genesee  

Greene  

Hamilton  

Herkimer  

Jefiferson  

Kin^*  

Lewis  

Livingston  

Madison  

Monroe  

Montgomerj' .... 

Nassau  

New  York*  

Niagara  

Oneida  

Onondaga  

Ontario  

Orange  

Orleans  

Oswego  

Otsego  

Putnam  

Queens*  

Rensselaer  

Richmond*  

Rockland  

St.  Lawrence  

Saratoga  

Schenectady .... 

Schoharie  

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Steuben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga  

Tompkins  

Ulster  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Westchester  

Wyoming  

Yates  

Grand  Total 

♦New  York  City. 


NtTMBEB  OF  Employees  at  Time 


Grand 
total. 


23.660 
1.318 

11.333 
5.362 
8,139 

15.648 
6,741 
2.355 
2,695 
5.849 
3,711 
1,161 
8.926 

81,611 
1,306 
1.658 
9,332 
3,458 
1.725 
23 

10,906 
6,861 
136,543 
925 
1,531 
2.240 

58.547 

12,916 
1,704 
439.557 

15.223 

25,882 

29,104 
3,192 

12.469 
1.854 
6.928 
1.917 
581 

27,179 

24.958 
8,459 
4,680 
4,785 
7,994 

22,609 
730 
516 
2.719 
6,549 
3.579 
278 
1.203 
2,020 
6,493 
4.751 
4.054 
2,456 

24,897 
2,881 
711 


1,129.392 
611.738 


OmCB  HELP. 


Totel. 


Boys. 
14-16. 


745 
61 
462 
223 
447 
817 
315 
87 
59 
141 
122 
19 
268 
6,066 
52 
37 
203 
157 
25 

■'268 
113 
4.001 
7 
92 
15 
3.260 
235 
56 

21,077 
803 
566 
1.956 
166 
357 
36 
209 
54 
41 
1,070 
791 
416 
96 
102 
164 
2,131 
14 
19 
96 
255 
197 

■'43 
93 
126 
118 
143 
108 
766 
96 
28 


50.490 
26,564 


25 


172 


216 
201 


Girls, 
14-16. 


Total. 


22,915 
1.257 

10,871 
5.139 
7,692 

14,831 
6,426 
2.268 
2.636 
5.708 
8.589 
1.142 
8,658 

75.545 
1.254 
1,621 
9,129 
3.301 
1.700 
23 

10,638 
6,748 
132,542 
918 
1.439 
2,225 

55.287 

12.681 
1.648 
418,480 

14,420 

25,316 

27.148 
3,026 

12,112 
1,818 
6.719 
1.863 
540 

26.109 

24.167 
8,043 
4.584 
4,683 
7,830 

20,478 
716 
497 
2,623 
6,294 
3,382 
278 
1,160 
1.927 
6,367 
4,633 
3,911 
2.348 

24.131 
2.785 


14  1.078.902 
12"|  586.174 


Men  18 
years -f. 


14,101 
1,140 
6,871 
4,636 
6,477 

12,278 
4,712 
1,658 
2.120 
4,279 
2,768 
970 
6,452 

60,261 
1.191 
1,337 
5,961 
2.548 
1.414 
23 
7,696 
5,938 

90.005 
810 
1,124 
1.748 

37.497 
6.681 
1,477 
256,046 

11.696 

16,231 

21.711 
2,440 
9,148 
1.193 
4,920 
1.457 
497 

20,659 

12.238 
6.956 
3,897 
3.830 
5.458 

17,867 
543 
417 
2,178 
4,956 
2,400 
261 
828 
1,545 
4,941 
2,569 
2,712 
1,652 

17,104 
1,778 
501 


733.801 


373.666 


Youths. 
16-18. 


217 
11 

235 
76 

246 

266 
66 
29 
10 
89 
22 
25 

129 
.178 


107 
88 
14 


159 
12 
2,112 
9 
4 
9 

1,046 
319 

12 
3,999 
463 
376 
340 

28 
260 

48 
142 

25 
4 
646 
342 
151 
113 

94 

12 
235 

6 
30 
166 
92 

4 
16 
30 
99 

13 
53 
387 
21 
15 


15,736 


6,908 


t  Inclusive  of  children  discharged  for 
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Coaoty,  Yew  Eaded  SepCembor      1910  —  Condnded. 


or  iNSPKcnoN. 


ALL  CHILDRKN  14  TO 
16  TBARB  OLD.f 


Wmklt  Hours  of  Labor. 


NUMBBB  OF  EMPLOYEES  (iX 

shops)  who  work  


Childbbit 

Undbb 
14  Ybabb 

Found  in — 


Boys, 
14-16. 


Women, 


16  yean, 


QJrla, 


Office,  t 


Shopt 


T/x*«i  +1  51  hrs.  '  52-57 
or  leas.  |  hours. 


31. 


Shop. 


95 
1 
17 
22 
23 
94 
8 
3 
4 

33 
8 
2 

28 
314 


8.332 
102 1 

3,715 
3961 

1.9171 

2,115 

1.624 
667 
497 

1,278 
789 
144 

2.014 
12.168 
63 
218 

2.891 
623 
268 


22 
9 
577 
2 
1 
7 

338 
72 
9 

1.163 
69 
162 
155 


69 
14 
17 
2 
3 
188 
66 
33 
20 
17 
10 


2 

100 
2 
7 
10 
49 
12 
6 


2,726 
782 
38.687 
95 
310 
448 
15,949 
6.501 
145 
154.444 
2.120 
8.308 
4.769 
558 
2,697 
549 
1,603 
370 
35 
4.311 
11.436 
864 
542 
712 
2,332 
2.326 
173 
75 
407 
1.161 
795! 

3131 
3601 
1.09l! 
2.0691 
1.160 
615 
6.518 
952 
158 


170 
3 
33 
9 
29 
78 
16 
11 
5 
29 
2 
1 
36 
424 


266 
4 
60 
31 
62 
172 
24 
14 
9 
62 
10 
3 
63 
938 


I 

265! 
4 

62 1 
31' 
62 1 
172 
241 
14 

9t 
62 

i 

63| 
941 


28 
170 
42 
4 


281 
170 
42 

4| 


2.297 


96 
277 
428 
855 

70i 
2211 
462 

78 

14 
265 
4.789 
151 

36 
254 
455 

70 


6,543 
60 
2.752 
851 
733 
7.455 
2.072 
446 
740 
185 
583 
73 
3.521 
21.439 
9 
186 
7 

283 
102 


36 
7 

1.161 
2 


27 


13 
467 
108 
6 

2.828 
72 
240 
173 


38 
14 
37 
9 
1 

305 
86 
39 
12 
30 
18 
12 


178 
3 


136 

3| 
19 

18 

73, 
22! 
3i 


57 
16| 
1,738. 

4| 
1 
20 
7951 
1801 
14| 
3,99ll 
141! 
402 
328' 


58 
16, 
.765 
4' 
1 

20! 
SOI 
1801 

.169' 
144i 
402! 
3291 


64 
1,079, 
14,935 
15 
121 
617. 
3,312 
494 
108 


61 
141 
66.684 

402 
158 
41.333 
601 
521 


83.792  252,564 


1071 
28) 
64 
11 
4 

493* 
151, 
72 1 
321 
47 
281 
601 
....I. 


107 
28 
64 
11 
4 

501 
151 
72 
32 
47 
28 
60 


8 
12 
95 
4 
3 
2 

236 
5 
26 
28 
122 
34 
9 


8 
12 

95! 
4 
3! 

2; 
236 
5 
26 
28 
122 
35 
9 


660, 
9391 
2.442 
66 
1.803 
35 
150 
123 
129 
6.580 
1.095 
2,766 
88 
251 
971 
2.170 
36 
5 
36! 
344, 
214' 
31 
65 
2131 
549 i 
471 
316! 
90' 


2,503 
1,93' 
10,312 
202 

3 
217 
987 
147 
358 
12,632 
9,948 
1,773 
1.138 
703 
2.099 
17,339 
91 
50 
673 
2.952 
1.552 
40 
234 
304 
318 
865 
1,021 
5151 


,663i  16.599 
69,  140 
30  39 


14.4421 
1.158' 
7,4231 
4.117 
6.682' 
6.918' 
3,179 
1.570; 

984 
4,915 
2,880 

630 
4,821 
38.969 

377 
1,176 
8.848 
1,314 
1.013 
23 

10,503 
4.583 
47.409 
672 
698 
1.391 
10.298 
11,566 
977 
79,404 
7,802 
22.119 
14,097 
2.734 
6,649 
1,559 
4.995 
1,497 
32 
5.857 
12,803 
3.166 
3,318 
2,446 
3.648 
795 
390 
292 
1.- 
2,980 
1,637 
103 
851 
1.312 
5.494 
3.282 
1,636 
1.739 
4.429 
2.532 
596 


633 
10 

167, 
75' 


10 


30  . 
320  . 
182  . 
691,. 
146'. 

42  . 
425,. 

51  , 
348, 
717  , 
223  . 

20 
,249 
515 


10 
945 
.614 
217 
218 
59 
344 
20 
42 
1,720 
1,455 
321 
297 
24 
262 
7 

587 
96 
21' 
,040| 
321 
3481 
40 
1,283 
1,2121 
174 
200 
160, 
118' 
18 
79 
72' 
10 
98 

6) 
439 
938 

4 

440 

54 
18 


4.284 


818,076 


7,005 


230 


11.289 


11.619 


140.860,500,495 


401.492 


36.065, 


1.961 


198.306 


4.333' 


213 


6.294 


6.507 


108.063;333.653  135.836 


7,622 


a  ok  of  employ  niMit  certificftte 
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TABLE  XnL—  STATISTICS  OF  FACTOUS  INSPBCTBD  IN 


Indubtrt  Group  With 
FiBST  AND  Second  Clam 
Cities  Under  Each. 


Places 

in- 
spected. 


Num- 
ber of 

e»- 
Ublish- 
ments 
with 

DO 

em- 
ployees. 


Num- 
ber of 
owners 

at 
work. 


Larokst  Number  or 

EUPLOTKXS  IN  YXAB. 


Total. 


Thereof 
in  shop. 


Grand 
totol. 


OrnCE  FORCE. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
14-16 
yrs. 


Total. 


I.  Stone.     Clay  and 
Glaae  Products 

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City. . 

Rochester  

iSchenectady .... 

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utira  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

II.  Metals,  Machines 
and  Conireyances 

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City  

Rochester  

Schenectady  

^T^cuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkem  

Remainder  of  State . . 

lU.  Wood^anafactares 

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City.. 

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

IV.  Leather  and  Rabber 

Goods  

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City. . . 

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

V.  Chemicals.  Oils. 
Paints.  Etc  

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City. . . 

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 


I 


,992 

8 
46 
620 
18 
14 
12 
11 
12 

1 

300 


5.908 

67 
443 
3,701 
24.') 
33 
1161 
75 
47 
14 
1.167 

2.954 

39 
158 
1,597 
106 
9 
48 
23 
17 
11 
046 


2.054 

17 
115 
2.036 
99 
4 
17 
24 
6 
6 
332 


84S 

10 

75 
581 

30 
2 

19 
5 
3 
3 
115 


298 

4 

22 
169 
2 
3 
9 
3 


86 


1.983 

33 
295 
.869 
78 
12 
135 


529 

1.401 

20 
1261 
676 

46 
3 

61 

13 


'468| 


1,300 

13 
83 
1,138 
33 
1 
28 
11 


59 


220 

2 
17 
164 
5 


15 


23 


42,273 

165 
1,715 
15,028 
831 
376 
753 
286 
258 
3 

22,858 


308.355 

2,851 
33.960 
111,509 
16,145 
20,563 
13.142 
3.605 
3,140 
210 
103.230 

84.300 

497 
6.370 
42.227 
4,870 
138 
1,283 
177 
417 
198 
28,189 


79.119 

107 
2.997 
42.585 
9,257 
21 
1,056 
586 
76 
213 
22,223 


37.  < 

5.368 
18,618 
900 
25 
784 
84 
17 
82 

10,793 


41,101 

160 
1,639 
14.446 
820 
361 
731 
273 
257 
3 

22.411 


291.242 

2.747 
31.970 
106, 107 
14,986 
18,532 
12,291 
3,483 
3.038 
200 
98,888 

81.742 

475 
6.096 
41.111 
4,596 
132 
1.233 
173 
395 
196 
27,335 


70.811 

104 
2,886 
41.482 
8.912 
21 
1,016 
675 
72 
213 
21,531 


82.844 

369 
3,903 
16.933 
794 
20 
725 
74 
15 
70 
9.941 


30.838 

161 
1,546 
12,015 
767 
376 
725 
265 
2361 
3 

20,755 


,157 

5 
76 
569 
11 
16 
22 
13 
1 


446 


284,075  17,040 


2,730 
31,272 
99.867 
16,564 
20,663 
12.384 
3,489 
3.115 
200 
94,891 

70,483 

481 
5.698 
37.587 
4.396 
138 
1.213 
165 
412 
194 
26.200 


71,153 

103 
2.838 
36,601 
9.189 
14 
1.060 
503 
75 
182 
20.598 


94.057 

391 
5.113 
16,976 
796 
25 
766 
84 
17 
81 

10,410 


104 
1.977 
6,364 
1.166 
2,031 
861 
121 
102 
10 
4,324 

2,697 

22 
268 
1,114 
•  262 

6 
50 

4! 
22| 
2 

847 


2,273 

3 

112 
1,098 
346 


39 
9 
4 


663 


4,a02 

22 
1,460 
1,084 
112 

6 
59 
10 

2 

12 
840 


91 


91 


35.081 

146 
1,470 
11,446 
756 
361 
703 
262 
234 
3 

20,310 


207,036 

2.626 
29,296 
93,603 
14.408 
18,532 
11,533 
3,368 
3,013 
190 
90.667 

73,880 

459 
6,430 
36.473 
4,133 
132 
1,163 
161 
390 
192 
25,353 


08,880 

100 
2,726 
35.503 
8,844 
14 
1.011 
494 
71 
182 
19,935 


30,456 

309 
3,663 
15.292 
683 
20 
706 
74 
15 
09 
9.504 
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EACH  INDVemT,  TBAB  ENDED  SBPTEMBEB  90^  1910. 


or  £mfix>tsxs  at  Time  op  iN^PEcrioir. 


BHOP  FORCE. 


KUUB£B     OF    aHOP  EVPLOTEEB 
WHO  WOBK^ 


m  moTB  xM- 


20-iM. 


200 +. 


SEX  AND  AGE. 


Men 
(18 
yrs.  +). 


Youths 
(16-18 
yrs.). 


Bovs 
(14-16 
yrs.)- 


Women 

(16 
yr8.+). 


Girls 
(14-16 

yrs.) 


Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 


51  hrs. 
or  less. 


62-57 
hrs. 


58-63 
hrs. 


63  hre. 


-  Chil- 
dren 
under 


noted)* 


4.244 

24 
182 
2,649 
87 
96 
68 
36 
80 
3 

%9i2 


M,mi 

236 
1.555 
17.093 
1.061 
141 
880 
882 
218 
50 
4.^7 

'U.I<8 

220 
524 
7.301 
304 
22 
245 
97 
124 


12,1 

62 
687 
10.067 
446 
14 
01 
06 
45 
41 
1.246 


39,847 
122 
679 
6,676 
384 
266 
123 
217 
145 


12,335 


85,342 
566 
8.369 
89.009 
4.564 
268 
3.023 
662 
1,221 
140 
27.630 

45,409 

230 
3,309 
21,614 
2.504 
110 
600 
64 
266 
142 
16,490 


81,892 
48 

1.336 
17,009 

2,548 


275 
396 
26 
141 
9.124 


609 
2,221 

285 


512 


6,963 


156,102 

1,824 
19.381 
87.402 
8.763 
18. 123 
8,121 
2,474 
1.674 


58,440 
15.309 


1.507 
7.668 
1.145 


228 


4,681 


24,882 


854 
7.417 
5.851 


645 


9,565 


33.039 
146 
1.075 

10,449 
687 
273 
607 
252 
234 
3 

19,414 


246,947 

2,621 
27,816 
84,310 
12.491 
16,667 
10,962 
3.363 
2,891 

las 

85,743 

•6,988 

418 

4.6 
32,787 

3.898 
132 

1,030 
169 
361 
186 
23,334 


45.601 

66 
1 , 769 
24.419 
4,829 
12 
540 
463 
58 
121 
13,324 


726 
1 

56 
116 

62 


12 


479 


»,1I7 

10 

742 
2.276 
418 

233 
122 

2 
35 

7 

1.272 
1.8 


826 
47 


6 
687 


97 
606 


40 

16 


1,663 


317 
756 


88 
165 


83 


912 


84 
404 

58 

36 
19 
2 
7 


18. 968 

95 
639 
6,390 
1.407 
1.595 
430 
1 
78 


202 


1 

111 
289 
15 


3,304 

4.895 

33 
225 
2,492 
172 


9 


112 
1 

35 


125 


544 

2 
92 
142 
160 


1 

i2e{ 


1,325 


20,682 

31 
720 
10.088 
3,437 
2 
309 
14 
13 
60 
5,868 


6,593 
8 
60 
4,797 
253 
94 
26 
17 


14 

123 
34 
1 


46 
130 


3 

1 ,  :m 


19,808 

87 
323 
16,962 
449 
1,572 
483 
166 
3 
22 
74 

8,663 

46 

238 
5,433 
455 


8,201 
16 
1,114 
3.398 
140 
166 
36 
40 
10 


17,896 
122 
276 
2,943 
363 
101 
641 
196 
224 


2.997 


20 
308 


694 

1 

48 
349 
150 


3,167 

3 

166 
2.160 
286 


3,281 


181,711 

1,721 
9.834 
68, 130 
12.135 
16.686 
4,562 
798 
337 
108 
27,340 

25,634 

211 
630 
18, 725 
1,887 
120 
88 
47 
67 


172 

2 


140 


3.859 


32,573 

74 
830 
22.751 
6.601 

463 
34 

7 
166 
1,664 


15, 332 
120 
968 
7.990 
468 


315 
3 
2 
68 
5.418 


13.025 


103,425 

818 
17,736 
18,682 
1.824 
142 
0.488 
2,411 
2,576 

'52; 849 

39,207 

203 
4,562 
12,315 
1.791 
12 
1,011 
06 
321 
114 
18,782 


33.190 

23 
1,726 
10,586 
1,867 
10 
376 
458 
64 
27 
18,063 


8.255 
234 
1.416 
3,605 
146 
10 
341 
71 
13 


2,660 


12.0 


1,402 


132 
"■4 


9,631 
892 


392 


10 


15 

"9 


2,739 

8 

1,024 
134 


2,410 


1.1 
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Table  XXn.—  Statisticfl  of  Factories  InspectecUn  Each 


Industry    Group    With  Places 
First  AND  Second  Class  in- 
CiTiES  Under  Each.  spected 


OrPICE  FORCE. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
14-16 

Total. 

aper  and  Pulp ....  1 

217' 

1; 

New  York  City. . . 

4.51 

Troy  1 

31 

Utica  

5 

1 

Remainder  of  State 

160 

VII.  Prinlins  and  Paper 
Gooda  

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City...| 

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

Vin.  TextOes   1,245 

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City 

Rochester  

Schenectady  — 

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

IX.  Qoihing, .  MDIinery 
Laundry,  Etc. . . 

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City... 

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

X.  Food,  Liquors  and 
Tobacco. . . . 

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City 

Rochester  

Schenectady. . . 

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 


♦  Inclusive  of  one  child 
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Industry.  Year  Ended  September  SO,  1910  —  Continued. 


or  Emplotbbs  at  Time  or  Inspection. 


8HOP  FOBCX. 


KUMBBB  IK  SHOPS  KU- 
PLOTINO — 


1-19. 


20-199, 


200+. 


BEX  AND  AGE. 


Men      Youths  Boys 
(18     I  (16-18  I  (14-16 
yr8.+).  I  yrs.).  1  yra.)- 


Women 

(16 
yr8.+). 


Girls 
(14-16 
yrs.). 


Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 


NUMBER    OP    shop  EMPLOTEES 
who  WORK  


51  hrs.  ;  52-57 
or  less.  hrs. 


.58-63 
hrs. 


Over 
63  hrs 


Chil- 
dren 
under 
14  yrs. 

(in 
shops 
except 

as 
noted). 


717 


212 


10 
18 
4 
473 


10.2S6 

185 
706 
11,380 
479 
41 
228 
131 
44 
48 
3.013 

5.103 

43 
64 
4.403 
38 
17 


7,814 

38 
41 
489 
25 
114 
112 


4.709 


313 


6,995 


45.447 

1.191 

2,739 
32.508 

2.387 
273 
758 
612 
385 
49 

4,545 

SS, 371 


4.396 


27.113 

708 
2,061 
21.026 
329 


12,396 

26  . 
32  . 
735, 
17  . 
118  . 
122  . 
4;. 
11,342 


509 
13,397 
391 


2.989 

02.185 

611 
446 
11,165 
309 


24 
29 

22 
528 


07.S22 

631 
2.231 
of), 022 
2.692 
306 
456 
521 
217 
78 
3.468 


483 
166 
1,115 
71 

17,179 


107,014 

1.099 
4.301 
143.621 
5.018 
418 
1,114 
2.837 
588 
185 
8.433 


20.2981  87.004 


483 

1.537 
14.113 
616 
250 
369 
391 
226 
-202 

8.111 


562 
2,591 
21.554 
1.490 


935 
277 
301 


9,294 


789 
7,395 
7.158 
34.412 


50.444 

1.256 


29.769 
4.374 


1.012 
9.433 
810 
1.733 
8.057 


58,112 

1.299. 
2.791 
43,060 
1.983 

2161. 
631' 
5471 
329' 
84, 
7.172 

48.241 

141 
235' 
11.817 
179| 
lOl. 
109 1 
29r 
3.682 
3,417 
23.360 


129.887 

553 
1,705 
110,064 
4.991 

192 

840 
3,311 

831 
1.368 
5.482 


80.848  00.587 

834 
4.t 
39.847 
1.746 


2,128 
26,503 


309 


760 
5,826 


1,120 
619 
447 
943 
16,776 


69, 


19! 


40' 


9 
26 
147 
168 
1,170 


1.622 
6 
44 
997 
108 


15 
141 
62 
38 
111 


778 

7 

125 
337 
12 
2 
13 
22 
3 
1 

256 


776 

11 

9 

255 
8 
6 
8 


1,568 

500 

10 

11 

226 

69 

986 

341 

49 

41 

26 

14 

53 

15 

5 

15 

5 

204 

60 

1.902 

014 

2 

13 

7 

426 

162 

3 

1 

60 
1 

375 


649 

13 
31 
356 
45 


479 


27.708 

761 
2.266 
20.008 
1.089 
95 
294 
127 
79 
8 

3.041 

68.890 

384 
794 
15.943 
530 
7 

343 
646 
4.499 
3.651 
26.500 


809 

«i 
43! 

87 

7i 

2; 
10, 

4 
18 

1 

131 


167,868 

2.367 
4.627 
116.746 
6.727 
524 
1.648 
9.272 
703 
563 
14,181 


81,884 

195 
1,100 
21,526 
1.165 
10 
451 
21 
58 
4 

6,854 


811 

3 
154 
519 
33 
3 
27 
1 
1 


70 

,500 

27 
30 
617 
11 


1.700 
1 


3,721 

37 
32 
901 


1,691 


42.090 

1.369 

2.437 
32,610 

1.168 
108 
744 
433 
180 
97 

2.950 

3,060 
19 
51 

12 


22 
10 

151 
14 

624 


2.814 

47 
125 
2,149 
213 
8 
63 
46 
7 
15 
141 


042 

3 
19 
373 
8 


22 
16 
273 
14 
1.574 


30.639 

91 
469 
26.520 
325 
322 

94 
128 

74 

33 
2.583 


4 

319 


80.870 

335 
1.182 
28.878 
2.004 
199 
90 
90 
142 


68 
17 
48 
112 


2,685  7,169 


3.950 

83,784 

10 
26 
18.945 
505 


36 
27 

7.237 

6, J 


188.274 

1,166 
4,601 
154,040 
10.838 
108 
2,017 
8.103 
53 
1.915 
5.433 


214' 


19.588 

322 
597 
14,725 
198 
48 
743 
222 
152 
7 

2.574 


24.814 

295 
997 
18,632 
1,374 
25 
199 
188 
104 
24 
2,976 


9.803 

380 
1,887 
3.426 

23I 
7 

152 
220 
107 


46 


3,601 

08,288 

525 
1.002 
8.351 

216 
17 

461 

927 
8.239 


46  . 


43.545 


71,541 

1.729 
1.451 
48,726 
921 
253 
470 
4,500 
1,488 
43 
11,893 


49,848 

428 
3,814 


1,120  *34 


4.. 
.0261 


♦32 
1 


 a'  

49|  1 
5.905  4112 

848 
3,496 

1 
♦4 

6 

15 
50 
1,490 

7 

employed  in  office. 
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IWe  XXn.— SlalMks  or  P^MtofflM  lupecM  fai  Bttch 


Ini>U0trt  Group  With 
FnwT  AND  Second  Class 
Crma  Under  Each. 


Places 

in- 
spected. 


Num- 
ber of 

es- 
tabUsh- 
ments 
with 
no 
em- 
ployees. 


Num- 
ber of 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest  Number  or 
Employees  ik  Year. 


Total. 


Thereof 
in  shop. 


Grand 
total. 


OFnCE  PORCB. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
14-16 


Total. 


XI.  Water,    Lffkt  and 
Power  

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City.. 

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

Xn.  BaiMing  bMlnstry. . 

Biiff  alo  

New  York  City.. 

Rochester  

Troy  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 

Grand  ToUl  

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York  City.. 

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Remainder  of  State 


492 

8 
7 

168 
13 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 

282 

166 

2 
77 
3 
6 
1 
17 


48,225 

522 
2,054 
2f»,901 
1.456 
224 
474 
438 
258 
124 
7,774 


46 


9.072 

151 
303 
5.687 
286 
20 
112 
34 
86 
20 
2.373 

802 

49 

520 
9 
32 
3 


8.702 

133 

276 
5,470 

280 
20 

105 
31 
86 
20 
2,281 

783 

49 
506 

9 
31 

3 

185 


8.720 

139 

293 
5,405 

277 
20 

112 
34 
86 
20 
2,334 


S66 

18 
27 
213 
6 


14 


626 

29 
404 

9, 
32  i 
3 

1491  4 


8.U4 

121 

266 
5,192 

271 
20 

105 
31 
86 
20 
2.242 

607 

29 
390 
9 
31 
3 
145 


243 

15 
33 
61 
20 


103 


23.955 

319 
1,499 
16,661 
926 
130 
508 
230 
57 
16 
3,609 


1,261.549 

11,592 
72,933 

705,850 
56,294 
22,514 
23,520 
21,026 
15,650 
11,617 

320.653 


,210,638 

11.119 
67.692 

679,001 
53.168 
20.391 
22,106 
20.379 
15,252 
11,299 

310,231 


.129.892 

11,001 
67,497 

611,738 
53.361 
22,607 
22,298 
20,361 
15.447 
11.177 

294.005 


56.490 

473 
5,204 
26,664 
3,111 
2.123 
1,413 
645 
398 
218 
10.341 


280 


213 
6 


11 


1,078,902 

10,528 
62,293 

685,174 
60.250 
20.384 
20.885 
19.716 
16,049 
10.959 

283,664 


♦  Inclusive  of  two  children 
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ladwtaT.  Y«w  bM  Scplcmbw  SO,  1910  —  CondadeiL 


mMmmmmm^m  tea  <Mr  InMomir. 

WiEKiiT  HocriM  OF  Labob. 

CWl- 
dren 
under 

14  yrs. 

(in 
shops 
except 

BM 

noted). 

•BOP  FOBCB. 

NUMBEB     OF    SHOP  EMPLOTEM 
WHO  WORK — 

ar  BSOP8  KM- 

uorma — 

tmx  Aim  Mm. 

I 

51  hrs. 
or  lefis. 

52-57 
hrs. 

58-63 
hrs. 

Over 
0.3  hrs. 

1-19. 

20-199. 

200  4-. 

Men 
(18 
yrs.  +). 

Youths 
(16-18 
yrs.). 

Boys 
(14-10 
yrs.). 

(16 

>T8.+). 

Girls 

(14-16 

yrs.). 

2.2S9 

27 
33 
763 
66 
20 
15 
31 
6 
20 
1,255 

S,486 

94 

2.6S2 

8,S49 

121 

264 
6.189 

271 
20 

105 
31 
86 
20 
2,242 

699 

28 
•380 
9 
31 
3 
144 

4 

1 

$12 

2,759 

78 

6 

2.042 
143 
11 

1,764 

32 
9 

1,053 
8 

3,328 
11 

251 
1,755 

105 

233 
2,078 

2 
2 

2,351 
205 

i 

342 
16 
9 

90 

105 
% 
66 

12 

17 

80 

6 

462 

147 

9 
85 
7 

14 
631 

666 
ISA 

321 

146 

390 

20 
274 

1.013 

e 

5 

1 

1 

79 

0  20 

381 
9 

31 
3 
90 

59 

31 

2 

31 
3 
62 

55 

1 

46 

37 

178,104 

1,951 
7,732 
127.754 
6.067 
926 
1.943 

i.Tao 

28.436 

489,857 
4,278 
25,604 
306,170 
19.880 
1,335 
7,866 
6,290 
4.239 
774 
114,521 

410,941 
4,299 
29,057 
151,250 
24,313 
18.123 
11,076 
12.696 
9,779 
9.641 
140,707 

733,891 
6,443 
48.043 
373,666 
33,110 
17,773 
16, 188 
9.259 
9,045 
6,361 
213,913 

16,7S« 

41 
1.889 
6,908 
997 
236 
259 
260 
254 
225 
4,668 

4.284 

37 
462 
1.961 
329 

38 
133 

50 
112 

16 
1,146 

318,076 

3,924 

11.487 
198.306 

15,364 
2.326 
4.142 

10,088 
5,474 
4,324 

62.641 

7.096 

83 
412 
4.333 
460 
12 
163 
59 
164 
33 
1,296 

140,860 

1,952 
4,616 
108,063 
3,240 
2,163 
2,398 
1,022 
684 
263 
16,469 

500,495 
4,026 
20,206 
333,653 
38,361 
17.819 
7,770 
9,379 
749 
9,572 
59,460 

401,492 
4,531 
33,918 
135,836 
8,527 
729 
10,605 
9.261 
13,306 
1,099 
183.711 

36,055 
19 
3,553 
7,622 
122 
173 
112 
54 
311 
65 
24,034 

*7i 

1 

♦54 
1 

1 
18 

employed  in  office. 
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TABLE  XXin.— UNION  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND]  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 

ON  SEPTEMBER  SO,  1910. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Hates  op  WaqES. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


HOVB8  OF 

Labor. 


(a)  STONE  WORKING. 

Bln^one  Cutters. 

Kingston  

New  York,  Manhattan. 

Norwich  

Saugerties  


Cutters. 


M 


Bluestone  Cutters*  Help- 
ers. 

New  York,  Manhattan.  .    Cutters'  helpers. 


Granite  Cutters. 

Albany  '  Cutters 

Batavia  

Buffalo  

Highland  Falls  

Kingston  

I^ockport  

New  York,  Manhattan. 

Glean  

Perry  

Poughkeepsie  

Rochester  

Syraouso  


Machine  Stone  Workers, 
Rubbers  and  Helpers. 

New  York,  Manhattan 


Marble  Cutters,  Canrers 
and  Setters. 

Buffalo  

New  York,  Manhattan. . 


Marble  Cutters*  Helpers. 

New  York,  Manhattan. 

Marble  Polishers,  Rub- 
bers and  Sawyers. 

New  York,  Manhattan. 


Paving  Block  Cutters. 

Albion  

Alexandria  Bay  

Holley  

Hulberton  

Medina  


Quarrymen. 

Granville  , 


Sculptors   and  Carvers. 

New  York,  Manhattan 


Albion. 


Stone  Cutlers. 


(monuments) 


Bed  rubbers. 
Derrickmen. . 
Planermen . . . 
Sawyers  


Cutters  

Car\'ers  

Cutters,  setters. 


Cutters*  helper?. 


Bed  rubbers . 
Polishers .  .  .  . 
Sawj'ers  


Cutters. 


Block  cutters . 

Splitters  

Trimmers  


Carvers. 


Paving  block  cutters. 

I  Stone  cutters  

Buffalo  '  Cutters  

Gouvemeur  !  "   

Jam^town  )  "   


Day 
Hour 
Day 


Horn- 


Day 
Hour 
Day 


Sq.  yd. 


Hour 


Day 


Piece 


Hour 
Day 


$3  00  

56 J  cents. 
$3  00  

3  50  


37 i  cents. 


$3  20,  3  60,  4  00. 

42  cents*  

$3  26  

3  60  

3  00  

3  26,  3  60  

4  60  

3  00  

3  25   

3  00  

3  12  

3  00, 


3  25,  3  50. 


4  00. 

3  00. 

4  25. 
3  50. 


4  00. 
6  50. 

5  00. 


3  00,  3  75. 


4  50. 
4  00. 

4  25. 


30,  66  cents. 

t  

35,  66  cents. 
35, 65  "  . 
35, 65    "  . 


25 
23 
22 


$6  60. 


60  cents. 
$4  00  


S3  00 

4  60 
3  00 
3  50 


3  00 


3  46 
8  36 
3  26 
3  60 
3  00 

3  38 

4  60 
3  00 
3  26 
3  00 
3  12 
3  19 


3  90 


4  00 

}  5  17 

3  01 


4  13 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  81 


2  60 


5  50 


3  30 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 


10 


♦  Average. 


t  Not  reported. 


X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  stimmer. 
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Table  XXm.—  Union  Rates 


of  Wages  and  Hoars  of  Labor  In  the  BoHdlng  Trades  on  September  30,  1910 — 
Conttaraed. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex, 


Rates  of  Waosb. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
day. 


(a)  STONE  WORKING 
—  Condnded. 

Stone  Cotters — Cond'd. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  


New  York,  Manhattan 

Brooklyn  

Niagara  Falls  

Rochester  

Rock  Glen  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Utica  

Yonkers  

(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAVING  TRADES. 


Asbestos   Workers  (In- 
sulators). 

Buffalo  I  Asbestos  workers . 

New  York,  Manhattan . 


Ca^^'e^8 
Cutters. 
Setters . 

Cutters. 


M 


Day 


Hour 

Piece 
Day 


Hour 
Day 


Syracuse  

Bricklayers  and  Masons. 

Albany  

Alltton  

Amsterdam  

Auburn  ,  

Batavia  

Bingham  ton  

Brookport  


Buffalo  

Canandaigua . 

Coboes  

Coming  


Cortland  

Elmira  

Fishkill-on-Hudson . 

Fulton  

Geneva  

Glens  Falls  

Herkimer  

Homell  


Helpers  

Asbestos  workers . 


Bricklayers,  etc. 


Hour 


Bricklayers  

Plasterers  

Stone  masons . . . 

Bricklayers  

Bricklayers,  etc. 


Bricklayers  

Plasterers  

Stone  masons .  . . 
Bricklayers,  etc. 


Hudson  

Ithaca  

Jamestown  

Kingston  

Little  Falls  

Lockport  

Mechanicville .  . 

Middletown  

Mount  Morris. . 
Mount  Vernon. 
New  Rochello .  . 


Bricklaycrs.plastcrers 

Stone  masons  

Bricklayers,  etc . . . 


Bricklayers  

Bricklayers.plasterers 
Bricklayers,  etc .  .  . 


New  York,  Brooklyn . . . 
New  York,  Manhattan . 

New  York,  Queens  

New  York,  Richmond .  . 


Brick  layers  ,plasterers 

Stone  masons  

Bricklayers  


Bricklayers.plasterersI 


$5  50. 

4  50. 
G  00. 


4  00,  4  50,5  00. 

'  50  cents  

53  "   

;  t  

$4  00  

,  4  00  

4  00  

!  50  cents  

,$4  00  


3  60. 

4  50. 
2  80. 
4  00. 


60  c^ts. . 

50  -  . . 

55  "  .. 

65  -  .. 

60  «  .. 

56i  "  . . 

50  "  .. 

60  "  .. 

45  "  . . 

60  «  .. 

60  "  .. 

60  "  ... 

50  "  .. 

45  "  . . 

40  "  .. 

60  "  .. 

50  "  .. 

50  -  .. 

60  "  .. 

60  "  .. 

65  -  .. 

60  "  .. 
50  "  .. 
45  "  . . 

(K5,  50  

66J  cents. 

56i  "  . . 

50  "  .. 

50  "  .. 

50  "  .. 

50  .. 

55  "  . . , 

654  -  ... 

61  -  .. 
60  "  ... 
50  "  .. 
70  "  . . 
70  "  . . 
70  -  .. 
70  "  . . 


$5  08 

8 

44 

4  53 

8 

44 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  21 

8 

44 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

44 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

44 

3  60 

48 

}  3  73 

8 

44 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  80 

8 

44 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  40 

8 

48 

4  40 

8 

44 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  60 

8 

48 

[  4  27 

9 

64 

4  80 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  80 

8 

44 

3  85 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  80 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  40 

8 

47 

4  00 

8 

48 

}  3  94 

8 

48 

3  90 

8 

48 

4  60 

8 

48 

4  60 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

4  50 

9 

63 

4  80 

8 

44 

6  00 

9 

54 

4  88 

8 

44 

}  4  49 

8 

44 

5  60 

8 

44 

5  60 

8 

44 

6  60 

8 

44 

6  60 

8 

44 

0  Superannuated  members. 
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TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex 


Rates  of  Wages. 


Unit 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


HOUKS  OF 

Labor. 


5da^  ^^^y- 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 
Continued. 

Brkklayera  and  Masons 
— -Cenduded. 

Newburgh  

Niagara  Falls  

North  Tonawanda  

Norwich  

Nyack  

Ogdensburg  

Olean  

Oneida  

Oneonta  

Ossining  

Oawego  

Peekskill  

Penn  Yan  

Plattaburg  

Port  Chester  

Port  Jervis  

Poughkeepsie  

Rochester  

Rome  

Salamanca  

Saratoga  Springs  

Schenectady  

Sloatsburg  

Syracuse  

Tarrytown  

Ticonderoga  

Troy  

Utica  

Watertown  

White  Plains  

Yonkers  

Caisson  and  Foundation 

Workers. 

New  York,  Manhattan... 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Addison  

Albany  

Albion  

Alexandria  Bay  

Amsterdam  

Auburn  

Baldwinsville  

Bnllston  Spa  

a  According  to  pressure. 


Bricklayers,  etc 
Bricklayers,  stone- 
masons  

Bricklayers,  etc 

« 

Bricklayers .... 

Plasterers  

Stone  masons . . 
Bricklayers,  etc 

Bricklayers,  plaster- 
ers  

Stone  masons  

Bricklayers,  etc  

Bricklayers!  

Plasterers,  stone  ma- 
sons   

Bricklayers,  etc  

Bricklayers,  plaster- 
ers  

Stone  masons  

Bricklayers,  etc  

Bricklayers,  plaster- 
ers  

Stone  masons  

Bricklayers,  plaster- 
ers  

Compressed  air  work- 
ers  

Carpenters  

Foremen  

Carpenters  

a 

Mill  men  

Carpenters  

Mill  men  

b  According  to 


M 


Hour 


Day 


62J  cents  

55  «   

50,55  

43i  «   

50  «   

50  "   

551  "   

50  "   

45  ♦*   

50  "   

50  "   

56i  "   

50  "   

50  "   

45  "   

35-50  cents  

56i  cents  

50   

40. 45.  50  cents 

60  cenU  

60  "   

50,  60  cents. . . . 
5.58        "    . . . . 

45  cents  

50  "   

60  *•   

55  "   

50  "   

60  -   

56i  "   

50  «   

60  "   

55  "   

50  ■   

58i  -   

511  "   

65  "   


$3  50.  3  75,  4  00, 
4  25, 4  50a . . . 


2  50  

3  50  

3  25  

3  00  

2  25  min  

2  40,  2  80,  3  00, 

3  ao  

3  00,  3  25  

2  00.  2  25,  2  50. 

3  15  

2  75  

2  25  


$5  00 

4  40 
4  12 

3  50 

4  00 
4  00 

'   4  71 

4  00 
4  50 
4  50 
4  00 
4  00 
4  05 

3  99 

4  33 

3  62 

4  80 
4  80 
4  17 

4  23 

4  00 
4  80 

4  20 

4  80 
4  50 
4  50 
4  80 
4  40 
4  00 

4  31 


5  20 


3  50 


2  50 

3  28 

3  00 

2  50 

3  12 

2  88 

3  15 
2  64 


2, 3. 4,  6. 
86... 


10 


44 

48 
48 
48 
44 
48 

54 

48 

54 
44 
48 
48 
54 
54 

44 

48 
44 
44 

48 

54 

47 
44 

44 

44 
44 

54 
44 
44 

48 


44 


14.21,28. 
42.  566 


59 

48 

54 
54 

48 

m 

54 
48 

53 


depth. 


t  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  ip.  summer. 
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Rates  of  WaCM  and  Hwnra  af  Labor  in  i^'Bu  ildtaf  TnOem  an  Saptambar  M,  1910  - 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratbs  of  Wages. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


Hours  op 
Labob. 


Onfi^  Weekly. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAYING  TRADES— 
CaatlBiied. 

Carpeotara  and  Joiners 
— Canthraed. 

Batavia  

Batb  

Binchamton  

Broekport  

Buffalo  

CanandaigUA  

Chatham  

Clayton  

Clinton  

Coboea  

Cold  Spring  

Corinth-Palmer  

Coming  

Cortland  

Depew-Lancaster  

Dobbs  Ferry  

Dunkirk  

Ebnira  

Fkhkill-on-HudsoD  

Fort  Edward  

Frecport  

Fulton  

Geneva  

Glen  Cove  

Gleas  Falls  

Gloveraviile  

Great  Neck  

H  aati  ngivon-Hudson  

Hempstead  

Herkimer  

Hoosick  Falls  

HomcU  

Hudson  

Hudson  Falb  

Huntington  

Ilion  

Inrington  

IsKp  

Itbaca  

Jamestown  

Johnstown  

Lake  Placid  

Lindenhurst  

Uttle  Falls  

Loekport  

Lynbrook  

c  Buffalo. 


Carpenters . 


M 


Mill  men. . . 
Millwrights. 
Carpenters .  . 


Ship  carpenters . 

Apprentices  

Carpenters  


Mill  men . . . 
Carpenters . 


Apprentices,  etc. 
Carpenters  


Carpenters. 
Mill  men . . . 
Carpenters . 


mill  men. 


Apprentices. 
Carpenters.  . 
Foremen .  .  . . 
Carpenters.  . 


Mill  men . . . 
Carpenters . 


mill  men. 


Mill  men . . . 
Carpenters. 


Day 

Hour 
Day 


Hour 
Day 
Hour 

Day 


Hour 

Day 
Hour 

Day 

Hour 
Day 


Mill  men. . . 
Carpenters . 


Month 
Day 

Month 
Day 


X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in 


S3  00. 

2  76. 
2  00.  2  50,  3  00, 

3  50  

2  70  

45  cents  

22i-32i  cents 

50  cents  

S3  00  

2  50  

2  60  

3  00  

2  25  

3  00  

42\  cents.... 

53  00  

30  cents  

24.  28  cents.. 

S2  75.  3  20... 
3  00  

2  00.  2  25.  2  50 
35,    37,    40.  e  46 

cents 

54  00. .. 
27i,  30 
25  cents  

52  75  

3  00  

30  cents  

53  50,  4  00  

3  00,  3  50  

2  75.  3  00  

2  00.  2  25  

4  00  

5  00  

3  50,  3  75  

2  75.  3  00  

2  75  

4  00  

4  00  

4  00  

3  00  

2  50.  3  00  

2  40,  3  00  

3  00  

3  00  

2  75  

3  00  

3  00,3  25.4  00. 

4  00  

3  50  

3  00  

3  00.3  25,3  50. 

2  65  

3  00  

2  50,3  00,3  50. 

3  50  

75  00  

3  00,  3  25,  3  50 

100  00  

3  20  

3  50,  4  00  

summer.  f 


3  54 


2  44 


2  87 


2  86 


3  00 


3  47 


8 
9 

8 
9 
8 

9,  10 
8 
8 
9 

9 

9 

8 
8 

9 

8 

8 

9 
8 
9 
10 
8 
8 
0 
t 
8 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

V 

10 


3  12 

3  20 
3  87 
Not  reported. 
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Table  XXm.—  Union  Rntes  of  Wages  and  Honrs  of  Labor  In  the  BnUding  Trades  on  September       191A  — 

Continned. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratbs  of  Waqbs. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


HOUBS  OF 

Labor. 


On  first 
5  days. 


Weekly. 


(b)  BUnJ>ING  AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 
Continaed. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 
— Continned. 

Malone  , 

Mamaroneck  

Mechanioville  

MiddletowQ  

Millbrook  

MillertoD  

Mount  Kisco  

Mount  Morris  

Mount  Vernon  , 

New  Roohelle  

New  York,  Bronx  


New  York,  Brooklyn . 


New  York,  Manhattan. . 


New  York,  Queens . 


New  York,  Richmond 

Newburgh  

Niagara  Falls  

North  Tonawanda .  .  . 

Norwich  

Nyacic  

Ogdensburg  

Olean  

Oneida  

Oneonta  

Ossining  

Oswego  

Patchogue  

Peekskm  

Perry  

Plattsbur^  

Pleasantville  

Port  Chester  

Port  Jefferson  

Port  Jervis  

Port  Washington  

Poughkeepsie  

Richfield  Springs  

Rochester  

Rome  

Rye  

St.  Johnsville  

♦  Average. 


Carpenters . 


M 


Day 


Mill  men  

Carpenters,  mill  men. 


Machine  wood  work- 
ers  

Carpenters  


Machine  wood  work- 
ers  

Carpenters  


Machine  wood  work- 


Alteration  carpenters. 

Carpenters  

Machine  wood  work- 
ers, cabinet  makers. 

Apprentices  

Carpenters  

Machine  wood  work- 
ers, cabinet  makers. 

Apprentices  


Carpenters.  .  , 

Mill  men  

Carpenters.  .  , 
Bench  hands. 
Carpenters.  .  . 
Apprentices. . 
Carpenters.  .  , 
Mill  men .... 
Apprentices . . 
Carpenters.  .  , 


Week 
Hour 
Day 


Week 
Day 


Hour 
Day 


$2  50 

'  4  00 
3  15 
3  15 
3  00 
3  00 

2  50, 

3  50 
2  50  min 

4  00. .. . 


2  75. 


18  00.  20  00. 

53  i  cents  

$4  50.  5  00. . . 


78.  .. 
50,  4 
5  00. 


3  78. . . 
15  00*. 
5  00. . . 


00,  4  50 


4  00  

2  00  

1  50.  d5  00.. 


3  78,4  00  

2  DO.  2  50,  3  03, 
a  50  

4  00  

3  50  

3  20  

3  15  

45,  50,  55  cents. . 

$1  75-2  50  

3  20  

2  40  

2  00  

2  70,  3  15  

3  60  

3  00  

3  00  

2  75  (to  contrac- 
tors), $3  25  (to 
individuals)  

2  70  

3  75  

3  00  

3  00  

3  60  

2  50  

2  50.  3  00  

3  50,  4  00,  5  00. 

4  00  

3  50  

2  50,  2  75,  3  00. 

4  00  

3  50  

2  70  

3  50,  3  75,  4  00. 

3  00,  3  50  

4  00  

2  50,  3  75  


$2  50 

4  00 

[  3  15 

3  00 
3  00 

2  68 

3  50 

2  63 

3  96 

4  25 
4  51 


4  48 


4  94 


4  42 


3  98 
3  20 

3  53 

3  05 

2  81 

3  60 
3  00 
3  00 


2  89 

2  70 

3  76 
3  00 
3  00 
3  60 
2  60 

2  62 

3  65 

4  00 

3  60 

2  93 

4  00 

3  50 

2  70 

3  59 

3  13 

4  00 
3  04 


10 
8 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 
9 

8 

8 

8 


d  New  York,  Manhattan. 


t  Not  reported. 


I  Hours  irregular. 
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Tabto  XXIll. —  Rales  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  In  the  Building  Trades  on  September  SO,  1910  — 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branoh  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratss  of  Waqbs. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


5  d.^' 


(b>  BUILDINO  AND 
PAVING  TRADES^ 
Continaed. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 
— Condoded. 

Salamanca  

Saranac  Lake  

Saratoga  fringe  

Sayville  

Schenectady  

Seneca  Falls  

Sih'er  Springs  

Skaneateles  

Sloatsburg  

Suffern  

Syracuse  

Tarrytown  

Ticonderoga  

Troy  

Tupper  Lake  

Utica  

WaWen  

Warwick  

Watertown  

Wellsville  

White  Plains  

Whitesboro  

Yonkers  

Cement  Masons. 

Buffalo  

New  York,  all  boroughs. . 

Poughkeepsie  

Syracuse  

Derrick  men  and  Riggers. 

New  York,  Manhattan.. 

Dredgemen,  Steam 
Shovel  Men,  Etc. 

Buffalo  


Carpenters. 


New  York.  Manhattan.. 


Electrical  Workers. 

.\lb.iny  

Auburn  

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Cortland  

Dunkirk  


M 


Day 


Apprentices. 
Carpenters. . 


Mill  men. . . 
Carpenters . 
Mill  men. . . 
Carpenters . 


Apprentices. 
Carpenters. . 


Mill  men. . . 
Carpenters . 


Cement  masons . 
Cement  workers . 


Derrickm3n. 


First  engineers  

Second  engineers .  . . . 

Cranemen  

Firemen,  oiler8,watch' 

men  

Deckhands,  scowmen. 

Cranemsn  

Engineers  

Firemen  


Hour 
Day 
Hour 


Day 


Month 


Inside  wiremen,  line- 
men   

Switchboard  men.. 

Trimmers  

Electrical  workers. 


Day 


Inside  wiremen. 


Outside  wiremen ... 
Central  station  men. 

Inside  wiremen  , 

Shopmen  

Telephone  men. 


I  Month 


$2  75,  3  00  

3  00  

2  60,  2  75,  3  00. 

3  50  

2  00,  3  00  

3  60  

3  15  

2  50,  3  00  

2  50  

2  50  

2  50,  3  00  

3  60,  4  00  

2  00. 


3  60  

3  60  

4  00  

2  75  

2  25  

3  40  

2  50  

3  28,  3  56. 

2  50  

2  50  

2  80  

2  50-3  00., 

4  00  

3  00  

4  50  


45  cents. . 

$5  00  

43}  cents. 
50  cents. . 


$3  75. 


$150  03  and  board 
110  00  and  board 
99  09  and  board 

66  00  and  board 
55  00  and  board 

125  00  

175  00  

70  00  


3  00  

2  50  

2  25  

3  00  

2  50,  2  75. 

20  

75.  3  00. 

75  

75  

50  

00. 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

70  00,  90  00....  J 


$2  81 

3  00 

2  75 

3  36 
3  60 
2  95 

2  50 

2  57 

3  48 

3  60 

3  60 

4  00 

2  70 

3  40 

2  50 

3  39 
2  50 


3  60 
6  00 
3  50 
5  00 


3  75 


e3  22 


5  64 


2  90 

3  00 

2  70 

3  20 

2  77 


2  78 


e  Includes  board  reckoned  at  $20.00  per  month. 
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TftUe  Xnn.— UaiM  BatM     WagM  and  Hmts  mt  Lakor  ia  tlio  BoBdiiif  Tndaa  m  Sflqpleabv  SO,  IflO  — 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade.  Sex 


Rates  op  Wages. 


HOUBS  OF 

Labor. 


Onl^t,  Weekly. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 
ContiaMd. 

Electrical  Workers— 
Coadaded. 

Elmira  

Homell  

Jamestown  

Kingston  

New  Rochelle  

New  York,  Manhattan. 

Newark  

Newburgh  

Niagara  Falls  , 

Oswego  

Rochester  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Watertown  


Electrical  Workers 
(Cable  SyUcera). 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Syracuse  

Electrical  Workers 
(Linenen). 

Auburn  

Buffalo  


New  York,  Brooklyn  

/Injlubi  bjifi  T3 


Inaide  wiremen  

Outside  wiremen.  . 
Inside  wiremen,  line- 
men   

Shopmen  

Foremen  

Inade  wiremen  

Outside  wiremen.  .  . . 

Inside  wiremen  

Helpers  

Trouble  men  

Electrical  workers .  . . 

Helpers  

Electrical  workers .  .  . 
Helpers,  first  class. . . 

"  second  class. 
Linemen,  telephone. . 

"  trolley  

Foremen  

Electrical  workers .  .  . 
Helpers,  first  class. . . 

"  second  class. 
Electrical  workers .  . . 

Foremen  

Inside  wiremen  

Telephone  men  

Electrical  workers.  .  . 

Apprentices  

Inside  wiremen  

Linemen,  telephone. . 
Linemen,  trolley  and 

electric  light  

Inside  wiremen  

Helpers  

Inside  wiremen,  dyna- 
mo men  

Linemen  

Meter  m?n  

Inside  wiremen  

Helpers,  second  year . 

Linemen  

Wiremen  

Helpers  

Linemen,  city  

**       countrj' .  .  . 


Cable  splicers . 


Linemen  

Linemen  (electric 
light)  

Linemen  (street  rail- 
way)   

Linemen  (telephone) . 

Linemen  

Helpers  

oul  at  $>  par  wj?k. 


M 


Day 


Hour 
Day 
Hour 
Day 


Week 
Day 


Week 


Day 

Month 
Day 


$2  75.  3  00. 

2  75  


2  50  

2  00  

3  60  

3  00  

2  75  

331,  35  cents. 

»2  60  

26  cento  

S3  76  

2  00  

4  50  

2  20  

1  50  

2  75  

3  00  

4  00  

3  00  

1  25  

1  00  

2  75.  3  00  ... 

4  00  

3  00  

2  75  

3  25,  3  60.... 

1  50  

3  26  

2  76  


3  00. 

4  00. 

2  00. 


3  00  

2  75  

14  00  

3  00  

2  00  min  

3  00  

4  25  

2  25  

2  76  

/17  00.     18  00, 

21  00,  /23  00 


3  60.4  00.4  50. 

126  00  

3  60.  4  00  


2  76. 

3  00. 


2  75  

2  76  

3  60,  4  50. . . . 
2  60  

X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 


$2  78 

2  36 

2  88 

2  64 

3  47 

3  88 
2  91 

2  30 

2  06 

2  97 

3  00 
3  06 
3  41 

2  83 

2  80 

3  44 

3  00 


3  97 
3  70 


2  75 
2  78 


3  83 


8 

48 

o 

V 

04 

10 

60 

10 

66 

8.  9 

48,  64 

8 

48 

9 

64 

9 

64 

g 

*s 

Q 
O 

AA 

10 

«9 

10 

60,  70 

8 

48 

8 

48 

9 

t54 

8 

t48 

g 

9 

50 

10 

69 

81 

48 

8 

48 

8 

48 

9 

64 

8 

44 

8 

44 

9 

54 

8 

48 

9 

54 

9 

54 

10 

60 

10 

60 

8.9 

4S,  54 

9 

64 
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Table  XXHL—  UafoB  Bale*     Wmgea  aad  Horn     Labcr  !■  die  BvIMIbc  Trades  on  September  SO,  1910  — 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Brftneh  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Rates  of  Wages. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


On  first 
5  days. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 
Cootfamed. 

Electrical  Workers  (Line- 
men)— ConeladcML 

Rochester  


Sjrracuse. 
Utica  


Elevator  Conatmctora 

Buffalo  


New  York,  Manhattan. . 
Rochester  


Framers. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. . . 
New  York,  Manhattan. . 

GUders. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

House  Sborers  aad 
Movers. 

New  York,  Manhattan.. 


Albany . 


Buffalo. 


New  York,  Brooklyn .  . . 
New  York,  Manhattan. 


Niagara  Falls. 
Rochester  


Sjrracuse. 
Utica  


Albany. 


Lathers. 


Buffalo  

Jamestown  

New  Rocbelle. 


New  York,  Brooklyn. 


(electric 


Linemen 
Ught) . 
Linemen  (telephone) . 

Foremen  

Linemen  


Constructors. 

Helpers  , 

Constructors. 

Helpers  

Constructors. 
Helpers  , 


Framers. 


Gilders. 


Foremen  

House    shorers  and 
movers  


Structural  iron  work- 
ers   

Structural  iron  lathers 

Structural  iron  finish- 
ers  

Shop  men  

Structural  iron  work- 
ers  

Housesmiths  

Erectors,  riveters,  fin- 
ishers   

Helpers  

Structural  iron  work- 
ers  

Structural  iron  work- 
ers  

Helpers  

Briage  and  structural 
iron  workers. . . . 

Bridge  and  structural 
iron  workers  


Lathers,  metal . 
"  wood. 


M 


Day 


Month 
Day 


Hour 
Piece 
Hundr. 
Day 


Thou. 


$3  00  

2  76,  3  00  

3  00.  3  26  

2  75  

2  75,  3  00,  3  25, 

3  50  

70  00,  85  00. . . . 


4  00. 

2  80. 

5  00. 

3  20. 
3  40. 
2  40. 


4  50... 
9  3  60, 

5  00. 

4  60... 


9  4  00, 


4  50. 

3  50. 


4  60. 
4  00. 


3  00  

2  25-3  25. 


4  40. 

5  00. 


5  00. 
3  50. 


4  40. 


4  00 

2  62. 


4  60. 
4  60. 


60  cents. . . 
t 

20  cents. . . 
$3  50  

3  00,3  60. 

4  00  

2  60,  2  76. 

3  00  


$2  87 

2  82 

2  87 

3  42 

4  10 

3  05 

4  50 
4  87 
4  50 

3  60 


f  8 

48 

3  30  1 

8 

48 

8 

48 

1 

9 

64 

4  40 

8 

t48 

5  00 

8 

44 

4  72 

8 

44 

4  40 

8 

48 

3  61 

8 

48 

4  60 

8 

4  60 

8 

44 

4  20 

8 

44 

3  11 

8 

48 

3  60 

8 

48 

3  23 

8 

48 

3  65 

8 

44 

6  60 

8 

44 

0  Superannuated  members.       X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer.       f  Not  reported. 
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Table  XXm.—  Unton  Rates  ef  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Baflding  Trades  on 

Conttnned. 


[March, 

90,  1910  — 


tra.de 
and  locality. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratks  of  Wages. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
day. 


HOUBS  OF 

Labor. 


On  first 
5  days. 


Weekly. 


(b)    BUILDING  AND 
PAVING  TRADES—  I 
Continued. 

Lathers — Concluded. 

Niagara  Falls   Lathers. 

Rochester  ' 

Syracuse  '  ^ 

Tarry  town   "  i 


Utica  

White  Plains . 
Yonkers  


M 


metal . 
wood . 


Lathers  (Metal). 

New  York,  Manhattan.. 

Lathers  (Wood). 

New  York,  Bronx  


MiUwrights. 

Buffalo  

New  York,  Brooklyn . 
Niagara  Falls  


Painters  and  Decorators. 

Albany  

Albion  

Amsterdam  


Auburn  

Batavia  

Binghamton . 
Buffalo  


Cohoes.  . 
Corning. . 

Cortland. 


Dobbs  Ferry . 

Dimkirk  

Elmira  


Fishkill-on-Hudson . 

Geneva  

Glen  Cove  


Glens  Falls. . 
Gloversville . 
Hempstead. . 


Hooflick  Falls. 

Homell  

Hudson  

Irvington  

Islip  

Ithaca  

Jamestown  


,  metal. 
,  wood . 


Kingston  

Lake  Placid . . 

Liberty  

Lockport  

Mamaroneck . 


,  metal . 


,  wood . 


Millwrights. 


Painters,  etc . 


Painters  

Paperhangers  

Pamter0,paperhanger8 
Painters,  etc  


Painters,  wood  finish- 
ers  

Si^n  painters  

Painters,  etc  

Painters,  paperhang- 
ers  

Painters,  paperhang- 
ers   

Painters,  etc  


Painters,  paperhang- 
ers  

Painters,  etc  


Painters  , 

Paperhangers . 
Painters,  etc . 


Painters,  decorators . . 

Paperhangers  

Pamters,  etc  


Painters,  house 
"       shop. . 
Paperhangers. . 
Painters,  etc . . . 


(  Apprentices.. 
I"  Not  reported. 


Thou. 

Day 
Hour 

Day 
Thou. 


Day 
Thou. 


Day 


Thou. 
Day 


Hour 
Day 


Hour 


Day 


$2  50  

3  75,  4  00. 

45  cents.  .  , 

$4  00  

3  00  


3  00. 

4  00. 

2  75. 


4  80. 


4  50. 

2  50. 

4  00. 
4  60. 

3  16. 


Hour 
Day 


75 
60 
60 
60 

4  00  

30  cents. . , 
$2  60.  3  00 

2  60  

3  76  

3  00  

2  30.  2  60 
2  36,2  60 

1  89-3  60. 

2  76,3  04 
2  00-3  60. 
2  60,  3  00. 
2  30,  2  80. 

2  76  

3  50,  3  76. 
2  60  

X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 


41  cents. . . 
$2  50.  3  00. 
2  25,  2  60. 

2  50  

3  00  

2  60,3  00. 
2  40.  2  60. 


3  25  

4  10  

37i  cents.. 


30,  34  cents. 


S3  00  

3  76,  4  00,  5  00 
2  60  


2  80. 
2  76. 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 


26,  2  60,  2  75 

60  


$4  00 

3  88 

3  GO 

\  4  80 

3  41 

4  80 

4  40 


4  80 


4  02 

4  00 
4  50 
3  16 

3  28 
3  00 

2  38 

3  00 
2  50 

2  46 

3  33 
3  00 

2  66 

3  00 
3  84 
2  50 

2  80 
2  76 

2  61 

3  61 

2  50 

2  60 

3  60 

2  70 
2  71 

2  50 

3  76 
3  00 
2  46 

2  64 

2  99 
2  69 
2  63 

2  76 

3  46 
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of  WagM  and  Honrs  of  Labor  In  the  Building  Trades  on  September  30,  1910- 
Continned. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratbs  or  Waoks. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


On  first 
6  days. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAVING  TBADES— 
Continned. 

Painters  and  Decorators 
—Continued. 

Mechanicville  


Middletown. 


Mount  Vernon. 
New  Rochelle . . 


New  York,  Bronx. 


New  York,  Brookljm. 


New  York,  Manhattan. . . 


New  York,  Queens. . . . 
New  York,  Richmond.. 


NewburB^ . . . . 
Niagara  Falls. 


Nyack... 
Clean. . . . 
Oneida. . 

Oneonta. 


PeekskUl... 
Plattsburg . 


Pleasantville . 
Port  Chester. 


Port  Jefferson . 
Port  Jenris  


Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester  


Rome  

Saranac  Lake  

Saratoga  Springs. 

Scheneotac^  

Seneca  Falls  

Suff em  

Syracuse  , 


Painters,  etc  

Car  painters  

Decorators  

Painters,  paperhang- 

ers  

Painters,  etc  


M 


Paperbangers  

Decorators  

Painters,  paperbang- 
ers   

Decorators  


Painters,  inside  

"       outside .... 

Paperbangers  

Decorators  

Painters,  hardwood 

finishers  

Painters,  sign  

Apprentices  

Paperbangers  

Painters  

Paperbangers  


Decorators ... 

Painters  

Paperbangers. . 


Painters,  etc. 


Paperbangers. . 
Pamters,  etc . . 


Painters,  paperbang- 
ers  

Painters,  etc  


Painters  

Paperbangers  

Painters,  etc  

Painters,  decorators. 

Paperbangers  

Apprentices  

Painters  

Painters,  etc  


Painters,  decorators. .  I 
Wood   finishers  and 

polishers  | 

Pamters,  etc  


Glaziers  

Painters,  etc. 


♦Average. 


Sign  writers  

t  Not  reported,  j    A  44  hours  on 


Day 


Hour 

a 

Day 

a 

Pioce.. 
Day 

a 

RoU 
Day 


Roll 
Day 
« 

Roll 
Day 


Roll 
Day 


Hour 
Day 


$3  60. 

2  82. 

3  00. 


2  75  

3  50  

47  cents. 
50     "  . 

$4  50  


4  00  

5  00*.    6  75*, 

8  00*  day.... 

3  50  

4  00  

5  50*,  6  00*  day 
4  60-7  00  


4  00  

4  00,  4  50  

2  00,2  60,3  00. 
t. 


3  50. 
3  75. 
t.... 
4.00. 

3  50. 

4  00. 
t.... 
3  20. 
3  00. 
3  20. 
3  28. 
2  75. 


2  75  

2  25  

3  00,  3  50  

3  00,3  25,3  50. 

2  00  minimum. . 

3  00 

3  50  

3  76  

4  26  

2  00  

2  60  

2  70  

34  cents  

$3  00  

3  25,  3  50  


S3 

67 

2 

83 

3 

50 

3 

78 

4 

00 

3  67 


4  00 


3  63 

3  61 

3  20 

3  02 

3  28 
2  75 

2  75 

2  25 

3  08 
3  16 

e  60 

3  50 

3  61 

2  50 

2  70 

3  00 

3  10 


2  76 

2  74 

3  00 
3  28 

2  50 

3  28 


3  49 


2  60  

2  75 

2  26,'  2  75;  3  00 

3  00  

Hour     41  cents  , 

Day     $2  50  

Hour     41  cents  

Day     $2  50  

3  50  (to  contrac- 
tors) 4  00  (to 
individuals). 

3  20  

union  contracts,  48  hours  on  non-union  contracts. 
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TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Rates  of  Wages. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


HouBS  or 
Labor. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 
Continued. 

Painters  and  Decorators 
— Condnded. 

Tarrytown  

Troy  

Utica  

Warsaw  

Waterford  

Watertown  


Watervliet.  . . 
White  Plains . 
Yonkers  


Paperliangers. 

Albany  


BuflFalo  

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Rochester  

Utica  


Pavers  and  Rammer- 
men. 

Buffalo  

New  York,  Bronx  


Painters,  etc. 


M 


Painters  

Paperhangers . 
Painters,  etc . . 


Day 


Paperhangers . 


curb 


New  York,  Brooklyn.  . . 
New  York,  Manhattan.. 
Rochester  


Pipe  Calkers  and 
Tappers. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Plasterers. 

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Lockport  

New  York,  Bronx  

New  York,  Brooklyn .  .  . 
New  York,  Manhattan.. 

New  York,  Queens  

Niagara  Falls  

Rochester  

Syracuse  


Plambers,  Gas  and  Steam 
Fitters  and  Helpers. 

Albany  

Amsterdam  

Auburn  

Batavia  

Binghamton  


Buffalo  

Cohocs  

Corinth-Palmer. 


Coming. 


Stone  pavers, 

setters  

Flag,  bridge  and  curb 

setters .... 

Pavers  

Hammermen 

Pavers  , 

Rammermen 

Pavers  , 

Rammermen 
Pavers,  etc .  . 


Calkers,  tappers. 


Plasterers . 


Plumbers,  etc. 


Juniors  

Plumbers,  etc. 


Plumbers  

Pipers  

Plumbers,  etc. 
t  Not  reported. 


Week 
Roll 


Day 
Roll 


Day 


Hour 


Day 


Week 
Day 


$4  00  

3  40  

3  25  

2  25,2  70  

2  50  

2  00, 2  25  

2  25,  2  50,  3  00 

2  80  

4  00  

4  00  

16  00  

t 
t 
t 

3  50,4  50  

t 


4  00. 

4  50. 

5  00. 
4  00. 

6  00. 


00. 
00. 
00. 
20. 


4  00,  4  50. 


50  cents. . 
55  cents. . 
55  cents. . 
68!  cents. 
68}  cento. 
68}  cento. 
68}  cento. 
55  cenU. 
60  cento. 
60  cento. 


50,  60  cento.. 

S3  50  

3  60  

3  00  

3  60  

3  00  

4  00  

3  20  

3  00  

15  00-22  00. 
3  00  


$4  00 

8 

44 

3  40 

8 

44 

3  25 

8 

48 

2  40 

9 

54 

2  50 

8 

44 

2  42 

9 

54 

2  80 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

44 

4  00 

8 

44 

3  75 

8 

48 

5  00 

8 

48 

6  00 

44 

3  57 

1 

t48 

3  87 

8 

48 

4  00 


I* 

60 

58 

!: 

81 

3 

20 

4 

42 

4 

00 

4 

40 

4 

40 

5 

50 

5 

50 

5 

50 

5 

50 

4 

40 

4 

80 

4 

80 

4 

55 

3 

50 

3 

60 

3 

00 

48 

00 

3 

20 

72 

00 

48 

44,48 
44 
44 


44 

48 


48 


48 
48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
48 

44 


48 
48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
t48 

54 
63 
48 


t  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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Continued. 


ITtica 

Watertown 
White  Plains 
Yonkers 


Rock  DriDers,  Tool 
SiMrpeners,  Etc 

Buffalo  


New  York,  Manhattan. 


$3  00 

8 

48 

3  26 

8 

48 

2  94 

8 

48 

3  50 

8 

48 

3  50 

8 

t48 

3  00 

9 

54 

3  50 

8 

48 

3  00 

8 

48 

2  95 

8 

48 

3  05 

8 

48 

2  71 

8 

48 

3  50 

8 

48 

4  50 

8 

44 

4  49 

8 

44 

5  00 

44 

5  00 

44 

5  00 

1 

44 

4  75 

44 

4  25 

1 

44 

3  25 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

48 

2  71 

9 

54 

3  28 

8 

44 

3  18 

8 

48 

2  62 

9 

54 

3  50 

8 

48 

3  50 

8 

J48 

3  50 

8 

48 

2  81 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

44 

2  64 

9 

54 

3  75 

8 

48 

3  89 

8 

t48 

3  29 

8 

48 

3  25 

8 

48 

4  00 

8 

J48 

3  62 

8 

44 

4  32 

8 

44 

4  39 

8 

44 

3  00 

8 

48 

3  07 

8 

44 

3  62 

8 

48 

3  07 

.  8 

48 

4  25 

8 

44 

4  35 

44 

3  10 

11 

CAi 

3  50 

8 

48 

X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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Continaed. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Rates  or  Waqbs. 


Branch  of  trade.  Sex. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 


HOTTBS  OF 

Labob. 


On  first 
5  days. 


(b)   BUILDING  AND 

pXvino  trades— 

Continaed. 

Roofers  (Slate  and  Tile) 

New  York,  Manhattan.. 

Slieet  Metal  Woricers. 

Albany  

Amsterdam  

Bingham  ton  

Buffalo  , 

Corning  

Dunkirk  

Elmira  

Geneva  

Ithaca  

Little  Falls  

Lockport  , 

Middletown  , 

Mount  Vernon  , 

New  Rochelle  

New  York,  Manhattan.. 

New  York.  Queens  , 

New  York,  Richmond .  .  , 
Newburgh  

Niagara  Falls  

Ogdenaburg  

Olean  

Oswego  

Port  Chester  

Poughkeepsie  , 

Rochester  

Rome  , 

Schenectady  

Syracuse  , 


I 

Roofers,  .slate  un<l  tile!  M       Day     $4  75. 


Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  I 

Roofers    and  sheet! 

metal  workers  i 

Juniors  i 

Roofers    and    sheet  j 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  | 

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  | 

Roofers    and    sheet  i 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and    sheet  | 

metal  workers  

Roofers  -and  sheet, 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  ' 

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

mettil  workers  

Juniors  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. 

Foremen  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. 
Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. 
Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. 
Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. 
Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers  

Juniors  

t  Saturday  half 


4  00. 


3  50. 
2  75. 


3  00  

3  20  

2  25.  2  50,  2  76 

2  25,  2  60.  2  75 

2  40.  2  50,  3  00. 

2  50,  2  75,  3  00. 

2  00,  2  25,  2  50, 
2  75  


2  50,  2  75,  3  00. 

2  25  

3  00  

4  00  


3  50. 
2  25. 


4  50. 
4  60. 


4  00. 
3  50. 


3  00  

3  20  

2  00,  2  75. 

2  75  

3  00  

3  76. .... . 

3  25  

3  25,  3  50. 
3  00,  3  50. 
3  60  


3  25  

2  25  

holiday  granted  in  summer. 


$4  75 

4  00 
3  40 

3  00 
3  20 
2  50 
2  60 
2  69 
2  88 

2  51 
2  67 

2  25 

3  00 

4  00 

3  38 

4  50 
4  50 
4  00 
3  03 

3  20 
2  25 

2  75 

3  00 
3  76 
3  25 
3  29 
3  07 
3  60 
3  08 
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Table  AJUU. —  Union  Rat«8  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Building  Trades  on  September  30.  1910  — 

Continued. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Rates  of  Wages. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
day. 


On  first 
5  days. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAYING  TRADE&— 
CoBttaned. 


Sheet  Metal  Work< 
Condnded. 

Tarrytown  


Troy  

Utica  

White  Plains . 
Yonkers  


SCaIr  Bonders. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters. 

Albany  


Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers   M  ' 

Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. . . 
Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. . . 
Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. . . 
Roofers    and  sheet 

metal  workers. .. 


Day 


Stair  builders. 


Btiffalo  

Mount  Vernon. 


Steam  fitters. 

Helpers  

Steam  fitters. 


New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Yonkers  


Helpers  

Steam  and  hot  water 

fitters  

Steam  fitters  (shop) . 


Steam  fitters. 

Helpers  

Steam  fitters. 
Helpers  


Steam  Fitters*  Helpers.! 
New  York,  Manhattan.. . ! 

StMie  Maaone. 

Buffalo  [ 

Mount  Vernon  

New  York,  Manhattan.. . 


Yonkers. 


Stenm  fitters'  helpers. 
Stone  masons  


Foremen  

Stone  m  arsons . 


Stone  Setters. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . . 

Tar,  Felt  and  Waterproof 
Workers. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . 


Tile  Layera  and  Marble 
Moaak  Workers. 

Albany  

Buffalo  

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Rocheeter  

Syracuse  

TBe  Layers  and  Marble 
Moaak  Workers'  Help- 
ers. 

New  York.  Manhattan. 


Stone  TOttcr». 


Foremen . 
Roofers.  . 


Tile  layers  

Helpers  

Tile  layers  

Mosaic  workers. 
Tile  layers  


^prentices. 
Helpers  


Mosaic  workers'  help- 
ers  

Tile  layers'  helpers. 


Hour 


Day 


$4  25. 
3  50. 

3  28. 

4  00. 
3  76. 

5  00. 


Hour 


Day 


4  00   

1  50.  2  00. 

4  00  

4  75,  5  00. 

2  76,3  00. 


5  00,  5  50  

2  00,  2  40,  3  00. 

3  25  

4  40  

2  18  

4  80  

2  50  


%i  25 

3  50 

3  28 

4  00 
3  70 

5  00 


2  89 

4  00 

3  77 

5  04 

2  72 

3  45 

3  46 


3  00. 


55  cents 
53  rents. 
70  cents. 
57i  cents. 
60  cents. 


$6  50. 


4  00. 
3  25 


4  50  

2  00  

3  60.  4  00. 

4  00.  4  25. 

5  00   

4  00  

65  cents. 
42i  cents. 

1  < 


27|  cents. 


$2  60. 

3  00. 


5  50 


3  50 


2  86 


44 


3 

62  ! 

8 

48 

3 

68 

8 

48 

4 

83  1 

8 

44 

4 

00 

8 

48 

3 

65 

8 

44 

44 
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Table  XXIU.—  Union  Rates  of  Wages  and  Honrs  of  Labor  In  the  Banding  Trades  on  September      1910  — 

Continued. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND 
PAYING  TRADES— 
Concluded. 


Tucli  Pointers. 

Buffalo   Tuck  pointers. 

Rochester   Foremen  

Tuck  pointers, 
i  Apprentices  


(c)    BUILDING  AND 
STREET  LABOR. 

Brielilayers'*  Masons'  and 
Plasterers'  Laborers. 

Albany  

Auburn  

Binshamton  

Dobbs  Ferry  

Mamaroneck  

Middletown  

Mount  Vernon  

New  Rochelle  

New  York,  Brooklyn .  .  . .  j 


New  York,  Manhattan.. 


New  York,  Queens. 


Ratbs  or  Waqbs. 


Sex. 

i 


I  Unit. 


Rate. 


Building  laborers. 


Ilod  carriers . 


New  York,  Richmond . 

Newburgh  

Nyack  


Building  laborers,  hod 
carriers  

Plasterers'  laborers. . . 

Building  laborers,  hod 
carriers  

Plasterers'  laborers. . . 

Hod  carriers  

Plasterers'  laborers. . . 

Hod  carriers  


M  Day 

-  .  Week 

"  Hour 

-  !  Dly 


Oneida  

0.<wining  

Port  Chester. 

Rochester. .  . . 


Schenectady . 
Syracuse. . . . 


Tarrj-town . 

Troy  

Utica  


White  Plains. 
Yonkers  


Building  Material  Hand- 
lers. 

New  York,  Brooklyn .... 

Cement  and  Asplialt  La- 
borers. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . . 


Excavators  ' 

Hod  carriers  

Building  laborers  

Hod  carriers  I 

Hod  carriers,  masons' 

helpers  

Building  laborers .... 

Masons'  tenders  ! 

Building  laborers . . . . ' 
Building  laborers, hod: 

carriers  

Hod  carriers  


Building  laborers. 
Masons  helpers. . 
Hod  carriers  


Brick  handlers  

Lath,  lime  handlers. , 


Asphalt  and  asphalt 
block  pavers  

Laborers  

Rakers,  tampers  

Smoothers,  top  shov- 
elers  

Wood  block  pavers, 
cutters  

Helpers 


$2  25,3  75.. 
4  00-4  60.. 
3  50,  3  76.. 
6  00-10  00. 


Hour 
Day 


Hour 


Day 


Hour 

Day 
Hour 


Thous'nd 

Kecc 


Day 


32  cents. 
30  cents. 
$2  25  

I' 25' 

2  64  

2  80  

2  65  


3  00. 
3  25. 


3  00  

3  26  

3  00  

3  26  

2  80,  3  00. 

2  80  

2  00  

2  26  

22}  cents.. 
$2  60  


2  60  

26,  30  cents. 
28,  30  cents. 
28i  cents.... 


$2  08  

2  50  

2  40  

26  cents  

25,  27,  27i  cenU. 
$2  70  

37}  cents  


Aver-  I 


HOUBS  OF 

Labok. 


rate 


,  On  first 
,  6da3rB. 


40  cents, 
t  


$2  60  

1  76,  2  80. 

2  50  


2  00. 


3  20. 
2  00. 


$3  46 

r  3  01 


2  56 
2  40 
2  25 
t 

2  26 
2  64 
2  80 

2  65 

3  04 


2  61 


3  05 

8 

44 

3  10 

8 

44 

2  81 

8 

44 

2  80 

8 

48 

2  17 

8 

44 

2  03 

9 

54 

2  60 

8 

44 

2  50 

8 

44 

2  24 

8 

U8 

2  26 

8 

44 

2  08 

48 

2  60 

1 

44 

2  40 

8 

44 

2  04 

8 

44.  48 

2  70 

8 

44 

3  00 

8 

44 

4  00 

11 

60.  54 

t  Not  reported. 


X  Saturday  half  hoi/ day  granted  in  summer. 
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of  Wages  and  Houra  of  Labor  In  the  Bnildinf  Tradea  on  September  30,  1910  - 
Condnded. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratbb  or  Waqbs. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
ace 
rate 


HouBS  or 
Labob. 


On  first 
5  days. 


(c)    BUILDING  AND 
STBIBT  LABOR  — 


Ezcavaton  and  Bockmen. 

New  York,  Bronx  

New  York,  ManhatUn.. . 
Yonkers  


Excavators  I  M 

Rockmen  j  " 

Excavators   " 

Rockmen  ,  " 


Plumbers'  laborers. 


Plombeni'  Laborers. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. . . 

General    BofldlBg  and 
Street  Laborers.  i 

Middletown  '  Foremen  

I  Water  works  and  pav- 


Ogdensburg . 

Port  Jervis. . 
Rochester. . . 


ing  employees. 
Water    works  em- 
ployees  

Street  laborers  

Building  laborers. . . . 
Excavating  laborers. . 


Hour 
Day 


Hour 


20.  i25  cents... 
$2  50. 


f  1  86 

2  50 


»1  80,  2  02   \  2  00 

t2  30,  2  58  i  / 


3  00. 


2  75. 
2  00. 


1  75. 
1  76. 


3  00 


2  04 


1  75 
1  76 


26,  28  cents  i  \  , 

22  cents  I  /  ^ 


»8,  9 
{8,9 

i8,  9 


t  Municipal  work. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OP  THE 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


The  latest  reports  will  he  forwarded,  on  application^  to  any  citizen  of  Neto 
York.  Previous  reports  are  free,  but  payment  of  carriage  devolves  upon 
applioants. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

From  1901  to  1908  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  included  annu- 
ally four  separate  documents,  as  follows:  (a)  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor;  (b)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection;  (c)  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  (d)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration.  Beginning  with  1909  there  will  be  also,  (e)  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mercantile  Inspection. 

The  Department  can  supply  any  of  these  reports  for  the  years  1901  to 

1907,  and  also  the  following,  which  are  the  latest  published  of  the  several 
annual  reports,  except  the  one  report  for  1908,  which  is  out  of  print: 

1910. —  Tenth  Annual  Repobt  of  the  Commissioner  or  Labor  (328  pages). 
Contains,  in  appendices,  preliminary  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  and  Bureau  of  Mercan- 
tile Inspection;  index  of  bills  and  statutes  relating  to  labor  acted  upon  by 
the  Legislature  of  1910;  a  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  in  force  in 
1910;  and  opinions  of  Attorney-General  in  1910  concerning  provisions  of 
the  Labor  Law. 

1908.  —  TWKNTT-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATI8TI08. 

Part  I,  Industrial  Training  (vi+394  pages).  Out  of  print.  Part  II,  Trade 
Union  Statistics  (xliv+702  pages). 

1908. — ^TWBNTT-THIRD    ANNUAL    REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  InSPEOTIOH. 

Part  I,  Report  on  Factory  Inspection  (332  pages).  Part  II,  Report  on 
the  Work  of  Women  and  Children  in  Canneries  (175  pages). 
1908. —  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration. Part  I,  Report  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Statistics  of 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Joint  Trade  Agreements  (281  pages).  Part  II,  Arbi- 
tration in  the  Building  Industry  of  New  York  City  (409  pages). 

QUARTERLY  BULLETINS 

[Index  and  title-page  for  each  volume  sent  on  application.] 

1899.  Vol.  I.  Nos.   1-3.  (242  pages. )  Nos.  1  and  3  are  out  of  print, 

1900.  VoL  IL  Nos.  4-7.  (356  pages.)  Nos.  4, 0  and  7  are  out  of  print. 

1901.  VoL  IIL  Nos.  8-11.  (346  pages.)  Nos.  8, 9  and  10  are  o«<  o/ pW«t. 

1902.  Vol.  rV.  Nos.  12-15.  (364  pages.)  Nob.  13  and  14  are  out  of  print. 
1908.  VoL  V.  Nos.  16-19.  (480  pages. )  Nos.  16, 17  and  19  are  out  of  print. 
1904.  VoL  VI.  Nos.  20-23.  (449  pages.)  Nos.  21  and  23  are  out  of  print. 
1906.  VoL  VIL  Nos.  24-27.  (480  pages.)  No.  25  is  out  of  print. 

1906.  VoL  VIII.  Nos.  28-31.  (656  pages.)     Nos.  28, 29  and  30  are  out  of  print. 

1907.  VoL    IX.  Nos.  82-36.  (609  pages.) 

1908.  Vol.      X.  Nos.  36-39.  (492  pages.) 

1909.  VoL     XL  Nos.  40-42.  (437  pages.)    Nos.  40  and  41  are  ot**  of  pnn*. 

1910.  Vol.   XIL  Nos.  43-45.  (464  pages.)     No.  43  is  out  of  print. 

1911.  Vol.  XIIL  Nos.  46- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Department  PublicaUon* 

^^^^^      ^'^^'^^^^^  YOEK  (078  page.) 

XNO.  X\  IB  based      the  larger  report  of  1902  above  noted. 

Separate  Bureau  Report*  Prior  to  1901 

State  Factory  Inapector:  Of  the  fifteen  annual  reporU  (1886-WOOJ  tl.«. 
can  be  furnished  only  those  for  1898  and  1900  ("8»-W00).  tber* 

nm'ul  f"^  A-^bitration:    Of  the  fourteen  annual  report. 

(1887-1900),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be  supplied 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:    Of  ti.e  eighteen  annual  report.  (1883  lonnt 
there  are  still  available  those  for  1890  (2  vol,.,  lA9l  V<^^Tli^  i^^^' 
U90  pages),  1892  (2  vols..  1.087  pages!,  and  189^ (VX,^;  jreXt"-' 

Proceedings  of  Aasociatioat 

Offidnir'f"  n  co-^ventions  of  the  International  Association  of 

Ufljcials  of  Bnmms  of  Labor:    Fourteenth   rl«na>    xf    *  ' 
Twenty-sixth  (1910).  '""rteenth  (J898),  Nineteenth  (1903)  to 

P.!Zl'„"f  f  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
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Returns  from  all  labor  organizations  in  the  state, 
^"ment^     representing  475,000  members,  show  that  in  the 

first  three  months  of  1911  there  was  considerably 
more  idleness  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1910.  Thus 
9.8  per  cent  of  the  members  were  reported  as  idle  continuously 
during  the  quarter  in  1911  as  compared  with  7.3  per  cent  in  1910. 
while  20.3  per  cent  were  returned  as  idle  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  as  against  16.1  per  cent  in  1910.  Again,  the  average 
nimiber  of  days  worked  by  those  not  continuously  idle  was  this 
year  65.1  for  men  and  63.7  for  women,  or  two  days  less  than  in 
1910,  when  the  averages  were  67.3  for  men  and  65.8  for  women. 
The  returns  as  to  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  greater  idleness  this  year  was  due  entirely  to  a 
lessened  demand  for  labor.  Thus  while  the  number  of  members 
reporting  was  not  quite  one-third  greater  this  year,  there  wore 
nearly  twice  as  many  returned  as  idle  for  "  lack  of  work,"  with 
less  one-half  as  many  idle  because  of  labor  disputes  and  with  little 
change  in  numbers  idle  for  other  causes.  The  greatest  increases 
in  idleness  this  year  are  found  in  the  building  and  metal  trades. 
In  the  clothing  trades  also  an  increase  of  idleness  appears  but  not 
nearly  so  large.  The  other  two  of  the  five  largest  groups  of 
organized  trades,  transportation  and  printing,  are  notable  as  show- 
ing less  idleness  this  year  than  last.  As  compared  with  earlier 
years  the  percentage  of  continuous  idleness  was  lower  this  year 
than  in  years  prior  to  1910  back  to  1897,  except  1902  and  1903 
and  1905  and  1906.  On  the  other  hand  the  percentage  of  idle- 
ness at  the  end  of  March,  though  lower  this  year  than  in  1908  and 
1909,  was  higher  than  in  earlier  years  except  1897,  1898  and 
1904. 
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But  while  there  was  less  work  this  year,  the  returns 
Wages  and  show  that  wages  were  maintained  at  fully  as  high  a 
Earnings.  level  as  last  year,  and  the  indication  is  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  wages  of  organized  labor  ruled 
somewhat  higher  this  year.  The  average  per  diem  earnings  for 
over  378,000  male  members  this  year  were  $3.26,  which  is  the 
highest  on  record  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  $3.18  for  1910 
being  the  highest  previous  record.  In  comparing  these  averages, 
however,  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  disturbing  factor  in  an 
enormous  increase  of  very  nearly  50,000  in  number  of  members  re- 
porting. But  an  index  number  of  per  diem  earnings,  computed 
for  45  leading  trades  with  over  200,000  members  reporting  and 
by  a  method  which  to  some  extent  eliminates  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  changes  in  number  of  members  reporting,  also  shows  the 
highest  point  on  record  for  1911,  being  125,  or  two  points  above 
the  previous  high  record  of  123  for  1910,  the  average  for  the 
years  1899,  1900  and  1901  being  taken  as  100  for  these  index 
numbers.  But  while  wage  rates  were  thus  as  high  or  somewhat 
higher,  the  considerably  less  favorable  state  of  employment  served 
to  reduce  quarterly  earnings  below  last  year's  figures.  Thus  the 
general  average  for  male  members  stood  at  $213  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1911  as  against  $214  for  1910,  while  an  index  num- 
ber for  quarterly  earnings,  like  that  for  per  diem  earnings  and 
which  for  similar  reasons  is  probably  a  better  general  indicator 
of  amount  of  change,  stands  at  123  for  this  year  as  against  124 
for  last  year,  which  was  the  highest  on  record  except  for  the  year 
1906,  when  it  was  126. 

H    H  H 

From  the  end  of  September,  1910,  to  the  end  of 
Organixations.  ^iarch,  1911,  the  number  of  organized  wage  earners 

in  the  state  increased  from  481,924  to  495,770,  the 
number  of  unions  increasing  by  40  in  the  same  period.  The  total 
gain  of  13,846,  which  thus  carried  the  union  membership  to  within 
less  than  five  thousand  of  the  half  million  mark,  was  principally  in 
New  York  City  where  there  was  an  increase  of  11,585  members. 
Buffalo  unions  gained  1,817  members,  but  no  other  city  gained 
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above  225  (the  Albany  increase)  except  Utica  with  an  increase  of 
446.  In  the  other  leading  centers  the  membership  remained 
nearly  stationary,  or  made  only  small  gains,  except  Schenectady 
which  lost  761  members.  Of  the  different  groups  of  trades,  those 
in  the  building  and  transportation  industries  made  by  far  the 
largest  gains,  amounting  to  7,584  for  the  former  (over  5,000  of 
which  was  in  New  York  City,  chiefly  among  painters,  excavators 
and  tunnel  workers)  and  to  5,221  for  the  latter  (entirely  in  the 
metropolis  and  nearly  all  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  nearly 
5,000  among  teamsters).  Gains  of  from  1,500  to  1,700  in  round 
numbers  were  made  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades  (mainly  by 
the  latter  trades  up-state),  in  the  wood  working  trades  (likemse 
nearly  all  up-state)  and  by  the  printing  trades  (nearly  all  in  New 
York  City). 

H    H  H 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  strikes  and  lockouts. 

^  as  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Ar- 

•  Stnkes  and    ,  .      .  .  , 

Lockouts.     bitration,  were  as  numerous  as  m  the  corresponding 

period  of  1910  (46  as  compared  with  42),  but  in- 
volved few  more  than  one-half  as  many  employees  (14,782,  as 
against  26,027  in  1910),  and  caused  the  loss  of  less  than  one- 
quarter  as  much  working  time  (233,757,  as  against  998,369  days). 
The  figures  for  1911,  both  as  to  employees  involved  and  time 
lost,  are  also  substantially  below  those  for  1909.  The  largest 
number  of  disputes  was  over  questions  of  trade  unionism  (19  out 
of  46),  with  strikes  for  increase  of  wages  (15)  next  in  number. 
In  the  disputes  over  trade  unionism,  the  workers  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  9,  lost  6  and  compromised  3,  with  one  pending,  but  owing 
to  the  workers'  failure  in  one  large  dispute  in  this  class  (the  last 
strike  of  express  drivers  in  New  York  City),  a  majority  of  the 
employees  directly  involved  were  unsuccessful.  In  the  15  strikes 
for  higher  wages,  the  workers  were  entirely  successful  in  only  3. 
and  compromised  but  3  others,  but  complete  success  in  a  large 
strike  of  knee  pants  makers  in  New  York  City  brought  the  uum- 
l)er  of  successful  employees  in  the  strikes  for  this  cause  up  t) 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  those  directly  concemed  in  such  strikes. 
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During  the  first  quarter  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  19  disputes,  or  in  four 
Arbitration    m®re  than  during  the  same  period  of  1910.  All 

these  interventions  were  for  mediation  or  concilia- 
tion and  in  6  disputes  (or  one  more  than  the  year  before),  con- 
ferences of  parties  were  arranged.  Immediate  settlements  were 
brought  about  in  three  cases,  which  equals  the  previous  year's 
record.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
number  of  immediate  settlements  reported  fails  to  state  fully  the 
effect  of  the  Bureau's  efforts,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  in- 
direct influence  exerted  which  cannot  be  easily  measured  or  sum- 
marized. The  Bulletin  publishes  in  full  the  first  report  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  cloak  and  suit  making  industry  of 
New  York  City,  which  is  practically  a  report  of  the  operation  of 
the  agencies  for  collective  bargaining  and  regulation  of  factory 
conditions  established  by  the  agreement  signed  at  the  close  of  the 
great  strike  of  last  summer. 

H    H  H 

The  Bulletin  publishes  in  full  a  report  by  the 
i^^ides  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  prevention  of  accidents 
in  Great  Britain,  embodying  the  results  of  personal 
observations  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  trip  abroad  for  the 
purpose,  made  last  summer  at  the  suggestion  of  the  special  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability,  etc.  A  brief  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration  during  the 
first  six  months  since  its  establishment  on  October  1,  1910,  is  also 
presented,  although  any  comprehensive  account  of  this  pioneer 
agency  in  what  is,  to  a  large  extent,  admittedly  experimental  work 
must  await  the  ampler  space  which  will  be  available  in  its  annual 
report  after  a  year's  work.  The  compilation  of  new  labor  laws 
usually  presented  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  this  year 
postponed,  on  account  of  the  prolonged  session  of  the  Legislature, 
until  the  September  number. 
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Court 
Decisions. 


As  usual  a  number  of  selected  decisions  of  higher 
New  York  courts  in  employers'  liability  cases  is 
presented.   Up  to  June,  however,  no  such  case  in- 


volving interpretation  of  changes  made  last  year  in  the  general 
liability  law  had  been  reported.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the 
legality  of  a  strike  against  the  use  of  non-union  made  materials 
appears  in  one  lower  court,  which  held  such  a  strike  to  be  unlaw- 
ful. The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  private  banking  law  passed  in  connec- 
tion with  last  year's  legislation  for  the  protection  of  immigrants; 
is  given  in  full. 


THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Iieturns  from  all  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  representing 
in  round  numbers  a  total  of  475,000  members  reporting  upon  the 
subject,  show  a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  idleness  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of 
1910.  The  percentage  of  continuous  idleness  (those  idle  through- 
out the  quarter)  was  about  one-third  higher  this  year  than  last, 
while  the  percentage  of  members  idle  at  the  end  of  March  was 
about  one-fourth  above  that  for  the  same  date  of  1910.  The 
proportion  of  continuous  idleness  this  year,  however,  was  not 
nearly  as  high  as  in  1907,  1908  or  1909,  and  idleness  at  the  end 
of  ^farch  was  not  as  high  as  in  1908  or  1909,  though  nearly  as 
high  as  in  the  latter  year.  Comparison  for  these  and  other 
years  may  be  made  in  the  following  table: 

^fUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LaBOR  UnIONS  IdLB,  1897-1911. 

THROUOHOUT  flROT 

QUARTER.  AT  THB  XND  OF  MARCH. 


Year.  Number.   Percentajce.  Number.  Percentage. 

1897    35,381  24.8  43.654  30.6 

1898   18.102  10.1  37,857  21.0 

1899    22.658  13.1  31,761  18.3 

1900    22,895  10.1  44,336  20.0 

1901   26,841  11.3  42,244  18.5 

1902   16,776  6.2  36,710  13.6 

1903   19,310  5.5  41,941  12.1 

1904    55,710  14.6     *  103,995  27.2 

1905    31,638  8.7  64,916  15.1 

1906    24,746  6.5  37,237  9.9 

1907    55,624  13.8  77,270  19.1 

1908   101,466  26.3  138,131  35.7 

1909  *  50.477  14.3  74,543  21.1 

1910    28,411  7.3  62,851  16.1 

1911   46.021  9.8  96,608  20.3 


Consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  idleness  reported  makes  it 
clear,  at  once,  that  the  increased  idleness  of  1911  was  due  en- 
tirely to  greater  numbers  idle  because  of  lack  of  employment 
Thus  while  there  were  not  quite  one-third  more  members  reporting 
there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  returned  as  idle  at  the  end  of 
March  for  lack  of  work,  with  less  than  one-half  as  many  idle  on 
account  of  labor  disputes,  and  with  very  little  change  in  numbers 
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idle  for  other  causes.  These  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

CAtrsES  or  Idleness  of  Members  or  Labob  Unions  at  End  of  March,  1905-1911. 

NtTlfBER  OF  MEMBBB8  IDLE  FOR  EACH  CAUSE. 

Cause.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Lack  of  work   28,759  16,719  62,031  123,706  60.585  42,010  79,866 

Luck  of  stock   1.343  1,397  1,819  676  804  2.667  548 

Weather   16,005  10,682  15,472  8.064  7,890  7,329  8,544 

Labcr  disputes...   4,814  4,787  3,970  1,673  1,498  6.864  3,289 

DisabiUty   2,942  3,005  3,563  3.811  3.467  3.838  3,752 

other  causes   794  652  315  274  151  56  450 

Cause  not  stated   259  96  100  127  148  87  li9 


Total                            54.916  37.237  77,270  138,131  74.543  62,851  96.608 

percentage  of  idleness  due  to  each  cause. 

Cause.                   1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Lack  of  work                            52.4  44.9  67.3  89.6  81  3  66.8  82.7 

Lackofstock                           2.4  3.7  2.4  0.4  1.1  4.2  0.6 

Weather                                29.1  28.7  20.0  5.8  10.6  11.7  8.8 

Labor  disputes                         8.8  12.9  6.2  1.1  2.0  10.9  3.4 

DisabiUty                                5.4  8.1  4.6  2.8  4.6  6.1  3.9 

Othercauses                            1.4  1.6  0.4  6.2  0.2  0.1  0.4 

Cause  not  stated                      0.5  0.2  0.1  0.1  0.2  0.2  0.2 


Total   100.0       100.0       100.0       100.0       100.0       100  0  100.0 


Turning  from  the  totals  for  all  trades  combined  to  individual 
groups,  considerable  variation  between  groups  appears  when  1911 
is  compared  with  1910  as  revealed  by  the  following  comparative 
table. 

Idleness  of  Members  of  Labor  Organizations,  bt  Industries,  1908-1911. 

at  end  of  march.  throughout  first  quarter. 

Percentage.  Percentage. 

Number,'  '  >  Number.^  '  « 

Groups  OF  Trades.             1911.   1911.1910.1903.1908.  1911.  1911.1910.1909.1908. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc . .    49,524  39.4  26.6  36.3  56.0  31,178  24.7  14.0  26.1  47.3 

2.  TransporUtion                         10,579  14.9  14.9  19.6  25.6  4,470    6.6  10.8  13.9  20.6 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles                 21.614  17.8  17.1  14.2  46.7  4,227    3.5    1.7    6.1  20.6 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc                6,925  17.2    6.3  18.3  31.8  1,774    6.2    1.9  10.1  20.5 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc                  1,379    4.9    7.4    7.9  17.9  490    1.7    3.0    3.7  9.2 

6.  Wood  working,  etc                     2,009  17.6  14.9  17.6  31.1  1,085    9.5    4.9  10.5  21.8 

7.  Food  and  liquors                       1,425    8.2    8.9  11.4  10.2  659    3.8    4.8    6.8  6.0 

8.  Theaters  and  music                        91    0.9    O.I    9.7    8.8  33   0.3   0.0   9.4  7.9 

9.  Tobacco                                   1.049  11.5  14.6  13.6  25.8  625    6.8   9.6   8.1  20.4 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc   661    7.2    5.7    7.6  11.4  249  2.7  1.5  3.3  2.8 

11.  Public  employment   304    1.7    2.2   8.6   8.8  204  1.2  1.5  5.8  2.9 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending   753    6.6   3.2    6.3    7.7  535  4.7  1.5  5.0  3.8 

13.  Miscellaneous   1,295  14.6  23.3  13.9  29.9  492  5.5  2.1  9.3  17.8 

ToUl   96.608  20.3  16.1  21.1  35.7   46,021    9.7    7.3  14.3  26.3 

Increases  in  the  percentages  of  idleness,  both  continuous  idle- 
ness throughout  the  quarter  and  idleness  at  the  close,  appear  in 
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seven,  or  a  bare  majority  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades  (build- 
ing, clothing,  metals,  wood  working,  theaters  and  music,  restau- 
rants and  trade,  and  stationary  engine  tending),  while  one  other 
minor  group  (miscellaneous)  shows  higher  idleness  for  the 
quarter  but  lower  for  the  last  day  of  March.  The  other  five 
groups  (transportation,  printing,  food  and  liquors,  tobacco,  and 
public  employment)  show  lower  percentages  this  year  than  last. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  important  to  consider  the  changes 
in  the  more  important  groups  in  order  to  discover  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  the  net  increase  in  idleness  for  all  trades  combined.  Of 
the  first  five  groups,  the  transportation  and  printing  trades  as  al- 
ready noted  show  less  idleness  this  year  than  last.  In  the  clothing 
trades  continuous  idleness  was  higher  this  year  than  last,  but  at 
the  end  of  March  the  percentage  this  year  was  but  a  fraction 
above  that  of  1910.  But  in  both  the  building  and  metal  trades 
there  are  conspicuously  heavy  increases  in  both  classes  of  idle- 
ness, which  are,  therefore,  the  principal,  though  not  the  sole, 
explanation  of  the  increased  percentages  of  idleness  for  this  year 
for  all  trades  combined. 

In  the  table  below  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  in  the  build- 
ing and  metal  trades,  but  also  in  the  other  groups  in  which  in- 
creased idleness  appears  this  year,  the  increases  were  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  increased  unemployment,  that  is,  due  to  a  lessened 
demand  for  labor  this  year. 

Causes  or  Idleness  op  Members  uf  Labor  Unions  at  End  of  March,  1911,  bt  Industries. 

UNEMPIX)TMENT.*  LABOR  DISPUTES.  DIS,%BILITr. 


Groups  of  Trades. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1.  BuUdicg,  atone  work- 

39,361  2.5,783  48,088 

260 

4.075 

155 

1,265 

1,202 

1,148 

11,214 

8,735 

9.830 

60 

30 

598 

620 

643 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles. 

4,033  10,207  19.686 

714 

771 

1,549 

103 

170 

255 

4.  Metals,  inachineo% 

4.054 

1.222 

4,207 

136 

220 

1,155 

464 

476 

607 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc. 

1.648 

1.268 

1,003 

39 

2 

35 

314 

613 

338 

6.  Wood  working,  et<5 . . , 

1,515 

1,164 

1,748 

56 

5 

108 

104 

147 

153 

1,640 

1,164 

1.287 

101 

99 

131 

149 

135 

8.  Theaters  and  niusio.. 

1.323 

83 

4 

7 

12 

4 

1.070 

1,079 

764 

117 

25 

1 

283 

310 

291 

10.  Restaurants.  trade, 

659 

405 

616 

61 

30 

88 

36 

113 

1 1.  Public  employment . . 

1,247 

267 

241 

71 

47 

63 

12.  Stationary  engine 

751 

229 

692 

15 

131 

18 

25 

61 

864 

483 

823 

1.485 

222 

21 

31 

41 

69.279  62.006 

88,958 

1,498 

6,864 

3,289 

3,467 

3,838 

3,752 

*  Inclusive  of  lack  of  work,  lack  of  stock,  and  weather. 
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In  connection  with  the  increased  idleness  in  the  building  trades 
Table  IV  of  the  Appendix,  containing  returns  from  municipal 
building  departments  in  certain  leading  cities,  would  indicate 
that  the  lessened  activity  in  the  building  trades  this  year,  noted 
above,  was  most  marked  in  New  York  City.  The  figures  for 
Syracuse  and  Troy  indicate  about  an  equal  amount  of  building 
work,  planned  at  least,  this  year  as  last ;  in  Buffalo  and  Kochester 
the  figures  are  somewhat  lower ;  but  in  the  metropolis  there  is  a 
heavy  decrease  both  in  amount  of  work  projected  and  amount 
begun.  As  between  boroughs,  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  are  most  con- 
spicuous for  decreases,  while  Queens  appears  as  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  marked  increase. 

The  complement  of  idleness,  in  considering  the  labor  market,  is 
amount  of  employment.  The  latter  naturally  moves  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  former.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  increased  idleness  already  noted,  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  those  em- 
ployed during  the  first  quarter  of  1911,  as  compared  with  1910. 
Thus  the  average  days  worked  by  union  men  who  had  employ- 
ment during  January,  February  and  March  was  65.1  as  compared 
with  67.3  in  1910.  Similar  decrease  in  the  average  for  women 
also  appears. 

In  the  following  tables  are  comparisons  as  to  amount  of  em- 
ployment for  a  number  of  recent  years. 


Atxbaob  Numbbs  of  Dats  of  Employment  of  Malk  Members  of  Labor  Ukions  in  First 
Quarter,  bt  Industries,  1905-1911. 


Number 

ayeraqb 

NUMBER  OF 

DATS 

WORKED. 

employed, 

Groups  of  Trades. 

1911. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

90.221 

49.6 

53.6 

51.9 

51.3 

52.9 

63.4 

50.6 

59.445 

80.4 

82.1 

78.6 

79.5 

81.5 

80.1 

80.6 

58.8 

62.2 

62.0 

48.1 

64.7 

65.5 

60.4 

66.5 

70.1 

64.3 

61.5 

71.7 

72.3 

71.4 

73.1 

73.0 

69.8 

66.4 

72.1 

75.2 

69.1 

63.6 

65.8 

63.3 

55.6 

66.4 

70.5 

65.5 

16.696 

72.1 

73.5 

71.8 

71.8 

73.3 

72.2 

71.8 

7.946 

74.5 

71.7 

64.8 

71.8 

72.1 

76.3 

76.9 

6.715 

66.5 

62.7 

59.5 

60.1 

74.1 

70.6 

69.1 

8.731 

76.6 

76.5 

75.5 

75.8 

78.0 

79.6 

79.1 

16,120 

84.3 

85.3 

85  2 

83.1 

78,2 

84.3 

81.2 

10.813 

83.3 

83.4 

82.8 

82.4 

81.8 

81.1 

81.7 

6.668 

68.3 

64.5 

68.5 

64.8 

72.6 

71.8 

67.6 

ToUl  — Men  

Total  —  Women  

32,511 

65.1 
63.7 

67.3 
65.8 

65.9 
60.3 

64.7 

56.2 

67.5 
69.2 

70.7 

71.5 

65.6 
67.8 
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Number  and  Pebcsntaob  or  Oroanized  Male  Wage  Earkbbs  Within  Cbrtaik  Lncrrs  of 

EmFLOTMENT  in  FlBST  QUABTBB,  1905-1911. 

PBRCENTAOB, 

Number,  *  •  » 


Duration  of  Employment.  1911.  1911.  1910.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905. 

1-29  days   18,662  4.9  4.7  5.4  7.2  4.2  1.9  5.5 

30-60  days   80,714  21.3  19.4  21.1  25.5  19.3  11.0  23.3 

60-79  days   217,270  67.4  67.7  64.6  48.5  60.5  72.4  56.5 

80  days  or  more   62,171  16.4  18.2  18.9  18.8  17.0  14.7  14.7 


Total   378,817    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0  100.0 


The  first  of  the  above  tables  shows  lower  average  days  of  em- 
ployment in  eight  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades,  including  all  of 
the  five  leading  groups  except  the  printing  trades  in  which  the 
average  this  year  was  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  In  other 
words,  measured  either  by  amount  of  unemployment  or  amount  of 
work,  the  first  quarter  of  1911  shows  a  decidedly  less  f-avorable 
demand  for  labor  than  did  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910. 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 

While  the  union  returns  for  the  first  quarter  indicate  less  work 
this  year  than  last,  they  afford  no  evidence  that  wages  for  those 
who  had  work  were  not  as  high  or  higher  this  year  than  last.  In 
fact  the  average  per  diem  earnings  of  those  employed  were  $3.26 
as  against  $3.18  last  year,  and  were  in  fact  the  highest  on  record 
as  shown  in  the  following  comparative  table. 


AvEBAOB  Dailt  Eabninjos  or  Male  Mehbbbs  op  Labor  ORQAiiiZATioNS  in  thb  Fibst  QcjAsrsB 

1904-1911,  BT  Indubtbibb. 


Gboups  of  Trades. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. . 

$3.41 

$3.37 

$3.47 

$3.73 

$3.69 

$3.74 

$3.75 

$3.83 

2.  Transportation  

2.36 

2.55 

2.62 

2.75 

2.70 

2.75 

2.76 

2.87 

2.40 

2.38 

2.47 

2.39 

2.50 

2.64 

2.61 

3.14 

2.76 

2.88 

2.94 

3.09 

3.09 

3.22 

3.12 

3.20 

3.18 

3.23 

3.34 

3.33 

3.37 

3.43 

3.51 

3.47 

2.68 

2.63 

2.75 

2.82 

2.94 

2.93 

3.05 

3.00 

2.31 

2.47 

2.55 

2.56 

2.61 

2.65 

2.64 

2.71 

8.  Theaters  and  mueic  

4.20 

4.73 

4.81 

4.31 

7.72 

7.19 

6.97 

7.18 

9.  Tobacco  

2.03 

2.04 

2.08 

2.05 

1.97 

1.92 

2.15 

2.12 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc  

2.06 

2.17 

2.14 

2.31 

2.36 

2.43 

2.46 

2.47 

2.54 

2.69 

2.65 

2.63 

2.61 

2.82 

2.88 

2.96 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending. . . . 

2.72 

2.72 

2.83 

3.15 

3.12 

3.15 

3.22 

3.14 

2.17 

2.63 

2.72 

2.82 

2.41 

2.83 

2.75 

2.89 

$2.72 

$2.85 

$3.00 

$3.03 

$3.10 

$3.17 

$3.18 

$3.26 

Of  the  individual  groups  no  less  than  nine,  including  the  four 
leading  groups,  show  average  daily  earnings  higher  this  year  than 
last,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  average.  Further,  of  the 
four  groups  in  which  a  decrease  in  the  average  appears,  in  by  far 
the  largest  (the  printing  trader,  with  very  nearly  as  many  mem- 
bers reporting  as  the  other  three  together)  the  average  was  prac- 
tically the  same  this  year  as  last.  In  other  words,  per  diem  wages 
averaged  as  high  or  higher  this  year,  not  only  for  all  trades  com- 
bined bu>t  quite  generally  among  the  different  groups  of  trades. 

Standing  out  very  conspicuously  among  the  individual  groups 
for  amount  of  increase,  however,  is  the  increase  in  the  clothing 
and  textiles  group  from  $2.61  in  1910  to  $3.14  this  year,  the  latter 
being  far  above  any  previous  average  for  the  group.  The  wholly 
unusual  amount  of  change  in  this  group  calls  for  some  explana- 
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tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase  occurred  entirely  in  the 
garment-making  branch  of  the  group,  the  average  in  that  branch 
this  year  being  $3.22  as  compared  with  $2.56  last  year.  But  last 
year's  average  was  for  less  than  half  as  many  members  as  this 
year's,  or  actually  for  36,780  as  against  79,088  reporting  this  year. 
Now  this  enormous  increase  of  42,000  is  nearly  all  accounted  for 
•by  the  great  spread  of  organization  during  «the  year  among  the 
cloak  and  suit  makers  of  New  York  City  following  the  strike  of 
last  summer.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  weight  of- this  one  trade  in  the  group  average. 
Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  relatively  highly  paid  trade, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  mere  change  in  the  weight  of  one  trade 
is  a  large  element  in  the  rise  in  the  group  average.  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  wages  were  actually  increased  to  some  extent  in 
this  trade  after  the  strike.  While,  therefore,  wages  in  the  gar- 
ment trades  were  doubtless  at  a  higher  level  in  1911,  the  extent  of 
the  change  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  general  averages  for  the  two 
years,  which  undoubtedly,  under  the  influence  of  the  change  in 
number  of  cloak  and  suit  makers  reporting  in  the  two  years,  ex- 
aggerates whatever  chanpre  actually  occurred  in  that  group,  with 
similar  influence  to  some  extent  also  on  the  general  average  for 
all  trades.  There  is  thus  in  this  quarter  another  striking  example 
of  the  disturbing  effect  on  averages  of  changes  in  union  member- 
ship, which  has  frequently  been  noted  in  previous  Bulletins 
and  reports. 

Turning  to  quarterly  earnings  of  union  members,  which  are  the 
most  significant  index  of  the  economic  condition  of  labor  since 
they  gauge  the  income  of  labor  as  affected  either  by  amount  of 
work  or  wages,  it  is  found  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1911,  or- 
ganized men  averaged  $212.53  as  against  $214.00  for  1910.  Com- 
parison with  years  before  1910  shows  that  the  1911  average  is 
considerably  above  those  for  1907,  1908  or  1909,  but  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  for  1906  when  the  average  was  $212.26  or  only 
27  cents  below  this  year's  average.  In  the  following  table  are 
comparative  figures  for  the  several  groups  and  subgroups  of  trades. 
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Atxbaob  Eabnikos  of  Male  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  in  the  First  Quarter,  bt 
Industries  and  Trades,  1906-1911. 


AVERAGE  QUARTERLY  KARNINOS.  Numbor 

 "  •  employed, 


Groups  of  Trades. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1911. 

$220 

$198 

$189 

9194 

$201 

$190 

90,221 

215 

238 

240 

255 

249 

4,040 

211 

196 

205 

214 

202 

68,195 

«r>_  _  •  1  J  •    1  _  A.  J.  1  _  1  

123 

139 

144 

142 

129 

17,986 

224 

214 

216 

227 

231 

59,445 

234 

262 

236 

238 

257 

276 

26,543 

254 

272 

261 

282 

238 

217 

11,752 

174 

172 

172 

180 

187 

16,404 

Ino 

151 

150 

154 

170 

148 

2,910 

167 

174 

169 

174 

187 

1,836 

162 

154 

120 

164 

163 

185 

88,877 

159 

156 

113 

163 

158 

188 

79,088 

190 

123 

90 

151 

178 

157 

1,445 

. .  161 

138 

121 

162 

186 

157 

3,533 

Bootp,  nhoeB  and  gloves  

172 

152 

142 

163 

181 

151 

2.664 

188 

153 

179 

180 

168 

2,147 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding .  .  . 

212 

223 

190 

207 

219 

213 

31,844 

Iron  and  steel  

211 

223 

190 

205 

219 

213 

27,282 

225 

213 

189 

224 

217 

207 

'  3,193 

214 

239 

194 

194 

221 

214 

1,369 

5.  Printing.  Binding,  Etc  

252 

240 

224 

239 

256 

254 

26,413 

194 

187 

164 

186 

201 

191 

9 ,328 

184 

188 

187 

190 

194 

195 

16,696 

178 

185 

186 

191 

188 

199 

8,877 

190 

190 

189 

190 

200 

191 

7.819 

367 

311 

554 

466 

600 

535 

7,946 

147 

152 

118 

114 

135 

141 

6,715 

170 

180 

179 

183 

188 

189 

8,731 

186 

183 

180 

190 

199 

200 

6,081 

154 

164 

155 

157 

159 

163. 

2,305 

152 

196 

221 

198 

203 

194 

1,345 

224 

206 

217 

240 

245 

250 

16,120 

229 

257 

257 

261 

268 

261 

10,813 

196 

205 

156 

194 

177 

197 

6,668 

143 

149 

128 

144 

93 

144 

2.168 

171 

178 

149 

186 

186 

195 

1,437 

312 

306 

319 

300 

282 

247 

1,603 

200 

217 

145 

209 

257 

193 

151 

244 

261 

135 

197 

188 

233 

1,347 

107 

145 

101 

118 

124 

129 

62 

.  $212 

$205 

$200 

$209 

$214 

$213 

378,817 
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'Since  quarterly  earnings  are  a  product  of  number  of  days 
worked  by  daily  pay,  and  since  it  has  been  found  that  while  em- 
ployraen/t  was  decidedly  less  this  year  daily  pay  averaged  gen- 
erally higher,  it  is  apparent  that  the  lower  quarterly  earnings 
this  year  as  compared  with  last,  is  to  be  attributed  to  decreased 
amount  of  work.  Confirming  this  natural  inference  is  the  fact 
that  among  the  leading  groups,  it  is  precisely  in  those  two  in 
which  the  most  marked  decrease  in  employment  was  noted,  that  is, 
in  the  building  and  metal  trades,  in  which  the  decline  in  quarterly 
earnings  is  very  marked,  and  it  is  the  decline  in  these  two  groups 
which  chiefly  accounts  for  the  decline  in  the  general  average. 
The  clothing  trades,  which  reveal  a  wholly  exceptional  amount  of 
increase  in  quarterly  earnings,  present  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral explanation  of  decreased  earnings,  which  is  accounted  for 
entirely  by  the  abnormal  increase  in  daily  pay  which  was  pointed 
out^above  in  considering  average  daily  earnings.  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  further,  that  the  exaggerated  increase  in  daily  pay 
and  quarterly  earnings  in  this  group,  produced  by  mere  change  in 
numbers  reporting,  has  undoubtedly  offset  to  some  extent,  in  the 
general  average  of  quarterly  earnings,  the  downward  tendency 
from  1910  to  1911  due  to  lessened  demand  for  labor.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  decline  in  average  quarterly  earnings  between 
tJie  two  years  was  in  all  probability  really  greater  than  appears 
by  the  averages  as  they  stand  above. 

Another  comparison  of  quarterly  earnings  not  based  on  avera<res 
may  be  made  by  considering  the  distribution  of  quarterly  earn- 
ings reported,  according  to  grades.  A  comparison  by  this  means 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  only 
75.4  per  cent  of  the  male  members  reported  earnings  of  $150  or 
more  this  year  as  compared  with  78.9  per  cent  last  year. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Male  Members  of  Labor  OROAKiZATioNa  According  to  Amount 


Earninob. 


1904.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1911. 

7.5  8.9  2.2  2.9  6.0  3.6  3.9  2.8  10.549 

27.4  21.0  18.8  20.0  24.1  20.8  17.2  21.8  82.460 

41.7  43.3  40.0  39.9  35.5  38.2  38.8  33.2  125,880 

23.4  26.8  38.4  37  2  34.4  37.4  40.1  42.2  159,9.8 


Less  than  $75 

$75-149  

$150-225.... 
Over  $225.  .. 


Total 


100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100  0  378.817 
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Here  again,  however,  the  enormous  change  in  number  of  mem- 
bers reporting  in  the  clothing  trades  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  comparison.  Accordingly,  resort  to  the 
index  numbers  established  by  the  Department  in  1907  for  the 
very  purpose  of  eliminating  such  disturbing  features,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  comparison  of  wages  and  earnings,  is  especially 
desirable  in  this  quarter.  These  index  numbers*  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 

Indbxbs  of  Per  Diem  and  Quarterlt  Earxixos  ix  First  Quarter. 

Indexes. 


Per  diem  Quarterly 

Year.  eamiBgs.  earnings. 

lh{,7    98  98 

isrs   98  96 

1899    99  97 

1900   101  100 

1901   101  103 

1902  : .  102  105 

1903   108  110 

1904   110  106 

1905   114  114 

1906   116  126 

1907   119  122 

1908   120  114 

1909   120  118 

1910   123  124 

1911   125  123 


The  trades  covered  by  these  index  numbers  embraced  over 
200,000  organized  wage-earners.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  test  of 
union  wages  and  earnings  afforded  by  this  method  for  such  a  con- 
siderable body  of  members,  confirms  the  general  results  previously 
indicated  by  averages  as  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  wages 
and  earnings,  but  modifies  those  results  somewhat  as  to  the  degree 
of  change,  very  much  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  discussion 
of  the  averages  above.  That  is,  these  indexes  indicate  a  more 
moderate  upward  movement  of  wages,  and  a  somewhat  greater 
downward  movement  of  quarterly  earnings  under  the  influence  of 
lessened  demand  for  labor,  than  would  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
averages  above. 


*  The  method  of  their  construction  is  explained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stati  ttics  for  1907,  p.  xxix. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

On  March  31,  1911,  the  number  of  trade  unionists  in  New 
York  State  was  495,770,  the  largest  number  ever  recorded.  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  from  October  1,  1910,  to  March  31,  1911,  the 
number  of  members  of  labor  unions  in  the  state  increased  from 
481,924  to  495,770,  a  gain  of  13,846,  or  nearly  three  per  cent. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  74,698  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,  the  increase  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1911,  was  88,544,  or  nearly  twenty-two  per  cent,  the  largest 
twelve-month  gain  ever  recorded  with  the  exception  of  the  increase 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1910. 

Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  Unions,  with  Sbmi-Annual  Incbbasb,  1897-1911. 

organizationb.  members. 


Increase,  Increase, 


Year. 

March. 

Sept.  Sept.-Mar. 

March. 

Sept. 

Sept.-Mar. 

  927 

1.009 

142,670 
179,955 

168,454 
171.067 

1898  

  1,048 

1,087 

39 

11,601 

  1 , 166 

1.320 

69 

173,516 

209,020 

2.449 

  1,452 

1,635 

132 

232,633 

245,381 

23,613 

1901  

  1.742 

1.871 

107 

244,851 

276,141 

♦530 

1902  

  1,930 

2.229 

59 

279,950 

329.101 

3.809 

  2,362 

2,583 

133 

357,102 

396.598 

28.001 

  2,555 

2,504 

♦28 

399.699 

391.676 

4.101 

  2,420 

2,402 

•84 

374.631 

383.236 

♦17.146 

1906  

  2,411 

2,420 

9 

394,270 

398.494 

11.034 

1907  

  2,459 

2,497 

39 

414,719 

436.792 

16.226 

  2,451 

2.444. 

♦46 

398,582 

372.469 

♦38.210 

1909  

  2,398 

2,368 

♦46 

367,139 

372.729 

♦5.220 

1910  

  2,357 

2,457 

♦11 

407,226 

481,924 

34.497 

  2.497  . 

40 

495,770 

13.846 

♦  Decrease 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  during  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1911,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  40  in  the  num- 
ber of  labor  organizations  in  the  state,  this  increase  being  chiefly 
in  the  building  trades  and  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades. 
During  this  six-month  period  51  unions  disbanded  and  26 
amalgamated  with  existing  organizations,  making  a  total  loss  of 
77  unions.  Offsetting  this  loss,  117  new  unions  were  organized, 
the  largest  number  being  among  the  building  trades  (37),  the 
transportation  trades  (19)  and  the  clothing  and  textile  trades 
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(18).  Of  the  26  amalgamations,  7  were  among  the  bricklayers 
of  New  York  City.  Of  the  37  new  unions  organized  among  the 
building  trades,  8  were  electrical  workers  in  up-state  localities, 
5  painters  in  New  York  City  and  4  excavators  and  tunnel  workers 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  Of  the  19  new  unions  in  the  trans- 
portation trades,  7  were  teamsters  in  New  York  City  and  5 
chauffeurs  in  up-state  cities.  Of  the  18  new  organizations  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  trades,  10  were  in  the  cotton  and  knit  goods 
industry  in  the  Cohoes-Amsterdam-Utica  district. 

NuMBES  OF  Labor  Unions  Disbanded,  Amalgamated  or  Organized,  October  1,  1910-April 

1,  1911. 


New 

Dis- 

Amalga^ 

Total 

organi- 

Net 

Industry. 

banded. 

mated. 

lapsed. 

zations. 

change. 

1.  Building,  stoniB  working,  etc  

,  ,  ,   .  7 

16 

23 

37 

+14 

  15 

1 

16 

19 

+3 

  4 

2 

6 

18 

+12 

  8 

8 

10 

+2 

  1 

1 

2 

-tl 

2 

1 

3 

5 

+2 

  1 

2 

3 

1 

—2 

8.  Theaters  and  music  

1 

1 

4 

+3 

1 

+1 

1 

1 

6 

+5 

3 

3 

8 

+5 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending  

2 

1 

3 

3 

7 

2 

9 

3 

—6 

26 

77 

117 

+40 

Of  the  net  six-month  increase  in  membership  of  13,846,  84  per 
cent  was  in  New  York  City,  where  over  5,000  members  were 
added  to  the  unions  in  the  building  trades  and  over  6,500  mem- 
bers to  the  unions  in  the  transportation  trades.  The  increase  in 
the  building  trades  in  Xew  York  City  was  mostly  among  painters 
and  among  excavators  and  tunnel  workers.  The  teamsters  con- 
tributed nearly  5,000  to  the  total  increase  in  the  transportation 
trades.  A  gain  of  2,000  among  the  marine  trades  in  New  York 
City  was  offset  by  a  decrease  of  a  like  number  among  the  long- 
shoremen, and  a  loss  of  1,161  members  in  miscellaneous  trades 
was  more  than  offset  by  a  gain  of  1,517  in  the  printing  trades. 

The  state,  outside  of  New  York  City,  gained  over  2,000  mem- 
bers in  the  building  trades,  over  1,500  in  the  textile  trades  and 
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over  1,200  in  the  wood  working  arid  furniture  trades.  An  ap- 
parent loss  of  1,300  members  in  the  transportation  trades  was  due 
to  the  crediting  to  New  York  City  of  a  telegraphers'  union  with 
1,709  members  formerly  assigned  to  an  up-state  locality.* 


Changbs  in  Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  OROAifizATioNs  in  New  York  City  and  teb 
Remainder  of  the  State,  October  1,  1910,  to  April  1,  1911. 

organizations.  members. 


New  York 

Other 

New  York 

Other 

New  York 

Groups  of  Trades. 

City. 

places. 

City. 

places. 

State. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc  

—7 

+18 

+5,390 

+2,194 

+7,584 

+8 

—2 

+6,539 

—1,318 

+5,221 

—1 

+13 

+79 

+1,662 

+1,641 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc  

—1 

+2 

—90 

—1,681 

—1,671 

+1 

+1,517 
+301 

+209 
+1,238 

+1.726 
+1,539 

+2 

+1 

7.  Food  and  liquors  

—2 

—539 

—206 

—745 

+1 

+2 

—787 

+38 

—740 

9.  Tobacco  

+1  . 

+255 
+590 

+27 
+108 

+282 
+698 

+3 

—1 

+3 

+6 

+19 

+302 

+321 

—1 

+1 

—528 

—151 

—679 

—2 

—5 

—1,161 

—161 

—1,322 

Total  

+7 

+33 

+11,585 

+2,261 

+13,846 

The  membership  of  unions  in  the  first  and  second  class  cities 
of  the  state,  outside  of  the  metropolis,  showed  but  few  changes 
except  in  Buffalo,  Schenectady  and  TItica.  An  increase  in  Buffalo 
of  over  1,800  was  largely  the  result  of  a  growth  in  the  member- 
ship of  carriage  and  wagon  workers ;  a  decrease  in  Schenectady  of 
761  was  due  to  a  loss  of  membership  in  the  metal  trades;  and  an 
increase  in  TJtica  of  446  was  due  to  the  organization  and  growth 
of  unions  of  textile  workers.  Outside  of  the  first  and  second  class 
cities,  the  labor  unions  of  the  state  showed  an  increase^  of  but  200 
members. 

*  As  a  rule  unions  are  credited  to  that  locality  in  which  is  its  regular  meetinf^  place.  The 
telegraphers'  union  referred  to  really  embraces  an  entire  railroad  system  in  its  junsdiction,  but 
under  the  rule  referred  to  has  heretofore  been  credited  to  a  small  up-state  town  where  the  secre- 
tary resides  and  which  is  its  nominal  meeting  place.  Bv  far  the  largest  number  of  members  at 
present  in  any  one  locality,  however,  is  in  New  York  City,  which  is  the  ground  for  crediting  it 
to  the  metropolis. 
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NUMBSB  AND  MbICBEBSHIP  OF  LaBOR  UnIONS  IN  FlRST  AND  SSCOND  ClaSS  CiriBS. 

Mbmbbrb. 


OBQANIZATIONB.  INCRBASB. 


Sept.. 

March, 

In- 

Sept., 

March, 

Per 

City. 

1010. 

1911. 

creaal. 

1910. 

1911. 

Number. 

cent. 

New  Yorkf  

722 

729 

7 

337.509 

349.094 

11,585 

3.4 

166 

165 

*1 

29,216 

31.033 

1,817 

6.2 

79 

77 

*2 

14,261 

14.430 

169 

1.2 

Syracuse  

82 

81 

*1 

8.833 

9.030 

197 

2.2 

81 

81 

8,114 

8.339 

225 

2.8 

66 

58 

2 

8,551 

7.790 

♦761 

*8.9 

Yonkere  

33 

33 

5.062 

4,989 

♦73 

♦1.4 

Utica  

40 

50 

1 

4.444 

4.890 

446 

10.0 

Troy  

47 

47 

4,521 

4.562 

41 

0  9 

Total  

1,315 

1.321 

6 

420.511 

434.157 

13.646 

3.2 

All  other  places  

1,142 

1,176 

34 

61.413 

61.613 

200 

0  3 

Total  sUte  

2,457 

2,497 

40 

481,924 

495,770 

13,846 

2.9 

♦  Decreaae.      f  All  boroughs. 

The  table  below  lists  the  individual  trades  having  a  membership 
of  4,000  or  more  at  the  end  of  March,  1911,  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  last  two  years  and  for  1894.  Each  of  the  32  trades 
in  the  September,  1910,  list  is  included*  and  one  new  trade, 
excavators  and  tunnel  workers,  appears.  In  comparison  both  with 
March  of  previous  years  and  with  September,  1910,  no  marked 
changes  in  membership  are  disclosed  except  among  the  clothing 
trades,  among  teamsters  and  among  painters.  In  general  the 
clo tiling  trades  have  shown  important  gains  in  membership,  mostly 
in  Xew  York  City,  during  the  past  two  years.  The,  increase  in 
the  membership  of  painters  was  due  to  the  organization  of  new 
unions  in  New  York  City  and  the  increase  in  the  membership  of 
teamsters  was  due  partly  to  the  organization  of  new  unions  in 
New  York  City  and  partly  to  the  inclusion  under  teamsters  of 
certain  allied  trades  heretofore  classified  separately. 

♦  Coat  makers  and  pants  makers  are  here  combined  with  pants  and  yeat  makers  and  with  vest 
makers,  heretofore  separately  classified,  as  coat,  pants  and  vest  makers. 
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NtniBER  AND  Membership  of  Labor  Unions  in  Trades  HAViNa  4,000  ob  Mobb  Mbmbbrs. 
JuLT  1,  1894,  AND  March  31,  1909-1911. 

tmiONS.  MEMBERS. 

Trades.  '  "  »  '  '  » 


1894. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1894. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

3 

4 

5 

8 

10,380 

1,020 

3,973 

38,246 

Carpenters  and  joiners  

86 

194 

194 

201 

9,021 

29.198 

27,804 

31,496 

27 

49 

46 

61 

6,742 

15,335 

17,245 

17,928 

25 

97 

93 

102 

4,458 

11,127 

11,874 

15,939 

1 

36 

33 

44 

47 

9,828 

10,626 

14,244 

47 

77 

75 

67 

7.738 

11,030 

10,828 

12.682 

Waist,  dross  and  wrapper  makers.. 

3 

3 

5 

703 

16,263 

11,360 

17 

46 

49 

52 

4,584 

10,475 

10,470 

11,202 

Coat,  pants  and  vest  makers  

§12 

20 

20 

21 

§7,323 

7,834 

11,380 

10,758 

1 

2 

2 

176 

675 

10,175 

Clothing  pressers  

4 

6 

9 

9 

1,085 

760 

2,730 

10,109 

27 

47 

46 

47 

7,068 

9,437 

9,417 

9,881 

47 

52 

51 

51 

8,198 

9,586 

9,277 

9,670 

29 

47 

47 

49 

1.521 

8.730 

8,938 

9,613 

25 

60 

57 

57 

1,669 

6,791 

8,285 

9,320 

24 

51 

51 

47 

3,>53 

7.582 

7,655 

,068 

10 

57 

55 

54 

939 

8.387 

8,190 

7,792 

3 

6 

7 

6 

2.675 

2,730 

4,430 

6,762 

30 

44 

44 

44 

3.158 

5,195 

5,758 

6.954 

2 

5 

5 

6 

393 

5,262 

6,375 

6,876 

31 

44 

45 

48 

2.439 

4.854 

4.826 

5,461 

Firemen,  marine  

U 

5 

4 

3 

J526 

2,170 

3,102 

5,392 

19 

37 

36 

35 

1.864 

4,553 

4,740 

6,307 

til 

55 

54 

58 

t3,895 

6,095 

6.163 

5,296 

11 

11 

10 

11 

1,208 

3,295 

4,116 

6,125 

34 

44 

45 

45 

3,241 

4,924 

4,924 

5,107 

Excavators  and  tunnel  workers. . . 

2 

3 

7 

6.132 

3.770 

6,101 

2 

88 

97 

98 

1,183 

4,417 

4,672 

6,086 

V 

1 

1 

1 

t3,454 

800 

1,800 

4.880 

2 

23 

23 

90 

1,183 

4.046 

4.903 

4,867 

2 

38 

33 

39 

666 

4,529 

5,155 

4,802 

4 

14 

16 

10 

2.703 

3,952 

4.092 

4,223 

*  All  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters, 
t  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 
X  Includes  water  tenders  and  oilers. 
{  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

%  Includes  clothing  cutters  and  trimmers  and  wrappers,  shirt  and  waist  cutters. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  January-March,  1911. 

Forty-six  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  during  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  reports  of  which  were  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  workmen  directly  involved 
numbered  13,377  and  1,405  others  were  compelled  to  stop  work, 
causing  a  loss  of  167,092  working  days  altogether.  This  amount, 
augmented  by  66,665  days  lost  through  labor  disputes  continued 
from  the  preceding  quarter  (October,  November  and  December), 
gives  an  aggregate  loss  for  the  quarter  of  233,757  working  days. 

COMPARATTTS  TaBLE  ShOWINQ  NuMBSR  EnQAOED  AND  TlUE  LoST. 

WoHKiKQ  Days  Lost 
BT  All  Concebned. 

New  Disputes.  » 

,  .  ,  Thereof 

Employees  Concerned.         In  all*   in  disputes 
•  ■  »     disputes    of  earlier 


First  Quarter.  Number.  Directly.  Indirectly.  Total,  in  quarter,  quarter. 

1907                                           50           8.915       6.568  14.483  173,529  12,849 

1908                                           34           1,611          858  2.469  44,131  14.129 

1909                                           31  12,166      7,731  19,897  431.697  69.702 

1910                                           42  18.565       7,462  26.027  998.369  422.830 

1911                                          46  13,377       1,405  14,782  233,757  66,665 


*  Including  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

From  the  table  above,  which  shows  strike  statistics  for  the  first 
quarters  of  the  last  five  years,  these  facts  are  evident  concerning 
the  record  for  1911 :  Disputes  were  slightly  more  numerous  than 
the  average  and  more  frequent  than  in  any  year  since  1907.  The 
number  of  employees  directly  involved  is  considerably  less  than 
in  1910  but  more  than  in  the  preceding  years.  The  number  of 
working  days  lost  was  less  than  one-fourth  the  aggregate  loss  of 
last  year.  This  fact  in  conjunction  with  those  above  noted,  that 
disputes  and  employees  involved  were  above  the  normal,  indicates 
a  shorter  average  duration. 

Large  disputes  were  fewer  and  small  ones  more  numerous.  Only 
nine  caused  losses  of  2,000  days  each,  and  these  are  listed  as  the 
important  disputes  of  the  quarter  in  the  table  following.  Last  year 
eleven  disputes  were  recorded  in  this  class. 
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MoBT  Important  Dispcteb. 


Locality. 
New  York  City... . 
N.  Y.  C.  Railroad. 
New  York  City.  .  . 

Hoosick  Falls  

New  York  City  .  . . 

Buffalo  

Buffalo  

New  York  City. .  . 

Seneca  Falla  

Elmira  


Trade. 

Knee  panti  makers  

Boilermakers  

Paper  box  makers  

Molders  

Express  drivers  

Automobile  painters,  etc. 

Boilermakers  

Matzoth  bakers  

Molders  

Silk  workers  


Date. 

Jan.  3-16  

Feb.  20-   

Feb.  27-Mar.  13.. 

Jan.  6-28  

Mar.  11-22  

Jan.  16-Feb.  4. . . 
Feb.  11-May  13.. 
Jan.  29-Feb.  7... 

Mar.  8-18  

Jan.  25-Feb.  18. . 


♦  To  March  31. 


As  usual,  the  most  important  dispute  of  the  quarter,  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  lost,  was  in  the  clothing  industry  in  New  York 
city,  being  that  of  the  knee  pants  makers.  The  nine  principal 
disputes  produced  65  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  time  lost  in  the 
three  months. 

Causes  or  Disputeh. 

Number  of  Disputes. 


WON  BT — 


Em- 
ploy- 


Caubb  or  Object.  Workers. 

Increase  of  wages   3 

Reduction  of  wages  

Trade  unionism   9 

Employment  of  particular  persons . .  1 

Working  arrangements   1 

Total  disputes   14 

Employees  directly  concerned   5.562 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


Pend- 
ing. 


Total. 

15 
3 

19 
5 
4 


Employees 

directly 
concerned. 
6.633 
303 
4,779 
579 
1.083 


22 
4.079 


8 

3.009 


2 

727 


46 


13.377 


The  table  of  causes  and  results  shows  that  a  larger  number  of 
disputes  were  caused  by  trade  unionism  than  by  wage  demands 
or  any  other  differences.  Although  nine  of  the  nineteen  disputes 
in  this  class  were  won  by  the  workmen,  a  majority  of  the  employees 
involved  were  unsuccessful,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  latest  express 
drivers'  strike  to  enforce  union  demands. 

In  the  wage  disputes,  however,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  partici- 
pants were  successful,  which  is  due  principally  to  the  success  of 
the  knee  pants  makers'  strike  for  increase  of  wages.  Only  two  of 
the  minor  causes  of  disputes  appear  in  this  quarter  s  strikes,  the 
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employment  of  particular  persons  and  the  arrangement  of  work- 
ing conditions  having  produced  five  and  four  strikes,  respectively. 

Fourteen  strikes  involving  5,562  employees  resulted  in  success 
for  the  strikers,  22  involving  4,079  were  unsuccessful  and  eight 
involving  3,009  were  compromised. 

State  Intervention  in  Disputes. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  intervened  in  19  disputes,  or  in  four  more  than 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  interventions  of  the  quarter  and  presents  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  last  three  years.  As  usual  the  Bureau's  work 
was  confined  to  mediation  and  conciliation  as  distinguished  from 
arbitration. 


NuMBBR  or  Disputes  in  Which 
Intxbvention  Occurbbd. 


First  Quarter.  Total. 

1908   17 

1909   19 

1910   15 

1911   19 


Before 
strike. 
1 
2 
1 
1 


By 


Number  of 
disputes  in 

which 
conferences 
were 
arranged. 
7 
4 
5 
6 


Settle- 
ments 
directlj- 
effected. 
5 
3 
3 
3 


Following  are  brief  summaries  of  each  case  of  intervention  in 
the  quarter : 

Albany:  Plumbers.  (See  detailed  a<!COUi]t  published  in  the  March 
BiTLLETiN,  page  53.) 

Amsterdam  and  Fonda:  20O  broom  makers  employed  in  five  factories 
struck  November  25  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  November  29  and  suggested  con- 
ference of  employers  with  committee  from  employees  on  strike.  Employers 
refused  to  meet  committee  and  stated  that  if  strikers  did  not  return*  to 
work  under  old  conditions  they  would  secure  new  employees  to  fill  their 
places.  A  second  intervention  was  undertaken  on  January  30  by  request  of 
the  broom  makers.  It  was  again  suggested  to  employers  that  they  meet  In 
conference  with  a  committee  from  their  former  employees.  Employers  stated 
that  their  fa<^tories  were  running  full-handed  and  that  a  conference  would 
be  of  no  avail. 

Buffalo:  Boilermakers.  (See  detailed  account  in  the  March  Bulletin, 
page  51.) 

Buffalo:  333  painters,  trimmers  and  upholsterers  employed  in  an  auto- 
mobile factory  struck  January  16  against  introduction  of  piece  work.  Bureau 
intervened  February  2  and  arranged  a  conference  between  officers  representing 
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the  firm,  the  local  and  the  international  union,  which  was  held  February  4 
and  resulted  in  a  compromise  settlement.  Strikers  returned  to  work  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Little  Falls:  Machinists.  (See  detailed  account  in  the  March  Bulletin, 
page  62.) 

Lockport:  A  second  intervention  in  the  strike  of  40  molders  which  began 
June  30,  1910,  was  undertaken  by  request  of  the  union  representative  on 
February  17.  Representatives  of  the  two  firms  involved  were  interviewed 
and  asked  to  meet  in  conference  with  a  committee  from  the  molders.  The 
first  firm  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  shop  had  been  running  full-handed 
since  August  1.  Other  employer  consented  to  reinstate  all  strikers  except 
one  and  to  grant  the  increase  demanded,  but  when  a  committee  from  the 
union  waited  on  him  he  refused  to  stand  by  the  proposition.  No  settlement 
was  made. 

New  York  Central  Railroad:  About  703  boilermakers  employed  in  railway 
repair  shops  at  Albany,  Buflfalo,  New  York  City,  Oswego,  Rochester  and 
Syracuse  struck  February  20  against  introduction  of  piece  work  in  the  Col- 
linwood,  Ohio,  and  Elkhart,  Indiana,  shops.  The  strike  is  still  in  progress 
(June  22)  and  a  detailed  account  of  intervention  by  the  Bureau  will  be  pub- 
lished when  the  dispute  is  terminated. 

New  York  City:  20  bank  clerks  employed  in  four  banks  struck  February 
11  and  on  following  dates  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  shorter  hours  of 
labor.  Bureau  intervened  February  14  and  asked  members  of  the  bankers* 
association  to  meet  the  men  and  try  to  adjust  the  trouble.  A  conference  was 
arranged  with  one  employer  but  he  refused  to  act  individually  as  the  matter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  association.  Another  effort  was  made  March  1  to 
bring  about  a  conference  between  the  president  of  the  bankers'  association 
and  a  committee  of  the  clerks  but  the  former  refused  to  go  into  conference  or 
to  recognize  the  union  in  any  way.  Strike  ended  May  18  in  a  compromise, 
working  hours  being  reduced  but  the  union  not  recognized. 

New  York  City:  46  bed  spring  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
February  27  for  increase  of  wages  and  a  signed  agreement.  Bureau  inter- 
vened March  3  and  endeavored  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  employer 
and  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  a  committee  of 
the  former  employees.  The  employer  refused  to  meet  either  the  union  repre- 
sentative or  any  member  of  a  committee.  After  the  strike  had  lasted  about 
two  weeks  the  firm  filled  the  places  of  the  strikers  by  employing  non-union 
men. 

New  York  City:  80  bookbinders  employed  in  one  establishment  struck 
January  2a  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages  to  the  union 
scale.  Bureau  intervened  January  30  and  on  February  3  sent  letters  to  the 
firm  and  the  union,  suggesting  that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
An  adverse  answer  was  received.  Finally  the  parties  met  in  conference  and 
the  trouble  was  adjusted,  the  union  recognized  and  wages  increased.  Strike 
ended  February  16. 

New  York-Brooklyn:  48  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck  March  6  for 
increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  working  hours  and  recognition  of  the  union. 
Bureau  intervened  March  28  and  asked  employers  to  meet  a  committee  of 
the  strikers  to  adjust  the  dispute  but  they  refused  to  do  so,  giving  as  their 
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reason  that  such  action  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  union.  Half  the 
strikers  returned  to  work  on  May  15  and  the  places  of  others  were  filled  with 
new  hands. 

Xew  York  City:  70  embroiderers  in  one  factory  struck  March  4  for  in- 
crease of  wages,  recognition  of  the  union  and  reduction  of  working  hours. 
Bureau  intervened  March  13,  interviewed  employers  and  union  representa- 
tives and  tried  to  promote  a  conference  but  the  employer  refused  to  go  into 
a  conference  with  the  people  on  strike.  On  March  1&,  however,  the  employer 
met  the  union  committee  and  granted  the  demands. 

Xew  York  City:  73  grocery  teamsters  employed  by  three  firms  struck 
Ferbuary  23  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages.  Bureau 
intervened  February  27,  interviewed  both  parties  and  asked  the  employers' 
attorney  to  meet  the  strikers  in-  a  conference.  He  stated  that  no  increase 
could  be  granted  at  the  time  and  the  conference  was  deferred.  No  settlement 
was  made  but  the  employers  reported  that  strikers'  places  were  filled  with 
new  hands  by  March  8. 

New  York  City:  10  iron  workers  employed  on  one  building  struck 
February  1  for  employment  of  iron  workers  instead  of  metallic  lathers  to  do 
certain  work.  Bureau  interevened  February  24  and  sought  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference but  both  sides  remained  firm  in  their  contention  for  jurisdiction. 
Firm  reported  that  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  with  new  hands  by 
March  2. 

New  York-Brooklyn:  115  knee  pants  makers  employed  in  one  factory 
struck  December  14  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages. 
Bureau  intervened  January  1^  and  arranged  a  conference  between  employers 
and  representatives  of  the  strikers,  which  was  held  January  21.  The  con- 
ference resulted  in  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages,  and  ter- 
minated the  dispute. 

New  York  City:  60  marine  engineers  and  assistants  employed  on  city 
ferryboats  presented  demands  on  January  5  for  reinstatement  of  an  engineer 
who  had  been  dropped  from  the  service.  As  a  strike  was  threatened,  the 
Bureau  intervened  on  the  same  day  and  conferred  with  both  parties,  advising 
the  president  and  committee  of  the  engineers  not  to  break  off  negotiations  but 
to  have  the  men  remain  at  work.  Several  conferences  were  held  and  an 
agi'eeable  understanding  was  reached  without  stoppage  of  work. 

New  York  City:  400  matzoth  bakers  employed  in  seven  establishments 
struck  January  29  for  recognition  of  the  union,  increase  of  wages  and  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours.  Bureau  intervened  February  7,  interviewed  both  sides 
and  tried  to  arrange  a  conference.  Employer  consented  to  meet  the  union 
representative  but  the  union  refused  to  permit  the  conference.  Dispute  ended 
February  8  with  partial  recognition  of  the  union,  increase  of  wages  and 
reduction  of  hours,  as  a  result  of  mediation  by  a  committee  of  Ra/bbis. 

New  York-Queens:  1,800  paper  box  makers  in  54  factories  struck  Febru- 
ary 27  for  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  and  union  recognition. 
Bureau  intervened  March  1,  interviewed  both  parties  and  asked  the  president 
and  other  members  of  the  manufacturers'  association  to  confer  with  the 
strikers,  but  they  refused  to  do  so.  On  March  14,  26  independent  firms  signed 
trade  agreements  with  the  union  and  strikers  in  other  shops  returned  to  work 
under  old  conditions. 
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New  York  City:  37  team&ters  employed  by  one  grocery  struck  December 
27  for  recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  January  3,  requesting  em- 
ployer to  confer  with  a  committee  of  his  former  employees.  He  refused  as  he 
was  hiring  new  employees.   Places  were  filled  by  January  23. 


In  the  September,  1910,  Bulletin  (p.  357)  was  published  the 
so-called  "  protocol  of  an  agreement "  which  terminated  the  great 
cloak  makers'  strike  of  last  summer  in  New  York  City,  and  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  permanent  provisions  contained  in  it  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  industrial  relations  and  other  conditions  in  the  industry, 
was  generally  regarde<l  as  of  unusual  significance  for  the  progress 
of  industrial  peace.  The  board  of  arbitration  provided  for  in  that 
agreement,  on  ifarch  14  handed  down  a  decision  covering  a  num- 
ber of  matters  which  had  been  submitted  to  it.  In  addition  to  its 
verdict  on  the  specific  questions  submitted,  this  decision  practically 
contains  a  succinct  review  of  the  operation  of  the  protocol  for  the 
first  six  months  of  its  existence  and  is  therefore  reproduced  here 
in  full,  together  with  the  rules  and  plans  of  procedure  adopted 
for  the  board  of  grievance  established  by  the  protocol. 

BEFORE  THE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATTOX  OF  THE  CTX)AK,  SUIT,  AND 
SKIRT  MANUFACIX^RERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  AND  CLOAK 
MAKERS*  UNION. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Complaint  of  the 
Manufacturebs,  against  The  Unions. 

JvHus  Henry  Cohen^  Attorney  for  Tlie  Manufacturers. 
Meyer  Lonrlon,  Attorney  for  The  Unions. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  September,  1910,  the  protracted  strike  in  the  cloak 
industry  was  terminated  by  a  peace  pact  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Association  of  Cloak  Manufacturers  and  those  of  the  labor  unions. 

This  instrument,  styled  The  Protocol,  recites  the  desire  of  the  contracting 
parties  "  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  future  relations 
between  the  Manufacturers  and  their  employees,"  and  contains  numerous 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  such  relations  and  of  the  conditions  of  work 
of  the  employees.  Chief  among  such  provisions  are  those  relating  to  sanitary 
standards  to  be  observed  in  the  shops  and  factories,  the  limitation  upon 
hours  of  labor,  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  wage  scale,  in  certain  branches 
of  the  industry,  and  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  give  preference  to  the 
membe*-*"  of  the  unions  in  hiring  help. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Protocol  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not  intended 
as  a  temporary  agreement,  but  as  a  permanent  treaty,  designed  to  avert 
violent  contests  between  the  manufacturers  and  workers  for  all  time. 


Arbitration  in  the  Cloak  Makins  Trade. 
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To  this  end  the  Protocol  attempted  to  establish  efficient  agencies  for  the 
orderly  adjustment  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise  between  the  employers 
and  employees,  without  cessation  of  work  or  other  serious  business  disturb- 
ances in  the  trade. 

The  agencies  so  established  are  three  in  number: 

1.  A  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  composed  of  seven  members,  two  nominees 
of  the  manufacturers,  two  nominees  of  the  unions,  and  three  representatives 
of  the  public.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  inspect  all  shops  and  factories, 
and  to  establish  proper  sanitary  standards  to  which  the  manufacturers  agree 
to  conform. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Grievances,  consisting  of  four  members,  two  repre- 
senting each  side  to  the  protocol.  This  committee  is,  at  least  potentially, 
by  far  the  most  vital  instrument  operating  under  the  Protocol.  All  com- 
plaints, grievances  and  misunderstandings  arising  between  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cloak  manufacturers  organized  in  the  Associotion  and  their  thou- 
sands of  employees  are  to  be  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  if  the  committee  is  prompt  in  operation,  just  in  its  decisions, 
and  effective  in  the  execution  of  its  decrees,  it  may  contribute  much  to- 
wards the  stability  of  the  Protocol  and  the  permanency  of  the  adjustment 
under  its  terms. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Grievances  is  essentially  a  board  of  mediation,  and 
since  it  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  representing  each  side, 
occasions  may  arise  in  which  the  committee  may  be  equally  divided,  and 
thus  fail  of  a  decision.  To  prevent  such  deadlocks  and  also  to  provide  for 
a  tribunal  to  pass  upon  disputed  questions  of  interpretation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Protocol  and  the  more  general  and  important  controversies 
between  the  parties  to  it;  a  Board  of  Arbitration  is  created,  consisting  of 
one  nominee  of  the  manufacturers,  one  nominee  of  the  unions,  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  public. 

From  the  evidence  submitted  upon  this  hearing  and  the  statement  of  coun- 
sel for  both  sides,  the  Board  is  convinced  that  the  Protocol  has  during  the 
six  months  of  its  operation  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  drafters, 
and  that  its  operations  have  on  the  whole  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  relations  of  the  employers  and  employees  in  the  cloak  industry. 

From  the  first  report  made  by  the  Board  of  SanKary  Control  and  sub- 
mitted in  evidence  upon  this  hearing,  it  appears  that  the  said  Board  has 
during  the  short  period  of  its  existence  inspected  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  shops,  and  reinspected  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  such  sliops.  The 
inspections  were  made  by  men  of  experience  and  ability,  and  were  accom- 
plished at  an  extraordinary  low  expense.  The  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
reports  that  its  investigators  have  as  a  rule  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  shops,  and  that  in  most  cases  they  have  been 
actively  assisted  in  their  investigations  by  both  employers  and  employees. 
Some  tangible  results  seem  to  have  been  accomplished  already  by  the  work 
of  the  Sanitary  Board,  but  the  main  value  of  that  work  so  far  has  been  the 
study  and  description  of  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  shops  in  the 
cloak  industry  and  the  specific  recommendations  for  improvements.  The 
work  of  that  Committee,  extensive  and  thorough  as  it  has  been,  is  only  in 
its  beginning,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  active  aid  of 
the  employers  and  employees,  it  will  eventually  succeed  in  establishing  and 
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maintaining  high  sanitary  standards  in  all  cloak  manufacturing  shops  of 
this  city. 

The  work  of  the  Grievance  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  been 
as  succedsful  as  that  of  the  Sanitary  Board.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  fault  for  the  defective  operation  of  the  Conmiittee  does  not 
lie  with  its  members  or  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
representatives  of  both  sides  to  the  Protocol,  were  at  all  times  animated 
by  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  adjust  all  grievances  brought  before  them 
promptly  and  equitably,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  succeeded  in 
adjusting  disputes  in  a  very  large  number  of  individual  cases  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned  in  such  disputes.  The  record  before  us  shows 
that  witliin  the  six  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Protocol,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  were  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  of 
this  number  one  hundred  and  seven  have  been  adjusted,  and  only  twelve 
were  pending  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  before  this  Board.  The  decisions 
in  all  cases  were  unanimous  or  nearly  so,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
serious  divisions  between  the  representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
in  any  case.  But  the  Grievance  Committee  when  established  by  the  Pro- 
tocol, was  largely  an  experiment.  The  Protocol  was  very  meagre  on  tho 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee,  and  wholly  failed  to  provide 
for  proper  rules  of  its  procedure.  The  Grievance  Committee  thus  had  to 
evolve  its  own  methods  in  the  light  of  its  experience  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  as  they  arose  from  time  to  time.  A  few  month  after  the 
organization  of  the  Committee,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  members  and  to  adopt  certain  rules  for  the  orderly  hearing  and 
disposition  of  complaints.  Finally  it  was  attempted  to  adopt  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  set  of  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Committee,  and  in  that 
attempt  certain  differences  of  opinion  developed  between  counsel  for  both 
sides. 

The  disputes  between  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  now  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  arise  principally  from  the  defective  operation  of  the 
Grievance  Committee  and  the  failure  to  adopt  proper  rules.  The  Manufaa- 
turers'  Protective  Association,  which  initiated  the  hearing  before  our  Board, 
thus  complains  that  the  unions  have  repeatedly  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  Protocol  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  cessation  of  work  pend- 
ing the  adjustment  of  any  controversy  between  employers  and  employees; 
that  the  employees  have  in  many  cases  discriminated  against  such  of  their 
coemployees  who  had  been  working  during  the  strike;  that  a  number  of 
workers  had  refused  to  work  on  piece  work,  although  the  prices  for  such 
work  had  been  adjusted  and  agreed  upon;  that  the  unions  had  been  lax 
in  enforcing  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  upon  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  representatives  of  the  unions  had  failed  to  co-operate  with 
those  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  effort  to  axiopt  suitable  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol. 

Tlie  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  file  counter  charges  against  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  them  have  discriminated  against  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol,  especially 
against  members  of  the  Price  Committee  and  Shop  Chairman;  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  refused  to  pay  their  employees  for  legal  holidays,  and 
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have  not  maintained  the  schedule  of  wages  fixed  hy  the  Protocol  that  some 
of  its  members  have  failed  to  install  electric  machines,  and  the  Manufac- 
turers* Association  has  in  a  number  of  cases  failed  to  enforce  the  decision 
of  the  Grievance  Committee  against  the  Association  members,  and  also  that 
in  several  cases  employees  who  had  made  complaints  to  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee had  been  disciplined  by  their  employers. 

In  addition  to  these  complaints,  all  of  which  may  be  said  to  arise  out 
of  the  imperfect  operation  of  the  Grievance  Committee  and  the  inadequate 
enforcement  of  its  decrees,  the  following  grievances  and  disputes  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  arbitration: 


1.  That  the  unions  have  refused  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  to 
certain  new  members  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association  who  had  entered 
into  individual  contracts  with  the  unions  prior  to  their  membership  in  the 
Association. 

2.  That  the  unions  had  decided  to  abolish  week  work  in  all  departments, 
except  for  cutters,  pressers  and  sample  makers,  and  that  they  had  taken 
such  decision  without  consultation  with  the  manufacturers. 


1.  That  certain  members  of  the  Association  have  established  and  are 
establishing  shops  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  are  operating  such 
shops  under  standards  and  conditions  inferior  to  those  provided  by  the 
Protocol. 

2.  That  several  members  of  the  Association  are  employing  contractors 
outside  of  New  York  who  likewise  operate  their  shops  under  standards 
and  conditions  inferior  to  those  provided  by  the  Protocol. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  disputes,  the  Manufacturers*  Association  ask 
for  a  ruling  from  the  Board  of  Arbitration  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
Section  Fourteenth  of  the  Protocol,  which  deals  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  so-called  "  Preferential  Union  Shop." 

The  Board  of  Arbitration  at  its  recent  sessions  has  only  had  time  to  deal 
with  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  it,  and  has  disposed 
of  the  following  matters  and  controversies  submitted  to  it: 

1.  The  adoption  of  definite  rules  and  plan  of  procedure  for  the  Grievance 
Committee. 

2.  The  status  of  new  members  of  the  Association  who  have  unexpired  indi- 
vidual contracts  with  the  unions. 

3.  The  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Protoool  to  shops  operated  by 
members  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Rules  and  Plans  of  Pbocedure  of  the  Grievance  Committee. 
Upon  this  subject  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  had 
met  between  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  had  agreed  upon  a 
large  number  of  proposed  rules,  among  others,  increasing  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Committee  to  ten,  five  representing  each  side,  and  changing 
its  name  to  "  Board  of  Grievance.**  The  points  upon  which  the  parties 
failed  to  agree  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration  for  settlement. 
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One  of  such  dispuU's  arose  over  a  provision  urged  by  the  unions  which 
would  in  effect  autliorize  the  representatives  of  the  unions  upon  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  or  other  persons  d<»8ignated  by  them,  to  inspect  shops  even 
where  no  formal  complaint  had  been  lodged  against  the  employer,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  were  being  lived  up 
to  in  such  shops,  and  also  in  order  to  afford  the  unions  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  informal  complaints  so  as  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
brought  before  the  Grievance  Committee.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
unions  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  complete  justice  could  not 
be  done  to  the  employees  for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  would  fail  to 
present  grievances  even  if  they  were  thoroughly  justified,  for  fear  of  being 
disciplined  by  the  employer;  and  that,  on  the  other  land,  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  unions  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing before  the  Grievance  Committee  complaints  of  a  trivial  nature.  The 
Manufacturers'  Association  objected  to  such  a  rule  on  the  ground  that  fre- 
quent and  arbitrary  visits  of  union  reprent-ntatives  in  tiie  shop  might  stimu- 
late unnecessary  complaints,  disturb  sl.op  routine,  and  cause  needless  friction 
between  the  employers  and  employees.  The  Board  recognized  the  strength 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  settled  the  following  provision  in  a 
way  which  it  believes  does  justice  to  both  sides: 

"  The  Clerks  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Each  clerk  shall  appoint  as  many  deputy  clerks  as  shall  be  required 
for  the  expeditious  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board.  Upon  written 
request  of  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Grievances,  a  Committee  of  two, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Board  or  of  Clerks  or  Deputy  Clerks,  one 
representing  each  side,  shall  visit  any  shop  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  are  being  observed  and  report  on 
the  conditions  of  such  shop  to  the  Board." 

This  provision  to  be  adopted  as  Section  4  of  the  Rules  and  Plan  of  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Board  of  Grievances. 

Another  disputed  question  arose  over  the  methods  of  securing  speedy  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  and  effective  execution  of  its  decrees. 
This  was  settled  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  by  the  following  provisions 
to  be  adopted  as  sections  17,  18,  and  19  respectively  of  the  Rules  and  Plan 
of  Procedure  of  the  Board  of  Grievances: 

"Section  17.  If  a  grievance  arises  because  of  the  general  stoppage  of  the 
work  of  a  shop  or  department  of  a  shop,  either  by  direction  of  the  employer 
or  because  of,  or  by  the  concurrent  action  of,  the  employees,  upon  complaint 
receiveil.  the  clerks  or  the  deputies  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the  shop 
or  department  where  the  trouble  occurs.  If  the  employer  is  responsible  for 
the  stoppage  he  shall  upon  the  demands  of  the  clerks  or  their  deputies 
immediately  recall  all  his  employees  pending  the  adjustment  by  the  Board 
of  any  grievance  he  may  have,  and  he  shall  thereupon  frame  and  present 
his  grievance.  If  the  employees  are  responsible  for  the  stoppage,  notice 
shall  be  immediately  given  to  them  to  return  to  work  pending  adjustment 
of  the  grievances  by  the  Board  and  the  chairman  of  the  Price  Committee 
shnll  immediately  direct  them  to  return  to  work. 

"  Si  ction  18.  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Section  17  of  these  rules  or 
of  Sect -on  17  of  the  Protocol,  by  either  employer  or  employee  shall  constitute 
a  grievaiico  to  he  presented  to  the  Board  of  Grievances.    If.  after  hearing, 
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tht:  IJoard  finds  the  defendant  guilty,  the  order  of  the  Board  shall  be  made 
the  basis  of  prompt  discipline  in  the  Association  or  the  Unions  as  the 
case  may  be.  Such  discipline  shall  consist  of  a  suitable  fine  or  expulsion. 
'J  he  action  so  taken  shall  forthwith  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Board  of 
Grievances. 

•*  Section  19.  Copies  of  the  three  preceding  paragraphs  and  of  paragraph  17 
of  the  Protocol  in  English,  and  translations  thereof  in  Italian  and  Yiddish, 
shall  be  posted  in  every  shop  of  the  manufacturers  and  in  all  of  the  meeting 
rooms  of  the  unions  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan." 

In  conjunction  with  these  provisions,  the  Board  of  Arbitration  also  adopted 
a  rule  reading  as  follows: 

"All  namee  of  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  latter  to  the  unions  before  the  admission  of  such  candidates, 
in  order  to  afford  such  unions  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  Association 
with  the  records  of  such  candidates  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  their  fac- 
tories and  their  treatment  of  employees." 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  rules  of  the  (Jri+^vaijce  Committee,  the 
unions  also  urged  a  provision  to  the  efl'ect  that  no  chairman  of  a  Price 
Committee  or  Shop  Chairman  should  be  discharged  by  his  employer  unless 
upon  charges  made  before  the  Board  of  Grievances  and  sustained  by  the 
latter.  It  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  this  proposed  amendment,  that  it  w^as 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Chairman  of  Price  Committees  and  the 
Shop  Chairmen  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  officials  had  been  frequently  dis- 
ciplined by  their  employers  and  that  it  had  become  difficult  to  secure  men 
to  act  in  such  capacities.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  disciplining  of  employees  by  their  employers  for  reasons  above  men- 
tioned constitutes  a  clear  violation  of  the  Protocol  in  each  case,  and  the 
proper  subject  for  a  complaint  before  the  Board  of  Grievances.  With  the 
speedy  and  effective  procedure  now  provided  for  the  Board  of  Grievances, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  an  employee  or  shop  official  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against  should  not  be  able  to  secure  his  rights  through  the  ordi- 
nary channels  provided  by  the  Protocol.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  there- 
fore rejects  the  proposed  amendment. 


Upon  this  point  the  unions  did  not  object  in  principle  to  the  recognition  of 
such  members  and  the  extension  of  the  t<*rms  of  the  Protocol  to  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  the  terms 
of  the  Protocol  were  fully  complied  with  by  the  membors  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Board  of  Arbitration  was  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  amended 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  both  employers  and  employees  were  given 
an  effective  instrument  for  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  by 
each  other,  and  therefore  ruled  that  the  new  members  of  the  .Association  are 
to  be  recognized  by  the  unions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  members 
of  the  Association,  and  that  the  operation  of  the  Protocol  is  to  extend  to 
all  such  members  alike. 
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This  subject  was  taken  up  for  consideration  as  the  last  point,  and  could 
uot  receive  as  complete  treatment  as  the  other  subjects  dealt  with  by  the 
Board  of  Arbitration.  From  the  statements  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  it 
appeared  that  several  manufacturers,  members  of  the  Association,  had,  both 
during  and  after  the  late  strike,  established  shops  or  factories  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  shops  and  factories  are  still  being  operated. 
The  unions  now  contend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  apply  to  all 
shops  and  factories  of  the  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
whether  such  shops  and  factories  are  located  in  the  City  of  New  York  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  it,  while  the  manufacturers  contend  that  the  operation  of 
the  Protocol  is  limited  territorially  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  is  not 
binding  upon  shops  and  factories  maintained  by  their  members  outside  of 
th«  City  of  New  York.  The  Board  unanimously  inclines  to  the  view  of  the 
unions  on  this  question.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  signing  the  Protocol  both 
parties  thereto  intended  to  provide  for  certain  &tai)dards  and  conditions  of 
work  tending  to  raise  the  level  of  the  trade,  to  better  the  lot  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  regulate  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner.  This  intention  could  obviously  not  be  carried 
out  satisfactorily  if  the  employers  were  permitted  to  evade  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Protocol  by  the  expedient  of  establishing  shops  outside  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  We  are  further  inclined  to  believe  that  such  prac- 
tice, if  encouraged,  would  eventually  prove  disastrous  to  the  Association  as 
well  as  the  unions,  that  it  would  tend  to  disintegrate  the  Association  by 
stimulating  unfair  competition  which  would  in  the  long  run  destroy  the 
principal  objects  for  which  the  Association  was  formed,  and  possibly  drive 
the  business  outside  of  New  York  City.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  Board 
that  the  salvation  of  the  cloak  manufacturing  industry  lies  in  the  ever 
greater  extension  of  such  fair  and  humane  arrangements  as  are  embodied 
in  the  Protocol,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  to  curtail  its  operations,  both 
parties  to  it  should  on  the  contrary  make  every  eflfori  to  extend  its  terri- 
tory until  the  entire  trade,  both  employers  and  employed,  are  carrying  on 
their  mutual  work  under  its  beneficent  sway. 

It  was  argued,  however,  by  counsel  for  the  Association,  that  the  latter 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject  or  to  confer  upon  it  with  the 
unions.  Counsel  was  confident  that  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  would 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  without  our  intervention, 
and  we  delayed  making  a  finding  upon  the  subject,  preferring  to  settle  the 
controversy  by  a  voluntary  agreement  of  the  parties  rather  than  by  action 
on  our  part.  Should  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  fail  to  agree  upon  this 
subject  within  a  reasonable  time,  this  Board,  upon  the  request  of  either 
party,  will  be  ready  to  resiune  its  deliberations  on  the  subject,  hear  further 
argument  and  make  a  ruling  thereon. 

Upon  the  question  of  interpretation  of  Section  Fourteenth  of  the  Protocol, 
it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  same  be  siibmitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  upon  briefs,  and  if  the  question  should  be  urged  by  either 
side,  the  members  of  this  Board  will  receive  such  briefs  and  make  a  de- 
cision upon  the  points  in  dispute. 
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As  stated  above,  the  Board  of  Arbitration  has  had  no  time  to  pass  upon 
all  the  questions  submitted  to  it  at  its  first  session.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
remaining  questions  will  be  amicably  adjusted  between  the  parties  to  the 
Protocol  without  the  intervention  of  the  Board,  but  should  any  disputes 
remain  unsettled,  the  Board  will  be  ready,  upon  request  by  either  side,  to 
reconvene  as  speedily  as  possible  in  order  to  finish  its  work. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  fair  and  har- 
monious relations  between  the  parties  to  the  Protocol,  and  our  conviction 
that  eventually  the  arrangements  between  employers  and  employees  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Protocol  will  develop  into  a  lasting  and  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  employees  of  the  cloak 
manufacturing  industry,  and  will  serve  as  a  model  for  many  similar  indus- 
tries. It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  plan  so  complicated,  novel  and  untried 
as  that  presented  by  the  terms  of  the  Protocol,  would  take  some  time  before 
it  would  fully  adjust  itself  to  all  the  requirements  and  exigencies  of  the 
industry,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  the  most 
critical  initial  period  of  six  months,  to  our  mind  fully  justifies  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  it  will  work  still  more  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  in 
the  futore. 


Dated,  March  14,  1911. 


RULES  AND  PLANS  OF  PROCEDURE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 


Established  under  the  Protocol  of  Peace  between  the  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Bkirt  Manufacturers*  Protective  Association  and  the  various  Local  Unions 
represented  by  the  Joint  Board. 

For  brevity,  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is  herein  referred  to  as  the 
"  Manufacturers,"  the  Local  Unions  and  Joint  Board  are  referred  to  as  the 
**  Unions,"  and  where  both  parties  are  meant  they  are  referred  to  as  the 
"  Parties." 


I.  Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  these  rules  and  plan  of  procedure, 
the  members  of  the  Grievance  Committee,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  Pro- 
tocol of  Peace,  shall  constitute  themselves  into  a  Board,  and  shall  there- 
after be  known  as  "  The  Board  of  Grievances." 

Hereafter  in  these  rules  it  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Board." 

II.  The  Board  shall  immediately  elect  two  chairmen,  one  from  each  side, 
who  shall  preside  alternately,  for  two  weeks. 

Term  of  Officb. 

III.  These  officers  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 


LOUIS  D.  BRAN'DBIS, 
H.AJdlUrON  HOLT, 
MORRIS  HILLQWT, 


Arhitratora. 


GRIEVANCE. 


The  Board  of  Grievances. 
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Office  of  Clerks. 

IV.  The  clerks  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  until  their  successors  are 
ehcted.  Each  clerk  shall  appoint  as  many  deputy  clerks  as  shall  be  required 
for  the  expeditious  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board. 

Upon  tlie  written  request  of  any  members  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  a 
committee  of  two,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Board  or  clerks  or  deputy 
cUiks,  one  representing  each  side,  shall  visit  any  shop  for  the  purpose  of 
jiHcertaining  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  are  being  observed,  and 
icj  ort  on  the  conditions  of  such  shop  to  the  Board. 

V.  A  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Quorum. 

VI.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  members  from  each  side.  Three  mem- 
liers  from  each  party  (The  Manufacturers  and  the  Union)  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

Regular  Meetings. 

VII.  The  Board  shall  meet  regularly  at  designated  and  appointed  times 
and  places  once  a  w<»ek.  Meetings  may  be  postponed  by  mutual  consent  and 
records  of  such  postponement  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes. 

Special  Meetings. 

VIII.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  only  in  cases  of 
emergency,  or  where  prompt  or  immediate  action  is  necessary,  and  may  be 
crtllod  by  the  chairman  of  either  side. 

Calendar. 

IX.  Tlie  Board  shall  have  a  regular  calendar  at  each  regular  meeting. 
The  clerks  shall  prepare  a  calendar  of  cases  to  be  disposed  of,  and  such 
cases  shall  be  disposed  of  in  regular  order,  unless  special  rules  be  made  by 
tlio  Board. 

Order  of  Trial. 

X.  Cases  shall  be  plaeed  upon  the  calendar  in  the  order  in  which  they  arc 
received,  i.  e.,  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  complaints. 

Trials  and  Hearings. 

XI.  Xo  case  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  Board  until  a  complaint  is  filed  in 
writing.  As  soon  as  a  complaint  is  tiled  the  clerks  or  their  deputies  shall 
make  every  effort  to  adjust  the  controversies.  If  tlio  clerks  agree  their 
decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties,  but  either  party  has  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Bo.ird  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  clerks.  If  the 
clerks  fail  to  agree  on  a  verdict,  the  complaint,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  clerks,  setting  forth  tlieir  findings  as  to  the  facts,  shall  be  presented  at 
tl'.e  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  If  the  reports  of  the  clerks  agree,  the 
Boanl  shall  then  dispose  of  the  matter.  If  issues  are  raised  by  the  two 
reports,  the  case  shall  be  placed  upon  the  calendar  for  trial,  and  the  issues 
shall  be  the  issues  thus  raised  by  the  reports  of  the  clerks.  At  the  time 
of  trial  both  sides  shall  be  heard  and  both  parties  shall  oflTer  their  proofs, 
and  the  Board  shall  receive  and  consider  them.   The  Board  shall  refer  dis- 
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puted  questions  of  fact  to  any  sub-commit  tee  of  the  Board,  equally  consti- 
tuted from  both  parties,  who  shall  report  their  decisions  in  writing  to  the 
Board.  If  both  parties  agree  the  decision  shall  be  final;  but  in  case  any 
question  of  principle  is  involved  in  the  decision,  the  party  deeming  itself 
aggrieved  may  take  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Grievances,  which  appeal 
shall  be  heard  by  the  Board  of  Grievances,  as  any  other  matter  presented 
to  them. 


XII.  A  majority  vote  shall  be  necessary  to  a  decision.  Both  sides  shall 
liave  an  equal  number  of  votes.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  arrive  at 
such  decision,  the  issues  undecided  shall  be  immediately  framed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Orders  and  Entries  of  Decisions. 

XIII.  All  decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  orders 
thereon  shall  be  entered  by  the  clerks. 

The  filing  of  an  order  with  the  clerk  shall  constitute  notice  to  each  party. 

Duplicate  Records. 

XIV.  All  records  of  the  Board  shall  be  kept  in  duplicate  by  the  clerks, 
one  to  be  filed  with  the  Manufacturers  and  one  to  be  filed  with  the  Unions. 

Sanitary  Matters. 

XV.  The  Board  will  not  consider  any  grievances  relating  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions.   These  should  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Control. 


XYl,  If  the  grievance  arises  because  of  the  wrongful  discharge  of  an 
employee,  or  because  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  the 
finding  of  the  Board  in  favor  of  the  employee  shall  entitle  him  to  back 
pay.  in  full,  during  the  period  of  his  non-employment,  pending  hearing  and 
determination  of  the  grievance. 


XVII.  If  a  grievance  arises  because  of  the  general  stoppage  of  work  of  a 
shop  or  department  of  a  sliop,  either  by  direction  of  the  employer  or  because 
of  or  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  employee,  upon  complaint  received, 
the  Clerks,  or  their  deputies,  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the  shop  or 
department  where  the  trouble  occurs.  If  the  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
stoppage,  he  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  clerks,  or  their  deputies,  imme- 
diately recall  all  his  employees,  pending  the  adjustment  by  the  Board  of 
any  grievance  he  may  have,  and  he  shall  thereupon  frame  and  present  his 
grievance;  if  the  employees  are  responsible  for  the  stoppage,  notice  shall 
be  immediately  given  to  them  to  return  to  work  pending  adjustment  of  the 
grievance  by  the  Board  and  the  chairman  of  the  Price  Committee  shall 
immediately  direct  them  to  return  to  work. 


Decisions. 


Wrongful  Discharge  of  Employee  or  Discrimination. 


Shop  Strike,  Lockout  or  General  Refusal  to  Work. 
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Violation  of  Pabagraph  XVII  of  the  Peace  Protocol. 


XVIII.  A  violation  of  the  provision  of  Section  XVII  of  these  rules  or  of 
Section  XVII  of  the  Protocol,  by  either  employer  or  employee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  grievance  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Grievances.  If,  after 
hearing,  the  Board  finds  the  defendant  guilty,  the  order  of  the  Board  shall 
be  made  the  basis  of  prompt  discipline  in  the  Association  or  the  Unions 
as  the  case  may  be.  Such  discipline  shall  consist  of  a  suitable  fine  or 
expulsion.  The  action  bo  taken  shall  forthwith  be  reported  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Grievances. 

All  names  of  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  latter  to  the  Unions  before  the  admission  of  such  candidates, 
in  order  to  afford  such  Unions  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  Association 
with  the  records  of  such  candidates  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  their 
factories  and  their  treatment  of  employees. 


XIX.  Copies  of  the  three  preceding  paragraphs  and  of  Section  XVII  of 
the  Protocol  in  lihiglish,  and  translations  thereof  in  Italian  and  Yiddish, 
shall  be  posted  in  every  shop  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  in  all  of  the 
meeting  rooms  of  the  Unions,  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 


XX.  Matters  for  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  (a)  If  the  Board  of  Grievances 
shall  find  after  the  hearing  of  any  case  before  it,  that  it  cannot  arrive  at 
&  decision  in  accordance  with  the  rules  herein  provided,  it  shall  immediately 
request  the  Board  of  Arbitration  to  convene  and  hear  the  case.  Wherever 
practicable  it  shall  reduce  the  issue  to  an  agreed  statement  of  facta,  or 
prepare  and  submit  for  decision  specified  questions.  So  far  as  practicable 
it  shall  relieve  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  necessity  of  taking  testi- 
mony upon  the  disputed  questions  of  fact. 


(b)  If  the  Board  of  Grievances  shall  find  any  general  grievances  or  abuse, 
which  either  party  has  failed,  after  due  opportunity,  to  correct,  or  if  either 
party  fails  adequately  to  discipline  members  found  guilty  by  the  Board  of 
Grievances,  such  matters  may  be  presented  by  the  party  aggrieved  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  redress,  either  through  its  counsel  or  through  its 
officers,  and  the  hearings  thereon  shall  be  public. 

Conference  of  Both  Parties  Called  by  the  Board  of  Grievances. 

XXI.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Grievances,  a  general 
situation  arises  requiring  adjustment  by  both  organizations,  or  revision  or 
amendment  of  the  Protocol,  it  shall  call  a  conference  of  both  organizations 
by  duly  authorized  representatives  to  consider  and  discuss  such  matters. 
If  such  conference  fails  to  agree,  the  situation  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  adjustment,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Protocol. 

Violation  op  These  Rules. 

XXII.  Failure  to  observe  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  plan  and  rules 
shall  constitute  a  grievance  to  be  tried  before  the  Board. 


Posting  of  These  Notices. 


Matters  for  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 


General  Abuses  or  Grievances. 
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Complaint  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

XXIII.  Failure  to  respond  in  due  course  to  any  notice  given  by  the  clerks 
shall  constitute  a  grievance  to  be  tried  before  this  Board.  Repeated  viola- 
tions shall  be  the  basis  of  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Failure  to  Ck)MPLY  With  Orders  of  This  Board. 

XXIV.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  decision  or  order  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  grievance  against  the  party  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Arbitration. 

Neglect  of  Di^ty  on  the  Part  of  Members  of  the  Board. 

XXV.  Neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  member  on  the  Board  shall 
be  a  grievance  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 


XXVI.  No  member  of  the  Board  interested  in  a  case  shall  sit  in  review 
thereof. 


XXVII.  Any  member  of  the  Board  failing  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  or  refusing  to  vote  in  a  case  heard  by  him,  shall  furnish  such  expla- 
nation, or  in  ease  it  shall  be  deemed  inadequate  by  either  party,  the  matter 
may  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration  by  the  aggrieved  party,  either 
through  its  counsel  or  through  its  officers. 


XXVIII.  Either  party  deeming  itself  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  from  any  order  or  decision  made  by  the  Board  of  Grievances, 
upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  clerks  within  thirty  days  after  the  service 
of  a  copy  of  such  order  or  decision. 


XXIX.  Until  further  revised,  the  order  of  business  of  the  Board  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Report  of  clerks  on  adjusted  matters. 

2.  New  complaints. 

3.  Old  complaints  adjourned  for  answer. 

4.  Trials  of  issue  presented. 

6.  Matters  for  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 
6.  Matters  for  Conferences. 

I,  Morris  Hillquit,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  Cloak, 
Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers^  Protective  Association  and  Cloakmakers'  Union, 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  complete  copy  of  the  rules 
and  plans  of  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  under  the  Protocol  of 
September  2nd,  1910,  as  amended  and  settled  by  tlie  said  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

Dated,  New  York,  March  Uth,  1911. 


Disqualification  of  Membf.rs. 


Failure  i-o  Attend  Meeting  or  Refusal  to  Vote. 


Appeals. 


Order  of  Business. 


MORRIS  HHLLQUIT, 


Secretary, 


PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  Report  by  Commissioner  of  Labor  John  Williams  to  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  Employers*  Liability  and  Prevention  of  Accidents.* 

In  response  to  the  formal  request  of  your  honorable  bo  W,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  I  undertook 
during  the  summer  of  1910  to  observe  conditions  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  Great  Britain,  with  special  reference  to  the 
methods  employed  to  prevent  accidental  injuries  or  happenings 
to  persons  employed  therein,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  statement  containing  the  results  of  such  observa- 
tions, together  with  certain  conclusions  based  thereon. 

I  left  New  York  on  July  10,  and  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
England  I  communicated  with  the  British  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories,  and  visited  the  Home  Office,  London,  where  I  made 
arrangements  for  the  co-operation  trnd  assistance  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  we  expected 
to  visit.  I  was  most  cordially  received  and  was  assured  of  the 
heartiest  good  will  and  help  of  the  British  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection.  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  record  the  unfail- 
ing courtesy  of  every  official  with  whom  we  came  in  contact.  I 
submitted  a  tentative  itinerary  to  the  Home  Office,  and  was  later 
advised  of  the  special  instructions  issued  by  the  Deputy  Chief 
Inspector  to  the  Superintending  Inspector  at  each  place  men- 
tioned in  my  schedule.  Pursuant  to  those  instructions,  we  were 
given  an  expert  inspector  to  accompany  us  into  every  place 


The  inspection  or  observation  tour  was  made  in  company  with 
Mr.  George  Gilmour,  special  representative  of  your  Commission. 
Mr.  Gilmour  arrived  about  the  first  of  August,  and  one  week 
later  I  met  him  in  Glasgow,  and  our  work  thenceforward  was 
exacting  and  heavy.  While  together  our  itinerary  covered  the 
following  important  industrial  centers:  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Salford, 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  London.    The  establishments  we 

•  Keprlntcd  from  Appendix  I  of  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commission,  1011. 
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were  privileged  to  inspect  were  in  many  respects  typical  or  repre- 
sentative of  almost  every  class  of  factories  using  machinery. 

In  order  that  the  time  spent  should  be  made  to  yield  practical 
results,  I  decided  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  two 
points,  namely:  the  d^ree  to  which  factory  conditions,  methods 
and  machinery  in  Great  Britain  are  comparable  with  those  found 
in  similar  establishments  in  the  State  of  Nerw  York,  and  the 
relative  efficiency  of  means  employed  to  safeguard  the  persons  of 
those  at  work  therein  both  over  there  and  in  this  state.  In  the 
discussion  of  these  two  questions,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  differences  in  conditions  and  methods  arising  out 
of  the  difference  between  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of 
our  commonwealth,  as  well  as  certain  ethnical  facts  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  pf  safety  of 
life  and  limb  in  our  factories. 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Accidents. 

A  cursory  examination  of  British  reports  touching  upon  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  a  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those 
published  by  our  Department  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  causes  of  accidents  the  world  over.  This 
view  was  confirmed  in  our  conversation  with  the  inspectors  who 
accompanied  us  through  the  plants  visited. 

There  are  two  kinds  or  groups  of  accidents,  preventable  and 
unpreventable.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  according  to  which 
these  classifications  can  be  applied  to  the  accidents  that  result 
in  physical  injuries,  and  yet  we  know  that  every  accident  be- 
longs in  one  or  the  other  class.  This  discussion  is  concerned  with 
preventable  accidents,  the  causes  thereof  and  the  best  means 
adapted  to  their  prevention. 

HUMAN  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  CAUSATION  OF  ACCIDENTS  CARELESS- 
NESS. 

1.  Carelessness  of  the  Injured. —  That  this  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  accidents  is  attested  by  many  that  suffer  injury,  by  employers, 
fellow  workmen  and  inspectors.  The  danger  of  physical  injury 
by  contact  with  the  moving  parts  of  power-driven  machinery  is 
ever  present  in  every  establishment  where  such  machinery  is  in 
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use,  and  the  operator  is  constantly  subject  to  this  form  of  in- 
dustrial hazard.  The  accident  when  it  occurs  is  generally  due  to 
indifference  of  the  injured  to  danger,  and  this  indifference  in 
many  cases  is  bom  of  contempt  by  reason  of  long  continued 
familiarity  with  the  operation  or  mechanism  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  injury.  Illustrations  of  this  type  of  individuals 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention  quite  frequently.  Inspectors 
recommend  the  installation  of  a  guard  on  a  machine  only  to  be 
told  by  the  operator  that  no  guard  is  needed,  that  he  has  used  the 
machine  in  its  unguarded  condition  for  many  years.  The  in- 
spector, nevertheless,  issues  an  order  requiring  a  guard  and  later 
returns  to  see  if  his  order  has  been  complied  witli,  and  finds  that 
before  anything  was  done  the  operator  used  the  machine  without 
a  guard  once  too  often,  and  as  a  result  carries  the  mark  of  his 
carelessness  or  indifference  to  danger  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Or,  the  inspector  finds  that  the  operator  has  deliberately 
removed  a  guard  and  in  consequence  has  sustained  injury.  The 
cynic  might  remark  that  such  accidents  may  be  necessary  to  teach 
the  vaJue  of  carefulness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  constitutionally  careless  are  given  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  establishments  imposes  the  duty  upon 
society  of  safeguarding  them  against  the  consequences  of  their 
own  neglect  Men  often  undertake  tasks  involving  risks  without 
thought  of  danger  or  possible  accidents,  and  they  fail  to  use  ordi- 
nary caution.  Difficult  things  must  be  done  and  men  must  be 
found  to  do  them,  but  the  lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  so 
frequently  manifest  is  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  accidents. 

Workmen  are  also  careless  in  the  matter  of  their  workshop 
clothing.  Many  accidents  are  due  to  loose  sleeves,  aprons,  torn 
overalls,  etc.  When  such  fibrous  material  gets  in  the  revolving 
parts  of  machinery,  serious  injury  is  almost  inevitable. 

Foolhardiness  is  a  form  of  carelessness.  Many  accidents  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  foolish  acts.  Safeguards  mean  nothing  to  the 
class  of  persons  who  delight  in  reckless  deeds  for  the  purpose  of 
"  showing  off."  Such  actions  indicate  a  deficient  mental  makeup, 
entirely  lacking  in  prudence  or  the  sense  of  danger,  ifen  of  this 
type  do  the  most  unaccountable  things  and  if  injured  in  conse- 
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quence  of  their  folly,  they  can  furnish  no  reason  for  the  act 
resulting  in  their  injury.  They  are  a  source  of  danger  to  them- 
selves and  to  others,  and  their  employment  should  be  dispensed 
with,  or  they  should  be  so  located  in  the  works  as  to  render  it 
difficult  for  them  to  indulge  their  foolish  propensities. 

2.  Carelessness  of  a  Fellow  Workman. —  It  often  happens  that 
a  person  is  injured  as  the  result  of  a  careless  act  on  the  part  of 
another.  Such  accidents  are  difficult  to  deal  with  except  through 
the  application  of  disciplinary  methods.  A  careless  individual 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  any  place  when  his  habits 
endanger  those  who  are  his  fellow  employees.  Indifference  or 
thoughtlessness  is  a  habit  of  mind  that  cannot  be  corrected  by 
legislation.   Employers  alone  can  eliminate  this  source  of  danger. 

3.  Carelessness  of  the  Employer. —  A  large  proportion  of  acci- 
dents are  properly  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  those  injured 
and  of  their  fellow  workmen.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  heavy 
burden  in  this  respect  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  employer. 
Every  preventable  accident  caused  by  an  unguarded  machine,  an 
exposed  set-screw,  a  projecting  bolt  or  key,  an  uncovered  or  un- 
cased gear,  an  unguarded  belt,  pulley  or  shaft,  an  unguarded  or 
unfenced  elevator,  a  poorly  lighted  workroom,  passage  or  stair- 
way, the  use  of  unsound  or  defective  machines  or  hand  tools,  the 
improper  spacing  or  crowding  of  machinery,  in  short,  every  acci- 
dent traceable  to  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  causes,  which  im- 
plies failure  to  comply  with  the  Labor  Law,  is  properly  charge- 
able to  the  carelessness  of  the  employer. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  accidents  we  find  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  cover  their  own  neglect  by  alleging  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  injured.  Such  allegations  are  fre- 
quently true,  but  the  employer's  negligence  in  many  cases  was 
pre-existent  in  that  safeguards  had  npt  been  provided. 

The  employer  is  also  guilty  of  carelessness  when  he  employs 
"  green  "  hands  for  operations  requiring  skill  and  care,  or  when 
he  permits  the  placing  at  work  of  men  of  limited  experience  and 
therefore  lacking  in  comprehension  of  the  dangers  and  danger 
points  in  his  plant.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  demands  of  grow- 
ing industries  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  in  order  to  keep 
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up  an  effective  organization,  but  a  discerning  judgment  should 
be  exercised  so  that  by  a  process  of  elimination  the  unsuitable  or 
careless  may  be  removed  from  danger  zones. 

I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  emplojinent  of  3 
large  number  of  non-English  speaking  aliens  renders  the  liability 
to  accidents  considerably  greater,  and  in  this  respect  conditions 
in  our  state  are  much  worse  than  in  England,  where  practically 
all  factory  and  shop  workpeople  speak  one  language.  The  ina- 
bility of  workmen  to  understand  instructions  given  by  foremen 
and  others,  or  to  express  intelligibly  their  own  thoughts,  results 
in  confusion  and  consequent  danger. 

The  employer  is  also  often  careless  in  the  matter  of  shop  or 
factory  discipline.  Definite  rules  regarding  safety  should  be  es- 
tablished by  every  employer  and  infractions  should  be  followed 
by  the  imposition  of  prescribed  penalties.  By  this  method  only 
could  employees  be  made  to  use  safeguards  and  other  precautions 
for  their  safety.  Every  employer  is  blameworthy  who  fails  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  safety  in  his  plant  or  upon 
his  works.  This  matter  should  not  be  left  to  haphazard  individual 
initiative.  Responsibility  should  be  squarely  placed  and  there 
should  be  unn^iestionable  authority  and  determination  to  enforce 
reasonablef  obedience  to  all  regulations  relating  to  the  subject. 

If  every  employer  furnished  tools  that  were  sound  and  equipped 
with  the  best  and  most  practical  safety  devices  that  human  in- 
genuity could  devise,  and  every  place  of  employment  was  struc- 
turally safe,  well-lighted,  ventilated  and  sanitary,  and  in  all  re- 
spects, so  far  as  human  forethought  could  make  it,  free  from 
danger,  and  if  every  employee  was  thoughtful  concerning  his  own 
and  his  fellow  employee's  welfare,  and  considerate  of  the  interests 
of  his  employer,  industrial  accidents  would  soon  diminish  in 
number.  But  too  many  employers  are  selfish,  and  think  only  of 
returns  from  their  investments;  they  prefer  to  insure  against 
liability  for  injuries  sustained  by  their  workmen  rather  than 
spend  a  little  time  and  money  to  make  conditions  better  and  safer 
upon  their  work.  So  also  the  employees,  with  inexcusable  reck- 
lessness and  lack  of  caution,  help  to  multiply  the  number  of 
accidents.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  The  state  in  defense  of 
itself  must  extend  its  paternal  authority.   It  raus-t  compel  the  use 
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of  moans  for  safety  —  not  merely  so  far  as  the  employer  is  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  furnishing  such  safeguards,  but  also  in 
regard  to  those  who  use  them  for  their  own  protection.  That  this 
is  the  remedy  cannot  be  doubted  since  the  most  advanced  of  the 
world's  manufacturing  nations  have  adopted  it.  The  duty  of  our 
state  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Our  laws  which  have  been  de- 
signed to  promote  safety  should  be  strengthened  and  the  agencies 
provided  for  their  enforcement  should  be  brought  to  the  highest 
attainable  standard  of  perfection. 


England  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  working  upon 
the  problem  of  safeguarding  its  factory  population.  Its  task 
has  been  heavier  probably  than  that  of  any  other  government  and 
its  progress  therefore  more  difficult  and  slow.  That  it  still  recog- 
nizes the  incompleteness  of  the  work  is  evidenced  by  the  additions 
made  in  recent  years  to  its  already  large  force,  and  by  the  policy 
of  specialization  in  every  direction  where  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion disclose  new  or  previously  undiscovered  sources  of  danger. 
It  is  to  England's  everlasting  credit  that  in  the  conservation  of  her 
resources  as  represented  in  her  vast  industrial  armies  she  spends 
of  her  treasure  freely  and  intelligently. 

It  was  a  source  of  keen  personal  pleasure  to  be  privileged  to 
observe  at  close  range  the  character  of  her  employers,  workmen 
and  governmental  agencies  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing her  Factory  Acts,  and  to  note  the  cordiality  in  the  relations 
between  the  state  authority  and  those  subject  to  regulation.  The 
following  notes  contain  the  substance  of  my  observations. 


Upon  this  point  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  inasmuch 
as  methods  of  work  and  machinery  used  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Great  Britain  are  very  similar  in  character  to 
those  found  in  our  establishments.  Many  American-made  ma- 
chines are  found  in  England,  just  as  the  products  of  English 
engineering  works  are  found  in  use  in  certain  plants  in  our  state. 
A  few  observations,  however,  will  not  be  amiss. 
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POWER  TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY. 

The  motive  power  in  almost  all  plants  visited  was  steam,  anJ 
the  question  of  boiler  inspection  seemed  to  be  given  very  thorough 
attention,  boiler  inspection  reports  constituting  an  essential  part 
of  what  is  knovm  as  the  factory  register. 

Engine  rooms  generally  were  in  excellent  condition,  flywheels, 
belts,  rope  drives,  cranks,  platforms  and  all  other  danger  points 
being  securely  fenced;  steam  and  water  gauges  were  so  enclosed 
that  in  case  of  bursting,  persons  in  proximity  thereto  would  not 
be  liable  to  injury  by  flying  glass  or  steam  or  boiling  water.  In 
respect  of  these  matters,  the  British  inspectors  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  take  it  for  granted  that  any  plant,  however  situated, 
was  free  from  danger.  The  wheel  pits,  platforms,  etc.,  were 
equipped  with  fencing  so  erected  as  to  keep  persons  at  a  safe 
distance  from  points  of  danger. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FACTORY  CONDITIONS. 

The  means  of  communication  between  the  several  floors  of  fac- 
tories were  not  as  well  provided  with  safeguards  as  they  are  in 
this  state.  I  refer  to  the  absence  of  handrails  on  stairs ;  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  stairs  in  British  fact>ories  lacked  this  some- 
what essential  means  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  meth- 
ods of  safeguarding  elevators  did  not  differ  much  from  those 
obtaining  in  our  factories. 

When  we  came  to  the  examination  of  the  factories  proper,  with 
their  endless  variety  of  equipment,  I  was  impressed  by  the  gen- 
eral thoroughness  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  means  to  cover  or 
fence  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  and  points  of  possible  physi- 
cal contact  where  danger  of  injury  was  obvious.  Belting,  whether 
running  vertically  or  obliquely,  was  securely  boxed  or  fenced, 
and  if  running  horizontally,  at  points  low  enough  to  be  touched 
by  persons  passing  thereunder,  it  was  amply  screened  so  as  to 
prevent  accidental  contact.  Pulleys,  both  on  machines  and  coun- 
tershafts, were  adequately  fen<;ed  wherever  such  a  course  seemed 
necessary.  Gtears  and  moving  parts  of  machiinery  were  covered 
solidly  or  by  means  of  a  gate  hung  to  the  frame  of  the  machinery, 
the  body  or  panel  of  the  gate  being  covered  with  strong  wire  mesh 
or  expanded  metal.    The  latter  method  offers  many  advantages 
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over  the  solid  cover  for  gears,  for  it  permits  a  group  or  train  of 
gears  to  be  made  absolutely  safe,  while  at  the  same  time  every 
gear  is  plainly  visible ;  the  gate  can  be  locked  and  opened  at  will 
for  any  needed  adjustment  or  repair.  Where  gear  or  cog  wheels 
are  so  large  as  to  make  impracticable  either  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed, fencing  at  proper  distances  should  be  resorted  to.  Ex- 
posed edge  or  cutting  tools  are  guarded  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  with  respect  to  these  machine 
parts  as  factors  in  the  causation  of  accidents,  the  British  inspec- 
tors are  feeling  their  way  with  caution;  they  have  not  adopted 
any  particular  method  or  kind  of  guard  for  the  various  kinds  of 
tools  and  operations.  That  this  is  the  case  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  styles  of  guards  differ  according  to  locality  and  the 
ideas  of  different  inspectors.  They  recognize  that  the  safeguard- 
ing of  machinery  is  a  progressive  science,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  adopt  and  prescribe  the  use  of  special  devices. 
I  think,  however,  that  a  type  of  g-uard  may  well  be  adopted  and 
insisted  upon  in  many  cases,  leaving  the  factory  owner  free  to 
choose  such  adaptations  of  that  type  as  may  appeal  to  him. 

Another  fact  that  impressed  me  favorably  was  the  substantial 
character  of  the  means  adopted  for  safety.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition, ordinarily,  to  install  makeshift  or  flimsy  guards  or  fences. 
Inspectors  and  proprietors  were  as  one  in  making  provisions  for 
safety  substantial,  adequate  and  effective. 

Inspectors  were  keen  and  alert  and  evidently  very  close  ob- 
servers and  students  of  the  problems  committed  to  their  care. 
This  we  gathered  from  their  discussion  of  industrial  accidents 
generally. 

Special  Notes  on  the  Various  Establishments  Visited. 


Plant  No.  1. —  Cotton  Spinning:  In  this  establishment  cotton 
was  taken  from  the  bale  and  passed  through  the  various  processes 
until  made  up  in  hanks  ready  for  the  market. 

We  examined  the  machinery,  beginning  with  the  breaker  or 
bale  opener,  then  the  pickers,  cards,  finishers  and  spinning  frames. 
Belts,  pulleys  and  gears  were  very  well  fenced  or  guarded,  showing 
commendable  activity  and  co-operation  between  inspectors  and 
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proprietors.  Belt  shifters  were  in  general  use,  but  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  works  manager  that  the  employees  were  at  first 
prejudiced  against  their  use  on  some  machines,  notably  the  carding 
machines;  later  they  changed  their  views  and  now  regard  them 
with  favor.  The  cylinder  of  carding  machines  is  fitted  with  a  door 
which  must  be  opened  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  operative  to 
get  at  the  interior  parts  of  the  machine  or  when  the  card  is  to  be 
stripped."  Until  recently  all  carding  machine  manufacturers 
placed  their  products  upon  the  market  without  any  locking  device 
or  attachment  to  control  the  door  mentioned ;  the  result  in  many 
instances  has  been  the  serious  injury  of  the  operative,  who  was 
unfortunate  enough  after  opening  the  machine  while  in  motion  to 
get  his  hand  in  contact  with  the  brush-like  steel-clad  cylinder  of 
the  card.  This  was  the  type  of  cards  in  use  in  this  plant.  The 
matter  of  equipping  these  machines  with  a  locking  device  that 
would  prevent  the  opening  of  the  door  until  the  motion  of  the 
machine  had  stopped  was  under  consideration.  This  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  several  manufacturers  of  machinery 
in  England,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  locking  device  is  operated 
or  controlled  by  the  belt  shifting  attachment  I  believe  it  would 
be  practicable  to  make  the  locking  device  and  the  belt  shifter  in- 
terdependent upon  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  other  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  door  could  not  be 
opened  until  the  power  was  shifted  to  the  loose  pulley  and  the 
mechanism  had  stopp<^d,  and  further,  that  the  power  could  not  be 
again  shifted  from  the  loose  to  the  tight  pulley  until  the  door 
had  been  closed  and  the  locking  device  properly  engaged.  On 
all  mule  spinning  machines  the  gearing  on  the  head  stock  was 
effectively  covered.  The  mule  carriage  wheel  has  been  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  accidents.  The  "  mule  spinner "  or  operative 
usually  works  bare-footed  and  the  traveling  frame  on  its  outward 
run  is  liable  to  catch  his  foot  between  the  wheel  and  the  track. 
A  simple  and  ingenious  shoe  "  has  been  fitted  to  the  wheel.  This 
shoe  rests  upon  the  track  and  slides  freely  with  the  motion  of  the 
wheel,  and  any  substance  or  material  lying  on  the  track  is  simply 
pushed  out  of  the  way  without  causing  any  harm.  Protruding 
set-screws,  bolts  and  keys  were  not  in  evidence.  Power  generating 
and  transmitting  plant  was  well  protected  in  e\'ery  respect,  sub- 
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stantial  iron  railings  surrounding  engines,  wheel  pits,  etc.,  to  such 
heights  above  the  floor  as  to  make  accidental  contact  with  the  mov- 
ing parts  of  the  machinery  or  with  the  belting  practically 
impossible. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Worsted  and  Woolen  Cloths ;  This  was  an  old- 
established  plant,  well-equipped  in  every  respect.  The  machinery 
was  in  excellent  condition,  gears  and  other  revolving  parts  which 
might  cause  accidents  being  covered  or  effectively  fenced.  Mule 
spinning  machines  were  guarded  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  the  weaving  sheds  the  looms  were  somewhat 
crowded.  The  element  of  danger  -arising  from  this  condition  was 
largely  overcome,  however,  because  special  care  had  been  taken 
to  cover  or  protect  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery.  In  weav- 
ing, the  shuttle  is  propelled  back  and  forth  by  automatically  re- 
leased springs;  it  travels  crosswise  between  the  strands  or  warp 
of  the  cloth ;  sometimes  it  flies  out  with  terrific  force ;  if  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  person  of  the  weaver  or  some  one  in  the  line 
of  its  motion,  it  causes  serious  and  painful  injury.  Several  types 
of  shuttle  guards  have  been  in  use  for  some  years  and  the  looms 
in  this  plant  were  all  equipped  with  a  rigid  bar  extending  clear 
across  the  frame  and  placed  just  above  the  space  traversed  by  the 
shuttle.  This  bar  is  intended  to  prevent  the  shuttle  from  flying 
upward,  and  in  the  event  of  its  getting  out  of  the  regular  course, 
the  liability  of  serious  injury  is  lessened. 

There  was  in  this  establishment  one  dangerous  machine  prac- 
tically unguarded.  Our  guide  through  the  works  called  it 
"  the  shaver."  This  machine  was  fitted  with  razor  edge  cutters 
attached  to  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder ;  the  dyed  cloth  is  passed 
through  on  rollers  and  the  cutters  take  off  the  superfluous  nap. 
The  inspector  who  accompanied  us  stated  that  he  was  uncertain 
as  to  how  it  could  be  effectively  guarded.  A  heavy  felt  flap 
falling  over  the  "  cutter roll  was  the  only  attempt  at  guarding 
it. 

Plant  No.  3. —  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving :  This  was  in 
all  respects  a  splendid  plant.  Starting  with  the  bale  openers  not 
a  machine  could  be  seen  that  had  not  received  most  thorough  at- 
tention from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  finger  to  be  caught  in  a  gear  or  cog,  they  were  so 
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thoroughly  covered  and  the  covers  were  of  substantial  iron  cast- 
ings and  as  neatly  finished  as  any  essential  part  of  the  mechanism. 
All  carding  machines  were  fitted  with  belt  shifters  and  in  con- 
nection with  each  shifter  was  a  device  controlling  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  door  of  the  cylinder.  The  arrangement  and 
adjustment  of  the  attachment  was  such  that  the  door  could  not  be 
opened  until  the  revolutions  of  the  mechanism  had  fully  stopped, 
nor  could  the  machine  be  again  started  until  the  door  had  been 
tightly  closed.  I  regard  this  device  as  one  of  the  important  things 
brought  to  our  attention.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  induce  textile 
manufacturers  in  this  state  to  adopt  it. 

While  in  this  establishment  we  were  shown  an  equipment  which, 
though  not  in  the  nature  of  an  accident  preventive,  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion  without 
endangering  the  operatives.  This  equipment  consisted  of  a  sys- 
tem of  compressed  air  exhaust  or  vacuum  cleaners  so  arranged  as 
to  remove  all  dust  released  during  the  process  of  stripping  the 
card.  By  the  application  of  this  device  not  a  particle  of  dust  or 
fibre  escapes  into  the  room;  all  dust  and  loose  fibre  is  de- 
posited in  a  receiving  vault  connected  with  the  pumps  that  operate 
the  system.  By  the  use  of  a  flexible  hose  with  proper  attachment 
and  connected  with  the  main  line  of  piping,  accumulations  of  dust 
or  fibre  on  moving  parts  of  machines  may  be  easily  removed  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  danger,  the  suction  of  the  system  being 
strong  enough  to  draw  all  loose  material  into  the  orifice  of  the 
attachment. 

The  spinning  machinery  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  was  in 
excellent  condition.  The  grip  of  the  "  faller  "  shaft  of  the  mules 
was  better  protected  than  in  the  plants  hereinbefore  described. 
The  guard  consisted  of  a  solid  band  of  metal  about  three  inches 
wide  completely  covering  the  grip  so  that  the  operative's  hand 
could  not  accidentally  be  placed  in  a  position  to  be  caught  when 
the  grip  dropped  and  engaged  the  shaft. 

In  the  weaving  room  the  same  regard  for  safety  was  apparent 
—  the  revolving  parts  of  looms  were  properly  fenced  or  covered 
and  a  very  effective  shuttle  guard  had  been  attached  to  the  beam 
of  each  loom.   It  consisted  of  a  bar  of  iron  so  adjusted  that  it 
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stood  out  from  the  beam  just  far  enough  to  allow  the  shuttle,  in 
case  it  flew  out,  to  be  tightly  caught  between  the  bar  and  beam. 

Plant  No.  4. —  Fine  Cotton  Spinning:  This  also  was  in  every 
respect  a  splendid  plant.  All  that  I  have  written  concerning  the 
safeguarding  of  machinery  in  other  plants  is  applicable  to  this 
concern. 

The  ventilation  of  this  establishment  attracted  my  attention. 
The  air  delivered  in  the  workrooms  was  mechanically  washed  and 
reached  the  employees  in  a  high  state  of  purity.  This  provision 
was  not  wholly  altruistic,  for  it  was  commercially  important  that 
the  fibre  handled  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  or  it  would  fall 
below  grade.  The  employees,  however,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
system  of  ventilation. 

In  the  spinning  room  the  mules  were  spaced  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  danger  of  the  operative  being  caught  either  between  the  ma- 
chines or  between  the  travelling  parts  of  mule  carriages  and  sta- 
tionary parts  of  the  mill  structure. 

Wire  mesh  fencing  was  largely  used  to  cover  revolving  parts  of 
machinery  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  operative  to  see  such 
parts  or  where  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  completely  cover  the  gears, 
etc.  This  fencing  was  either  portable  or  hinged  to  the  machines 
so  as  to  insure  greater  accessibility. 

Plant  No.  5. —  Dyeing  and  Cleaning:  In  this  establishment 
nothing  new  was  noted  in  machinery  guards.  Some  very  large 
hydro-extractors  were  in  use  without  any  covering  or  protection. 
Small  extractors  were  completely  covered,  but  some  American 
safety  attachments  that  I  have  seen  applied  to  similar  machines, 
are  superior  in  that  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  operative  or  tender  to  open  the  machine  until  the  power 
has  been  disconnected. 

A  branch  of  this  plant  was  given  over  to  dry  cleaning."  This 
was  isolated  and  very  strict  rules  had  been  established  by  the  con- 
cern in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  combustion.  Fire  or 
naked  lights  were  absolutely  prohibited  in  proximity  to  this  dry 
cleaning  department  and  an  excellent  plan  had  been  adopted  to 
remove  the  fumes  generated.  Ducts  had  been  constructed  under 
the  floors,  these  ducts  were  properly  connected  with  a  main  to 
which  was  attached  a  powerful  exhaust  fan,  by  which  means  all 
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fumes  were  drawn  out  of  the  room  and  released  in  the  open  air 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  structure 
itself  was  built  fire-proof  material. 


Plant  No.  1. —  Structural  Steel:  A  very  complete  plant  em- 
ploying nearly  2,000  men.  Engaged  in  producing  steel  and  roll- 
ing it  into  I-beams,  angle  bars  and  other  forms  of  structural  steel. 
There  was  also  an  assembling  shop  where  the  steel  for  certain 
structures  was  being  fabricated. 

The  heavy  machinery  of  the  rolling  mills  was  most  securely 
and  safely  guarded,  not  by  means  of  individual  coverings  but  by 
the  erection  at  proper  points  of  heavy  screens  or  fences.  The 
movement  of  superheated  steel  ingots  from  point  to  point  by 
means  of  rollers  and  tracks  controlled  from  a  bridge  overlooking 
the  mill  floor  was  most  interesting.  Proper  barriers  had  been 
erected  where  necessary  to  facilitate  the  safe  handling  of  the  steel 
from  the  time  it  left  the  furnace  until  it  was  ready  to  be  placed 
with  the  stock  of  finished  product.  The  precision  with  which 
everything  moved  and  the  total  absence  of  nervous  excitement 
among  the  workers  in  the  plant,  impressed  me  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  accidents  to  an  attainable 
minimum.  The  men  working  around  the  furnaces  wore  colored 
spectacles  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  intense  glare  of  the  fires. 

I  observed  here  and  there  an  unguarded  set-screw  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  policy  of  the  owner  was  to  take  proper  accoimt 
of  such  matters,  for  I  saw  many  set-screws  that  were  countersunk 
while  in  some  cases  the  hollow  set-.^crevv  was  in  use. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Pig  Iron  Department :  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed in  going  through  this  establishment  by  the  thorough  man- 
ner of  guarding  platforms,  runways  and  stairways  used  by  the 
men  who  were  handling  the  ore.  Substantial  handrails  and  fences 
were  in  place,  especially  at  the  top  w^here  the  ore  was  dumped  into 
the  furnaces.  The  doors  of  elevator  shafts  through  which  the  ore 
was  conveyed  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  runways  and  plat- 
forms were  not  properly  guarded  and  the  inspector  accompanying 
us  called  the  attention  of  the  general  manager  to  the  omission. 
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The  power  generating  plant  in  the  matter  of  safety  was  ideal  as 
were  also  all  the  electrical  stations. 

Acid  Department:  Every  part  of  this  branch  of  the  business 
was  thoroughly  guarded  so  as  to  prevent  employees  from  acci- 
dental contact  with  dangerous  fluids.  Vats  and  receptacles  were 
securely  fenced  and  gearings  of  machinery  either  covered  or  made 
inaccessible  while  in  motion. 

Cement  Mills:  Machinery  in  this  part  was  driven  by  elec- 
tricity. The  power  station  was  in  a  separate  room  and  well 
guarded  in  every  respect.  Grinding  machinery  was  perfectly 
guarded,  gears,  conveyors,  etc.,  being  completely  enclosed  so  that 
contact  therewith  was  out  of  the  question  unless  the  operative  de- 
liberately removed  the  casings  or  guards.  Where  it  seemed  im- 
practicable to  cover  shafting  or  other  machine  parts  which  might 
cause  injury,  substantial  railings  had  been  permanently  erected. 

A  splendid  exhaust  system  had  been  installed  to  collect  and 
remove  duBt  so  as  to  minimize  the  dust  problem.  To  entirely 
eliminate  dust  in  a  cement  plant  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Plant  No.  3. — ^Armor  and  Ordnance:  A  very  extensive  plant 
with  an  excellent  organization  producing  armor  plate,  ordnance, 
tools  and  machine  parts.  Its  mechanical  equipment  was  as  com- 
plete as  human  ingenuity  could  devise  and  thoroughly  fitted  with 
the  most  approved  safeguards. 

We  were  informed  by  one  of  the  responsible  heads  of  the  con- 
cern that  accidents  frequently  happened,  but  more  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  employees  t9  obey  the  rules  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  by  the  management  than  because  of  any  fault  of  the 
employer.  To  illustrate  this  the  following  instance  was  related : 
In  what  is  known  as  the  "  fettling  room  "  where  burrs  and  surface 
imperfections  of  castings  are  taken  off,  the  men  working  in  that 
room  are  required  to  wear  goggles  to  protect  their  eyes.  One 
man  persisted  in  disobeying  the  order  although  threatened  with 
dismissal.  One  day,  while  working  without  the  glasses,  a  piece 
of  steel  flew  into  his  eye ;  as  a  result  of  the  injury  he  lost  the  eye 
and  claimed  compensation.  He  sued  to  recover  and  in  spite  of 
evidence  establishing  his  own  disobedience  of  rules,  he  recovered 
heavy  damages.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  high}st  court  (The 
Hous^  of  Lords)  and  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court  sustained. 
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This  case  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  strict  enforcement  of 
shop  rules. 

The  machine  shop,  rolling  mill  and  erecting  shop  were  in  first- 
class  condition.  There  was  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  safety  except  perhaps  a  few  incomplete  gear  guards  where  the 
teeth  or  mesh  was  not  entirely  covered.  Drill  presses,  planers  and 
lathes  were  all  well  protected.  Cutters  on  milling  machines  were 
not  guarded  but  the  element  of  danger  was  not  very  serious  except 
upon  the  rapid  motion  milling  machines.  It  is  difficult  to  apply 
guards  to  these  cutters,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  per- 
son operating  the  machine  be  able  to  see  the  work  at  the  cutting 
point.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  rapidly  revolving  milling 
machine  cutter  is  an  ugly  and  dangerous  thing  to  come  in  contact 
with,  and  human  ingenuity  should  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
an  effective  and  practical  guard. 

Plant  Xo.  4.—  Steel  Springs,  Tool  Steel,  Etc. :  This  establish- 
ment so  far  as  its  machine  shop  or  engineering  department  was 
concerned  was  fairly  typical,  gears,  belts,  pulleys  and  obviously 
dangerous  places  being  well  guarded.  Stairs  and  passageways 
were  dark  and  were  not  equipped  with  handrails.  Heavy  wet 
grinding  was  done  here,  huge  sandstone  grinders  being  in  use. 
This  work  is  attended  with  but  little  danger  except  when  it  is 
necessary  to  dress  or  true  up  a  stone ;  at  that  time,  if  there  be  a 
flaw  in  the  stone,  a  fracture  is  apt  to  develop  and  it  flies  to  pieces. 
These  stones  are  revolving  rapidly  while  subjected  to  the  dressing 
process  and  if  a  fracture  should  occur,  the  operative  would  be 
liable  to  sustain  very  serious  injury.  To  overcome  this  danger, 
all  such  grinding  stones  are  protected  at  the  point  where  the 
grinder  sits,  by  means  of  heavy  wood  blocks  securely  anchored 
with  chains ;  these  blocks  are  presumably  so  located  as  to  receive 
the  full  force  of  the  flying  pieces.  How  effective  this  would  be  to 
prevent  accidents  I  am  unable  to  determine  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  British  users  of  the  type  of  grindstones  described  have 
had  experiences  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  arrangement. 

Plant  No.  5. —  Textile  Machinery:  This  establishment  con- 
sisted of  a  blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop  and  erecting  shop  and 
was  well  equipped  with  safety  appliances.  The  chief  product  of 
this  plant  was  spinning  machinery.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
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not  only  were  the  tools  in  use,  of  all  descriptions,  well  guarded, 
but  the  product  was  also  fitted  with  the  most  approved  guards. 
Here  we  saw  new  carding  machines  being  fitted  with  a  device, 
described  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  control  the  opening  of  the 
door  to  the  cylinder  chamber.  The  concern  has  a  patented  attach- 
ment of  its  own,  but  we  were  informed  that  upon  the  request  of 
the  buyer  they  install  any  other  kind  that  may  be  desired. 

Plant  No.  6. —  Tools,  Etc. :  In  this  establishment  there  were 
in  use  the  usual  type  of  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines  and 
drill  presses.  All  revolving  parts,  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  were 
well  protected  by  means  of  covers  or  fencing.  An  ingenious  ar- 
rangement was  in  use  to  prevent  operatives  on  turret  lathes  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  revolving  bar,  the  bar  being  fed  into 
the  lathe  through  a  long  stationary  iron  tube  held  in  position  by 
portable  iron  standards.  It  was  here  that  we  first  saw  any 
attempt  to  guard  a  horizontal  milling  machine  cutter.  This  guard 
was  so  arranged  as  to  effectively  protect  the  operative  against  acci- 
dental contact  with  the  cutter  while  not  interfering  with  his  view 
of  the  operation  or  working  of  the  tool.  The  guard  was  suspended 
over  the  cutter  by  means  of  a  horizontal  steel  rod  or  arm  extend- 
ing from  the  frame  of  the  machine  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
easily  adjusted.  The  cover  or  guard  was  made  of  sheet  steel 
slotted  so  as  to  expose  the  tool  to  the  vision  of  the  operative. 

Plant  No.  7. —  Dynamos  and  Steam  Engines:  The  same  de- 
gree of  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  thoroughness  of  inspec- 
tion we  noted  in  the  other  plants  was  manifest  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  works'  manager  was  very  keen  on  the  question  of 
safety. 

In  the  machine  shop  every  exposed  gear  which  might  cause  in- 
juries to  operatives  was  covered,  and  belts,  pulleys,  keys,  set- 
screws  and  dangerous  revolving  parts  of  machinery  were  either 
fenced  or  covered.  The  safeguards  were  applied  without  affect- 
ing or  reducing  the  producing  capacity  of  the  plant.  We  saw  in 
this  shop  another  type  of  guard  for  a  horizontal  milling  machine 
cutter  which  was  firmly  attached  to  the  framework  of  the  machine. 
It  was  kept  in  position  by  means  of  two  spring  steel  grips  which 
engaged  the  shaft  or  arbor  on  each  side  of  the  cutter^    In  this 
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frame  was  fitted  a  sheet  of  clear  celluloid  or  plate  glass  through 
which  the  work  could  be  watched  without  danger  of  contact  with 
the  tool. 

In  the  erecting  and  testing  shop  the  precaution  against  accidents 
seemed  to  be  adequate  and  effective.  Owing  to  the  shifting  char- 
acter of  the  work,  the  safeguards  consisted  largely  of  substantial 
portable  fences  labeled    danger    in  large  characters. 

Chains  and  hooks  used  in  handling  huge  steel  and  iron  castings 
were  properly  tested  at  stated  periods  and  a  record  of  such  tests 
kept  for  reference,  and  the  chain  or  hook  tagged. 

In  the  woodworking  department  the  same  thorough  attention  to 
safety  was  evident.  Band  saws  had  both  lower  and  upper  wheels 
fully  covered  and  a  vertical  guard  was  in  position  to  prevent  the 
operative's  head  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  saw  in  the  event 
of  his  slipping  while  using  the  machine.  All  the  woodworking 
machines  below  the  bed  or  table  were  boxed  tight  and  signs  were 
painted  on  all  machines  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  using 
guards. 

Well  holes  in  floors  used  for  convenient  handling  of  material 
from  floor  to  floor  were  thoroughly  fenced  with  permanent  iron 
railings  some  of  which  had  removable  parts,  but  the  standards 
were  bolted  to  the  floors. 

Plant  No.  8. —  Railway  Carriages :  Our  attention  in  this  plant 
was  devoted  to  the  woodworking  department.  This  was  situated 
in  a  large  room  with  ample  space  for  handling  large  work.  Saws, 
planers,  stickers,  variety  machines,  borers,  band  saws  and  other 
kinds  of  woodworking  machines  were  in  use.  Circular  saws  were 
equipped  with  a  "  riving  knife  ^'  and  top  or  over-covering  guards. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  British  saw-guards  and 
those  in  use  in  our  state.  Grooving  saws  were  fitted  with  an  in- 
genious arrangement  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  work  down  tight  on  the  saw  table  and  preventing  the  operative 
from  contact  with  the  saw.  It  consisted  of  two  arms  or  bars  of 
iron  fitted  to  a  wooden  shoe,  one  bearing  down  on  the  piece  to  be 
grooved,  the  other  engaging  the  side  so  as  to  keep  the  wood  tight 
against  the  table  guide.  Band  saws  were  securely  boxed  beneath 
the  table  and  a  metallic  head  guard  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  cutting  point  of  the  saw ;  this  had  been  so  arranged  as  not  to 
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interfere  with  the  changing  of  the  saw.  Planers  were  not  so  ef- 
fectively guarded  as  in  some  other  plants. 

All  machines  below  the  bed  or  table  were  securely  boxed,  and 
belting,  pulleys  and  gears  well  fenced  or  covered. 

Material  was  carefully  stacked  so  as  to  facilitate  safe  handling. 

Plant  Xo.  9. —  Tin  Plate  Stamping:  All  stamping  presses  in 
this  establishment  were  fitted  with  a  patent  guard  which  is  a  fairly 
effective  accident  preventive  for  this  type  of  machines.  This 
guard  is  in  the  form  of  a  collapsible  gate  which  moves  quickly 
across  the  bed  of  the  press,  from  right  to  left  between  the  operative 
and  the  die.  Its  mechanism  is  released  when  the  press  is 
"  tripped."  I  would  consider  it  effective  in  all  cases  where  the 
punch  must  travel  not  less  than  one  inch  before  it  engages  the 
material  to  be  perforated  or  stamped.  The  motion  of  the  guard  is 
rapid  and  it  would  push  the  operative's  hands  out  of  danger  rather 
roughly.  This  would  of  course  be  better  than  to  have  the  hands 
crushed,  moreover,  it  would  probably  bruise  the  hand  or  wrist  so 
that  a  person  would  not  readily  forget  the  contact. 

In  this  shop  we  found  a  splendid  system  of  machinery  inspeo 
tion.  Each  machine  was  inspected  twice  daily  by  a  specially  des- 
ignated person  and  a  record  of  such  inspection  entered  upon  a 
card  attached  to  each  machine.  This  card  contained  spaces  to 
cover  inspection  for  six  days.  In  the  record  was  entered  the  con- 
dition of  the  machine  and  the  exact  hour  and  minute  the  examina- 
tion was  made.  Operatives  were  not  permitted  to  change  or  ad- 
just their  machines. 

Plant  Xo.  10. —  Automobile  Horns:  In  this  factory  large 
stamping  presses  were  in  use  and  while  they  were  not  guarded  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  they  were  fitted  with  a  dual  release  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  both  hands,  therefore  the  danger  of  injury 
was  practically  eliminated.  All  belts,  shafting,  gears  and  balance 
wheels  were  effectively  yarded  in  the  usual  way. 

Employees  were  prohibited  to  attempt  any  adjustment  of  their 
machines  under  pain  of  dismissal.  We  saw  a  demonstration  of 
their  system.  A  piece  of  work  got  jammed  in  a  press,  the  opera- 
tive in  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  manner  called  an  attendant 
mechanic  who  proceeded  to  straighten  things  out  and  soon  had  the 
machine  in  proper  working  order. 
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Plant  No.  11. —  Motor  Engines:  The  only  thing  of  note  in 
this  establishment  which  differed  from  other  engineering  works 
visited  .was  an  improvement  on  a  guard  for  the  steel  rod  fed  into 
turret  lathes.  The  rod  was  fed  through  a  stationary  iron  tube 
as  previously  described,  the  improvement  was  in  the  fact  that  the 
tube  was  made  of  two  halves  hinged  together  so  that  the  operative 
as  occasion  might  demand  could  examine  the  steel  rod  without 
removing  the  tube ;  he  simply  lifted  the  upper  section  and  dropped 
it  back  into  position. 

Plant  No.  12. —  Metal  Stamping:  The  stamping  presses  in 
this  factory  were  not  very  effectively  guarded.  The  operations 
were,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  guards  were  not  very  neces- 
sary, many  of  the  presses  being  used  to  stamp  metal  that  came 
in  large  sheets  which  required  both  hands  to  handle.  We  saw 
one  press  that  had  been  changed  from  a  front  to  a  side  feed  and 
the  die  was  completely  enveloped  in  a  metal  guard  under  which 
the  metal  was  fed,  the  operative  watching  the  work  through  a 
slot  cut  in  the  front  of  the  guard. 

Plant  No.  13. —  Boiler  Works:  This  plant  was  well  ordered 
and  kept  in  excellent  condition.  ^Machinery  was  heavy  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  place  turning  out  very  large  boilers.  Each  ma- 
chine was  well  fenced,  substantial  iron  railings  having  been 
erected  around  all  dangerous  parts.  These  railings  were  either 
portable  or  so  arranged  as  to  make  access  to  the  machinery  quite 
easy.  Permanent  or  unchangeable  gears  or  cogwheels  were  gen- 
erally provided  with  immovable  covering  bolted  to  the  framework 
of  the  machines.  All  belts,  pulleys,  etc.,  were  well  fenced  and  the 
power  generating  plant  adequately  protected.  We  were  told  that 
accidents  in  this  plant  were  very  infrequent. 


Plant  No.  1. —  This  was  a  large  establishment  with  a  most 
complicated  system  of  power  transmission  by  means  of  counter 
shafts  and  cross  belting.  The  significant  thing  about  the  plant 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  was  the  manner  by  which  the  vari- 
ous points  that  had  to  be  attended  among  the  network  of  belts 
placed  above  the  floors,  were  reached.  Stairs,  runways  and  plat- 
forms had  been  erected  and  these  were  fitted  with  substantial 
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handrails  so  that  oilers  and  others  who  had  to  use  them  were  in 
comparative  safety  in  spite  of  the  rapid  moving  and  bewildering 
belts  and  pulleys. 

The  work  done  here  consisted  mainly  of  log  sawing,  resawing 
and  planing,  with  a  small  amount  of  general  woodworking. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles  the  most  common  form 
of  guard  on  circular  saws  was  the  riving  knife  or  splitter.  This 
prevents  what  is  known  as  "  pinching,"  which  frequently  causes 
accidents,  and  also  prevents  contact  with  the  back  of  the  saw, 
but  it  cannot  guard  against  contact  with  the  top  nor  the  cutting 
points  of  the  saw.  In  this  sftate  we  rely  more  on  guarding  the  last 
mentioned  parts  for  it  is  our  experience  that  more  injuries  are 
sustained  at  such  points  and  there  are  on  cur  market  several  very 
good  devices  which  afford  protection  against  such  accidents. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Belts,  shafting  and  gearing  throughout  well 
protected.  All  belts  coming  up  through  floors  vertically  were  com- 
pletely boxed  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  —  when  traveling 
horizontally  a  substantial  tray  of  wood  with  side  pieces  was 
erected  under  the  belt  to  prevent  persons  from  contact  therewith. 
All  machines  were  boxed  from  the  bed  or  table  to  the  floor.  This 
seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  practice  of  woodworking  estab- 
lishments in  that  country.  The  jointers  in  use  were  not  very  well 
guarded,  the  old  fashioned  square  stock  being  in  use.  The  round 
or  cylindrical  stock  is  by  far  the  best  known  device  for  mini- 
mizing the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  operative's  hand 
should  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
knives.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  "circular  safety 
cylinder  "  is  a  patented  device  I  would  recommend  that  its  use 
be  made  compulsory. 


We  were  privileged  to  make  observation  at  one  plant  engaged 
in  shipbuilding  on  a  very  large  scale.  Such  an  establishment  with 
its  great  variety  of  work  was  well  worth  a  closer  study  than  we 
could  give  it.  The  shop  force  numbered  about  8,500  men, 
consisting  of  brass  and  iron  moulders,  machinists,  carpenters, 
shipbuilders,  painters,  staging  constnictors,  ironworkers,  riggers, 
besides  a  large  number  of  laborers. 
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Our  examination  began  with  a  thorough  ol>servatiou  of  the 
staging  around  a  vessel  in  course  of  construction.  All  staging 
is  erected  by  a  special  gang  or  corps  of  workers  and  the  work 
was  exceedingly  well  done.  Although  these  are  but  temporary 
structures,  the  question  of  stability,  and  the  safety  of  those  who 
work  upon  them,  is  given  primary  consideration,  the  material 
used  being  of  tho  most  sul)stantial  kind,  well  bolted  together. 
Jiunways  rather  than  stairs  were  the  means  adopted  to  reach 
from  tier  to  tier.  These  were  built  on  an  easy  gradient  and  of 
ample  width  to  allow  persons  to  pass  each  other  without  danger 
or  difficulty,  and  in  order  to  insure  safe  footing  a  strong  cleat 
had  been  securely  fastened  across  the  floor  of  each  runway ;  these 
cleats  were  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  On  each  side  of 
these  nmways  was  a  very  heavy  handrail.  I  was  impressed  by 
the  utter  absence  of  makeshifts  in  regard  to  safety.  The  tier  or 
staging  floors  upon  which  the  men  were  working  were  thoroughly 
planked,  and  every  opening  was  well  protected  to  prevent  the  men 
from  falling  through. 

The  forging  department  was  thoroughly  fitted  with  all  needed 
machine  guards.  The  method  of  covering  gears  and  of  fencing 
dangerous  parts  is  so  familiar  to  that  of  other  establishments  de- 
scribed that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description. 

The  woodworking  department  was  in  a  very  fair  condition  but 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  some  other  plants  visited.  I  did  not 
feel  that  this  company,  so  far  as  this  particular  branch  of  its 
works  w^as  concerned,  had  progressed  any  further  than  the  aver- 
age plant  in  our  state.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  planer 
guards,  circular  saw  guards  and  shaper  or  variety  machine  guards, 
are  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  practicability  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  work,  and  that  the  real  value  of  each  such  device  must 
depend  upon  its  adaptability  as  a  means  to  prevent  accidents 
under  all  circumstances. 

In  the  machine  shop,  or  engineering  department  as  the  British 
call  it,  and  in  the  erecting  shop,  protectio?i  against  accidents  had 
received  most  thorough  attention.  Where  it  seemed  practicable 
there  had  been  erected  a  permanent  fence  around  danger  points, 
so  that  operatives  could  not  accidentally  come  in  contact  there- 
with.   Where  a  fence  could  not  be  placed,  gears,  set-screws,  pul- 
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leys,  belts,  shafting  and  other  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  were 
effectively  covered  or  boxed.  I  n.>ticed  that  the  practice  respect- 
ing gears  was  to  consider  them  dangerous  regardless  of  their 
location ;  many  were  covered  which  seemed  to  be  far  out  of  reach, 
above  the  heads  of  workmen.  This  was  particularly  so  on  drill 
presses,  all  the  upper  gears  being  fully  covered.  The  power  plant 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  was  almost  ideal,  but  the  problc-m 
of  ventilation  had  not  been  seriously  considered. 


Plant  No.  1. —  General  Printing  and  Paper  Boxes:  This  was 
a  very  finely  equipped  plant.  It  was  evident  that  expense  in  the 
matter  of  safeguarding  employees  had  not  been  considered.  Where 
it  seemed  probable  that  an  employee  might  sustain  injury,  steps 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  All  belting  at  points 
of  possible  contact  had  been  securely  boxed  or  cased.  On  all 
printing  presses  the  gears  were  thoroughly  covered  and  balance 
wheels  properly  fenced.  Many  presses  were  fitted  with  a  wheel 
by  means  of  which  the  pressman  manipulates  the  press  while 
adjusting  it  and  making  ready  for  the  work.  In  this  establish- 
ment all  such  wheels  were  tight-plated  between  hub  and  rim, 
thereby  eliminating  the  danger  of  a  person  putting  his  arm  be- 
tween the  spokes  of  the  wheel  while  in  motion.  We  noted  a  few 
machines  the  gears  of  which  had  been  partly  covered  by  the 
makers.  This  form  of  ge^r  covering  is  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
for  while  it  protects  persons  from  the  danger  of  being  crushed 
between  the  teeth  of  the  revolving  wheels,  it  leaves  unguarded  the 
point  where  the  cover  stops  and  the  intuming  gear  passes  under 
it.  Any  part  of  the  body  accidentally  pressing  against  the  ex- 
posed teeth  of  such  a  gear  would  be  jammed  against  the  end  of 
the  cover,  and  the  result  would  be  a  painful  bruise  or  worse. 

Every  machine  in  this  place  was  fitted  with  proper  belt  shifter. 

Platen  printing  and  embossing  presses  have  caused  many  seri- 
ous and  painful  injuries,  the  operative  generally  getting  a  hand 
caught  between  the  bed  and  the  plate.  We  were  therefore  much 
interested  in  a  device  that  was  attached  to  everv^  such  machine  in 
this  establishment  which  seemed  to  afford  effective  protection 
against  accidents  sustained  as  above  indicated.    The  guard  con- 
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sisted  of  a  steel  rod  or  arm  attached  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  arm  moved  outward  by  mechanical  action  when  the 
press  was  in  operation  so  that  as  the  bed  rose  to  engage  the  form, 
the  guard  came  in  contact  with  the  wrist  or  arm  of  the  operative 
in  time  to  enable  him  to  remove  his  hands  from  the  point  of 
danger. 

In  the  box-making  department  every  precaution  kno^  to  the 
proprietors  was  taken  to  prevent  accidents  and  employees  were 
compelled  to  use  safety  devices.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
they  had  not  solved  the  problem  of  guarding  their  corner-staying 
machines.   They  were  anxious  to  be  advised. 

We  were  much  surprised  to  note  the  absence  of  handrails  on 
stairways  except  such  as  were  open  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  which 
cases  massive  wooden  rails  had  been  erected. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Hemp  and  Wire  Rope:  In  this  establishment 
very  heavy  machinery  is  used  in  making  wire  and  hemp  rope,  all 
of  which  was  well  guarded.  Gears  were  covered  and  substantial 
fences  erected  around  dangerous  parts  which  could  not  be  pro- 
tected or  covered  in  detail.  In  the  hemp  department  the  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  and  spinning  the  fibre  was  equally  well 
equipped  with  safeguards,  the  practice  being  to  completely  cover 
isolated  pairs  of  gears,  while  gangs  or  trains  of  gears  were  cov- 
ered by  means  of  openwork  doors  or  gates  so  as  to  permit  easy 
access  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  protection.  Belt  shifters 
were  in  general  use  and  belts,  pulleys  and  shafting  properly  pro- 
tected where  necessary.  In  order  to  insure  greater  safety,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  manipulate  certain  machines  by  means  of 
manual  or  physical  force,  platforms  had  been  erected  and  railings 
adjusted  to  meet  certain  conditions,  showing  proper  concern  for 
human  life  and  safety. 

Plant  No.  3. —  Paper  Mill  (Book  Paper)  :  This  was  not  a 
modem  mill,  nevertheless  it  was  quite  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of 
precautions  against  accidents.  The  general  plan  was  to  rely  upon 
substantial  fences  erected  around  dangerous  parts  or  points  rather 
than  upon  individual  coverings.  On  the  paper  machines  a  guard 
roll  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  intake ;  this  roll  ran  on  loose 
bearings  so  that  if  the  operative's  hand  should  be  laid  on  the 
calender  roll  it  would  come  in  contact  with  the  loose  guard  roll 
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before  any  harm  could  happen.  Warned  of  danger  the  hand 
would  be  withdrawn. 

All  runways  were  well  protected  by  handrails,  and  passages 
through  lower  floors  were  lighted  so  as  to  enable  operatives  to 
avoid  accidents  from  mis-steps,  etc. 

In  the  woodworking  department  the  jointer  was  fitted  with  the 
"  circular  safety  cylinder and  serious  accidents  no  longer  hap- 
pened on  that  machine.  Other  machines  were  guarded  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Plant  No.  4. —  Printing  and  Paper  Box  Making :  This  was  a 
modern  plant  fitted  with  the  most  approved  methods  for  prevent- 
ing accidents  to  operatives  of  machinery.  We  did  not  see  an 
exposed  gear  nor  an  open-spoke  balance  or  manipulating  wheel 
on  a  printing  press.  All  belts  were  boxed,  set-screws  counter- 
sunk and  exposed  fly  wheel  keys  eliminated.  Platen  presses  and 
embossing  machines  were  all  equipped  with  the  style  of  guard 
previously  described,  which  served  to  push  or  lift  the  operative's 
hand  out  of  danger.  The  only  unguarded  machine  in  the  place 
was  the  guillotine  paper  cutter.  But  these  machines  were  operated 
by  men  who  seemed  to  realize  the  danger  of  carelessly  handling 
the  work. 

In  the  paper-box  making  department  there  were  a  number  of 
stock  cutting  machines  fitted  with  effective  guards  which  pre- 
vented the  operative  from  accidental  contact  with  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  machines.  This  consisted  of  a  stationary  bar  so  adjusted 
that  the  work  passed  under  it  while  the  hand  could  not  possibly 
do  so,  therefore  injury  could  not  be  sustained  except  through 
manipulation  of  the  machine  or  gross  inattention  to  the  work. 
A  good  guard  had  been  installed  on  corner-staying  machines  but 
some  were  not  in  good  working  order  because  of  poor  adjustment 
or  defective  fitting. 

Operatives  were  prohibited  from  making  ineffective  any  safety 
device  and  also  from  attempting  to  adjust  or  remedy  a  fault  in 
their  machines.  In  all  such  cases  they  were  required  to  call  for 
the  services  of  the  machinist  in  charge  of  the  room. 

Plant  No.  5. —  Brass  Foundry:  A  small  establishment  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  small  brass  ware.  Machinery  throughout 
well  guarded.   Stamping  presses  fitted  with  stationary  and  rigid 
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guards,  so  that  operative  could  not  get  at  the  punch,  and  the  back 
of  the  press  so  enclosed  with  sheet  metal  that  no  person  could  acci- 
dentally or  otherwise  come  in  contact  with  the  dangerous  parts 
of  the  machine.  On  some  of  the  milling  machines  there  were  no 
guards  but  each  machine  was  fitted  with  a  blow  pipe,  the  outlet 
of  which  was  wide  enough  to  cover  the  full  width  of  the  cutter. 
This  was  used  to  blow  the  brass  cuttings  into  a  receptacle  below 
and  served  as  a  fairly  effective  guard  over  the  cutter.  A  few 
milling  machines  were  fitted  with  a  stationary  guard.  This  was 
practicable  for  the  machines  were  used  on  stock  work  where 
changes  were  very  infrequent. 

Plant  No.  6. —  Metal  Stamping:  This  was  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  and  everything  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  work  was 
small  and  light  and  the  machinery  was  well  adapted  to  its  pro- 
duction. There  was  no  variation  in  the  work,  therefore  the  matter 
of  providing  proper  and  efficient  guards  was  somewhat  simplified. 
The  stamping  presses  were  guarded  on  front,  sides  and  back  so 
that  an  accident  by  being  caught  between  the  die  and  the  punch 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  All  females  employed  were  supplied 
with  caps  of  light  material  so  as  to  prevent  their  hair  from  being 
caught  in  belts  or  revolving  parts  of  machinery.  All  vertical 
belts,  and  vertical  revolving  shafts  or  spindles  were  securely  boxed 
to  a  height  above  the  operative's  head;  this  made  contact  there- 
with very  improbable. 

Signs  were  posted  at  different  points  in  the  plant  for  the  direc- 
tion and  caution  of  employees  in  regard  to  the  use  of  safeguards. 
Disobedience  meant  instant  dismissal. 

Plant  No.  7. —  Newspaper  Printing:  A  fairly  modern  plant 
equipped  with  machinery  fitted  with  approved  safeguards,  the 
system  of  gear  covering  Ix^ing  similar  to  that  generally  seen  in 
ostablishnient.s  of  this  kind.  Belting,  pulleys,  shafting  and  bal- 
ance wheels  were  amply  fenced  to  insure  safety  so  long  as  the 
employees  exercised  ordinary  pruden(»e.  The  air  in  the  composing 
room  was  very  goo<l,  showing  that  the  problem  of  ventilation  had 
received  careful  attention.  The  products  of  combustion  arising 
from  the  melting  pot  of  linotype  machines  were  removed  by  means 
of  a  splendid  system  of  exhaust. 
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I  am  constrained  to  refer  also  to  a  device  in  use  in  this  plant 
for  the  cleaning  of  type  and  type-trays.  The  dust-laden  type- 
tray  filled  with  type  when  about  to  be  cleaned  in  the  old  way,  was 
subjected  to  a  few  blasts  from  an  old-fashioned  hand  bellows. 
This  method  no  doubt  was  fairly  effective,  but  it  caused  a  large 
quantity  of  dust  to  scatter  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  com- 
posing-room and  resulted  in  great  discomfort  arid  probably  in 
much  illness  due  to  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  employees.  The  new  way  is  better  in  every  re- 
spect. The  tray  is  taken  and  inserted  in  a  chamber  in  a  box-like 
apparatus,  which  is  air  tight,  and  then  the  tray  is  mechanically 
agitated  while  the  dust  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  vacuum  ex- 
haust attached  to  the  chamber  and  electrically  driven.  The  result 
is  a  cleaner  tray  and  the  complete  removal  of  dust  without  causing 
any  discomfort  or  sickness  to  the  men. 

In  this  establishment  every  stairway  was  equipped  with  hand 
rails. 

Conclusion. 

Many  other  establishments  were  visited  but  I  have  refrained 
from  further  description  because  conditions  generally  did  not  dif- 
fer from  what  I  have  written  concerning  those  covered  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

British  laws  contain  a  mass  of  details  the  duplication  of  which, 
in  our  state,  would  be  of  doubtful  wisdom.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  our  laws  be  amended  and  strengthened  as  the  need  of 
such  a  course  is  demonstrated,  and  that  authority  be  given  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  prescribe  rules  where  necessary  for  the 
greater  safety  of  factory  employees. 

I  invite  special  attoiition  to  the  fact  that  our  law  is  silent  with 
respect  to  conditions  which  arise  from  tlie  intnKluction  of  electrical 
cnergj'  into  manufae'turing  establishments.  Regulations  regarding 
the  dangers  incident  to  this  form  of  motive  power  should  be  pre- 
scribed. 

I  would  also  urge  the  advisability  of  providing  on  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  a  number  of  men  specially 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  safety  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  our  factory  law. 
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BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  IMMIGRATION. 


Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigration,  created  by  Chapter  514  of  the  Laws 
of  1910,*  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation  as  set  forth 
in  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Chief  Investigator  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


An  announcement  of  the  creation  and  purpose  of  the  Bureau 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  962  newspapers  published  in  foreign 
languages  in  the  country.  A  group  of  50  newspapers,  represent- 
ing all  nationalities,  has  been  selected  and  to  these  papers  are  sent 
notices  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  behalf  of 
aliens. 


In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  localities  in  the  State  there  was  a 
demand  for  alien  laborers,  schedules  asking  for  information  were 
sent  to  county  supervisors,  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  granges. 
From  these,  389  replies  were  received.  Registration  with  the 
Bureau  of  all  employment  agencies  in  the  State,  both  pay  and 
free,  is  compulsory,  and  509  of  these  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Bureau  to  keep  records  of  the  number  of  aliens  for  whom  posi- 
tions were  secured,  occupation,  wages  paid,  etc  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  secure  interstate  and  federal  co-operation  in  work- 
ing out  a  domestic  immigration  policy  by  the  various  states.  Thir- 
ty-two inspections  of  private  free  agencies  have  been  made. 


Twenty-three  hospitals  send  monthly  reports  of  cases  of  acci- 
dents to  aliens,  the  injured  persons  then  being  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau.  The  North  American  Civic  League 
has  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  the  matter  of 
personal  injury  cases  and  to  recommend  a  method  by  which  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  amount  obtained  as  damages  may  go  to 
the  injured  person. 

♦Cf.  June,  IQIO,  Bullton,  p.  237.  and  Tenth  Report  o£  the  Commianoner  of  Labor,  p.  85^ 
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After  the  Washington  Place  fire  and  the  fire  in  the  Arbiiekle 
Refinery,  the  Bureau  made  investigations  as  to  the  agencies  which 
most  promptly  furnished 'relief  to  the  sufferers,  and  itself  ren- 
dered assistance  at  the  morgue  and  visited  families  in  their  homes. 
Investigators  were  also  detailed  to  a&sist  in  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment or  redistribution  of  the  numbers  of  aliens  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. 


It  is  planned  to  make  an  investigation  of  small  communities  in 
the  State  in  which  aliens  constitute  a  group  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.  There  have  been  located  80  quarries,  62 
road  contracts,  17  railway  contracts,  72  canneries,  79  public 
works  camps  and  6  private  industries  where  camp  conditions  pre- 
vail. A  study  is  being  made  of  all  such  immigrant  communities 
within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  Buffalo. 

DESEBTED  FAMILIES. 

The  Bureau  finds  many  cases  of  hardship  caused  by  the  remar- 
riage of  aliens  in  this  country  leaving  families  abroad  deserted. 

MANUAL  OF  IMMIGRATION  LAWS. 

By  co-operation  with  the  North  American  Civic  League,  both  in 
the  matter  of  expense  and  preparation,  a  manual  has  been  pre- 
pared which  contains  a  compilation  of  all  laws.  Federal,  State  and 
municipal,  affecting  aliens. 

DISTRIBUTIOX  OF  NAMES  OF  ALIEN  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

Clerks  were  detailed  to  transcribe  the  names  of  alien  children 
of  school  age  arriving  at  Ellis  Island,  which  names  "were  then  for- 
warded to  the  proi>er  school  authorities  throughout  the  State.  Up 
to  March  1,  the  names  of  7,208  such  children  were  thus  forwarded. 
Beginning  ^farch  1,  the  Fe<leral  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  agreed  to  furnish  these  names,  thereby  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bureau  clerks.  During  March,  871  namee  were 
received. 
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LABOR  CAMPS. 


The  Bureau  has  located  on  an  industrial  map  ready  for  inspec- 
tion the  camps  for  41  New  York  City  aqueduct  contracts,  38  barge 
canal  contracts,  79  quarries,  32  mines,  3  brick  yards,  20  railways 
and  73  canneries.  It  is  planned  to  investigate  the^e  especially 
with  reference  to  educational  facilities,  wages  paid,  camp  charges 
for  living  supplies  and  hospital  dues. 


Visits  have  been  made  to  70  notaries  public  whose  commissions 
had  been  refused  or  revoked  in  1910.  Ten  were  found  still  adver- 
tising as  such  but  have  since  complied  with  the  law.  Visits  were 
made  to  195  notaries  public.  Eleven  were  found  to  be  wholly  un- 
authorized and  16  were  advertising  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a 
fake  impression  that  they  were  notaries  public.  Many  abuses 
have  been  eliminated  but  the  requirements  for  obtaining  a  com- 
mission as  notary  public  must  be  raised  before  conditions  can  be 
further  improved. 


The  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  co-operating  with  the 
public  authorities  to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  private  bankers. 
Investigations  have  been  made  of  380  immigrant  private  bankei*s 
in  New  York  City  and  19  in  Buifalo.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
law  which  requires  all  persons  and  partnerships  accepting  money 
for  transmission  or  deposit  to  be  licensed  has  been  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  one  case  brought  under  this 
statute,  the  banker  absconded,  three  cases  are  pending  while  in 
five  cases  it  was  held  by  the  Attorney-General  that  no  cause  of 
action  existed.  A  number  of  violations  of  the  provision  forbidding 
unauthorized  use  of  the  term  "  bank  "  or  "  banker  "  were  found. 
Notification  by  the  Bureau  was  sufficient  to  cause  compliance  with 
the  law.  In  one  case,  compliance  was  secured  only  after  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  had  l)een  obtained  but  no  further  prosecution  was 
necessary.  One  indictment  for  perjury  was  obtained  but  the  ac- 
cused absconded.  Seventeen  cases  have  been  prepared  against 
corporations  accepting  money  for  transmission  by  buying  and 
selling  bills  of  exchange.  Only  one  case  has  come  to  trial  and  in 
this  case  conviction  was  not  secured.    One  hundred  and  thirtv 
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immigrant  bankers  incorporated  as  express  companies  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  provision  of  law  requiring  them  to  take  out  licenses. 
Four  cases  were  brought  charging  that  a  banking  business  was 
still  being  carried  on.  One  of  the  corporations  has  been  dissolved, 
one  agreed  to  dissolve  within  thirty  days  while  two  still  await  trial. 


The  Bureau  has  a  list  of  1,013  authorized  steamship  ticket 
agents  in  the  State.  One  case  is  now  pending  against  an  unauthor- 
ized peddler  of  steamship  tickets.  A  number  of  violations  of  the 
law  requiring  that  authorization  be  posted  were  foimd  and  numer- 
ous misleading  statements  in  advertisements  were  discovered. 

transportation  facilities,  emigrant  hotels  and  runners. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  Bureau  is  that  found  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  aliens  through  the  port  of  New  York.  Extor- 
tion in  numerous  forms  is  practiced  upon  incoming  and  outgoing 
aliens.  The  Penal  Code  of  New  York  provides  for  a  1^  cent  per 
mile  railway  rate  for  immigrants  in  New  York  State.  The  rail- 
roads do  not,  however,  grant  this  on  the  ground  that  Ellis  Island 
is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  State,  hence  travel  from 
that  point  is  Interstate  commerce.  This  point  has  been  sumbitted 
to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Bureau  has  inspected  23  emigrant  hotels,  and  required  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  "  runners  "  to  be  filed  with  it.  The 
dock  passes  of  six  hotels  have  been  withheld  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities until  provisions  of  the  law  were  complied  with.  The 
problem  of  unlicensed  runners  and  porters  can  be  solved  only  by 
vesting  in  one  bureau  the  power  of  issuing  licenses  and  provision 
for  an  adequate  force  of  inspectors.  Twenty-three  inspections 
have  been  made  of  docks  and  railway  terminals  and  an  effort 
made  to  have  them  work  out  a  better  system  of  handling  aliens. 


There  have  been  2-69  complaints  received  by  the  Bureau,  the 
largest  number  being  against  notaries  public  with  banks  second 
and  employment  agencies  third.  Of  these  complaints,  172  have 
been  referred  to  the  proper  authorities,  45  hearings  have  been  held 
and  50  civil  cases  have  been  referred. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 
Legality  of  Strike  Against  Use  of  Non-Union  Material. 

.  The  Newton  Company  of  Brooklyn,  manufacturers  of  doors, 
sashes  and  other  wood  trim,  operated  its  plant  on  the  open  shop 
plan.  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  unionize  the  company's 
shop,  requesting  the  discharge  of  all  employees  who  would  not  join 
the  imion.  The  union,  thereupon,  gave  notice  to  builders  of  Jfew 
York  City,  where  the  company's  product  was  mainly  sold,  that 
material  would  not  be  handled  imless  made  imder  "  strict  union 
conditions,"  and  also  proceeded  to  call  strikes  against  builders 
and  contractors  who  used  the  company's  material.  A  preliminary 
injunction  was  secured  by  the  company  restraining  the  union  from 
ordering  strikes  against  those  who  used  the  company's  product  and 
from  otherwise  interfering  with  its  business.  On  January  6,  1911, 
Justice  Blackmar  of  the  Supreme  Court  granted  a  permanent 
injimction  to  the  same  end. 

The  plaintiff  company  maintained  that  the  defendant  union 
was  attempting  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  end,  viz. :  injure  plain- 
tiff's business  by  the  use  of  unlawful  means,  viz.:  threats  and  in- 
timidations. The  defendant  union  maintained  that  they  were 
attempting  to  accomplish  a  lawful  end,  viz. :  improve  the  conditions 
of  labor  by  the  use  of  lawful  means,  viz. :  the  right  to  decline  to 
work,  which  included  the  right  to  announce  their  intention  to 
do  so. 

The  court  addressed  itself  to  the  determination  of  whether  a 
conspiracy  existed  in  this  case,  adopting  the  definition  that  "  a  con- 
spiracy is  a  combination  to  do  an  illegal  act  by  legal  means,  or 
any  act  by  illegal  means."  The  means  adopted,  namely,  strikes, 
the  court  declared  to  be  lawful.  The  end,  however,  injury  to  the 
plaintiff's  business,  was  held  to  be  unlawful.  "  To  bring  an 
obstinate  manufacturer  to  terms,  an  attack  on  his  good-will  would 
be  fully  as  effective  as  to  tear  down  his  factory  or  to  smash  his 
machinery.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  combination  to  attack  the  plain- 
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tiff's  good-will  is  illegal  and  the  illegality  is  not  changed  by  the 
innocence  of  the  means  used/'  Hence,  although  the  strikes  were  in 
and  of  themselves  lawful,  it  was  held  that  the  combination  constitu- 
ted an  attempt  to  compel  the  builders  to  enforce  a  boycott  against 
the  plaintiff,  a  thing  which  has  been  held  to  be  unlawful.  It  was 
further  held  that  the  claim  of  the  defendants  that  there  was  no 
element  of  wilful  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  business  but  that  they 
aimed  solely  to  benefit  their  members  did  not  justify  the  injury 
to  plaintiff,  and  that  even  though  benefit  to  the  defendants'  mem- 
bers were  the  end  of  the  combination,  still  injury  to  the  plaintiff 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  defendants'  scheme  and  rendered 
the  combination  illegal.  The  significant  portion  of  the  decision  by 
Justice  Blackmar  follows : 

The  state  of  the  law  and  the  position  of  the  courts  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear  on  these  points.  The  usefulness  and  value  of  labor  organiza- 
tions is  fully  recognized.  Their  efforts  to  benefit  the  condition  of  labor 
have  been  remarkably  effective,  beneficial  to  labor  and  a  great  value  to  society 
and  state.  They  may  use  any  lawful  means  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Capital 
and  labor  united  in  production,  and  between  them  must  be  divided  the  fruits 
of  their  joint  efforts.  Each  is  desirous  of  increasing  its  own  share,  and 
this  is  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  From  this  results  an  eco- 
nomic warfare.  The  forces  are  marshalled  against  each  other  —  capital  in 
corporations  managed  by  directors,  and  labor  in  unions  managed  by  councils. 
This  struggle  often  creates  waste  and  imposes  hardships  on  the  rest  of  the 
people;  but  such  things  society  endures  as  the  price  of  individualism.  For- 
tunately, the  warfare  is  such  that  the  municipal  law  and  society  is  strong 
enough  to  impose  its  terms  on  the  combatants.  Certain  methods  and  weapons 
the  law  permits.  Others  it  prohibits.  It  permits  the  strike  on  the  one 
side  and  the  lock-out  on  the  other.  But  each  combatant  must  respect  the 
rights  of  the  other  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  Among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  property.  Violence  against  persons  and  tangible  property  will 
not  be  permitted.  Neither  will  attacks  on  intangible  property  rights,  like 
business,  good-will  or  trade,  be  permitted.  On'fe  cardinal  principle  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  any  element  of  illegality  essential  to  a  scheme  or 
combination  makes  the  whole  illegal.  This  principle  the  defendants  have 
overlooked.  They  have  found  a  lawful  means,  viz.:  strikes,  and  an  ultimate 
lawful  end,  viz.:  the  improvement  of  labor;  but  they  have  forgotten  that 
the  very  turning  point  in  their  scheme,  and  which  alone  makes  it  effective, 
is  the  coercion  of  plaintiff  by  injuring  property  rights.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  defendants  intended;  it  is  what  they  have  done,  and  it  is  unlawful. 

An  order  may  be  entered  enjoining  the  defendants,  their  attorneys,  agents, 
servants,  associates,  confederates,  and  all  persons  acting  in  aid  of  or  in 
connection  with  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  conspiring,  combining  or  acting 
in  concert  in  any  manner  to  injure  or  interfere  with  plaintifTs  good-will, 
trade  or  business  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  it  to  employ  union  labor,  either: 
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First:  By  sending  to  any  customer  or  prospective  customer  of  plaintiff 
any  letter,  circular  or  communication  printed,  written  or  oral  which  in 
terms  or  by  inference  suggests  that  labor  troubles  will  follow  the  use  of 
materials  purchased  from  plaintiff  or  from  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
declared  unfair,''  or  whose  material  does  not  bear  the  union  labels,  mean- 
ing the  plaintiff  thereby;  or 

Second:  By  ordering,  directing,  requiring  or  by  compelling  by  any  by-law, 
rule  or  regulation  or  any  act  thereunder  to  any  person  whatever  to  refrain 
from  or  cease  working  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  because  they  use 
material  purchased  of  or  furnished  by  plaintiff,  or  by  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  declared  *'  unfair,'*  or  whose  material  does  not  bear  the  union 
label,  meaning  plaintiff  thereby. 

But  nothing  herein  contained  is  to  be  construed  to  prevent  peaceful  strikes 
exct^pt  those  directed  against  customers  or  prospective  customers  of  plaintiff 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  or  interfering  with  plaintiff^s  good-will,  trade 
or  business.    Xeicton  Company  v.  Erickson  ct  ah. 


V.NCUAKDi:!)   MACHINERY   (SECTION   81  OF  LABOR  LAW). 

Falling  Against  Unguarded  Machinery  —  Proximate  Cause, — 
(1)  A  workman  was  employed  to  operate  a  machine  for  drilling 
holes  in  metals.  There  were  unguarded  cogs  on  the  machinery  but 
not  so  placed  as  to  make  its  operation  dangerous  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  While  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
plaintiff  stooped,  his  foot  slipped  and  his  left  hand,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cogs  on  the  machine  was  so  injured  as  to  neces- 
sitate amputation  of  three  lingers.  A  violation  of  section  81  of 
the  Labor  Law,  which  requires  that  all  cogs  *  *  *  and  ma- 
chinery of  (very  description  shall  be  progerly  guarded,''  if  proved, 
constitutes  actionable  negligence.  It  was  held  unanimously,  how- 
ever, that  such  violation  was  not  proved  in  this  case. 

A  master  is  not  l>ound  under  all  cireumstaiues  to  guard  all  of  the  machines 
in  his  factory.  Some  forco  must  be  given  to  the  word  "  properly/'  and  the 
necessity  of  guarding  must  to  some  extent  be  determined  by  the  probabh* 
dangers  from  exposure.  (Glens  Falls  P.  C.  Co.  v.  Travelers*  Ins.  Co.,  162 
X.  V.  390;  Dillon  v.  National  Coal  Tar  Co.,  181  id.  215.)  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  in  this  case,  considerini;  the  position  in  whicli  tl.e  cojfs  were 
placed,  how  plaintiff  could  pet  his  hand  into  them  in  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  defendant's  business.  He  does  not  claim  that  he  did.  He  says  that  he 
slipped,  and  in  that  wny  thrust  his  hand  into  the  machine.  The  slipping 
\Mis  the  primary  cause,  therefore.  But  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  slippinjr,  or  that  the  same  was  due  to  any  fault  or  negligence  of 
defendant.  We  are  unable  to  distinjruish  this  case  from  the  case  of  Buckley 
v.  G.  P.  &  K.  ^I.  Co.  (suprn),  where  the  court  said:    "  He  [plaintiff]  was 
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not  injured  because  he  did  not  know  that  the  cog8  were  dangerous,  but 
the  injury  happened  because  he  slipped  and  fell  and  instinctively  threw 
out  his  hand  to  recover  himself.  His  falling  was  a  mere  accident,  and  no 
amount  of  instruction  or  caution  from  the  agents  of  the  defendant  would 
have  prevented  the  accident  and  saved  him  from  the  injury.  His  injury 
did  not  come  from  any  ignorance  of  the  machines,  or  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  icas  exposed,  but  it  came  solely  from  the  accident."  Valentino  v.  Oarvin 
Machine  Company,  139  App.  Div,  139. 

(2)  After  the  decision  in  the  Valentino  case  above,  a  case  in- 
volving a  similar  question  came  up  in  the  trial  term  of  the  Kings 
County  Supreme  Court,  and  the  reliance  placed  by  the  defendant 
upon  the  Valentino  decision  led  the  Court  to  consider  not  only 
the  real  significance  of  that  decision  but  also  to  an  extended  review 
of  decisions  upon  the  question  of  the  employer's  liability  in  such 
cases.  The  discussion  of  Justice  Crane  is  so  full  and  informing 
as  to  warrant  its  reproduction  here  in  full.  The  circumstances  of 
this  particular  case  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion. 

While  the  plaintiff  was  attempting  to  lift  an  oil  barrel  from  a  tank 
about  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders  it  struck  against  him  with  such  force 
as  to  throw  him  backward  and  onto  a  rapidly  revolving  flywheel  belt,  causing 
him  very  serious  injuries.  The  belt  ran  from  a  drum  about  seven  feet  from 
the  floor  in  a  slanting  direction  toward  and  through  the  floor,  parallel  with 
the  oil  tanks  and  about  two  and  one-half  feet  from  them.  As  the  plaintiff 
was  at  work  lifting  down  the  oil  barrel,  as  directed  by  his  master,  the 
flywheel  belt  was  revolving,  about  two  and  one-half  feet  behind  him.  This 
belt  was  unguarded  and  unprotected,  in  violation,  as  it  is  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff,  of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law. 

The  defendant,  upon  the  trial,  was  very  insistent  that  the  recent  case  of 
Valentino  v.  Oarvin  Machine  Co.,  139  App.  Div.  130,  decided  in  June,  1910, 
was  an  authority  for  tlie  proposition  that,  as  the  barrel  fell  upon  and  struck 
the  plaintiff  and  threw  him  onto  the  belt,  this  waa  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  accident  and  not  the  failure  of  guards  about  the  belt. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Valentino  case  decided  that,  if  a  person  slipped 
upon  the  floor  of  a  factory  and  fell  into  unguarded  machinery,  the  slipping 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident.  This  was  not  the  decision  in  the 
\'alentino  case,  as  I  read  it;  but,  if  it  were,  it  is  contrary  to  every  other 
authority  that  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

Section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  as  explained  in  Glens  Falls  Portland 
Cement  Co.  v.  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  162  X,  Y.  309.  does  not  require 
that  every  piece  of  machinery  in  a  large  building  should  be  covered  or 
guarded,  as  this  would  be  impracticable;  but  it  does  require  that  those 
parts  of  the  machinery  which  are  dangerous  to  the  servants  whose  duties 
require  them  to  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity  sliould  be  properly  guarde<l 
so  as  to  minimize,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  dangers  attending  their  labors. 
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'il.e  master  is  required  only  to  guard  against  such  dangers  as  would  occur 
to  a  reasonably  prudent  man  as  liable  to  happen. 

Tlie  Valentino  case  must  have  been  decided  upon  the  theory  that  there  was 
no  actionable  negligence  in  not  guarding  the  cogwheels,  that  is,  that  the 
cogwheels  were  in  such  a  position  that  the  master,  under  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law,  was  not  called  upon  to  guard  them.  As  stated  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Burr,  the  evidence  failed  to  establish  any  actionable  negli- 
gence, citing  the  Glens  Falls  case  above  quoted  from.  If  there  were  no 
duty  to  guard  the  cogwheels  and  there  was  no  actionable  negligence  from 
failure  to  guard  them,  of  course  there  was  no  cause  of  action,  no  matter 
how  the  plaintiff's  band  got  into  the  machinery.  The  doctrine  of  proximate 
cause  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  as  there  was  no  negligence 
of  the  defendant  to  begin  with.  The  machinery  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  accident  than  the  sidewalk  has  when  a  person  slips  thereon  and  cracks 
his  head  against  it. 

The  opinion  in  the  Valentino  case  refers  to  Buckley  v.  Gutta  Percha  & 
Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  113  N.  Y.  540,  as  an  authority  for  its  statements;  but 
the  Buckley  case  is  in  line  with  what  I  have  been  saying  in  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  action  because  there  was  no  negligence  causing  or  con- 
curring in  causing  the  accident.  The  plaintiff  in  that  case  based  his  cause 
of  action  upon  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  instruct  him  regarding  the 
dangers  of  certain  cogwheels.  There  was  no  claim  that  the  cogwheels  should 
have  been  guarded,  but  the  whole  case  rested  upon  the  failure  to  make 
known  the  hidden  dangers.  The  court  decided  that,  even  if  the  master  had 
explained  and  made  known  everything,  the  accident  would  have  happened 
just  the  same,  so  that  no  blame  whatever  could  attach  to  the  defendant 
for  failure  to  instruct. 

In  80  far  as  the  Valentino  case  decides  that  there  was  no  negligence  what- 
ever in  the  defendant  for  failure  to  guard  the  cogs,  and,  therefore,  no 
cause  of  action,  it  follows  the  Buckley  case,  which  held  that  there  was  no 
cause  of  action  from  failure  to  instruct,  as  such  failure  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  injury,  and  instructions  would  not  have  prevented  it. 
But  the  Buckley  case  is  not  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that,  if  the 
defendant  were  negligent,  the  slipping  upon  the  floor  would  be  the  proximate? 
cause  of  the  accident,  as  those  words  are  used  in  determining  legal  respon- 
sibility. 

Of  course  the  slipping  in  the  Buckley  case  and  in  the  Valentino  case  was 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  as  there  was  no  negligence  whatever  upon  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  either  case. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  read  the  Valentino  case  as  stating  the  proposition 
that,  if  the  cogs  in  that  case  should  have  been  guarded  under  section  81 
of  the  Labor  Law  as  to  employees  working  about  them,  the  slipping  upon 
the  floor  of  one  whose  hand  thereby  went  into  them  would  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury.  It  is  true  the  opinion  states  that  the  slipping  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  injury,  but  primary  cause  and  proximate  cause  are 
not  one  and  the  same  thing.  Such  meaning  cannot  be  given  to  this  opinion 
in  view  of  the  long  line  of  authorities  to  the  contrary. 

Martin  v.  Walker  &  Williams  Manfg.  Co.,  108  X.  Y.  324,  related  to  a 
machine  which,  under  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  should  have  been 
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guarded.  The  plaintiff  slipped-^and  fell  into  the  machine,  sustaining  injuries 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  guard.  The  court  said  that  it  was 
established  by  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,  that  he  slipped  on  the  platform,  that  it  was  practical  to  cover 
the  machine,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  do  so,  and  that, 
if  the  defendant  had  performed  this  duty,  the  injury  would  not  have  occurred, 
and  that  these  facts  justified  a  recovery.  Xot  one  word  here  that  the 
slipping  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  and  not  the  unguarded  ma- 
chinery. The  opinion  of  Judge  Haight  says:  "  It  is  quite  true  that  acci- 
dents do  happen  which  are  so  extraordinary  that  a  careful,  prudent  person 
could  not  anticipate  they  were  liable  to  occur.  In  such  cases  the  court  may 
be  justified  in  disposing  of  them  as  presenting  only  questions  of  law;  but 
ordinarily  they  present  questions  of  fact  or  mixed  questions  of  fact  and  law, 
and  in  our  judgment  the  case  untler  consideration  falls  under  the  latter 
cases." 

The  plaintiff  in  Perrotta  v.  Richmond  Brick  Co.,  123  App.  Div.  626,  to 
avoid  a  stone  coming  from  above  dodged  and  his  arm  was  caught  in  cogs 
which  should  have  been  guarded.  There  was  no  claim  that  the  stone,  or 
the  dodging  of  the  stone,  was  the  proximate  or  primary  cause  of  the  accident. 

In  Johnson  v.  Onondaga  Paper  Co.,  112  App.  Div.  667,  plaintiff  slipped  on 
an  oily  floor  and  his  leg  went  into  an  unguarded  belt  and  pulleys.  Under 
section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  it  was  held  to  be  a  case  for  the  jury,  there 
being  no  intimation  that  the  slipping  was  the  proximate  or  primary  cause. 

The  machine  in  Kremer  v.  Xew  York  Edison  Co.,  102  App.  Div.  433,  was 
not  fitted  with  an  automatic  current-breaker  which  would  have  prevented 
the  accident,  caused  by  the  negligent  turning  on  of  a  switch  by  a  fellow 
servant,  and  it  was  said:  "  Of  course  the  absence  of  the  circuit  breaker 
could  not  in  a  literal  sense  be  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  accident; 
its  presence,  however,  would  have  prevented  it,  and  its  absence,  being  a 
br<»ach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master,  was  a  juridical  cause." 

In  Porcella  v.  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Assn.,  50  App.  Div.  158,  a  child 
slipped  while  playing  upon  a  pile  of  building  sand  in  the  street  and  fell  into 
an  unguarded  elevator  shaft.  The  complaint  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  slipping  was  the  proximate  cause;  but  this  was  reversed  on  appeal, 
the  court  saying:  **  There  was  a  direct  connection  between  the  wrong  of  the 
defendant  in  maintaining  this  open  and  unguarded  pit  upon  the  level  of  the 
sidewalk  and  the  injury  sustained  by  the  infant  plaintiff  by  falling  into 
that  pit.  That  the  slipping  upon  the  sidewalk  was  the  first  incident  in  the 
chain  of  causation  which  led  to  his  falling  into  the  pit  is  quite  clear,  but 
the  injuries  in  the  pit  would  not  have  been  sustained  but  for  the  wrong  of 
the  defendant  in  allowing  it  to  remain  unprotected  and  unguarded  in  or 
by  the  side  of  the  highway.  If  the  rule  as  to  proximate  cause  in  this  case 
were  to  be  sanctioned  then  it  is  obvious  that  a  person  slipping  upon  the 
highway  and  into  a  pit-fall  negligently  or  unlawfully  maintained  as  an  ap- 
purtenance to  property  is  without  remedy  against  a  wrong-doer." 

In  the  case  of  Deegan  v.  Outta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  131 
App.  Div.  101,  the  plaintifl^s  hand  was  drawn  into  a  machine  for  which 
happening  the  defendant  was  in  no  way  liable;  but  it  was  claimed  that  sub- 
sequent serious  injury  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  belt-shifter  to  stop  the 
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machine.  It  was  claimed  that  the  absence  of  the  shifter  was  not  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  the  answer  to  which  was  given  in  the  opinion  as  follows:  ''But 
the  accident  of  having  the  hand  caught  was  the  condition  not  the  cause  of 
the  injuries.  It  was  not  the  causa  c^uaans  but  the  catiaa  sine  qua  non. 
•  •  *  A  judgment  exactly  in  point  is  Taylor  v.  Felsing  (164  111.  331), 
when  the  servant  went  into  a  passageway  near  the  gearing  of  cogwheels  and 
slipped  so  that  he  fell  into  the  wheels.  Among  other  acts  or  omissions  the 
plaintiff  charged  negligence  in  the  absence  of  a  known  apparatus  to  stop  the 
wheel.  It  was  contended  that  if  the  plaintiff  came  into  contact  by  an  acci- 
dent of  his  foot  slipping  the  defendant  was  not  liable.  But  the  court  held 
that  the  fact  that  the  slipping  was  accidental  could  not  relieve  the  master 
if  he  were  guilty  of  such  negligence  in  respect  to  the  machine,  and  the 
plaintiff  exercised  due  care." 

Rosenbaum  v.  Shaffner,  98  Tenn.  624,  contained  the  facts  of  the  purchaser 
in  a  storehouse,  while  examining  stoves,  striking  his  foot  against  the  edge  of 
a  platform,  stumbling  and  falling  to  his  death  through  an  unguarded  ele- 
vator shaft.  It  was  held  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
negligent  act  of  leaving  the  elevator  shaft  unguarded,  and  not  the  fall 
caused  by  the  stumbling  from  the  platform.  It  was  said:  "  The  stumbling 
on  t]ie  platform  was  the  cause  of  the  fall,  but  it  might  not  have  been 
injurious  but  for  the  open  elevator  shaft,  and  if  that  was  negligently  left 
open,  and  in  consequence  the  deceased  was  killed,  the  defendant  would  be 


Innumerable  have  been  the  cases  where  accidents  have  happened  through  the 
negligence  of  leaving  bridges  or  embankments  unguarded  and  unprotected. 
It  was  never  claimed  in  any  of  these  that  the  frightening  of  a  horse,  or  his 
becoming  unmanageable,  or  the  slipping  and  fit) ling,  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  injury. 

Burns  v.  City  of  Yonkers,  83  Hun,  211,  where  we  again  find  the  word 
"  primary  '*  used,  says:  "  Though  in  one  sense  the  balking  of  the  horse  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident,  this  would  not  pre- 
vent recovery  by  the  plaintiff  if  she  were  free  from  fault.**  Fox  v.  Union 
Turnpike  Co.,  59  App.  Div.  363;  Kiernan  v.  Mayor,  14  id.  156. 

In  this  latter  case  a  young  girl  passing  along  the  street  became  dizzy  and 
faint  and  fell  down  an  embankment  not  sufficiently  guarded;  but  the  fainting 
spell  was  not  held  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  See  also  Wallace 
v.  Totcn  of  Xeir  Albion,  121  App.  Div.  66. 

After  a  review  of  the  above  authorities  it  cannot  be  successfully  contended 
that  the  slipping  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  fall  of  the  barrel  upon  him,  and  n«'t 
the  unguarded  belt,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident. 

•So  much  has  been  written  on  the  doctrine  of  "  Proximate  cause  "  that  it 
may  appear  to  some  an  increase  of  confusion  to  add  thereto.  But  through  all 
the  cases  tliere  runs  a  rule,  a  guiding  principle,  which  is  much  simpler  than 
the  oftquoted  text  books  have  made  it. 

"  The  doctrine  of  proximate  cause,*'  it  was  said  in  Laidlaw  v.  Sage.  13S 
X.  y.  73,  "  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  law  of  damages,  to  the  effect  that 
damages  are  to  be  allowed  in  general  only  for  the  proximate  consequences  of 
the  wrong.  *  •  ♦  Another  principle  of  proximate  cause  which  seems 
to  be  well  established  is  that  an  accident  or  injury  cannot  be  attributed  to 
a  cause  unless,  without  its  operation,  it  would  not  have  l»appened.** 
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Much  has  been  written  in  attempting  to  define  or  explain  proximate 
cause,  many  of  the  autliorities  copying  at  length  from  text  books  like  Shear- 
man and  Redfield  on  the  Law  of  Negligence,  Wharton  on  Negligence  and 
Thompson  on  Negligence.  It  has  been  termed  "  Proximate  consequence  "  or 
*'  those  consequences  which  follow  in  ordinary,  unbroken  sequence "  and  in 
many  of  the  recent  authorities  **  those  circumstances  which  follow  without 
the  intervention  of  an  independent  cause."  Ixiidlair  v.  ^age^  supra;  Krcmer 
V.  2S^eu?  York^Edison  Co.,  102  App,  Die.  433;  Conroy  v.  Acken,  110  id.  148; 
Trapp  V.  McClelhn,  68  id.  365. 

It  is  defined  in  Sallie  v.  New  York  City  R.  Co.,  110  App.  Div.  065,  as 
follows:  "A  proximate  cause  is  an  efficient  cause.  It  is  the  one  the  con- 
ntction  between  which  and  the  effect  is  plain  and  intelligible."  Again  it  is 
said  to  be  one  which  is  involved  in  the  "  idea  of  necessity."  McOotern  v. 
Degnon-McLean  Contracting  Co.,  12Q  App.  Div.  524. 

Many  of  these  definitions  are  vague  and  difficult  of  application.  Where 
a  horse  had  been  left  upon  the  street  unhitched,  and  a  third  person  deliber- 
ately hit  the  horse  and  started  him  off  to  the  injury  of  others,  the  owner 
of  the  animal  has  been  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  leaving  the  horse 
unhitched,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  This  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered "  unbroken  sequence "  or  "  consequences  which  follow  without  the 
intervention  of  an  independent  cause."  lUidge  v.  Goodwin,  5  Car.  d  P.  100; 
Lynch  v.  Xurdin;  1  Ad.  d  El.  20;  McCahill  v.  Kipp,  2  E.  D.  Smith,  413; 
Thompson  v.  Plath,  44  .4pp.  Dir.  291. 

If,  instead  of  turning  to  the  text  books,  we  deduce  from  the  adjudged  cases 
the  rule  which  has  been  actually  applied,  it  appears  to  be  this:  Given  the 
defendant's  negligent  act  and  the  injury,  V\e  determining  questions  are  (1) 
Would  the  accident  have  1  appeneJ  witliout  the  operation  of  the  defendant's 
negligence?  (2)  Was  the  accident  or  the  resultant  injury  reasonably  to 
be  foreseen  or  anticipated? 

If,  without  the  oppration  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  the  accident  would 
not  have  happened  and  it  was  one  reasonably  to  be  foreseen  and  anticipated, 
the  cause  of  action  is  established.  The  following  cases  would  seem  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion  and  statement  of  the  law. 

Leeds  v.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  178  N.  Y.  118,  pertained  to  a  derrick 
which  struck  a  wire  attached  to  a  chimney,  causing  a  brick  to  fall  upon  a 
passerby.  In  an  action  against  the  telephone  company  for  maintaining  this 
wire  on  a  defective  chimney  the  court  said:  "The  theory  of  defendant's 
negligence  must  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  in  the  condition  of  the 
chimney,  which  inspection  would  have  disclosed,  the  defendant  should  have 
foreseen  possible  interference  with  its  wire,  in  the  course  of  the  building 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  the  possible  consequence  to 
the  chimney.  An  apparent  vice  in  this  proposition  is  the  assumption  that, 
had  the  chimney  been  different,  or  newer,  or  sounder,  in  its  construction, 
it  would  have  been  able,  successfully,  to  resist  the  strain  caused  by  the  blow 
of  the  great  derrick  boom  against  the  wire.  I  doubt  that  we  can  indulge  in 
such  an  assumption,  in  order  to  find  a  concurring  act,  or  omission  of  duty. 
It  seems  to  me  tiiat  guilty,  or  responsible,  concurrence  in  causing  an  injury 
involves  the  idea  of  two,  or  more,  active  agencies,  co-operating  to  produce  it; 
either  of  which  must  be  an  efficient  cause,  irithouf  the  o]}rration  of  irhich  the 
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acciihnt  would  not  have  happened.  •  ♦  ♦  Was  it  (the  accident)  the  re- 
sult of  the  intervention  of  an  independent  cause  which  defendant  was  not 
bound  to  anticipate?  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  negligent  conduct  of  the  persons  in 
using  the  derrick  upon  the  building  was  an  unusual  occurrence  and  not 
such  as  should  have  been  foreseen  by  the  defendant."  Again,  Judge  Vann  in 
the  dissenting  opinion  says:  **Concurring  negligence  is  not  an  intervening 
cause  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  provided  the  result  was  a  reasonable 
probability.  If  the  defendant,  acting  with  the  average  prudence  of  mankind, 
should  have  foreseen  that  interference  with  its  wire  was  likely  to  occur  through 
the  building  operations,  of  which  it  should  have  known,  its  negligence  is 
not  excused  by  the  negligence  of  those  engaged  in  erecting  the  building, 
because  it  was  bound  to  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  prevent  injury  through 
the  union  of  its  own  action  with  that  of  another.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  negligent 
act  of  a  stranger  did  not  excuse  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  provided 
some  such  act,  not  necessarily  the  one  which  did  occur,  but  any  similar  act 
that  might  have  occurred,  was  liable  to  happen  in  the  judgment  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence.** 

The  Court  of  Appeals  evidently  based  its  conclusion  in  this  case  upon  the 
ground  that,  even  if  the  telephone  company  had  not  been  negligent,  the  acci- 
dent would,  nevertheless,  have  happened. 

Hoffman  v.  King,  160  N.  Y.  618,  gave  this  statement  of  this  rule:  "The 
damage  must  be  the  proximate  result  of  the  negligent  act.  It  must  be  such 
as  the  ordinary  mind  would  reasonably  expect  as  a  probable  result  of  the 


Cleveland  v.  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Co.,  68  N.  Y.  306,  was  based  upon  facts 
showing  til  at  a  passenger  was  pushed  out  of  the  gangway  of  a  boat.  The 
guiding  rule  was  given  thus:  "It  is  to  be  ascertained  that  it  (the  occur- 
rence) was  one  which  was  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  and  which  the  de- 
fendant ought  to  have  expected  as  liable  to  take  place  in  the  natural  course 
of  things.'* 

In  Wynkoop  v.  Ludlow  Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  196  X.  Y.  324, 
where  a  man  fell  and  put  his  hand  in  front  of  the  wheels  of  a  traveling 
crane  and  was  injured,  this  expression  is  found :  "  The  possibility  of  a  per- 
son falling  while  in  such  room  and  in  falling  of  putting  his  hand  in  front 
of  the  wheel  of  the  truck  was  so  remote  that  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  would 
not  guard  against  it.  An  experienced  man  would  not  have  anticipated  such 
an  accident." 

Fox  V.  Union  Turnpike,  supra,  presented  the  following  determining  ques- 
tion: "Was  the  accident  reasonably  to  be  anticipated?" 

In  Fine  v.  Tnterurban  St.  R.  Co.,  45  Misc.  Rep.  587,  proximate  cause  has 
been  explained  as  follows:  "For  the  predicament  of  negligence  as  an 
efficient  or  proximate  cause  of  injury  it  is  enough  that  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  negligence  might  rea- 
sonably have  foreseen  that  some  injury  would  result  from  his  or  their  con- 
duct. It  need  not  be  shown  that  he  or  they  could  reasonably  have  antici- 
pated the  actual  consequences."  See  also  Columbia  College  Law  Review 
(Vol.  9,  pp.  16,  136),  where  numerous  authorities  are  collected  to  show  that 
"  the  independent  responsible  cause  "  theory  is  not  always  determinative. 

Very  recently  the  'Supreme  Court  of  California  has  passed  upon  the  doctrine 
of  "  proximate  cause "  in  Merrill  v.  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
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111  Pac.  Rep.  534,  in  the  following  language:  "The  proximate  cause  of  the 
law  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  logician,  nor  even  always  in  strictness 
the  proximate  cause  in  fact,  and  a  jury  may  easily  be  confused  and  mislead  by 
ovemiceties  in  these  abstractions.  *  •  *  The  proximate  causation  is  not 
always  arrested  by  the  intervention  of  an  independent  concurring  cause, 
whether  that  independent  concurring  cause  may  be  classified  as  an  act  of 
God  or  the  wrongful  act  of  a  third  person.  The  cases  serve  to  illustrate  the 
true  rule,  which  is  that  the  independent  wrongful  act  to  constitute  proximate 
cause  by  displacing  the  original  primary  cause  must  be  so  disconnected  in 
time  and  nature  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  damage  occasioned  was  in  no 
way  a  natural  or  probable  consequence  of  the  original  wrongful  act  or 
omission." 

If  the  accident  would  not  have  happened  but  for  the  defendant's  negligence, 
then,  whether  or  not  the  accident  was  reasonably  to  have  been  anticipated 
must  be  left  as  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  (Mills  v.  Burke,  59  App. 
Div.  39 )  ;  and  as  stated  by  Judge  Haight  in  the  Martin  case  quoted  above. 
It  is  only  where  the  accident  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  clearly  appears  that 
a  prudent  person  could  not  have  anticipated  it  that  the  court  will  be  justified 
in  taking  this  question  from  the  jury. 

The  guarding  of  belts  and  machinery  is  not  simply  to  protect  those  operat- 
ing machinery,  as  sometimes  intimated,  but  is  to  guard  all  those  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  work,  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
moving  machinery.  Walker  v.  Neivton  Falls  Paper  Co.,  99  App,  Div.  49; 
Hurley  v.  Atlantic  Gulf  d  Pacific  Co.,  138  id.  642. 

That  the  injury  to  the  plaintifT  in  this  case  would  not  have  happened  but 
for  the  unguarded  belt  is  apparent;  and  whether  or  not  the  defendant,  in 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  could  have  anticipated  the  accident  was  left 
to  the  jury,  who  have  found  that  a  prudent  employer  would  have  placed 
guards  about  the  belt  to  prevent  just  such  occurrences. 

As  to  the  assumption  of  the  risk  by  the  plaintiflf,  the  case  of  Rice  v. 
Eureka  Paper  Co.,*174  N.  Y.  385,  leaves  this  also  for  the  jury,  where  the 
employee  remains  in  presence  of  a  known  danger  under  a  promise  by  the 
employer  to  repair  or  remedy.  Hartman  v.  Berlin  <&  Jones  Envelope  Co., 
71  Misc.  30. 

Laundry  Extractor, — A  laundry  worker  was  injured  by  a 
clothes-drying  machine  called  an  "  extractor/'  which  consisted  of  a 
metal  basket  with  perforated  sides  placed  inside  of  a  metal  shell. 
Clothes  were  stowed  in  the  basket,  power  applied  by  pulling  a 
lever  which  connected  with  the  power  system  of  the  plant,  which 
caused  the  basket  to  whirl  rapidly,  thereby  forcing  the  water  out 
of  the  clothes  and  through  the  perforated  sides  of  the  basket.  The 
plaintiff,  while  engaged  in  cleaning  the  machine,  reached  across  it 
to  turn  off  the  power  when  his  foot  slipped  and  his  right  arm  went 
down  into  the  basket  and  was  torn  out  at  the  shoulder.  Action  was 
brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  negligence  on  part 
of  the  defendant  being  charged  in  having  failed  to  comply  with 
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section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  which  requires  that  "  *  *  *  ma- 
chinery, of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded."  An 
award  of  $2,000  was  given  by  a  jury  from  which  appeal  was  taken. 
In  reversing  the  award,  three  judges  of  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Department  held  that  no  recovery  could  he  had  on  the  ground 
that  covers  for  such  machines  were  very  rarely  used  and  w^hen 
so  used  were  for  protection  of  the  clothes  from  dirt  rather  than 
workmen  from  injury  and  further  that  even  if  a  cover  had  been 
provided  it  would  not  have  been  used  during  the  process  of  cleaning 
tihe  machine,  imder  which  circumstances  the  accident  actually 
occurred,  but  only  when  actually  in  use  for  drying  clothes.  Two 
judges  dissented  holding  that  it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury 
to  decide  whether  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in 
failing  to  properly  guard  machinery  as  required  by  the  Labor  Law 
and  that  the  jury  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  deciding 
that  it  would  have  been  practicable  to  have  provided  a  cover  which, 
if  used,  would  have  prevented  the  accident  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  such  cover  would  not  have  been  used  had 
it  been  provided.  Beckstein  v.  Central  Star  Laundry  Co,,  140 
App,  Dii\  8.* 

LACK  OF  FIRE  ESCAPES  (SECTIONS  82  AND  83  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW). 

Responsibility  of  Lessee, —  Plaintiff's  intestat§  was  burned  to 
death  in  a  factory  fire  due  to  the  absence  of  adequate  fire  escai>es 
as  required  by  sections  82  and  83  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  trial 
court  gave  judgment  for  damage  jointly  against  the  owner  of  the 
building  and  the  defendant  who  had  leased  the  building  and  was 
using  it  as  a  factory.  The  defendant  appealed  contending  that 
the  duty  of  providing  adequate  fire  escapes  devolved  solely  upon 
the  owner  of  the  building.  The  Second  Appellate  Department 
unanimously  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  trial  court  holding  that 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  statute  rested  upon  the  lessee,  whose 
use  of  the  building  transformed  it  into  a  factory,  as  well  as  upon 
the  owner.   Di  Santo  v.  Brooklyn  Chair  Co.,  140  App,  Dir.  110. 

•  It  is  of  Interest  In  this  connection  to  note  that  In  a  recent  prosecution  of  a 
laundry  firm  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  luspoction  for  failure  to  provide  a  cover 
for  an  extractor  In  accordance  with  the  Bureau's  order,  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
in  New  York  City  dismissed  the  complaint  on  the  jirround  that  an  extractor  is  not  a 
dangerous  machine. 
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l.XSAFE  SCAFFOLDS   (SECTION   18  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW). 

(1)  "  Under  sections  18  and  19  of  the  Labor  Law  (Consol. 
Laws,  ch.  31),  the  employer  is  left  free  to  invoke  the  defense  of 
assumption  of  risk  or  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employee  although  injured  while  acting  as  his  agent  or  vice-prin- 
cipal in  constructing  the  appliance,  or  any  other  defense  permitted 
by  the  common  law  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  statute.  Where  a 
man  of  extended  experience,  as  to  the  uses  to  which  a  scaffold  was  to 
be  put,  approved  the  plan  devised  by  his  fellow-workmen  therefor, 
assisted  in  constructing  the  support  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
knew  fully  and  accurately  -the  materials  and  manner  of  construc- 
tion, the  right  of  his  personal  representative  to  recover  for  his 
death  occasioned  by  a  defect  therein  is  defeated  by  such  intestate's 
assumption  of  the  risk."  *    Oombert  v.  McKay,  201  N.  Y.  27. 

■(2)  The  defendant  had  a  contract  to  install  ventilation  appli- 
ances on  the  inside  of  the  roof  of  a  building.  Another  contractor 
had  a  contract  which  involved  painting  the  inside  of  the  roof 
before  the  ventilation  ducts  were  put  in  place.  The  defendant's 
superintendent  invited  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  who  was  engaged 
in  doing  the  painting,  to  use  a  scaffold  erected  by  the  former.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  and  while  so  engaged  the  scaffold  adjoin- 
ing, also  constructed  by  the  defendant,  fell,  due  to  the  fact  after- 
ward developed,  that  it  had  been  constructed  of  rotten  timber,  and 
killed  several  men.  The  plaintiff's  intestate  also  fell  and  was 
killed  although  it  was  not  proved  whether  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent he  was  actually  standing  on  the  scaffold  that  fell  or  was  in 
some  way  caught  and  pulled  over  by  the  falling  scaffold.  The 
proved  fact  was  that  hQ  was  on  a  scaffold  constructed  by  the  defend- 
ant, fell  with  the  falling  scaffold  and  was  killed.  The  trial  court 
instructed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  no  cause  for  action  had  been  found  against  him,  that 
he  owed  no  duty  to  construct  a  proper  scaffold  for  the  deceased. 
In  reversing  the  action  of  the  trial  court,  the  First  Appellate 
Department  held  that  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  requires 
an  employer  to  construct  a  proper  scaffold,  is  violated  and  a  jury 
may  find  an  employer  guilty  of  negligence  if  a  scaffold  falls  in 
the  absence  of  other  producing  cause.    Further,  an  employer  is 

•  R«porter*8  li«adnote. 
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liable  when  anyone  who  is  lawfully  using  the  scaffold  is  injured 
regardless  of  whether  the  injured  is  actually  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer who  had  the  scaffold  erected  or  by  someone  else.  The 
plaintiff's  intestate  was  lawfully  upon  the  scaffold  since  he  was 
there  at  the  suggestion  of  defendant's  superintendent  and  had  a 
right  to  expect  a  safe  scaffold.  On  these  grounds,  a  new  trial  was 
ordered  in  which  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury.  Three  judges  concurred  in  this,  but  one  judge 
dissented,  holding  that  the  defendant  owed  no  duty  to  the  deceased 
with  reference  to  the  scaffold  in  question.  Huston  v.  Dobson, 
138  App.  Div.  810. 

(3)  "  Where  a  servant  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  building 
was  injured  by  the  breaking  of  a  board  laid  upon  crosspieces,  and 
which  had  been  used  as  a  scaffold  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  the  master  is  liable  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law, 
although  at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  servant  was  engaged  in 
extending  the  scaffold  upward  by  laying  another  plank  upon  higher 
crosspieces.  The  part  of  the  scaffold  already  in  use  was  a  scaffold 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."*  Jones  v.  Oamhle,  140  App. 
Div.  733. 

(4)  "  By  sections  18  and  19  of  the  Labor  Law  an  absolute  duty, 
which  cannot  be  delegated,  is  imposed  upon  the  master  to  furnish  a 
safe  scaffold.  Where  in  an  action  to  recover  for  the  death  of 
plaintiff's  intestate  it  appears  that  he  was  working  on  a  scaffold 
drilling  holes  on  the  inside  of  an  elevator  well ;  that  the  scaffold 
was  a  swinging  one  and  was  held  against  the  wall  by  a  brace 
reaching  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  well ;  that  plaintiff's  intestate 
and  his  helper  were  both  precipitated  from  the  scaffold  while  at 
work ;  and  that  after  the  accident,  of  which  there  were  no  eye  wit- 
nesses, the  scaffold  was  seen  swinging  from  the  wall  with  the  brace 
hanging  down  and  blood  was  found  on  a  brace  four  feet  under  the 
loose  end  of  the  scaffold,  the  evidence  warrants  a  finding  that  the 
scaffold  was  improperly  braced  and  secured,  and  a  dismissal  of 
the  complaint  is  error."*  Tiedjen  v.  National  Elevator  Co.,  141 
A  pp.  Div.  529. 

•  Reporter's  headnote. 
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UNGUARDED  IIOISTWAY  (SECTION  20  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW). 

t'he  plaintiff,  an  architect,  entered  into  a  contract  to  plan  a 
building  and  superintend  its  construction  and  the  contractors  and 
laborers  engaged  thereupon.  During  the  construction,  a  work- 
man fell  through  an  unguarded  hoist  shaft  and  was  killed.  The 
deceased's  executor  obtained  judgment  for  damages  against  the 
defendant  in  this  case,  the  o^vner  of  the  building,  whereupon  the 
defendant  set  up  a  counterclaim  against  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  of  the  damages  awarded  to  the  deceased's  executor.  This 
counterclaim  was  demurred  to  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained 
on  the  ground  that  as  submitted  the  counterclaim  did  not  show 
sufficient  cause  of  action.  An  amended  coimterclaim  was  sub- 
mitted which  was  also  demurred  to.  This  demurrer  was  over- 
ruled at  a  special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  judgment 
granted  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  An  appeal  was  taken  and 
argued  before  the  First  Appellate  Department.  The  negligence 
charged  in  the  counterclaim  against  the  plaintiff  architect  was  an 
alleged  violation  of  section  20  of  the  Labor  Law  which  requires 
contractors  or  owners  of  a  building  under  construction  to  guard 
shafts  in  which  hoisting  apparatus  is  used. 

The  court  held  that  the  duty  of  an  architect  who  had  agreed  to 
"  superintend  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  said  building, 
and  of  the  contractors  and  laborers  engaged  in  constructing  the 
said  building,  and  to  use  and  employ  therein  their  best  skill  and 
endeavor  "  extended  only  so  far  as  "  to  see  that  the  building  was 
properly  constructed,  and  if  that  result  was  achieved  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  watch  and  inspect  every  means  adopted  by 
the  contractors  in  fulfilling  their  contract.  We  are,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  the  obligations  assumed  by  plaintiffs,  as 
specified  in  the  counterclaim,  did  not  include  an  obligation  to 
compel  the  observance  by  the  contractors  of  that  section  of  the 
Labor  Law  to  which  reference  has  been  made."  Clinton  v.  Boehm, 
139  App.  Div.  73. 

RAILROADS  (SECTION  42-A  OF  THE  RAILROAD  LAW). 

Switchman  Not  Vice-Principal. —  Section  42-a  of  the  Eailroad 
Law,  known  as  the  Barnes  Act,  which  renders  persons  "  who  have, 
as  a  part  of  their  duty,  for  the  time  boing,  physical  control  or  di- 
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rectiou  of  the  movement  of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine,  car, 
train  or  telegraph  oflSce,  are  vice-principals  of  such  corporation'or 
receiver,  and  are  not  fellow-servants  of  such  injured  or  deceased 
employee  "  was  invoked  by  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  damages  re- 
cently decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Plaintiff's  intestate,  who 
was  conductor  for  the  defendant,  fell  in  the  act  of  coupling  a  car 
to  the  train,  was  run  over  and  killed.  The  only  witness  was  de- 
fendant's switchman  who  gave  signals  to  defendant's  engineer. 
The  switchman  testified  that  he  saw  deceased's  danger  and  sig- 
naled the  engineer  in  time  for  the  latter  to  have  stopped  the  train 
without  causing  an  injury.  Engineer  testified  that  signal  was  not 
made  in  time  to  prevent  the  accident.  Suit  was  brought  on 
gpcmjid  that  above-quoted  section  rendered  the  switchman  a  vice- 
principal  of  the  defendant.  The  court  held  unanimously  upon  the 
authority  of  Hallock  v.  Xew  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway 
Co.,*  that  the  switchman  was  not  a  vice-principal  of  the  railroad 
company.  Eagen  v.  Buffalo  Union  Terminal  R.  R.  Co.,  200 
N.  Y.  478. 

Watchman  Not  Vice-Principal. —  Plaintiff's  intestate,  in  com- 
pany with  another  workman,  while  engaged  in  inspection  of  the 
track  of  the  defendant  railroad,  was  run  down  and  killed  by  an 
approaching  train,  no  warning  having  been  given  by  the  watching 
fellow  workman.  It  was  the  duty,  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  defendant  railroad,  that  one  of  the  two  workmen  should  watch 
for  approaching  trains  while  the  other  worked.  Suit  for  damages 
was  brought  under  section  42 -a  of  the  Railroad  Law,  the  conten- 
tion being  that  such  section  rendered  the  negligent  workman  a  vice- 
principal  of  the  railroad  rather  than  a  fellow  sen'ant  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  the  Supreme  Court  a  verdict  for  $10,000  was  rendered. 
On  appeal,  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  reversed 
this  decision  and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Hallock  v.  New 
York,  O.  &  W.  R.  Co.  (197  N.  Y.  450),*  the  statute  is  restricted 
to  those  employees  whose  special  or  sole  functions  are  to  give 
warning  and  does  not  apply  to  those  upon  whom  suoh  duty  devolves 
only  as  an  incident  of  their  work.  Hintze  v.  N,  Y.  C.  tf  II.  R.  R. 
R.  Co.,  140  .4 pp.  Div.  852. 

•  Reported  In  the  March,  1910.  Bulletin,  p.  88. 
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Application  to  Street  Railways  —  Molorman  as  Vice-Principal, 
—  The  raotorman  on  a  street  railway  started  the  car  without  sig- 
nal thereby  injuring  the  conductor.  The  latter  instituted  action 
for  damages  against  the  railway  company.  The  court  held  that 
the  motorman  was  vice-principal  as  to  the  conductor  in  directing 
the  car  under  section  42-a  of  the  Railroad  Law,  and  that  this  law 
was  applicable  to  street  railways  as  well  as  to  steam  railroads.  The 
contention  of  the  defendant  that  motorman  and  conductor  were 
fellow-servants  was  not  allowed.  The  court  held  that  each  was  a 
vice-principal  of  the  company  with  regard  to  his  particular  duties. 
Two  of  the  justices  did  not  concur  on  the  first  ground,  holding 
that  the  conductor  was  vice-principal  with  regard  to  the  motorman, 
since  the  rules  of  the  company  reqiiired  the  motorman  to  be  always 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  conductor.  Simons  v.  The  Brooklyn 
Heights  B.  B.  Co.,  142  App.  Div.  36. 

ELECTION  OF  REMEDY  IN  LIABILITY  ACTION. 

The  plaintiff,  a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was 
thrown  from  a  train  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
The  accident  occurred  in  New  Jerse^^  and  action  was  brought 
charging  negligence  under  the  common  law,  under  the  New 
Jersey  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act.  At  special  term  the  defendant  alleged  that 
three  separate  causes  of  action  were  pleaded  and  moved  that  plain- 
tiff be  required  to  separate  and  number  the  causes  of  action.  The 
Special  Term  denied  defendant's  motion.  The  Appellate  Division 
in  effect  reversed  the  Special  Term,  holding  that  separate  causes  of 
action  were  pleaded  and  ordered  their  separation  by  the  plaintiff. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  there  was  only  one  cause  of  ac- 
tion, namely,  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  establish  this  by  the  common  law  and  by  statutes  as 
well.    Payne  v.  N.  T.,  S.  &  IF.  B.  B.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  436. 

employers'  LIABILITY  LAW  OF  1902. 

What  is  Superintendence, —  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  recent 
case  held  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  superior  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  a  subordinate  from  acting  as  a  su}>erintendent,  in  a  case 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  what  constitutes  superintendence 
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under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1902.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  opinion  by  Justice  Hiscock  present  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  gist  of  the  decision  on  the  above  point : 

The  action  is  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  by  the  re- 
spondent against  the  appellant,  his  employer,  to  recover  for  personal  in- 
juries. The  latter,  at  its  plant  on  Staten  Island,  was  engaged  in  installing 
and  adjusting  a  large  machine  with  rollers  and  cogwheels,  designed  for 
straightening  iron  beams.  One  Miller  was  the  superintendent  having  general 
charge  of  the  work,  and  one  Smith  was  his  assistant,  having  power  to  give 
directions  to  plaintilf  and  other  employees.  On  the  occasion  of  the  accident 
Smith  directed  the  respondent  to  readjust  a  certain  screw  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  operations  of  the  machine,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
work,  and  standing  in  whole  or  part  on  a  cogwheel.  Smith  directed  Miller, 
who  was  manually  operating  the  lever  by  which  the  machine  could  be  set  in 
motion,  to  '*  go  ahead."    The  result  was  that  Miller,  obeying  this  direction 

or  signal,  set  the  machine  in  motion  and  respondent  was  injured. 

♦  ♦♦«  ♦♦♦♦ 

In  my  opinion  this  evidence,  with  other  testimony, .  permitted  the  jury  to 
say  that  although,  generally  speaking.  Miller  was  the  superior,  on  this  oc- 
casion and  for  the  time  being  he  had  abdicated  his  position  of  command  and 
was  devoting  himself  to  purely  manual  work,  while  the  man  who  was 
ordinarily  his  assistant  and  subordinate  was  acting  as  superintendent  in 
overseeing  the  work  which  was  going  on  and  determining  when  one  step  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  machine  had  been  completed  and  when  the  next  one 
should  be  taken.  It  permitted  the  jury  to  take  the  view  that  this  was  super- 
intendence rather  than  the  one  urged  by  the  appellant  that  Miller  was  acting 
as  superintendent  nnd  that  Smith's  directions  were  merely  a  signal  to  be 
parsed  on  by  Miller.  (Guihnartin  v.  Solvay  Process  Co.,  181>  iV.  Y.  490; 
Gallagher  v.  Neicman,  190  N,  Y.  444.) 

The  mere  presence  of  a  superior  does  not  necessarily  prevent  a  subordinate 
from  acting  as  a  superintendent.  This  is  apparent  and  the  principle  was 
practically  involved  and  settled  in  Andersen  v.  Penn.  Steel  Co.^  wherein  a 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  affirmed  (197  X.  Y.  606).  Smith  v.  Milliken 
Bros.,  200  N.  Y.  21. 

What  are  "  Ways/' —  "  Skids  consisting  of  planks  fastened  by 
crosspiecct^  which  were  placed  by  employees  between  a  car  and  the 
platform  of  a  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  merchandise 
from  the  car  are  not  *  ways '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  but  on  the  contrarj^  are  appliances  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  servants.  The  master  is  not  obliged  to  fur- 
nish the  best  known  appliances,  but  merely  such  as  are  reasonably 
safe  and  suitable  —  such  as  a  prudent  man  would  furnish  if  his 
own  life  were  exposed  to  the  danger  that  would  result  from  unsuit- 
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able  or  unsafe  appliances.  Hence,  where  an  employee,  having 
helped  to  place  such  a  skid  as  a  detail  of  his  work,  was  injured 
owing  to  the  fact  that  fellow-servants  in  pushing  a  truck  along 
the  skids,  which  were  secured  against  movement  by  a  cleat  on  the 
platform  of  the  warehouse,  so  operated  it  as  to  cause  one  of  the 
skids  to  fall,  the  master  is  not  liable  where  the  skids  had  been  used 
for  many  years  without  accident  and  were  similar  to  those  used  by 
others  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  were  reasonably  safe  and 
proper.''*  Ueiser  v.  Cincinnati  Abattoir  Co.,  141  App.  Div. 
400. 

LIABILITY  UNDER  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

Safe  Place  to  Work. —  In  the  blasting  of  a  tunnel,  the  drillers 
left  rock  so  loosely  held  that  there  was  danger  of  its  falling.  One 
of  the  workmen  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  the  excavated  material 
called  the  attention  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  work  to 
the  loosened  rock  and  the  danger  of  its  falling.  The  general 
superintendent  recognized  the  danger  and  promised  to  remove  the 
rock  at  once.  This  was  not  done  and  the  rock  fell  killing  plain- 
tiffs intestate.  The  Appellate  Division  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  trial  court  dismissing  the  complaint  and  rendering  judgment 
for  the  defendant.  The  Court  of  Appeals  gave  assent  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  according  to  the  common  law,  under  which  this 
action  was  brought,  the  rule  which  requires  a  master  to  provide  a 
reasonably  safe  place  for  his  servants  to  work  has  no  application 
where  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  arises  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  itself,  but  held  that  "  while  it  is  true  that  the 
master  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  the  negligence  of  another 
when  he  conducts  the  work  in  a  proper  manner  and  prescribes 
proper  rules  for  its  performance,  yet  when  he  knows  that  one  set 
of  servants  have  so  negligently  done  their  work  as  to  occasion 
danger  to  a  fellow-servant,  it  is  his  duty  to  interpose  and  take 
reasonable  means  to  see  that  the  rules  are  complied  with,  the  work 
properly  done  and  the  danger  removed."  The  judgment  of  the 
Appellate  Division  was  reversed  and  new  trial  granted.  Henry  v. 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Company,  201  N.  Y.  140. 

Safe  Place  to  Work. — A  pole  was  set  up  thirty  feet  long,  suijk 
into  the  earth  for  four  feet  and  secured  by  four  steel  guy  ropes. 

*  Reporter's  headnote. 
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After  having  served  the  immediate  purpose  of  its  erection,  three  of 
the  four  guys  were  removed  and  suggestion  was  made  to  the  de- 
fendant that  the  pole  be  taken  down.  He,  however,  directed  it  to 
remain  for  possible  use  later.  Afterwards,  it  became  necessary  for 
two  boilers  to  be  moved,  the  path  requiring  them  to  pass  between 
the  pole  and  guy  rope.  The  first  boiler  was  so  high  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  the  "  slack  "  in  the  guy  rope  to  enable  the 
boiler  to  pass  under  it.  The  second  boiler,  which  was  still  higher, 
was  being  moved  in  the  same  manner  when  it  struck  the  guy  rope, 
and  caused  the  pole  to  fall,  thereby  injuring  the  plaintiff.  The 
trial  court  submitted  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  the  master 
had  provided  a  safe  place  for  his  servants  to  work.  The  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff  and  awarded  damages.  The  Appellate  Division 
affirmed  the  judgment.  The  Court  of  Appeals  holds,  however,  that 
there  was  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  since  the  pole 
was  securely  embedded  and  would  not  have  fallen  had  the  guy 
rope  not  been  struck  by  the  boiler.  That  the  boiler  did  strike  the 
guy  rope  was  due  not  to  the  negligence  of  the  master  but  to  that 
of  the  plaintiff  or  of  his  fellow-servants.  That  the  place  to  work 
became  unsafe  w^as  due  to  faihire  of  the  servants  to  exercise  ordi- 
nary care.    Shatrau  v.  Sullivan,  201  N.  Y.  57. 

Conirihuiory  Negligence  —  Umvitnessed  Fatal  Accident. — The 
(lead  body  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  an  employee  of  the  defendant, 
was  discovered  lying  on  the  railroad  track  of  the  defendant.  Ac- 
tion to  recover  damages  was  brought  on  the  groTind  that  the  de- 
fendant was  negligent  in  that  its  passenger  train,  while  proceeding 
under  a  special  order  on  a  track  over  which  it  had  previously,  al- 
though infrequently,  run,  approached  the  station  without  warning 
by  whistle  or  bell,  and  without  headlight  although  darkness  and 
rain  had  set  in.  At  the  same  time  a  freight  train  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  cars  was  passing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour  with  puffing  and  considerable  rattling  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion on  a  parallel  track.  The  inference  was  that  plaintiff's  intes- 
tate and  also  a  fellow- workman,  whose  dead  body  was  found  ten 
feet  away,  had  crossed  from  the  track  on  w^hich  the  freight  train 
was  proceeding  to  the  track  on  which  the  passenger  train  was  pro- 
ceeding. The  trial  court  gave  a  verdict  for  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  verdict  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Appellate 
Division.    But  the  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  while  the  facts 
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justified  the  finding  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
these  were  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  intestate  was  free  from 
contributory  negligence.  "  The  trial  court  had,  and  we  have,  no 
right  to  conjecture  that  the  intestate  was  free  from  negligence; 
it  was  incumbent  upon  plaintiff  to  give  proof  thereof."  Clancy 
V.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  £'  Hartford  R.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  235. 

Contributory  Negligence. — An  extra  train  was  proceeding  under 
special  orders  from  the  train  dispatcher  which  required  it  to  meet 
train  28  at  Warsaw.  On  arriving  at  Warsaw,  another  order  was 
received  in  no  way  countermanding  the  previous  order,  but  direct- 
ing it  to  run  ahead  of  train  31  from  Warsaw  to  Gainesville.  The 
extra  train  left  Warsaw  before  train  28  had  arrived  and  in  a  col- 
lision the  fireman  was  killed.  His  administrator  brought  action 
for  damages,  the  engineer  and  conductor  being  united  as  defend- 
ants with  the  railroad  company.  The  trial  court  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendants.  On  appeal,  it  was  held  that  although  the  de- 
fendants were  guilty  of  negligence,  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
prove  the  absence  of  contributor}-  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  fireman  was  required  to  have  the  same  knowledge  of 
the  train  orders  as  the  engineer  and  conductor  had.  If  the  fire- 
man forgot  the  first  order,  or,  if  remembering  it,  he  failed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  engineer  and  conductor  to  it,  he  was  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence  and  recovery'  is  barred.  Butler  v.  B.  R.  & 
P.  R.  Co.,  142  App.  Div.  282. 

Assumption  of  Risk  Defined. —  The  plaintiff,  a  carpenter,  while 
engaged  in  nailing  planks  in  defendant's  terminal  yards,  was 
struck  and  injured  by  a  passing  locomotive.  Action  was  brought 
charging  that  the  defendant  did  not  furnish  a  safe  place  to  work 
in,  that  due  care  was  not  taken  to  warn  plaintiff  and  fellow  work- 
men of  approaching  cars.  Plaintiff  testified  that  during  the  entire 
time  of  his  service,  more  than  a  month,  no  watchman  was  pro- 
vided and  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  watch  for  himself.  In 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  which  awarded  $6,000 
damages,  the  Appellate  Division  defined,  at  length,  the  doctrine  of 
assumption  of  risk  at  common  law,  as  follows : 

In  Buch  case  what  is  the  common  law?  The  plaintiff  urges  in  effect  that 
the  plaintiff  assumed  only  such  risks  as  remained  after  the  master  had 
performed  its  duty  to  make  the  place  safe.  The  rule,  imperfectly  stated,  has 
no  present  application,  and  requires  clearer  understanding  of  its  meaning 
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than  sometimes  exists.  When  the  service  begins,  the  servant,  inferably  rep- 
resenting himself  as  competent  for  his  duties,  is  deemed  to  assume  the  risks 
incident  to  the  business  in  the  absence  of  modification  of  such  presumed 
obligation,  and  further  risks  later  considered.  Then  the  first  question  is, 
what  are  the  risks  incident  to  a  business?  Are  they  all  risks  that  may 
accrue  from  the  business  protected  by  no  attempted  safeguards,  or  the  risks 
that  exist  or  will  arise  in  a  business,  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  make  the  undertaking  in  place  and  ap- 
pliance reasonably  safe?  Clearly  the  latter.  A  car  repairer,  going  to  his 
work  on  and  among  railroad  tracks,  knows  that  his  environment  will  be 
dangerous,  but  he  has,  unless  he  has  actual  or  constructive  notice  to  the 
contrary,  the  legal  right  to  expect  that  he  will  be  confronted  by  only  such 
risks  as  the  care  required  of  the  master,  in  making  and  enforcing  rules  and 
providing  other  safety  expedients,  does  not  remove  or  diminish.  But 
this  rule  does  not  mean  that  the  servant  assumes  no  risks  as  to  matters 
within  the  scope  of  the  master's  duty.  He  begins  to  assume  risks  at 
the  instant  his  service  begins.  What  are  they?  They  are  (1)  the  serv- 
ant's risks  incident  to  the  business  (2)  the  risks  obvious  or  discoverable 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  from  whatever  cause  arising.  The  first 
class  of  risks  has  been  considered.  The  second  class  may  be  illustrated. 
Suppose  the  servant  sees  something  palpably  dangerous,  or  assume  that 
there  is  something  menacing  discoverable  in  the  exercise  of  care  that  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  uses  in  going  about  his  work  and  doing  it, 
and  that  the  condition  arose  from  the  negligence  of  the  master,  then 
the  servant  shall  not  shut  his  eyes  to  it  and  incur  its  perils.  It  is  a 
danger  that  looks  him  in  the  face  and  obstructs  his  work,  and  if  he,  uncon- 
strained, and  by  the  master  uninfluenced  knows  the  peril  of  it  and  keeps 
doing  within  the  reach  of  it,  he  takes  the  risk  of  it.  The  danger  may  come 
from  the  master's  first  and  only  negligent  act  or  omission,  and  if  the  servant 
sees  or  should  perceive  the  risk  of  it,  he  owes  himself  the  duty  of  self- 
protection.  So  much  the  more  if  the  master's  habitual  negligence  has  made 
dangerous  the  servant's  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
sorvant  is  solicitously  and  eagerly  to  watch,  lest  his  master  be  negligent  and 
he  be  hurt  thereby.  His  tnist  in  his  master's  fidelity  to  his  duty  may  be 
somewhat  measured  by  the  duty  and  the  known  facts  and  conditions  that 
are  present.  But  when  the  condition,  whether  or  not  arising  from  the  master's 
negligence,  is  known  or  should  be  known  to  persons  using  their  senses,  as 
men  ordinarily  prudent  usually  do,  then  the  servant's  duty  arises  and  the 
burden  falls  on  him  to  look  out  for  himself.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the 
present  case  to  make  careful  explanation  of  the  scope  of  the  words  "  dis- 
coverable in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care."  Indeed,  so  infinite  are  the 
varieties  of  facts  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise.  But  there  is  involved 
the  expectation  that  no  man  will  or  can  go  about  his  business  with  his 
eyes  shut  ond  indifferent  to  his  surroundings,  and  that,  even  though  the  law 
furnishe.-^  him  certain  protection  tiy  imposing  duties  upon  the  master,  there 
is  a  margin  of  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  even  that  arising  from  his 
master's  negligence,  and  that  if  he  sees  danger,  however  happening,  he  will 
not  expose  himself  to  it,  and  that  if  danger  exists  that  will  come  under 
the  ol/servnlion  of  a  person  going  about  his  work  with  ordinary  circum- 
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stnnces..  he  will  discover  and  avoid  it.  (Crown  v.  Orr,  140  N.  Y.  450,  452.) 
But  there  is  one  fundamental  condition  of  the  servant  assuming  this  class 
of  risks.  He  must  he  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  in  time  and  circumstance 
to  make  observation  and  act  upon  it.  Every  master,  unless  forbidden  by 
statute  or  agreement  with  his  servant,  has  the  right  to  use  his  own  methods 
of  work  and  select  his  own  appliances  therefor.  But  when  he  employs  a 
servant  he  must  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  know  it,  if  such  methods  or  ap- 
pliances fall  below  the  protection  which  the  law  demands  him  to  afford. 
Bui  if  the  servant  know,  either  at  the  time  of  entering  the  employment,  or 
discover  thereafter  the  master's  departure  from  legal  duty,  the  servant 
assimies  the  risk  of  it.  So  a  farmer  may  use  horses  or  wagons  or  other 
equipment,  or  utensils,  that  through  his  neglect  are  not  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  hired  to  use  them;  but  if  the  latter  knows  of  the  breach  of  duty 
towards  him  and  that  the  master  furnishes  what  due  care  would  condemn, 
the  servant  must  make  his  choice  to  go  on  or  to  stop,  in  the  absence  of 
necessity,  constraint,  promise  or  statement  on  the  part  of  his  master,  com- 
pelling or  justifying  that  he  abide  by  or  confront  the  danger. 

If  the  rule  of  the  assumption  of  risk  be  applied  to  the  plaintiff,  there 
must  be  decision  against  him.  He  knew  that  the  place  was  dangerous; 
he  knew  that  he  was  not  guarded  by  watchmen  and  was  so  appreciative 
of  this  neglect  and  the  peril  to  which  it  exposed  him  he  watched  for  himself, 
and  although  so  near  a  rail  as  to  invite  collision  with  a  passing  locomotive, 
he  watched  so  indifferently  as  to  remain  in  the  way  when  it  came.  There 
was  no  stress  of  duty,  action  or  obedience  that  diverted  or  impaired  the 
watchfulness  that  he  owed  to  himself.  His  master,  to  his  own  knowledge,  had 
left  its  obligation  unfulfilled  and  cast  upon  him  the  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  he  was  injured  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  perform  this  duty  which 
Itad  fallen  to  him  and  which  he  had  assumed.  The  facts  could  no  more 
clearly  demand  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  or  risk. 
Reinertsen  v.  Erie  Railroad  Co,,  142  A  pp.  Div.  31. 

Assumption  of  Risk  —  Defective  Machine. —  The  plaintiff 
while  operating  a  putty  machine  suffered  loss  of  three  fingers,  due, 
as  alleged,  to  a  defective  ratchet  which  reversed  the  action  of  the 
machine  while  in  operation,  thereby  causing  the  injury.  In  a 
common-law  action,  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  rendered.  On 
appeal,  the  Second  Appellate  Department  held  that  the  plaintiff 
had  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employment  since  he  was  aware  of 
the  allege<l  defects  of  the  machine  for  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
injury  during  which  time  he  had  made  no  complaint  to  his  em- 
ployer. Plaintiff  testified  that  he  had  told  a  fellow-workman  of 
the  defect  and  threatened  to  quit  work  and  that  the  fellow-work- 
man had  promised  to  repair  the  defect.  The  lower  court,  how- 
ever, instructed  the  jury  that  the  fellow-workman  was  without 
authority  to  make  such  promise,  hence  such  promise  had  no  bearing 
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on  the  question.  The  Appellate  Court  ruled,  moreover,  that  the 
evidence  was  insuflScient  to  prove  that  the  defect  in  the  machine 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident,  but  that  the  plaintiflF 
himself,  by  voluntarily  putting  his  hand  inside  the  machine  while 
it  was  in  motion  contrary  to  a  notice  posted  near  the  machine 
which  warned  employees  not  to  put  their  hands  in  the  machine 
while  in  motion,  was  responsible  for  it.  This  disregard  of  the  de- 
fendant's order  was  a  further  assumption  of  risk  by  the  plaintiff. 
Meigel  v.  E.  V,  Crandall  Oil  and  Putty  Manufacturing  Co.,  141 
App,  Div.  828. 

Constitutionality  of  Private  Banking  Law. 

One  of  the  group  of  laws  enacted  in  1910  for  the  protection  of 
immigrants  against  fraud  was  chapter  348,  which  amended  the 
law  concerning  private  banking  so  as  to  reqiiire  all  persons  who 
received  deposits  of  money  to  procure  a  license  from  the  comp- 
troller. The  comptroller  might  at  his  discretion  approve  or  re- 
ject the  application  for  a  license.  Among  other  classes  made 
exempt  from  the  statute  were  those  receiving  deposits  when  the 
average  sum  received  was  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
those  giving  a  bond  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  city  of 
one  million  inhabitants  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  elsewhere  in  the 
state. 

An  application  for  an  injimction  to  restrain  enforcement  of  the 
act  was  made  boforo  a  spciMal  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New 
York.  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  alleging  denial 
of  due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  that  the  act 
oxceeded  the  police  power  of  the  state,  that  it  created  arbitrary 
classifications  and  that  the  discretion  granted  to  the  comptroller 
to  issTie  the  license  was  arbitrary. 

Justice  Bijur,  sitting,  held  that  the  classification  based  on  the 
annual  average  of  dei>osits  was  con^^titTitionally  unjiist  and  un- 
e(iual,  also  that  the  discretion  vested  in  the  comptroller  was  arbi- 
tnry  to  an  unconstitutional  degree  in  that  no  test  was  prescribed 
in  accordance  with  which  the  discretion  of  the  comptroller  was  to 
be  ct^ntrolled.    Lee  v.  O'MaJh^j/,  00  Misc.  215. 
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A  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  same  statute  was 
brought  also  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern 
District,  New  York.  J ustice  Lacombe  in  a  brief  statement  of  con- 
clusions held  the  act  constitutional.  Engel  v.  O'Malley,  182  Fed. 
Rep.  365.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  on  January  3,  1911,  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  court 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Holmes.   The  full  text  of  the  opinion  appears  below : 

Thia  is  a  bill  in  equity  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  Chapter  348  of  the 
Laws  of  New  York  for  1910,  which  forbids  individuals  or  partnerships  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  of  money  for  safe  keeping  or  for  the 
purpose  of  transmission  to  another  or  for  any  other  purpose  without  a  license 
from  the  comptroller.  The  requirements  for  obtaining  the  license,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  plaintiff,  are  that  the  applicant  shall  deposit  $10,000  with  the 
Comptroller  and  present  a  bond  with  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
less  than  $10,000,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Comptroller,  conditioned  upon  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  duties  undertaken.  After  notice  shall  have  been  posted 
for  two  weeks  the  Comptroller  may  approve  or  disapprove  the  application  in 
his  discretion,  and  licensees  are  to  pay  a  fee  of  $50.  §  25.  The  license  is 
revocable  at  all  times  by  the  Comptroller  for  cause  shown.  §  26.  Carrying 
on  the  business  specified,  or  using  the  word  *'  banking "  or  "  banker "  on 
signs,  letterheads  or  advertisements  in  connection  with  any  business,  without 
a  license,  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  §  27.  The  foregoing  privisions  do  not 
apply  to  any  corporation  or  "  individual  banker  *'  authorized  to  do  business 
under  the  banking  law,  or  to  national  banks;  to  any  hotelkeeper  who  sliall 
receive  money  for  safekeeping  from  a  guest;  to  any  express  or  telegraph 
company  receiving  money  for  transmission;  to  individuals  or  partnerships 
where  the  average  amount  of  each  sum  received  on  deposit  or  for  trans- 
mission in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  shall  have  been  not  leas  than 
$500  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  an  affidavit  to  that  effect;  or,  finally, 
to  any  individual  or  partnership  filing  a  bond  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
for  $100,000  when  the  business  is  in  a  city  having  a  million  inhabitants, 
or.  if  elsewhere,  for  $50,000;  or  money,  or  securities  that  the  Comptroller 
approves.    §  2nd. 

'Ihe  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has 
l;een  engaged  in  the  business  specified  in  the  statute  for  twenty  years;  that 
by  good  reputation  and  considerable  expenditure  he  has  made  his  business 
of  great  value,  and  that  it  chiefly  consists  in  receiving  deposits  in  very 
small  sums  from  time  to  time  until  they  reach  an  amount  sufficient  to  be 
sent  to  other  states  and  mainly  to  foreign  countries.  The  plaintiff  further 
alleges  that  he  has  not  the  means  that  would  enable  him  to  make  the  de- 
posit and  give  the  bond  required,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
him  will  compel  him  to  close.  He  avers  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutional 
as  against  him  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Article  T,  8  8.  The  bill 
was  demurred  to  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  Circuit  Court. 
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The  first  objection  urged  by  the  plaintiff  in  argument  is  to  a  requirement 
that  we  have  not  mentioned,  that  the  applicant  must  have  been  continuously 
for  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  application  a  resident  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  satisfies  this  requirement,  be  has 
nothing  to  complain  of.  And  therefore,  without  intimating  any  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  clause,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  matters  in  which  he  is 
concerned.  Southern  Ry.  Co,  v.  King,  217  U.  S.  524,  534.  As  a  preliminary 
to  his  argument  the  plaintiff  denies  that  he  is  in  any  sense  a  banker,  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  treat  the  receipt  of  money  for  safe  keeping  or 
transmission  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  as  a  case  of  bailment  in  which 
the  very  coins  received  must  be  returned  or  sent  on.  Of  course  this  is  not 
a  true  construction  of  the  statute,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title 
"  Private  Banking."  The  receipt  of  money  by  a  bank,  although  it  only 
creates  a  debt,  is  in  a  popular  sense  the  receipt  of  money  for  safe  keeping, 
since  the  depositor  can  draw  it  out  again  at  such  time  and  in  such  sums 
as  he  clioosep.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  transmission  of  money  con- 
templated very  generally  is  accomplished  by  a  draft,  and  practically  never 
by  sending  on  the  identical  currency  received.  One  form  at  least  of  the 
business  aimed  at  and,  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  that  carried  on  by  the 
plaintiff,  is  a  branch  of  the  banking  business.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  busi- 
ness largely  done  with  poor  and  ignorant  immigrants,  especially  on  their 
first  arrival  here. 

We  presume  that  the  money  deposited  with  the  plaintiff  is  not  drawn  upon 
by  checks,  so  that  a  part  of  the  argument  in  Noble  State  Bank  v.  Haskell, 
just  decided,  ante,  p.  104,  may  not  apply.  On  the  other  hand,  experience 
has  showni  that  the  protection  of  such  depositors  against  fraud,  which  is 
the  purpose  running  through  the  statute,  is  especially  needed  by  at  least 
that  class  of  them  with  whom  the  persons  hit  by  the  statute  largely  deal. 
The  case  cited  establishes  that  the  state  may  regulate  that  business  and 
may  take  strong  measures  to  render  it  secure.  It  also  establishes  that  the 
plaintiff  has  no  such  constitutional  right  to  carry  it  on  at  will  as  to  raise 
him  above  state  laws  not  manifestly  unfit  to  accomplish  the  supposed  end, 
prently  in  excess  of  the  need,  or  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  discrimination, 
'i  he  7ua«i-paternal  relations  shown  in  argument  and  by  documents  to  exist 
between  those  following  the  plaintiff's  calling  and  newly-arrived  immigrants 
justifies  a  supervision  more  paternal  than  is  needed  in  ordinary  affairs. 
W  hether  the  court  thinks  them  wise  or  not  such  laws  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  legislatures  and  which  it  is  usual  for  them 
to  exert. 

This  appeal  seems  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  notion  that  the  plaintiff 
had  a  business  which,  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  state  could 
not  touch.  But  altiiough  cut  off  from  that  broad  proposition,  his  counsel 
presents  other  more  specific  objections  to  the  act  with  earnestness' and  force. 
It  is  said  that  even  if  the  plaintiff  could  furnish  the  money  and  bond 
required,  the  Comptroller  might  refuse  a  license  upon  his  arbitrary  whim. 
No  guides  are  given  in  §  25  for  the  discretion  that  he  is  to  exercise 
and  a  provision  in  §  29e  that  nothing  in  the  article  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  Comptroller  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  solvency  of  any 
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applicant  is  thought  to  exclude  solvency  as  the  test  and  to  leave  the  matter 
at  sea.  We  do  not  so  understand  the  purpose  and  purport  of  §  29e,  and 
should  suppose  that  the  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  the  refusal  to  grant 
the  license  under  §  25  was  similar  to  that  exercised  under  §  26  in  revoking 
one;  and  that  in  each  case  the  Comptroller  was  expected  to  act  for  cause. 
But  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy,  if  any,  for  a  breach  of  duty  on 
his  part  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  consider;  for  the  power  of  the  state 
to  make  the  pursuit  of  a  calling  dependent  upon  obtaining  a  license  is 
well  established,  where  safety  seems  to  require  it,  and  what  we  have  said 
before  sufficiently  indicates  that  this  calling  is  one  to  which  the  require- 
ment may  be  attached.  See  Gundling  v.  Chicdgo,  177  U,  S.  183 ;  lAeberman 
V.  Van  de  Carr,  199  U.  8.  552. 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  the  statute  makes  unconstitutional  discriminations 
by  excepting  the  classes  mentioned  in  §  29d  above,  especially  those  in 
whose  business  the  average  amount  of  each  sum  received  is  not  less  than 
$500  and  those  who  give  a  bond  of  $100yOOO  or  $50,000.  But  the  former 
of  these  exceptions  has  the  manifest  purpose  to  confine  the  law  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  class  thought  by  the  legislature  to  need  protection,  and 
the  latter  merely  substitutes  a  different  form  of  security,  as  it  well  may. 

Legislation  which  regulates  business  may  well  make  distinctions  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  evil."  Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Worst,  207  U.  S. 
338,  355,  356.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  where  size  is  not  an  index  to  an 
admitted  evil  the  law  cannot  discriminate  between  the  great  and  small. 
But  in  this  case  size  is  an  index.  Where  the  average  amount  of  each  sum 
received  is  not  less  than  $500  we  know  that  we  have  not  before  us  the 
class  of  ignorant  and  helpless  depositors,  largely  foreign,  whom  the  law 
seeks  to  protect.  See  Musco  v.  United  Surety  Co,,  196  N.  Y,  459,  466; 
McLean  v.  Arkansas,  211  U.  8.  539,  551. 

We  come  to  the  final  objection  that  this  statute  is  an  attempt  to  regulate 
commerce  with  other  states.  When,  as  in  this  matter,  the  Constitution 
takes  from  the  states  only  a  portion  of  their  otherwise  absolute  control, 
there  may  be  expected  difficulties  in  drawing  the  dividing  line,  because  where 
it  shall  be  put  is  a  question  of  more  or  less.  The  trouble  is  inherent  in 
the  situation,  but  it  is  the  same  in  kind  that  meets  us  everywhere  else  in 
the  law.  The  question  is  whether  the  state  law  creates  a  direct  burden 
upon  what  it  is  for  Congress  to  control,  and  the  facts  of  the  specific  case 
must  be  weighed.  In  doing  so  we  recur  to  what  we  have  said  above,  that 
we  cannot  regard  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff*s  business  in  his  bill  as 
describing  the  receipt  of  bailments  for  the  transmission  of  the  identical 
objects  received  to  other  states.  Neither  do  we  regard  the  law  as  havinij; 
had  such  bailments  primarily  in  mind.  Under  the  statement  in  the  bill  and 
the  words  of  the  law,  we  must  take  it  that  the  money  received  even  when 
received  for  transmission  becomes  the  money  of  the  depositary  and  his 
obligation  that  of  a  debtor  under  contract  to  pay  as  may  be  directed.  Pre- 
sumably the  depositor  retains  the  right  to  call  for  his  money  himself  or 
to  change  any  direction  that  may  have  been  given,  until  the  money  has 
left  the  "  private  banker's  "  hands.    The  law,  as  was  said  of  a  similar  one 
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by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
and  safeguarding  the  business  of  receiving  deposits,  which  precedes  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  transmission  of  money,  although  leading 
to  it.  Musco  V.  United  Surety  Co.,  196  N.  Y.  459,  46ft,  4457.  The  fact  that 
it  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  it  does  not  change  the  result.  Diamond  Glue  Co. 
V.  United  States  Glue  Co.,  187  U.  S.  611,  616.  The  case  is  similar  in 
principle  to  Ware  &  Leland  v.  Mobile  County,  209  U.  S.  405,  where  the 
nearest  cases  on  the  other  side  are  distinguished.  See  further,  Williams  v. 
Fears,  179  U.  S.  270.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  infringed,  and  on  the  whole  case  that  the  d^ree  of  tl  e 
Circuit  Court  was  right. 


NOTE  ON  NEW  YORK  ACCIDENT  STATISTICS. 

Beginning  with  the  current  official  year  (October  1,  1910,  to 
September  30,  1911)  certain  changes  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  accident  statistics  published  in  the  quarterly 
Bulletin,  which  it  may  be  well  to  explain  briefly  in  order  that 
their  precise  nature  and  the  reasons  for  them  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  those  who  make  use  of  such  statistics.  The  general 
reason  for  these  changes,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  that  they  are 
simply  an  incident  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  work  in 
this  field,  made  possible  by  some  additional  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1910,  at  the  instance  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability,  etc.,  as  noted  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  th^  Commissioner  of  Labor  (p.  27). 

Eirst  of  all,  a  change  was  made  this  year  with  respect  to  what 
accidents  shall  be  reported.  Hitherto  the  accidents  in  factories 
which  employers  were  required  to  report  have  been  specified  as 
those  causing  "  cessation  from  work  for  at  least  half  a  day  (five 
hours  or  more)."  At  the  instance  particularly  of  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection  this  limit  has  now  been  abolished,  and  it  is 
required  that  all  accidents  shall  be  reported  which  occasion  any 
interruption  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person.  The 
prime  reason  for  "this  change  was  the  consideration  that  as  an 
indicator  of  danger  a  trivial  accident  may  be  quite  as  significant  as 
a  serious  one.  A  smalt  finger  cut  from  a  buzz  saw,  which  may 
not  interrupt  work  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  may  indicate 
the  need  of  a  guard,  if  attention  be  given  to  it,  quite  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  a  hand  on  the  same  saw.  In  addition  to  this,  is  the  fact 
that  the  setting  of  any  limit  of  time  necessarily  involves  trans- 
ferring to  employers  a  certain  power  of  discrimination  as  to  re- 
porting, which,  quite  in  the  absence  of  intentional  withholding  of 
reports,  tends  in  the  long  run  to  make  the  reporting  of  those 
within  the  limit  less  complete.  The  requirement  that  all  acci- 
dents causing  any  loss  of  time  from  work  shall  be  reported  was 
applied  to  factory,  mine,  quarry  and  tunnel  accidents,  therefore, 
beginning  October  1,  1910,  and  the  same  was  applied  to  buildiii'^ 
accidents,  the  reporting  of  which  was  begim  on  that  date.  The 
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effect  of  this  change  is,  of  course,  to  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  accidents  reported  this  year  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
But  the  seriousness  of  this  disturbance  as  to  possible  comparisonH 
is  not  so  great  when  it  is  recalled  that  it  has  never  been  possible 
thus  far  to  insure  complete  reporting  in  any  year,  so  that  com- 
parison of  one  year  with  another  has  always  been  practically  im- 
possible owing  to  the  element  of  increasing  completeness  in  returns 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  the  intention,  moreover,  so  far  as  it  shall 
prove  to  be  practicable,  to  present  in  the  annual  reports  tabulations 
of  the  time  lost  in  accidents  which  will  show  separately  the  num- 
ber in  which  the  loss  was  under  five  hours,  thus  making  possible 
continued  comparisons  between  years  on  the  same  basis,  so  far 
as  such  may  be  worth  while. 

A  second  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  presenta- 
tion is  one  from  the  number  of  accidents  reported,  to  the  number 
of  accidents  occurring  and  reported  as  the  basis  for  tabulations 
for  each  quarter  or  year.  Heretofore  the  tabulation  for  one  quar- 
ter has  always  included  a  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  in 
a  previous  quarter  but  had  not  been  reported  until  a  subsequent 
quarter.  It  has  seemed  wise  to  make  the  effort  to  change  the  basis 
so  as  to  present  for  each  quarter  the  cases  actually  occurring  in 
that  quarter.  A  supplementary  column  for  each  quarter  shows  the 
additional  cases  which  were  reported  in  that  quarter,  so  that  the 
total  reported  can  be  seen  as  heretofore.  In  the  annual  reports 
the  late^reported  cases  will  be  combined  with  the  others  except 
such  as  come  in  after  the  annual  tabulations,  which  will  be  enu- 
merated each  time  in  the  report  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  basis  for  the  tabulations  are  its  greater 
accuracy  as  to  the  facts  in  general,  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
promptness  of  reporting,  and  that  it  offers  the  only  correct  basis 
for  any  consideration  of  whether  accidents  are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing or  for  the  calculation  of  accident  rates,  should  such  prove 
to  be  practicable. 

In  the  third  place,  a  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the 
Bulletin  presentation  of  the  nature  and  results  of  injuries. 
Heretofore  an  effort  has  been  made  to  classify  all  injuries  as 
temporarv^  or  permanent.  But  as  the  number  of  cases  reported 
increased  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  necessary  supple- 
mentary inquiries  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether  an  injury 
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was  permanent  simply  grew  beyond  the  possibility  of  its  adequate 
performance  with  the  force  available  for  this  line  of  work.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  in  1907  to  add  a  third  class  as  to 
extent  of  injury,  namely,  one  under  the  heading  "  serious  injuries, 
probably  permanent.''  Had  it  proven  necessary  to  leave  in  this 
new  class  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cases, 
it  would  not  have  detracted  seriously  from  the  general  results. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  last  four  years  the  number  of 
cases  in  this  doubtful  class  has  slightly  exceeded  the  number 
certainly  known  to  be  permanent  at  the  time  of  tabulation,  the 
figures  being  8,306  in  the  class  of  "  serious  and  probably  perma- 
njent "  as  against  8,134  known  "  permanent "  injuries.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  means  of  eliminating  this  doubtful  class  is 
by  supplementary  inquiries  on  this  point  after  a  suflScient  lapse 
of  time  from  the  first  report  of  the  accident  (which  the  law  re- 
quires to  be  made  within  48  hours  of  the  accident)  so  that  results 
are  known.  But  with  the  number  of  cases  to  be  handled  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  compass  such  supplementary  inquiries  within 
the  time  available  for  Bulletin  tabulations.  It  can,  however, 
now  be  done  for  annual  report  tables.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
determined  to  discontinue  in  the  Bulletin  any  attempt 
at  a  final  classification  as  to  extent  of  injury  (but  such  classifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  supplementary  inquiries  will  be  continued  in 
annual  report  tables  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  compass  practically 
complete  returns  on  this  point),  and  to  substitute  therefor  certain 
facts  which  are  practically  fully  known  at  the  time  of  the  first 
report.  These  are  (1)  parts  of  person  injured,  under  a  practically 
new  classification;  (2)  character  of  injuries,  under  a  classification 
partly  new  and  partly  old;  (3)  number  of  fatal  cases,  as  before; 
and  (4)  number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  complete  severance 
or  loss  of  part  in  the  accident  itself  or  immediately  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of  the  injury.  This  class  is  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  those  cases  previously  classified  as  permanent  injuries  which 
could  be  known  as  such  at  the  time  of  the  accident;  permanent 
injuries  in  former  tables,  however,  have  always  included  all  cases 
in  which  either  immediate  or  later  reports  showed  loss  or  crippling 
of  part.  The  new  class  is  also  nearly  equivalent  to  the  medical 
class  of  "traumatic  amputations,"  except  that  surgical  amputa- 
tions immediately  necessary  are  included.   All  the  above  classes 
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are  presented  by  causes.  The  classification  of  the  latter  remains 
essentially  as  before  for  factory  accidents  except  with  some  minor 
modifications  which  experience  seems  to  call  for,  and  which  may 
easily  be  seen  by  comparison  of  this  with  previous  Bulletins. 

A  further  change  in  form  only  consists  in  the  presentation  of 
sex  and  age  of  persons  injured  by  industries  in  the  Bulletin, 
instead  of  by  causes  as  before,  this  being  dictated  principally  by 
consideration  of  amount  of  space  available  in  the  Bulletin. 

Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  accidents  in  tunnel  construction 
have  been  transferred  to  the  building  industry,  first  covered  this 
year  as  to  accident  reports,  and  those  in  mines  and  quarries  are 
now  presented  separately,  both  these  having  been  in  previous 
years  combined  with  factory  accidents. 

It  is  perhaps  clear  from  the  above,  but  will  bear  emphasizing, 
that  the  changes  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Bulletin  tables  of  accidents,  so  far  from  representing  a  negative 
movement  with  regard  to  previous  work  in  this  field,  are  purely 
the  result  of  efforts  to  develop  the  returns  toward  a  higher  degree 
of  completeness  and  accuracy,  on  the  broad  foundations  previously 
laid,  as  well  as  to  cover  new  ground,  now  that  increased  resources 
make  possible  both  more  intensive  as  well  as  more  extensive  work 
in  this  field.  The  necessary  time  for  more  intensive  work  must 
confine  to  the  annual  report  tables  such  matter  as  requires  sup- 
plementary inquiries,  and  likewise  dictates  the  confinement  of 
quarterly  Bulletin  figures  to  facts  immediately  ascertainable, 
and  this  is  the  principle  on  v^hich  the  changes  have  been  made, 
all  of  which  implies,  of  course,  what  is  a  part  of  the  general  plan, 
that  ultimately  the  annual  tables  will  cover  all  former  ground 
together  with  as  much  new  ground  as  may  be  possible. 


RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 


United  States. 

Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  diild  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  document  No.  645.   Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.    Volume  III.    Glass  industry.    Pp.  970.    Vol.  IV. 
Silk  industry.    Pp.  692.    Vol.  V.    Wace-earninff  women  in  stores  and 
factories.    Pp.  384.    Vol.  VI.    The  beginning  of  child  labor  legislation 
in  certain  states.    Pp.  225.    Washington,  1911. 
Vohunes  3,  4,  5  and  6  in  a  series  of  19  on  the  condition  of  women  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States.   The  two  volumes  previously  issued 
dealt  with  the  cotton  industry  and  men's  ready  made  clothing.    The  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  on  the  glass  and  silk  industries  are  V'^^nged  in  prac- 
tically the  same  order  as  the  contents  of  the  first  two  volumes.   The  volume 
on  wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories  includes  a  special  study  of 
living  conditions  and  social  environment  of  saleswomen  adrift  (not  living 
at  home  and  depending  entirely  on  their  own  earnings)  and  of  waitresses 
in  hotels  and  restaurants.    Volume  6  presents  a  history  of  child  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  times  to  the  year  I860, 
and  a  history  of  the  same  legislation  to  the  present  day  in  the  four  Southern 
states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Greorgia  and  Alabama. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.    Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
November,  1910.   No.  9»1.   Washington,  1910. 
Leading  articles:    Working  hours  of  wage-earning  women  in  Chicago; 
labor  laws  declared  unconstitutional;  review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910; 
state  labor  laws  enacted  since  January  1,  1910. 

CALn-ORNIA. 

Fourteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  California,  1909-1910.  Sacramento,  1910.  Pp.  439. 
Subjects  contained  in  the  report  include  child  labor;  employment  agencies; 
organized  labor;  farm  labor;  oriental  labor,  ports  of  California;  the  mining, 
petroleum  and  lumber  industries,  and  industrial,  commercial  and  social 
statistics. 

COLOBAOO. 

Twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  1909-1910.    Denver,  1911.    Pp.  360. 
Subjects  covered  by  the  report  include  mine  inspection;  mine  disasters; 
factory  inspection;  employment  oflBces;  labor  organizations;  strikes;  agri- 
cultural statistics;  mining  statistics;  railroad  statistics,  etc. 

Connecticut. 

Twenty-fourth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  two  years 
ended  November  30,  1910.    Hartford,  1910.    Pp.  400. 
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Contents:  New  factory  construction  (pages  17-86) ;  free  public  employ- 
ment bureaus  (pages  87-107) ;  child  labor  (pages  107-200) ;  tenement  houses 
(pages  203-214) ;  directory  of  labor  organizations  (pages  21&-236) ;  strikes 
and  lockouts  (pages  237-269) ;  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation (270-366) ;  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  interests  of  labor 
(pages  367-iOO). 

Second  biennial  report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  for  the  two  years  ended 
September  30,  1910.    Hartford,  1911.    Pp.  141. 

Illinois. 

Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  19*10.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Springfield, 
1911.   Pp.  10^. 

Mabtland. 

Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of 
Maryland,  1910.  Baltimore,  1911.  Pp.  357. 
Contents:  Child  labor;  factory  inspection;  free  employment  bureau; 
strikes  and  lockouts;  labor  unions;  prices  and  cost  of  living;  agricultural 
and  mineral  products;  immigration;  prison  labor;  census  of  buildings  in 
Baltimore;  manufactures  by  counties,  and  new  incorporations  in  Maryland 
in  1910. 

Massachusetts. 

A  special  report  on  the  cost  of  retirement  systems  for  State  and  County 
employees  in  Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Boston,  1911.  Pp. 
101. 

In  the  session  of  1910,  bills  were  introduced  in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  system  for  employees  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  counties,  expenses  to  be  borne  substantially  in  equal 
amount  by  the  beneficiaries  and  the  public  treasury.  The  present  report 
contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  such  a  sj^stem.  Tables  showing  the  number  of  employees  eligible 
for  participation  in  proposed  retirement  system,  age  of  employees,  amount  of 
salaries  assessable,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  first  year  and  the  sixth  year 
of  operation  and  a  year  of  full  operation  are  given  in  the  report,  and 
amounts  of  pensions  for  certain  grades  of  salaries  are  estimated.  The  appen- 
dix contains  the  text  of  the  senate  bills  on  the  subject 

Prevailing  time-rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  October  1,  1910.  Part 
I.  of  the  forty-first  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.  Bureau  of 
Statistics.    Boston,  1911.    Pp.  79. 

Data  embodied  in  the  report  were  obtained  from  843  local  labor  organiza- 
tions, except  in  the  case  of  municipal  laborers  and  steam  and  street  railway 
employees,  when  information  was  obtained  from  the  city  authorities  and  the 
railway  companies. 

Twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910.   Boston,  1911.   Pp.  196. 
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Minnesota. 


Report  to  Legislature  of  Minnesota  Employes'  Compensation  Commission. 
January,  1911.    Pp.  xiv,  289. 

The  report  contains  a  review  of  the  present  system  of  employers*  liability 
in  Minnesota,  a  summary  of  workmen's  compensation  systems  in  foreign 
countries,  a  survey  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  government  and  the 
states  in  the  matter  of  compensation  for  work  accidents,  proceedings  of 
conferences  on  the  same  subject,  a  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
proposed  compensation  act,  and  the  text  of  a  workmen's  compensation  code 
proposed  by  the  Commission. 


Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1910.   Raleigh,  1910.   Pp.  328. 
The  report  contains  information  on  farms  and  farm  labor;  trades;  union 
labor;  miscellaneous  factories;  cotton,  woolen,  silk  and  knitting  mills;  fur- 
niture factories;  newspapers,  and  railroads  and  employees. 


Thlrty^hird  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  the  year  1909.  Springfield,  1910.  Pp.  488. 
Contents:  Part  I.  Laws  governing  the  bureau  (pages  16-19).  Part  II. 
Manufactures  in  1908:  capital  invested;  products;  wages  and  earnings;  hours 
of  labor,  etc.  (pages  23-444).  Part  III.  Coal  mining  in  190S  (pages  446- 
461).  Part  IV.  Free  public  employment  offices  and  chronology  of  labor 
bureaus  (pages  464-493). 


Seventeenth  annual  report  of  Factory  Inspection  from  January  1st,  1^10  to 
January  1st,  1911.    Providence,  1911.    Pp.  175. 
The  report  contains  statistics  of  factories  inspected  and  text  of  Rhode 
Island  factory  laws. 


Compte  rendu  de  la  Conference  Internationale  du  Chomage,  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 18^21,  1910.  Paris,  1911,  3  volumes. 
Proceedings  of  the  international  convention  on  unemployment  held  in 
Paris,  September  18-21,  1910.  The  first  volume  contains  a  copy  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  international  organization  committee  prior  to  the 
convention  and  an  account  of  the  addresses  delivered  during  the  sessions; 
the  convention  dealing  successively  with  unemployment  statistics;  employ- 
ment agencies  and  unemployment  insurance.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
and  a  permanent  international  committee  elected.  Volumes  II  and  III 
contain  the  reports  of  the  national  sections  representing  all  the  principal 
European  countries  and  the  United  States. 

Report  of  the  sixth  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  held  at  Lugano,  September  26th  to 
28th,  1910.  Bureau  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion.   London,  1911.    Pp.  174. 
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Subjects  considered  at  the  meeting  included:  Factory  inspection;  child 
labor;  night  work  of  young  people;  a  maximum  working  day;  minimum 
wages  for  home  workers;  industrial  poisons;  work  in  compressed  air;  pre- 
vention of  accidents  to  railroad  employees,  and  workmen's  insurance. 

First  comparative  report  on  the  administration  of  labor  laws.  Inspection 
in  Europe.  International  Labor  Office,  Basel,  1911.  Pp.  xi,  109,  sum- 
maries. 

The  report  reviews  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  labor  law  in  twenty-two 
European  countries;  qualifications  and  power  of  labor  inspectors  and  methods 
of  procedure  in  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws;  organization  of  inspec- 
tion departments,  and  proposed  reforms  in  the  inspection  systems.  The 
appendix  contains  two  summary  tables  of  statistics  of  industrial  inspection 
in  Europe. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Australia. 

Summary  of  commonwealth  production  statistics  for  the  years  1901-1909. 
Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Melbourne,  1911. 
Pp.  128. 

The  report  contains  particulars  relative  to  land  settlenaent;  agriculture; 
pastoral  products;  farmyard  and  dairy  products;  mineral  products;  forestry; 
fisheries;  manufacturing;  value  of  production;  bounties,  and  world's  gold 
production. 

New  South  Wales. —  Friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  building  societies, 
and  co-operative  societies.    Report  of  the  Registrar  for  the  year  1909. 
Sydney,  1910.   Pp.  46. 
Members  of  friendly  societies  in  New  South  Wales  numbered  133,129  on 

December  31,  1009,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  of  9,832  over  the 

preceding  year.    The  amount  of  benefits  paid  by  the  same  societies  during 

the  years  1907-9  is  as  follows: 


Sick  Funeral  Medical 

benefits.  benefits,  expenses.  Total. 

£  £              £  £ 

1907                                                            96,240  24.338      110,805  231,473 

1908                                                            101,980  29,799       116.888  248.676 

1909                                                          105,948  25.706      122,327  253.981 

The  number  of  registered  trade  unions  on  December  31,  1909,  was  liS6,  with 
a  membership  of  127,402,  showing  an  increase  of  13  unions  and  14,925  mem- 
bers over  the  previous  year.  Total  receipts  of  the  unions  in  1909  amounted 
to  £148,202  and  expenditures  were  £147,152. 


Western  Australia. —  Ninth  annual  report  of  proceedings  under  the  Indus- 
trial C\)nciIiation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1902,  and  under  the  Trade 
Unions  Act,  1902,  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1910.  Perth,  1910. 
Pp.  21. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  membership  and  finances  of  Industrial 
unions  in  Western  Australia,  and  accounts  of  strikes.  The  text  of  awards 
and  orders  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  delivered  during  1900  was  published 
previously  in  a  separate  volume. 
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AUSTMA. 

Die  kollekiiven  Arbeits-  und  Lohnvertriige  in  Oesterreich.    AbschlUsse  und 
Erneuerungen  des  Jahres  1908.   Herausgegeben  vom  k.k.  Arbeitsstatistis- 
chen  Amte  in  HandelsminiBterinm.   Vienna,  1910.   Pp.  v,  184. 
Collective  agreements  in  Austria  in  1908.   The  number  of  collective  agree- 
ments signed  or  renewed,  known  by  the  Austrian  Labor  Bureau,  and  number 
of  establishments  and  wage-earners  affected,  for  four  years,  is  as  follows: 

No.  of  No.  of 


No.  of      establishments  wage-earners 

Year.                                                             agreements.      afifected.  affected. 

1906                                                                          478            13.692  188,719 

1907                                                                          784              8,748  166,208 

1908                                                                          483              6,776  64,482 

1909                                                                          631             10,896  122,668 


Erhebung  Uber  die  Kinderarbeit  in  Oesterreich  im  Jahre  1908.  I.  Teil. 
Tabellen.  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium. 
Vienna,  1910.    Pp.  xv,  424. 

Investigation  of  child  labor  in  Austria  in  1908.  The  present  volume,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  the  publication  containing  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, comprises  the  tables,  while  the  second  volume  to  be  issued  later 
will  have  the  text.  The  enquiry  was  completed  with  the  aid  of  the  school 
authorities  and  physicians  attending  school  children,  and  covered  about  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  empire.  Among  the  data  included 
in  the  report  are:  Percentage;  age  and  sex  of  school  children  at  work; 
industries  and  trades  in  which  the  children  are  employed;  hours  of  work; 
wages;  hours  of  work  during  vacations,  and  physical  and  health  conditions 
of  the  children  at  work. 

Belgium. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail,  13e  ann(^e,  190^.  Public  par  TOflSce 
da  Travail  de  Belgique.  Bruxelles,  1910.  Pp.  984. 
The  year-book  of  labor  legislation  published  by  the  Belgium  Labor  Bureau 
contains  the  text  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  in  1909  in  all  industrial  countries. 
The  text  is  in  French  but  for  English  and  German  speaking  countries  the 
original  text  is  given  also. 

Rapports  annuels  de  Tlnspection  du  Travail.  15me  ann^,  1909.  Office  du 
Travail.  Bruxelles,  1910.  Pp.  427. 
Beports  of  the  Belgian  factory  inspectors  for  the  year  1909.  Subjects 
covered  by  the  reports  include  number  of  establishments  inspected;  prosecu- 
tions; woman  and  child  labor;  Sunday  work;  payment  of  wages;  health  and 
safety  of  workpeople;  accidents,  and  medical  inspection. 

Industries  connexes  de  la  typographic.  Tome  I.  Office  du  Travail  et 
Inspection  de  Tlndustrie.  Bruxelles,  1911.  Pp.  210. 
Part  I  of  a  publication  on  industries  connected  with  typography,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  series  of  industrial  monographs  issued  by  the  Belgian 
Labor  Bureau.  The  volume  contains  a  technical  description  of  the  machinery 
used  in  these  industries  since  their  beginning. 

Les  abonnements  d'ouvriers  sur  les  lignes  de  chemin  de  fer  belses  et  leurs 
effets  sociaux.  Institut  de  sociologie  Solvay.  Bruxelles,  1910.  Pp.  xv, 
250. 
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Travel  at  reduced  rates  on  railroads  for  workmen  in  Belgium  and  its 
effect  on  social  conditions. 

Enquete  sur  le  regime  alimentaire  de  1,065  ouvriers  beiges.    Institut  de 
sociologie  Solvay.    Bruxelles,  1910.    Pp.  260. 
Investigation  of  the  dietary  standards  of  1,065  Belgian  workmen.  The 
volume  contains  also  international  comparisons,  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
on  the  subject. 

Canada. 

Education  for  industrial  purposes.  A  report  by  John  Seath,  superintendent 
of  education  for  Ontario.    Toronto,  1911.    Fp.  v,  390. 

A  review  of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The 
main  topics  dealt  with  in  the  report  are  as  follows:  The  evolution  of  the 
systems  of  technical  education  in  the  different  countries;  the  relation  of  the 
schools  to  the  central  governments  and  the  municipalities;  the  sources  of 
financial  support;  the  attitude  of  employers  and  workmen;  the  composition 
and  powers  of  the  boards  of  management;  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  the  proNnsion  for  training  them,  and  the  courses  of  study  and  their 
organization. 

Nova  Scotia. —  Third  annual  report  of  Factories  Inspector,  for  year  ended 
September  30th,  1910.    Halifax,  1910.    Pp.  67. 

Ontario. —  Eleventh  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1910.  Toronto,  1911.  Pp. 
285. 

Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  include  municipal  statistics;  free  employ- 
ment bureaus;  labor  organizations;  industrial  statistics;  wages  and  hours  of 
labor;  Ontario  labor  legislation  and  court  decisions;  trade  disputes,  and 
foreign  labor  news. 

Ontario. — Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  1909.    Toronto,  1910.    Pp.  207. 

(Contents:  Part  I.  Agricultural  statistics.  Part  II.  Chattel  mortgages. 
Part  III.    Municipal  statistics. 

Finland. 

Tutkimus  suomen  teollisuuksien  ja  kasiammattilikkeiden  tyoa  jastateolli- 
suushallituksen  toimenannosta  ja  sen  ylivalvonnalla  toimittanut  G.  R. 
Snellman.    Helsingfors,  1910.    Pp.  99,  31. 

Investigation  of  hours  of  labor  in  factories  and  shops  by  the  Department 
of  Industry  of  Finland.  The  investigation  covered  83,571  workmen  in  3,020 
establishments.  Three  groups  are  considered  in  the  investigation,  the  day 
workers  numbering  67,376;  those  working  in  two  shifts  numbering  13,621, 
and  those  working  in  three  shifts,  1,538  in  number.  Among  the  day  work- 
ers the  most  usual  weekly  hours  are  between  57  and  60,  as  33,263  wage- 
earners  or  4fl.4  per  cent  work  this  number  of  hours  in  a  week,  and  16,910 
wage-earners  or  25 . 1  per  cent  work  from  54  to  57  hours  a  week. 

France. 

Compte  rendu  de  la  vingtidme  session  du  Conseil  Supfirieur  du  Travail 
Novembre,  1910.  Minist^^re  du  Travail  et  de  la  Pr6voyance  Sociale. 
Paris,  1911.   Pp.  xix,  168. 
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Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  session  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council.  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage  law  for 
home  workers. 

Paris. —  Recueil  de  Statistique  Municipale.    No.  1,  16re  ann(;e,  1910.  Paris, 
1911.    Pp.  238. 

By  a  decision  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Paris  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Statistics  of  said  city  is  to  publish  every  three  months  "  statis- 
tical information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  workmen  of  the  city  of 
Paris  and  of  large  foreign  cities,  besides  general  statistics."  The  present 
volume,  which  is  the  first  number  of  the  quarterly  publication  to  be  issued, 
contains  a  siunmarized  translation  of  the  four  volumes  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  on  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  of  workpeople 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France  and  Germany. 

Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1910.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen 
Statistischen  Amte.  Berlin,  1911.  Pp.  62. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  German  Bureau  of  Statistics,  2,113  strikes 
took  place  in  Germany  in  the  year  1910,  involving  155,680  wage-earners  in 
8,276  establishments.  This  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes  as  well  as  workmen  on  strike  over  the  year  1909,  when  1,537  strikes 
involving  96,025  workers  were  recorded.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  strikes 
occurred  in  the  building  industries  (23.9  per  cent),  the  next  highest  per- 
centage being  shown  by  the  machine  and  instrument  manufactures  (21.0 
per  cent)  and  the  metal  industries  (9.3  per  cent).  Demand  for  higher  wages 
caused,  as  usual,  the  largest  niunber  of  strikes  (1,609  strikes  involving  127,- 
600  wage-earners),  while  the  question  of  hours  was  the  cause  of  605  strikes 
involving  51,947  wage-earners.    Results  of  strikes  were  as  follows: 


Lockouts  numbered  1,116,  involving  214,129  wage-earners  in  10,834  estab- 
lishments. 


Fourteenth  abstract  of  labour  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1908-1909. 
Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department,  London,  1911.    Pp.  xviii,  312. 

The  fourteenth  abstract  of  labor  statistics  issued  by  the  Labor  Department 
of  Great  Britain  contains,  as  usual,  summarized  information  on  matters 
affecting  the  working  classes,  gathered  from  various  official  reports.  Tables 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  abstract  relate  to  Board  of  Trade  labor 
exchanges,  census  of  production  statistics,  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
and  census  of  paupers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Standard  time  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  1st  October  1910. 
Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department.   London,  1911.   Pp.  iv,  126. 
The  present  report  on  standard  time  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  fifth  issued  on  this  subject  by  the  British  Labor 


Strikes. 


Workpeople 
on  strike. 


Successful   

Partly  successful 
Unsuccessful   


Number  Per  cent.  Number  Per  cent. 

419       19.8  20,379  13.1 

908       43.0  87.409  66.1 

786       37.2  47,892  30.8 
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Department.  For  most  of  the  trades  the  information  was  derived  from 
printed  statements  issued  by  employers'  or  workmen's  associations,  or  was 
obtained  directly  from  the  officials  of  these  associations.  Data  covered  by 
the  report  relate  to  the  building  trades,  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  the  printers,  bookbinders,  woodworkers,  bakers,  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers, blacksmiths,  gas  stokers,  police  constables,  seamen  and  agricultural 
laborers. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  working  class  rents,  hous- 
ing and  retail  prices,  together  with  the  rates  wages  in  certain  occupa- 
tions in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  an  introductory  memorandum  and  a  comparison  of  conditions  In 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  London,  1911.  Pp.  xci, 
533. 

The  fifth  report  on  the  cost  of  living  of  urban  working  classes  in  the 
principal  industrial  countries,  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  Previous 
reports  dealt  with  conditions  in  the  United  Kingd(»n,  Germany,  France  and 
Belgium.  The  present  volume  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  that 
took  place  in  February  1909,  and  covered  28  American  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  15,488,110  in  1910,  all  cities  with  the  exception  of  two  being  located 
on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Figures  concerning  hours  of  labor  and  rates 
of  wages  used  in  the  international  comparison  refer  to  the  building  trades, 
tho  engineering  trades  (iron  molders,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  patternmakers 
and  laborers),  and  the  printing  trades  (hand  compositors).  Besides  hours  and 
wages  the  investigation  covered  housing  conditions  and  rents,  retail  prices 
and  family  budgets,  and  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  c(Hnpared  with 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Budgets  of  7,616  families  were  investigated, 
and  detailed  tables  of  these  budgets,  classified  by  groups  of  incomes  and 
nativity  of  heads  of  families,  are  presented  in  an  appendix.  The  largest  part 
of  the  report  (424  pages)  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  conditions  in 
separate  cities,  and  besides  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  many  other  topics, 
such  as  geographical  situation  of  cities,  climate,  population  and  races,  vital 
statistics,  occupations,  mimicipal  government,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  the 
report. 

Italy. 

Salari  ed  orari  neir  industria  edilizia  in  Italia  negli  annl  1906-1910. 
Ufficio  del  Lavoro.    Roma,  1911.    Pp.  xiii,  258. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  Italian  building  industry. 

Materiali  per  lo  studio  delle  relazioni  tra  le  classe  agrarie  in  Romagna, 
(1905-1910).   Ufficio  del  Lavoro.   Roma,  1911.   Pp.  xv,  287. 
Labor  contracts  and  relations  between  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Romagna. 

Statistica  degli  scioperi  awenuti  in  Italia  dal  1901  al  1905.  Pp.  xcviii, 
266.  Statistica  degli  scioperi  awenuti  in  Italia  nell'anno  1906;  Pp. 
cxxxiv,  199.    Ufficio  del  Lavoro.    Roma,  1911. 

Two  volumes  on  strikes  in  Italy  in  the  years  1901-1906  and  1906  respec- 
tively. Summarized  data  on  strikes  from  1901  to  1909  are  given  in  an 
appendix. 

Atti  del  Ck>nsiglio  Superiore  del  Lavoro.  XV  sessione;  Dicionbre,  1910. 
Ufficio  del  Lavoro.   Roma,  1910.   Pp.  232. 
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Proceedings  of  the  15  th  session  of  the  Higher  Lahor  Council  of  Italy.  Sub- 
jects under  discussion  were  proposed  amendments  to  the  law  on  night-work 
of  bakers,  the  woman  and  child  labor  laws  and  the  weekly  rest-day  law. 

Netherlands. 

Jaareijfers  voor  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden.  Rijk  in  Europa,  1909. 
Bewerkt  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.    The  Hague, 

1910.  Pp.  yi,  313,  diagrams. 

The  year-book  for  Holland  for  the  year  1909  contains  data  on  the  following 
subjects:  Population,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  strikes  and  lockouts,  labor 
inspection,  chambers  of  labor,  employment  bureaus,  cost  of  living,  insurance, 
industries,  etc. 

Werkstakingen  en  uitsluitingen  in  Nederland  gedurende  1909.  Uitgegeven 
door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1910.  Pp. 
xciv,  85. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  1909.  The  num- 
ber of  strikes  was  142,  the  number  of  establishments  involved  329,  and  the 
number  of  workmen  involved  in  134  strikes  was  6,332  with  a  total  loss  of 
199,515  working  days.  In  30.71  per  cent  of  the  strikes  the  workers  were  suc- 
cessful, in  27.86  per  cent  of  the  strikes  the  employers  won,  and  33.57  per  cent 
of  the  strikes  were  compromised. 

Verslacen  der  Kamers  van  Arbeid  over  1909.  De  Minister  van  Landbouw, 
Nijverheid  en  Handel.   The  Hague,  1910.   Pp.  xvi,  545. 

Activities  of  the  chambers  of  labor  in  Holland  during  the  year  1909. 

Amsterdam. —  Belev6  des  salaires,  de  la  durte  du  travail,  des  cas  de  mala- 
die,  etc.  des  ouvriers  dans  le  service  de  la  ville  d' Amsterdam  pendant 
Tann^  1909,  ^labor6  par  L'Office  Municipal  du  Travail  d' Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam,  1910.    Pp.  63. 

Report  on  wages,  hours  of  labor,  morbidity,  etc.,  of  workmen  employed  by 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  by  the  Municipal  Labor  Bureau  of  the  city. 

South  Ahebica. 

Chile. —  Las  habitaciones  obreras  en  Chile  i  en  el  estranjero.  Oficina  del 
Trabajo.   Ministerio  de  Industria  i  Obras  Publicas.   Santiago  de  Chile, 

1911.  Pp.  143. 

Houses  for  workmen  in  Chile  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Chile. —  Proyecto  de  creacion  de  almacenes  de  consumo  para  cl  aprovision- 
amiento  del  personal  de  empleados  i  operaios  de  los  ferrocarriles  del 
Estado.  Informe  presentado  al  Ministerio  de  Industria  i  Obras  Publi- 
cas por  la  Oficina  del  trabajo.   Santiago  de  Chile,  1910.   Pp.  35. 

Proposed  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  provision  stores  for  employees 
on  State  railways. 

SwnZEBLAND. 

Rapports  des  gouvernemets  cantonaux  sur  Tex^ution  de  la  loi  f6d6rale  con- 
eernant  le  travail  dans  les  fabriques  1909  et  1910.    Public  par  le 
D^partement  f6d6ral  de  llndustrie.  Bern,  1911.  Pp.  131. 
Reports  of  the  cantons  on  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  factory  laws  in 
the  years  1909  and  1910. 
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Statistical  Tables  for  First  Quarter,  191 1. 

I.  Number  and  mcmberahip  of  labor  organUationa. 

II.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organised  wage  earners: 

a.  Males. 

b.  Females. 

III.  Idleness  among  organised  wage  earners.  March  31. 

IV.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  principal  cities: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Prosecutions  imder  the  factory  and  mercantile  laws. 
VI.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 
VII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 
VIII.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities. 
IX.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 

X.  Industrial  accidents: 

a.  Age  and  sex  of  persona  injured,  by  industries. 

b.  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 

[307] 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Nkw  Yokk  Statb. 


Org.      Men.     Women.'  Total. 


N«w  YoK 


Org. 


Mem- 
ben. 


_,  Stose  WorUnf.  Etc. 

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor . . . 


2.  Tranaportatlon  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving . 

Freight  Handling  

Telegre^hs  


aothiBg  and  Teztflea  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

HatF.  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  8U»baUding. 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  


5.  Prtnting.  Btnding,  Etc  

C  Wo*d  Working  and  Fnmitve . 


Food  and  Liqnoni.. 

Food  products. . 
Beverages  


8.  Tkeaton  and  Moaic. 
f.  Tobacco  


10.  Reotaorants,  Trade,  Etc . . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Barbering  

Retail  trade  


11.  PnbUc  EmploTment  

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending. 


II.  MIocoDanooiio  

Paper  and  paper  goods .... 
Leather  and  leather  goods . 

Glass  and  glsssware  

Cement  and  clay  products . 

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  


Grand  Total. 


70.1 
44 

508 
67 

378 

246 
25 
60 
32 
15 

lf9 

102 
15 
25 
18 
39 

270 

225 
36 
0 

118 

71 

117 

66 
51 


05 

122 
44 

52 
26 

2SS 

00 

71 

25 
7 

19 

5 
13 
2 


2,407 


128,172 

5,699 
95,230 
27,243 

74,100 

29.556 
18.462 
18, 192 
4.210 
3,749 

04.511 

82,859 
1,482 
3.967 
3,242 
2.961 

04.0S0 

29.938 
3.504 
1.494 

20.527 

11.721 

17.830 

9,616 
8,214 

18,217 

8.151 

0,543 

5,358 
2.832 
1.353 

10,026 

11,508 

7,008 

2.268 
1.858 
1,730 
277 
1.803 
62 


112 


128,172 
5,609 
05.230 
27,243 

74,281 

20.556 
18,462 
18,194 
4,210 
3.859 

121,052 

107,433 
2.126 
5.153 
3.377 
3,463 

34.052 

20.049 
3.509 
1,494 


2.088'  28,015 


110 

I 

27.041 

24.574 
644 
1,186 

135 
502| 

11' 
5 


I 


11.701 

17,830 

9.616 
8.214 


1.513  10.730 


I 

2.420 


219| 
030 


1.003, 

902 
50 


141 


10.571 

0.702 

5.358 
2,832 
1,572 

17.855 

11.508 

0,001 

3.170 
1.908 
1.730 
277 
1,944 
62 


107 

11 

155 
31 

82 

30 
5 
28 
15 
4 

101 

50 
7 

20 
9 
6 

77 
49 

20 


38 
30 

43 

34 
0 

17 

14 

24 

11 

3 

10 
48 
27 

26 

3 
7 
7 


400.208 


36.472,  405.770 


720 


84.001 

4.588 
59.487 
20,915 

37.847 

5.114 
12.611 
15,321 
2.531 
2,270 

112.311 

103,651 
1.770 
4.604 
1.806 
900 

15.733 

11.532 
2.721 
1.480 

24,325 

8.200 

12,303 

7,252 
5.141 

14, oa 

0.773 

4,334 

2.933 
533 


13.204 
8.047 

5.500 

1.050 
1.908 
1.192 
51 
1.209 


340.004 
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N  THE  STATE  AND  PRINCIPAL  CITIES.  MARCH  SO.  lOll. 


Cmr. 

BlTFFALO. 

ROCHMTXR. 

STBACrSB. 

Alb  ANT. 

SCHKKEO- 
TADT. 

Y0NKBB8. 

JLiioreoi 
wonoD. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem* 
bers. 

40 

_  _  _ 
6,645 

135 
5.610 
900 

21 

2 

5.460 

128 
3.075 
2,257 

22 

2 

2,815 

60 
2,533 
222 

13 

1 
11 
1 

1.557 

51 
1,406 
100 

10 

1 
7 
2 

1,375 

32 
1.069 
274 

14 

1 
11 
2 

3.032 

30 
2.152 
850 

3 

36 

16 
3 

17 
3 

1 

50 

AR 

28 

11 . Z74 

4.752 
4,935 

12 

9 

2,243 

1.940 

11 

10 

1,177 

1.027 

21 

11 
2 

2,946 

1.772 
160 
689 

3 

3 

250 

250 

2 
1 

582 

220 

6 

4 

278 

2 

230 

1 

150 

7 

1 

356 

1  059 

50 

1 

'250 

i 

73 

i 

325 

24.500 

9 

646 

6 

1.856 

12 

1.143 

4 

191 

2 

127 

22,721 

/ 

546 

3 

322 

10 

1.095 

3 

155 

2 

127 

536 

1 

36 

1,106 

127 

2 

100 

3 

1.034 

2 

48 

10 

5 

19 

17 

3.011 

2,782 
229 

9 

8 
1 

1,617 

1,488 
129 

6 

5 
1 

902 

822 
80 

9 

8 
1 

836 

806 
30 

29 

28 
1 

5.177 
5,128 
49 

5 

407 

407 

5 

2 

5 

1,055 

14 

1.150 

5 

804 

5 

866 

8 

877 

1 

69 

2 

65 

SO 

6 

1.516 

5 

540 

5 

147 

493 

228 
265 

312 

3 

145 

439 

114 

325 

295 

1 

72 

182 

102 
80 

151 

71 

212 

100 

8 

1.385 

365 
1.020 

4 

607 

207 
400 

6 

2 
4 

2 

2 

8 

3 

2 
1 

2 

3 

3 

640 

640 

6 

2 

3 
5 

1.249 

3 

543 

2 

624 

2 

4 

2,226 

1 

455 

2 

257 

« 

o 

2 

300 

1 

S4 

5 

2 

1,150 

555 
535 
60 

3 

2 
1 

520 

350 
170 

3 

1 
1 
1 

527 

260 
162 
105 

3 

356 

140 
136 
80 

216 

3 

3 

2 
1 

136 

109 
27 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

34 

2 

1 
1 

86 
26 

89 

21 

7 

1.818 

4 

372 

4 

406 

4 

3 

105 

5 

1.264 

2 

450 

2 

238 

181 

15 

22 

2 

1 

1 

891 

3 

176 

2 

80 

700 

50 

1 

49 

2 

80 

1 

77 

141 

1 

50 

3^.970 

165 

31.033 

77  14.430 

8, 

9.030 

81 

8.339 

58 

7.790 

S3 

4.989 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OP  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Idlencas  Titrouoh- 
oct  quabtsr. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
as  to 
idle- 


There- 
of 
idle. 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


NtTMBES  EmPLOTKD  AND 

Time  Reported. 


Total. 


NT7MBER  KMPXX>TEO  


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


1.  BaOding,  Stone  Worklnf,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades  

Building  and  street  labor  

2.  Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving  

Freight  nandling  

Telegraphs  

3.  Qothing  and  TextUea  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metala,  Machtnery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

7.  Food  and  Liquors  

Food  products  

Beverages  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

Tol>acco  

10.  Restourants,  Trade,  Etc  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Barbering  

Retail  trade  

11.  Public  Employment  

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending  

IS.  MisceUaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Leather  ana  leather  goods  

GlaM  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products  

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  

Grand  Total  


125,982 

6.522 
93.393 
27,067 

67.414 

27,433 
14.474 
17.773 
4,183 
3.651 

94.286 

82,791 
1.449 
3.964 
3.140 
2.942 

33.796 

28.839 
3.476 
1,480 

25.921 

11.404 

17,442 

9,407 
8,035 

8,709 

7,208 

9,008 

6,335 
2,320 
1,353 

16,736 

11.454 

7.934 

2,332 
1,845 
1,664 
274 
1.757 
62 


31.178 

1.202 
22.767 
7,209 

4,469 

355 
2,157 

778 
1,178 
1 

3,264 

2,665 
4 
382 
176 
37 

1,774 

1,420 
277 
77 

454 

1.085 

659 

506 
153 

23 

455 

248 

234 
7 
7 

204 

535 

480 

157 
3 
141 
110 


24.7 

21.8 
24.4 
26.6 

6.6 

1.3 
14.9 

4.4 
28.2 
♦0.0 

3  5 

3  2 
0.3 
9.6 
5.6 
1 

5.2 
4.9 
8.0 
5.2 

1.8 

9.5 

3.8 

6.4 
1.9 

0.3 

6.3 

2.8 
4.4 

0.3 
0.6 

1.2 

4.7 

6.0 

6.7 
0.2 
8.5 
40.1 
3  9 
0.0 


90,221 

4.040 
68,195 
17.986 

59,445 

26,543 
11,752 
16.404 
2.910 
1,836 

88.877 

79.088 
1,445 
3.533 
2.664 
2.147 

31.844 

27,282 
3,193 
1,369 

25,413 

9,328 

16,696 

8.877 
7,819 

7.946 

6.715 

8,731 

6,081 
2.305 
1,345 

16,120 

10.813 


6.668 

2,168 
1,437 
1,603 
151 
1,347 
62 


11,128  43.019 

372  1,008 
9,321  31.009 
1,436  11.002 


224 

13 


211 


6.052 

781 
1.847 
1,774 
1.649 
1 


5,616  17,926 

6,392,14.219 
335 


220 
4 

449 

255 
13 
181 

102 

352 

305 

304 
1 


1.677 
1.399 
296 

6,035 

6,231 
358 
446 

725 

2,000 

669 

319 
350 

164 


149  1,706 


131 

105 
25 
1 

62 

19 

120 

43 


437.293 


44.828 


10.3 


378,817 


406 

346 
29 
31 

661 

451 

900 

230 
421 
109 
28 
106 
7 


35.613 

2.660 
27.420 
5.533 

16,973 

6.474 
21 
9.302 
1,165 
11 

65,212 

59.355 
1,110 
1,856 
1.045 
1.846 

24.866 

21.349 
2,776 
742 

22,840 

6.976 

14,106 

7,613 
6,493 

7,108 

4.860 

6,599 

3.156 
2.131 
1.313 

3,603 

3.012 

5.502 

1,874 
1.016 
1.318 
123 
1.116 
65 


18.662 


80.714 


217.270 


«Le8B  than  0.05 
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IN  FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH),  1911:  (a)  MALES. 


DATS  Employed. 


Eabninob. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


Per 
cap- 
ita. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
day. 


For 
three 
months. 


NUMBEB  WHO  KABNED  — 


than 
$76. 


$75 
to 
$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


4,473.021 

230,721 
3,423.423 
818.877 

4,776,985 

2,260.206 
946.286 

1,247,713 
157,652 
165,038 

6,221,647 

4,623,467 
97,031 
202.614 
148.536 
149,999 

2,116,902 

1,819,683 
218.222 
78,997 

1.857,961 

693,093 

1,203,295 

652,622 
550,673 

692,042 

446,488 

668,716 

390,081 
175.847 
102.787 

1,369,161 

901.201 

466,268 

151,032 
93,364 
98,535 

9,678 
98.239 

4,410 


49.6 

67.1 
60.2 
45.5 

80.4 

85.2 
80.5 
76.1 
54.2 
89.9 

68.8 

58.5 
67.1 
57.3 
55.8 
69.9 

66.6 

66.7 
68.3 
57.7 

73.1 

63.6 

72.1 

73.5 
70.4 

74.6 

66.6 

76.6 

76.8 
76.3 
76.4 

84.3 

83.3 

68.3 

69.7 
65.0 
65.6 
64.1 
72.9 
71.1 


$17,116,833  96 

1,004.653  29 
13,793.680  15 
2.318.500  52 

13.706.180  72 

7.318.441  55 
2,544,360  00 
3.069.801  26 
430.096  82 
342.481  09 

16,408,939  38 

14,866,169  79 
226,846  66 
554,716  93 
401,176  30 
360,029  70 

6,768.662  65 

5,815.571  83 
660.524  78 
292,566  04 

6,463,789  02 

1,778.306  91 

3,268,368  76 

1,763,438  87 
1,494,919  89 

4,249,690  10 

948,002  76 

1,661,662  76 

1,013,700  92 
376,344  91 
261,506  92 

4,028,413  19 

2,827,372  34 

1,313,830  18 

311,412  96 
280,683  08 
370.543  40 
29,132  55 
314,055  69 
8,002  50 


$3  83 

4  35 

4  03 
2  83 

2  87 

3  24 
2 

2  46 
2  73 

2  08 

3  14 

3  22 
2  34 
2  74 
2  70 

2  40 

3  20 

3  20 
3  03 
3  70 

3  47 

3  00 

2  71 

2  70 
2  71 

7  18 

2  12 

2  47 

2  60 
2  14 
2  54 

2  96 

3  14 

2  89 

2  06 

3  01 
3  75 
3  01 
3  20 
1  81 


$189  72 

248  68 
202  27 
128  91 

230  66 

275  72 
216  50 
187  14 
147  80 

186  54 

184  63 

187  97 

156  99 

157  01 
150  59 
167  69 

212  66 

213  17 
206  87 
213  71 

263  96 

190  64 

196  16 

198  65 

191  19 

634  82 
141  18 

189  16 

199  51 
163  27 
194  43 

249  90 
261  48 


4,192  28,621 

136  602 

1,985  17,981 

2,071|  9.938 

2.116'  6.; 

16'  1.: 

1,837|  1,( 

262  2,: 


64 


21 


197  04  89 

143  64!  43 

195  331  

246  54|  

192  931  

233  15,  39 
129  07  7 


6,368 

4,361 
780 
217 

997 

2.096 

2.061 

1.283 
768 


1.213 

391 
436 
386 

662 

308 


29.466 

757 
23.051 
5,647 

24,466 

7,330 
4,352 
9,984 

i.r 

1.454 

21,867 

18.821 
669 
651 
829 
887 

11.291 

9.922 
1,041 
328 

6.908 

4,678 

10,763 

4,498 
6,255 

1,047 

2,044 

6,197 

2,848 
1,836 
513 

4,608 

1,962 

2,724 

367 
1,221 
578 

81 
447 

30 


62,171  24,666,769 


66.1 


$80,608,932  72 


$3  26 


$212  63|  10,649^  82,460  126,880 


169,928 


percent. 
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TABLE  n.—  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKEBS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Idubnkss  Thbouoh- 
ouT  Quarter. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
BS  to 
idle- 


There- 
of 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Number  Emploted  and 
Reported 


Toua. 


NUMBER  EMPLOTED — 


1-29 

days. 


30-50 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


2.  TnuMportatioB.  

Telegraphs  

3.  Clothinf  and  TeztHea  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbaildlnf. 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Worldng  and  Fnmitare  

8.  Theaters  and  Mnaic  

9.  ToImcco  

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc  

Retail  trade  

11.  Pabllc  Employment  

13.  MIscellaneoas  

Paper  and  papor  goods  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Other  distinct  trades  

Grand  Total  


109 

109 

27.028 

24,673 
644 
1,176 
135 
500 

16 

11 

5 

2,084 
40 
1.314 
1,950 

219 

219 


1,093 

902 
60 
141 


956 
2 
1 
5 


10 
170 


0.9 

0.9 

3  6 

3.9 
0.3 
0.1 
3.7 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.7 
0.0 
0.8 

8.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

1.1 

1.3 
0.0 
0.0 


74 

74 

068 

591 
642 
525 
130 
180 

16 

11 

5 


2,047 


218 

218 


928 

.079 


50 
141 


1,637 

1.543 


92 


3,321 

2.876 
39 
342 
22 
42 

11 

11 


20.099 

19.161 
603 
ISl 
16 
138 


61 


37 
10 

10 
220 

2 

2 


5 

1,97» 


1.08« 
1.498 


216 

216 


350 

350 


729 

538 
50 
141 


34.783 


1.193 


3.4 


32.511 


1.7381  3.961 


25.633 
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IN  FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH),  1911:  (b)  FEMALES. 


Time 

Dats  Employed. 

Earnings. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

Per 
cap- 
ita. 

Aggregate. 

AVXBAOB. 

NUMBER  WHO  EARNED  

80 
dajrsor 
more. 

Per 
day. 

For 
three 
months. 

Less 
than 
$75. 

$75 

to 
$149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$225 

or 
more. 

74 

74 

11 

11 

9,660 

6.660 

1,528,984 

1,436,451 
45,956 
26,262 
4,187 
11,128 

778 

473 
300 

148  019 

2,520 

93,605 

124,461 

16,698 

16,693 

83,620 

71,233 

67,219 
3,300 
10,714 

90.0 

90.0 

60.8 

60.9 
71  fi 

$11,973  76 

11,973  75 

2,588,820  96 
2,461,009  40 
AA.55.^  OQ 

$1  80 

1  80 

1  70 

1  71 
1  45 
1  39 
1  61 
1  62 

1  13 

1  00 
1  33 

1  68 

1  24 
9  26 

2  10 

1  36 

1  36 

1  75 

1  S3 

1  33 

2  00 
1  18 

$161  81 

161  81 

103  27 

104  32 

103  67 
69  42 
51  80 

100  41 

54  56 

43  00 
80  00 

121  21 

77  88 

686  60 

146  66 

104  49 

104  49 

157  09 

88  11 

85  40 
132  00 

89  62 

4.901 

4,176 
247 
347 
111 
20 

11 

11 

12 

12 

17,522 
16,971 
19V 
177 
19 
158 

5 

61 

61 

2.645 
2.444 
198 
1 

1 

1 

50.0'         36.448  10 

32.2 
61.8 

48.3 

43.0 
60.0 

72.3 

63.0 

74.2 

70.0 

76.6 

76.6 

90  0 

66.0 

64.4 
66.0 
76. C 

6.734  53 

18.073  84 

873  00 

473  00 
400  00 

248,117  98 

3,115  00 

866,486  29 

260,909  89 

22.778  98 
22,778  98 

145.782  00 

96.074  67 

75.838  87 
6.600  00 
12.635  80 

2 

1,834 
23 
10 

1,038 

143 

143 

461 

594 

404 

50 
140 

31 

17 

150 

35 

35 

484 

484 

73 

109 

1C6 

928 

32 
302 

36 

36 

405 

1 

1,220 
289 

4 

4 

62 

1 

1,179 

2,071,468 

63.? 

$4,243,932  52 

$2  OS 

$130  54 

5,629 

21,642 

3,555 

1,685 
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TABLE  m.—  IDLENESS  AMONG  ORGANIZED  WAGE 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Number 

not 
reporting. 

Number 

Total 
number 
idle. 

1     1lnll«1lfi#   SintiA  WArlrlnif  ICti* 

2  S62 

125  810 

49  524 

kit 

5  522 

2  117 

93  *  1 1 3 

38  027 

'  68 

27* 175 

9  640 

3,249 

2,114 

71.032 

27.442 

10.579 

1.329 

^7  a  VI  cm  1 1  r%n 

488 

17  974 

5  957 

421 

17  773 

1  627 

27 

4  183 

1  662 

199 

3!660 

4 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

238 

121.314 

21.G14 

69 

107.364 

18.895 

33 

2.093 

207 

13 

5.140 

1.345 

102 

3  275 

514 

Textiles 

21 

3*442 

653 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding  

548 

34,404 

5.925 

506 

29.443 

5.032 

28 

3,481 

575 

14 

1,480 

318 

K    'Prlntlntf  RInHintf  "Ri^f 

CIO 

28  005 

1  379 

ft    WnaA  ^ITorklntf  And  Furnitiirii. 

317 

11  444 

2  009 

888 

17.442 

1,425 

209 

9.407 

1.152 

179 

8.035 

273 

9,707 

10,023 

91 

1,413 

9.158 

1.049 

535 

9,227 

661 

23 

5.335 

553 

512 

2.320 

60 

Retiiil  trado 

1.572 

48 

205 
144 

164 

36 
13 
66 
3 
46 

17,550 

11.454 

8.927 
3.134 
1.895 
1.664 
274 
1.898 
62 

304 

753 

1.295 

575 
292 
197 
110 
116 
5 

Grand  Total  

19,880 

475.890 

96.608 
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WORKKBS  AT  THE  END  OF  MARCH,  1911. 


'  Per  cent 
idle. 

I- 

Number  Idle  on  Account  of  — 

Lftck  of 

work. 

Lack  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 
diaputes. 

Dis- 
ability. 

Other 
causes. 

Cause 
not  stated. 

S9.4 

33.6 
40.8 
36.5 

14.9 

4.8 

33.1 
9.2 

39.7 
0.1 

17.8 

17.6 
9.9 
26.2 
15.7 
19.0 

17.2 
17.1 
16.5 
21.5 

4.9 

17.6 

8.2 
12.2 
3.4 

0.9 

11.6 

7.2 
10  4 

2!6 
3.1 

1.7 

6.6 

14.6 

18.3 
15.4 
11.8 
40.1 
6.1 
8.0 

46,648 

1,524 
34,549 
9,475 

3,641 

737 
748 
1.516 
539 
1 

19.680 

17.818 
180 
1.320 
205 
157 

4.178 

3,550 
368 
260 

968 

1,723 

1,266 

1,089 
176 

83 

764 

616 

466 
41 
9 

206 

662 

768 

107 
270 
164 
110 
102 
5 

863 

30 
316 
7 

2,187 

249 
1.828 
110 

6.289 

166 

1.148 

54 
1,046 
48 

643 

544 

41 

92 

135 

41 

92 

30 

64 

47 

22 

1 

5.209 

30 

68 
28 
3 

266 

161 
21 
25 
14 
34 

607 

432 
17 

58 

338 
163 

136 

63 
72 

4 

291 

113 

87 
17 
9 

63 

61 

41 

10 
12 
10 

7 

6 
15 

1.080 

6 

1.649 

886 
6 

94 

30 

30 

295 
362 

1.156 

066 
189 

6 

29 

28 
1 

94 

64 

54 

2 

2 

50 
26 
16 

36 
108 

3 

7 

1 

2 

15 

7 

4 

1 
30 

1 

2 

3 
2 

2 

30 

10 

26 
30 
6 

60 

50 
10 

222 

210 

198 

198 

11 

12 

11 

5 

9 

20.3 

79,866 

648 

8,644 

3.289 

3,762 

460 

169 
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TABLE  nr.—  STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CTTIBS. 


(a)  BoUdingji  Aathorized  In  New  York  City  In  January*  Febraary  and  March,  1910  and  1911. 


BOROUGH. 

numbcr  op 
Buildings 
Authorized. 

Esnif  atbd  Co«t  or 
Projected  BuiLoxMOfl. 

NuMBKB  or  BuiLDiNas  

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

COMMl 

1910. 

bnced. 
1911. 

COIfPI 

1910. 

•■TBD. 
1911. 

N&w  Buildings: 

ToUl  

Alterations: 

Total  

Total  of  Nkw  Build- 

ISQB    AND  AlTCRA- 

tionb: 
Bronx  

Total  

469 
1,601 

214 
1,017 

176 

246 
816 
191 
1.244 
163 

$9,871,105 
9,443,455 

26,852,670 
8,379,717 
432,927 

$3,456,600 
5.069.640 

23,286.166 
6.106.044 
359.837 

356 
1.203 
162 
979 
121 

226 
664 
121 
1.143 
112 

309 
1.343 
135 
701 
114 

335 
887 
165 
1.099 
139 

3,377 

2,660 

$49,979,774 

$37,278,076 

2,821 

2,265 

2.602 

2.625 

159 
1,871 
749 
278 
81 

123 
854 
784 
279 
125 

$336,260 
1.681.051 
2.288,956 
186,417 
46,292 

$122,855 
732.485 
2.454.652 
159.504 
121.312 

150 
666 
823 
280 
64 

96 
633 
652 
224 

87 

123 
608 
725 
212 
53 

106 
415 
546 
224 
68 

3,138 

2,165 

$4,538,976 

$3,590,808 

1,983 

1.691 

1.621 

1.358 

628 
3,372 

963 
1.295 

257 

369 
1,670 

975 
1.523 

288 

$10,207,365 
11.124.506 
29.141.626 
3.566,134 
479.219 

$3,579,355 
5.802.025 

25.740,807 
6.265.548 
481.149 

606 
1,869 

985 
1,259 

185 

820 
1,297 

673 
1.367 

199 

432 
1.851 
860 
913 
167 

440 
1.302 

711 
1.323 

207 

6.615 

4,825 

$54,518,750 

$40,868,884 

4.804 

3,866 

4.223 

3.983 

Namber  and  Eattmated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houms  Incfaided  In  the 

Foregoing  Table. 


BOROUGH. 

NuMBEB  or 

Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

New  Tenements: 

189 

59 

$7,379,600 

$2,227,000 

170 

159 

2.620.600 

2.341.000 

66 

42 

9.380.000 

4.880.000 

37 

103 

283,000 

860,000 

Total  

462 

363 

$19,663,000 

$10,307,000 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

14 

21 

$13,255 

$14,900 

313 

247 

123.711 

102.240 

Manhattan  

303 

237 

374.963 

260.655 

14 

14 

6.070 

3.620 

3 

8 

705 

1.460 

Total  

647 

627 

$617,694 

$372,775 

Total  or  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

203 

80 

$7,392,766 

$2,241,900 

483 

406 

2.744.211 

2,448,240 

369 

279 

9.754.953 

6.130,555 

51 

117 

288.070 

862.620 

3 

8 

705 

1.460 

Total  

1,109 

890 

$20,180,694 

$10,679,775 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  Continued, 
(b)  BnffUo,  Boch««ter»  STracnM  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS  AND 
NXW  BUILDINGS.  BEPAIRS.  ALL  BUILDINGS. 

CITY  AND  PERIOD.        .  •  ■  ^  


Buffalo.  No.  Est.  Cost.  No.  Est.  Cost.  No.  Est.  Cost. 

January                                             78  $206,300  61  $67,700     129  $274,000 

February                                          102  197,430  67  47,670     159  245,000 

March                                             171  616,380  119  82,620     290  699,000 


January-March.  1911   351    $1,020,110     227      $197,890     578  $1,218,000 


1910   428  $1,694,280  219  $186,720  647  $1,880,000 

1909    441  1.396.935  247  210,065  688  1.606.000 

1908    260  829,470  193  156,530  463  986.000 

1907    291  1,423,860  240  256.860  631  1,679,700 

1906    344  1,104,785  213  245,180  567  1,349,966 

1905    275  963.768  171  181,118  446  1,144,886 

1904    247  908,939  161  243.719  408  1,152,668 

1903    206  523,463  117  104,366  322  627,828 

1902    284  720.963  141  123.461  425  844,414 

1901   182  735,796  112  360,976  294  1,086,770 

1900   115  586,530  104  109.343  219  694,873 


ROCBESTER. 

January   77  $227,425  25  $40,660  102  $268,085 

February   59  181,910  48  61,016  107  232,926 

March   257  755,170  130  130.642  387  886.812 


January-March,  1911   393   $1,164,506     203      $222,317     596  $1,386,822 


1910   419  $1.451,S6S  216  $174,911  635  $1,626,779 

1909    320  1,199,752  147  132,672  467  1,332,424 

1908   137  485,345  88  69,728  225  565,073 

1907    210  1,502,900  112  114.310  322  1.617.210 

1906    223  1,181,053  79  106,271  302  1,287.924 

1906                 •  247  844,949  66  47,578  313  892,527 

1904    66  433,280  47  28,666  113  461,946 

1903   186  320.812  55  42,401  191  363,213 

1902   112  3IH,674  36  22,166  148  326,740 

1901   89  185.460  53  78,704  142  264,154 

1900    81  204.500  29  16,425  110  220,975 


Btracusb. 

January   67  $392,450  22  $14,800  89  $407,250 

February   64  222,740  40  87,000  94  309,740 

March   83  261,040  68  73,910  151  334,950 


January-March,  1911   204      $876,230     130      $175,710     334  $1,051,940 


1910   216  $786,150  138  $109,069  354  $894,209 

1909   160  497,200  121  102,585  281  599,785 

1908   133  633,395  99  97.415  232  730.810 

1907   120  694.345  81  122.215  201  816,560 

1906    89  326,685  77  72.160  166  398.845 

1905    72  192,700  49  40,775  121  233,475 

1904    86  1,076,722  44  38,600  79  1,114,322 

1903    36  286,525  60  96,690  96  383,215 

1902    65  182,505  51  110,435  116  292,904 

1901   66  206,757  64  28,010  120  234,767 

1900   94  182,747  46  34,964  140  217,711 


XMMJT. 

January-March,  1911   13  $56,600  68  $67,265  81  $113,865 

1910   15  62,400  43  50,150  58  112,550 

1909   17  79,650  49  56,575  66  136,226 

1908   10  816,700  30  58,800  40  375,600 

1907   12  111,350  80  40,920  42  152,270 

1906   15  58,000  23  23,715  38  81,715 
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TABLE  v.— PBOSECUnONS  FOB  VIOLATION  OP  THE 


Number  or  Casks. 

OFFENSE. 

(With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 

Pending 

Decem- 
ber 31, 
1910. 

Begun 
during 
quarter. 

Total 
in  court. 

Adionistbation. 
Failure  to  report  accidents,  §87  


Sanitation  and  Safbtt. 
Failure  to  provide  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee 

between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  {  85  

Failure  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation 

f  86  

Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  female  employees,  }  88 . 
Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  separate  water-closets,  |  88 

Failure  to  keep  water-clonets  clean,  §§  88,  94  

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fans,  581  , 

Failure  to  guard  machinery,  §  81  

Failure  to  keep  doors  unlocked  during  working  hours,  §  80 

Failure  to  cease  using  unsafe  scaffolding,  |  19  

Failure  to  provide  hand  rail  on  stairway,  §  80  


Childbbn. 

Employing  child  under  14,  {  70  

Emplo3ring  child  imder  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, 5  70  

Employing  child  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  §  77  

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  5  p.  m..  {  77. 
Employing  child  under  16  in  bottling  establishment,  {  93 . . . . 

WoifBN  and  Minors. 

Employing  female  more  than  6  days  in  one  week,  {77  

Employing  female  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week,  {  77  


Employing  female  minor  after  9  p.  m.,  5  77  

Employing  female  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  {77  

WoBKSHOPS  IN  Tenements. 
Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tenements, 
§  101  


Bakbribs. 

Permitting  water-closet  to  be  in  bake  room,  S  113. 
Failure  to  provide  new  floor  in  bake  room,  {  112 . . 

Waobs. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  (10  

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  %  11  


Total— Factories. 


Failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees.  §  170  

Employing  child  under  14,  {  162  

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, J  162  

Emplo3ring  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.,  §  161 . 
Employing  female  imder  21  after  10  p.  m.,  {  161  


Total — Mercantile  Establishments . 
Grand  Total  


60 


B.  MERCANTILE 


2 

2 

11 

49 

60 

24 

24 

48 

20 

37 

57 

3 

8 

11 

58 

120 

178 

118 

161 

269 
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factory  and  mebcantile  laws,  january-march*  1911. 


Pending 
March  31. 

Com- 
pleted 
during 
quarter. 

Results  of  Complstbd  Casks. 

Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 

CONVICTIONS. 

Dis- 
missals or 
acquittals. 

With- 
drawals. 

Sentence 
suspended. 

Fine 
imposed. 

Total. 

1 

TORIES. 

1 

1 

2 
5 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

2 

4 
1 
1 

1 

5 
1 
1 

S20  00 

1 

2 

2 
3 
1 
1 

4 

10 

2 

1 

2 

3 

50  00 

1 
1 

2 

4 
3 
4 

3 
5 

1 

3 

4 

8 

20  00 
60  00 

2 

17 
1 

3 
2 
3 
8 

1 

1 
1 

9 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

5 

14 
1 

2 
2 
3 
8 

1 

3 

105  00 

1 
1 
1 
5 

- 
1 

50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
1  io  An 

1 
1 

1 
1 

22 

69  1  35 

20 

55 

14 

$490  00 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 


2 

  1   

17 

43 

33 

7 

40 

3 

$170  00 

8 

40 

27 

5 

32 

8 

100  00 

21 

36 

23 

4 

27 

9 

100  00 

6 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

20  00 

54 

124 

85 

17 

102 

22 

$390  00 

76 

193 

120 

37 

157 

36  1   

$880  00 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
TABLE  VI.—  Work  of  the  Dttmtj  Fkctorj  Impeetors. 

Fn«T  QuABm*  1911.  First 

.  •  »  quarter* 

JaD.      Feb.      Mar.    TotaL  1910. 

Regular  inspertions: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings   533        333        800     1.666  1,643 

Tenant  factories   2,184     1,927     2,676     6.787  7.427 

Laundries   268        112        259        629  376 

Bakeries   137  73         57        267  655 

Mines  and  quarries  

Tunnel  workings   6  4  6         16  14 

Tenant  factory  buildings   1  3  6         10  23 

Tenement  buildings  (Ucensed)   3,088     3,443     4.099    10.630  7,371 

Total   6,207     6.896     7,903    20,005  17.509 


Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries)             490  78  131        699  454 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license                                           118  166  275        659  378 

Complaints                                                             64  42  59        165  186 

Compliances                                                       4,119  4,970  4.623  113,712  nO.OeS 

On  special  orders                                                    24  24  61        109  914 

Total                                                          4.325  6.202  5.018  14.545  11.543 

Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed)                               187  268  309  764  496 

Tunnel  workings                                                   10  12  16  38  7 

Tagging  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  ({  100)   1    12         13  53 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (I  95)   38         21         33         92  196 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§  114)   37 

Unsafe  machinery  (|  81)  

Scaffolding  (§19)  

Total  

Proseoutiou  begtmf  


TABLE  Vn. —  UcenMfl  for  Teaeflieat  Maanfoctares. 

FlBST  QUAKTBR.  1911. 

.  .  »  Total. 

New       Re-  first 


Applications  pending  Dec.  31 . 
Applications  received  during  q 


Total. 


On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted  

Applications  refused  

Applications  cancelled  

Applications  pending  March  31  

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted  

Applications  again  refused  

Applications  cancelled  


Total  

Licenses  cancelled  

Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions. . 


ifork  mainder 
City,  of  SUte. 
33 

547  5 

Total. 

33 
552 

quarter, 
1910. 

6 

382 

580  6 

585 

388 

504  5 

509 

320 

40   

40 

22 

6   

6 

2 

30   

30 

44 

18   

18 

19 

2  , 

2 

6 

6   

6 

4 

26   

739  119 

26 

858 

29 

116 
2 

Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses   —217  —114  —331  +221 

Refused  applications   +16    +16  — 1 

Cancelled  applications.   +12    +12  +6 

Outstanding  ticensM,  March  81,  1911   12.745  450  18.195  12.095 


1  Includes  8,949  first  and  4.763  subsequent  viaats. 
«  Includes  6.873  first  and  3,192  subsequent  visits, 
t  See  Table  V. 
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BUBEAU  OF  FACTOBY  INSPECTION. 

TABLE  VUL—  Nnmb«r  of  ChOdreii's  EmploTmeiit  OertincatM  lamed  by  Boardfl  of  Health  la 
First  and  Second  CUm  Cities. 

F1B8T  QX7ABTES,  1911.  First 

«  ^  ^  quarter* 

Cmr.                                                          Jan.       Feb.  Mar.  Total.  1910. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough                                                      2M        301  338  893  726 

Brooklyn  Borough                                                  884     1,176  1,162  3.212  2.600 

Manhattan  Borough                                             1.225     1.873  1.728  4.826  4,089 

Queens  Borough                                                   160        270  2  31  661  617 

Richmond  Borough                                                  6         18  7  31  31 

Total— New  York  City                                  2,629     3.638  3.456  *9,623  *7,963 

Buffalo                                                                     97         65  68  230  295 

Rochester                                                                88         95  103  286  286 

Syracuse                                                                 50         41  48  139  183 

Albany                                                                    8          4  7  19  43 

Troy                                                                        28          10  16  54  52 

Utica                                                                        42         33  35  110  124 

Yonkers                                                                   6           7  12  ♦25  27 

Schenectady                                                             17           8  17  42  51 


BUBEAU  OF  MERCANTILE  INSPECTION. 
TABLE  IX.—  Work  of  the  Depvty  Mercantile  Inspectors. 

First  Qtartkb,  1911. 


Rmlar  inspections: 

Mercantile  

OflBce  

Hotel  

Bowling  aUejrs  

Places  of  amusement. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Total. 

476 

485 

620 

1,580 

8 

27 

10 

45 

2 

2 

"5 

15 

4 

24 

3 

6 

7 

16 

491 

535 

641 

1.667 

First 
quarter* 
1910. 
1,233 
17 
1 


1,251 


BpetAal  inspections: 

Mercantile  

Office  

Hotel  

Bowling  allesrs  

Places  of  amusement. 


81 


37 


57 


125 


124 
9 
1 


Observations: 

Mercantile  

Office  

Hotel  

Bowling  alleys  

Places  of  amusement. 


Investigations: 

Complaints  

Compliances  (number  of  establishments). 


33 

37 

67 

127 

134 

358 

432 

534 

1,324 

1,812 

3 

11 

2 

16 

13 

5 

9 

8 

*"i6 

'"27 

8 

9 

6 

23 

378 

460 

652 

1,390 

1.330 

14 

16 

38 

68 

27 

154 

181 

306 

641 

436 

168 


197 


344 


709 


463 


Prosecutions  begun  t  

Children  illegaUy  employed: 
f  Girls  


Under  14 
14  to  16 


Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 


Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 
Age  proven 


(16  years  +.. 
Under  14. . . 
14-16  years. 


Left  emplosrment  for  failure  to  prove  age . . 
Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age  


Total. 


*  Includes  **  mercantile  '*  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  ' 
tSooTabI«V. 


32 

27 

61 

120 

106 

3 

3 

2 

35 

35 

86 

111 

10 

5 

33 

48 

39 

62 

70 

141 

273 

286 

88 

113 

209 

410 

438 

12 

4 

8 

24 

11 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

7 

11 

1 

1 

*    *  1*5 

9 

4 

"  "28 

20 

30 

15 

19 

64 

41 

certificates. 
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TABLE  X.— INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  REPORTED  UNDER  SECTIONS  20^  87  aad  12« 
OP  THE  LABOR  LAW. 
(a)  Nvmber,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured,  hj  Industries. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
Jan.  1. 

Age  of  Euplotecs  Injxtrcd  in  Accidents 
During    J  anu  art-March,  Reported 
Prior  to  May  1. 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 

Under 
16  yrs. 

16-18 
years. 

18  yrs. 
+ 

Not 
sUted. 

Total. 

A.  FACTORIES. 


I.  Stone,  Clat  and  Glass 
Products. 

1.  Stone  

2.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products 

3.  Lime,  cement  amd  plaster  

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery  

6.  Glass  

Total  


II.  Metals,  Machines  and 

Convetances. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. 

2.  Copper.  lead,  sine,  etc  

3.  Iron  and  steel  products  

4.  Electrical  apparatus  

6.  Vehicles  

6.  Boat  and  ship  building  

7.  Agricultural  implements  

8.  Instruments  and  appliances  

9.  Sorting  old  metals  

Total  

III.  Wood  Manufactures. 

1.  Saw  mill  products  

2.  Planing  mill  products  

3.  Cooperage  

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved  

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work. . . . 

6.  Pianos,  oiigans,  etc  

7.  Brooms  

Total  

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

1.  Leather  

2.  Fur  and  fur  goods  

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods  

4.  Lumber  and  gutta  peroha  goods. 

6.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  hair, 
etc  

Total  


M 

F 
M 

« 
F 

1 

18 
27 
f 
41 
12 
17 

i 

3 
1 

21 
30 

t 
43 
12 
20 

B 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

M 
F 

2 

3 

116 
4 

8 

126 
4 

M 
p 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

m 

m 

F 
M 
F 
M 

1 

3 
34 

77 
6 

31 
9 

64 
3 
2 

20 
I 

404 

eo 

2  209 

'  i6 

754 
£8 
2,596 
94 
193 
1 

127 
9 
14 

23 
g 

475 

e4 

2  366 
S$ 
794 
38 
2,682 
104 
199 
1 

138 
IM 
15 

25 
6 
89 

1 

36 

5 

75 

2 
1 
22 

9 
/ 
32 
7 
4 

3 

6 
t 

6 

i 
1 

M 

p 

142 

6 

209 

6.411 
1M6 

170 
g 

6,796 

M 
F 

1 
8 

6 
166 
19 
44 
179 
29 
16 
t 

1 
10 
2 
1 
16 
4 
1 

7 
184 
22 
48 
210 
35 
19 
£ 

1 

7 
1 
3 
16 
1 
2 

1 

1 

M 
F 

10 

29 

459 
t 

35 

525 
t 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 
F 

23 
16 

68 
16 
20 
2 

36 
7 

1 

24 
16 
S 

77 

ts 

20 
3 

42 

9 

1 
4 

6 

3 

e 

1 
g 

4 

/ 

1 
1 

1 

2 
t 

3 

M 
P 

t 

1 

6 
8 

163 
£6 

8 
/ 

179 
38 
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TABLE  X.—  Indufltrtal  Accidents  Reported  Under  Sections  20-s,  87  and  126  of  the  Labor  Law  - 

Continued. 

(a)  Nnmber,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured,  by  Indnstrles  —  Continued. 


INDUSTRY. 


Acci- 

dents 

before 

Sex. 

Jan.  1. 
re- 

ported 

there- 

after. 

AoB  OP  Ehplotebs  Injured  in  Accidents 
During  Januart-Mabch,  Reported 
Prior  to  May  1. 


Under 
16  yrs. 


16-18 
years. 


18  yrs. 


Not 
stated. 


A.  FACTORIES  —  Continued. 


V.  Chemicals.  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 
1.  Drugs  and  onemicals  


2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors. . 


3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils. . 

4.  Animal  oil  products  

5.  Mineral  oil  products  

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics... 

7.  Miscellaneous  chemical  products. 


Total. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper  


VII.  Printino  and  Paper  Goods. 

1.  Type  and  printers'  materials  

2.  Taper  goods  


3.  Printing  and  book  making. 

4.  Wallpaper  

Total  


VIII.  Textiles. 
1.  Silk  and  silk  goods  


2.  Wool  manufactures  

3.  Cotton  goods  

4.  Honery  and  knit  goods. 


7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc . 


Total. 


IX.  CLOTHiNa,  Millinery, 

DRY,  Etc. 
1.  Men's  clothing  


2.  Women's  clothing. 


LauN" 


3.  Men's  hats  and  caps. 

4.  MiUinery  


5.  Miscellaneous  needle  work  

6.  Laundering,  custom  dyeing,  etc . 


Total. 


M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

m 

m 
m 
m 

F 

8 

9 

1 
2 
4 

395 
8 
22 
6 
6 
4 
19 
22 
43 
3 

5 

409 
9 
26 
9 
6 
6 
20 
26 
44 
3 

2 

2 

2 
1 
2 

4 
1 

2 
1 

M 
F 

15 

14 

S 

511 
16 

12 

537 
21 

M 
F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

3 

2 
/ 

374 
2 

29 

405 
3 

1 
61 
21 
101 

17 
8 

1 
76 
4i 
138 

2e 

9 

3 
/ 
10 
9 

9 
15 
23 

7 

6 
3 
11 
2 
1 

2 
3 

M 
F 

13 

3 
2 

32 
22 

171 

38 

18 
6 

224 
67 

M 
F 
M 

F 

M 
F 
M 
F 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

1 

3 
g 
5 
4 
4 
S 
12 
6 

1 
8 
5 
4 
1 
1 

5 

e 

78 
5.5 
92 
20 
101 
41 

26 
IS 
15 

9 
31 

2 

2 
3 

10 
17 
84 
41 

100 
23 

119 
63 

32 
23 
21 
13 
36 
3 

1 
1 

3 
4 

4 

1 
2 

6 
2 

5 
2 
1 

k 

4 

2 

4 

M 
F 

11 
S 

1 

5 

31 

34 

348 

12.', 

22 

10 

402 
173 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

F 

M 

F 

2 
1 
1 

8 
6 
1 

6 

46 
IS 
10 
16 
6 
3 
1 
2 
6 
1 

3 
5 
21 

1 

57 
23 
*32 
*163 
7 
5 
1 
2 
8 
3 

2 

6 
1 

2 
1 

i 

M 
F 

9 
2 

11 

11 

73:  27 
3/1  138 

111 

180 

*  Includes  22  males  and  136  females  killed  or  injured  in  the  Asoh  Building  fire  in  New 
Tork  City. 
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TABLE  X.—  iBdiMtrial  Accidents  Reyortod  Under  SectleM  20-m,  87  mad  128  of  the  Leber  Lew  — 

Centinaed. 

(e)  Namber,  AgeendSezorPereeBebUwed.b7lndiiatrlee--CeBtfaMied. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sex. 


Acd- 
dentfl 
before 
Jan.  1. 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 


Agb  of  EicFLoms  Injuksd  w  Accidbnts 
DvRiNa    Jamuart-Mabch,  Reportko 
Prior  to  Mat  1. 

Under 
16  yra. 

16-18 
years. 

18yr8. 

+ 

Not 
stated. 

TotaL 

A.  FACTORIES  — C<m«7ttded. 


1.  Cereals,  fruits  and  groceries. 

2.  Provisions  

3.  Dairy  products  

4.  Bakery  products,  confectioi 

etc  

5.  Beverages  

6.  Tobacco  products  


Total. 


XI.  Water,  Lioht  and  Power. 

1.  Water  

2.  Gas  

4.  Electric  light  and  power  

6.  Steam  heat  and  power  

6.  Garbage  disposal  


Total. 


XII.  BmLDiNG  Industry. 
A.  Carpenter  shops  


XIII.  Miscellaneous. 
Elevators  in  tenant  factory 
ings  

Total  —  Factories  


1.  Mines.  . . 

2.  Quarries. 


Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries. 

C.  BUIL 

I.  Excavations. 

1.  Open  excavation  

2.  Snafu  and  tunnels  


Total. 


II.  Erectino  and  Structural 
Work. 

1.  Iron  and  steel  

2.  Masonry  

3.  Concrete  

4.  Wood  

6.  Structural  work  '^branch  not  speci- 
fied)  


Total. 


M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

5 
1 

190 
7 

66 
S 

22 
6 

94 

11 
85 

4 

1 
3 

194 
9 

69 
5 

25 

e 

106 
16 

105 
/ 
67 
S8 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

8 

4 

4 

5 
6 
1 
2 
17 

14 

15 

6 

6.'> 

21 

M 
F 

31 

1^ 
tA 

522 
A7 

31 
t 

566 
79 

M 
• 

• 

m 

m 

4 

204 
202 

1 
7 
15 
2 
1 

5 
212 
219 

2 
29 

4 
0 
1 





1 
2 

28 

M 

14 



3 

438 

26 

467 

1 

1 

1 

1  M 

1 

5 

6 

1  M 
1  F 

1 

254 
17 
271 

15 
10 
25 

353 
lt7 
480 

9,590 
A16 
10.005 

387 
158 
545 

10.345 
710 
11.055 

MINI 

M 
• 

SS  AND 

5 
2 

QUARRI 



ES. 

2 

83 
64 

89 
64 

M 

7|  

2 

147 

4|  153 

LDIN 
M 

m 

G  AND 

3 
1 

ENGINE 
1 

ERING. 

3 
4 

449 

713 

74 
60 

526 
778 

M 

4 

1 

7 

1.162 

134 

1,304 

M 
• 

• 

■ 

■ 

20 
23 
13 
15 

4 

1 

2 
1 

1 

160 
205 
126 
111 

36 

27 
35 
14 
10 

12 

187 
242 
141 
122 

49 

M 

75 

1 

4 

638 

98 

741 
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TABLE  X.—  Indualrtal  Accidents  Reported  Under  Sections  20-a,  87  and  126  of  the  Labor  Law  ~ 

Coatinned. 

(a)  Number,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured,  by  Indostriee  —  Concluded. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sex, 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
Jan.  1, 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 


AOB  OF  ElIPLOTEES  InjUBED  IN  ACCIDENTS 

DuRiNo  January-March,  Reported 
Prior  to  Mat  1. 


Under 
16  yrs. 


16-18 

18  yrs. 

Not 

years. 

+ 

stated. 

Total. 


C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  —  ConcZudcrf. 

FlKISHlKO  AND  FuRNISHING. 


1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) 

2.  Sheet  metal  work  

3.  Wood  finishing  

4.  Glazing  

5.  Tile  laying,  mantel  setting,  etc 

6.  Painting  and  decorating  , 

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc  

8.  Electric  wirins  and  installation. 

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boilers, 

elevators,  etc 


Total  

IV.  Wbsckinq  and  Moyinq  

V.  Other  or  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving  

2.  Railroad  construction  

3.  Dock  building  

4.  Other  


Total. 


Total — Building  and  En- 
ing  


Grand  Total. 


M 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

10 

1 

12 

1 

4 

1 

5 

• 

3 

3 

1 

1 

15 

8 

6 

14 

28 

1 

63 

18 

82 

22 

1 

69 

9 

79 

« 

6 

44 

1 

45 

M 

77 

3 

205 

37 

245 

M 

20 

3 

23 



M 

12 

12 

« 

8 

i 

133 

18 

152 

m 

1 

28 

1 

•30 

m 

1 

1 

M 

8 

2 

174 

19 

195 

M 

164 

2 

16 

^2.199 

F29I 

2,508 

M 

425 

17 

371 

11.936 

682 

13.006 

F 

17 

10 

127 

416 

168 

710 

T 

442 

27 

498 

I  12,351 

840 

13,716 
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TABLE  X.—  INDUSTBIAL  ACCIDENTS  REPOBTED  UNDER 
(b)  Part  of  Peraon  beared,  Natve 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  c  -  not  elsewhere  classified.] 


ToUl 
cases.* 


Past  or  Person  Injdrkd  (Number  of 


HEAD  AND  NKCK. 


Total. 


Thereof 
eyes. 


Trunk 

(ex- 

cept 
in- 
ternal 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 

gers. 

in- 

juries). 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors   (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels, 
etc.)  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts  


Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus, 

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machinery: 

Saws  

Planers  and  jointers  

Shapers  

Lathes  

Heading  machines  

Other  wood  working  machines  

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  


and 


chines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching 
machines  

Printing  presses  

Linotype  machines  

Textile  machinery: 

Hcking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers  and  knitting  machines. 

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laundiy  machines  

Other  textile  machinery  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines . . 

Screw  machines  

lathes  

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears  

Rollers  

Other  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheeb. 
etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels . 

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  es- 
tablishments, etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  classified  


Total. 


Heat  and  Electricitt. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.)  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc . . . 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc  

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. . . 


51 

5 

1 

1 

13 

25 

3 

19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

15 

154 

20 

126 

5 

15 

1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

34 

4 

2 

5 

9 
69 

2 

210 

27 

1 

10 

78 

12 

83 

18 

1 

8 

12 

31 

159 

19 

1 

10 

11 

60 

51 

231 

40 

1 

16 

21 

80 

53 

81 

7 

14 

7 

17 

19 

272 

13 

2 

10 

24 

208 

5 

85 

2 

1 

1 

12 

65 

3 

24 

4 

19 

1 

14 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

61 

2 

1 

1 

14 

43 

17 

2 

2 

12 

1 

^ 

22 

37 

132 

1 

7 

121 

1 

40 

1 

7 

27 

4 

5 

2 

2 

14 

3 

10 

I 

23 

4 

19 

28 

1 

1 

2 

24 

1 

31 

4 

2 

S 

17 

1 

17 

3 

3 

10 

A7 
Ol 

4 

4 

 • 

1 

J 

Di 

8 

1 

1 

5 

59 

4 

1 

9 

42 

1 

47 

1 

5 

40 

1 

313 

11 

4 

1 

6 

289 

6 

285 

61 

56 

3 

46 

158 

7 

22 

3 

1 

4 

13 

1 

142 

37 

29 

1 

30 

71 

2 

117 

57 

45 

14 

36 

10 

55 

2 

4 

48 

*  1 

25 

4 

1 

3 

10 

7 

225 

46 

27 

2 

26 

137 

11 

146 

1 

1 

2 

37 

101 

5 

184 

175 

170 

3 

1 

2 

1 

153 

87 

78 

1 

17 

43 

4 

31 

1 

6 
39 

21 

1 

261 

33 

17 

7 

167 

10 

4.016 

682 

4t8 

99 

535 

2.285 

260 

6 

4 

1 

64 

13 

2 

18 

7 

33 

9 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

108 

20 

6 

4 

30 

6 

28 

*  Aa  in  last  column 
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SBCnONS  aO-a,  87  AND  lit  OF  THE  LABOB  LAW— OmtbiMed. 
•f  bijwy  and  NamlMr  •r  DaiUks. 


Cases). 

Natubb  or  Injury  (Number  op  Cases). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Mayl. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
inixiries 

or 
other. 

TORIES 

5. 

4 

22 
8 

91 
3 

10 

61 

18 

58 
72 
15 

87 
19 
6 
3 
2 
20 

4 

25 

63 
15 
2 

9 
15 
12 
15 

6 
10 

3 
27 
11 

121 
92 
8 
35 
24 

21 
6 
67 

87 
4 
30 

13 
86 

1 

2 

4 

3 
33 
6 
2 
38 

16 
21 

33 
7 

144 

56 
15 
10 

11 

2 
18 
3 
6 
25 

24 

51 
71 
24 

13 
3 
3 
1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 

2 
2 
2 
22 

3 
12 
14 

7 

2 
1 

8 
2 
9 
2 
12 
43 

18 
16 
30 
23 

26 
4 

7 
3 
25 
1 
3 
4 

2 
9 
9 
3 

48 

23 
3 

3 
2 
12 
14 

13 
8 
20 
15 

11 

2 

1 

2 
17 

3 
2 
9 

6 
2 

4 

4 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

31 

9 

7 

38 
10 

1 
3 
3 

5 

1 

16 

10 
7 
2 

1 
3 
5 
2 
3 
9 
1 
6 
3 

14 
62 
5 
21 
40 
1 
5 
32 

2 
166 
67 

3 
26 

6 
2 
6 
11 

5 

2 
1 
1 

3 

11 

21 
8 

8 

1 

3 
1 
8 
9 
7 
43 
3 
13 
27 

136 
100 
9 
62 
24 
23 
6 
90 

43 
6 
46 

6 
110 

1 
3 
3 
4 
1 
5 

3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

8 
6 

39 
24 

2 

3 

4 

2 

73 
11 

1 
3 

2 
3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

10 
3 

io 

19 
9 
2 

26 

9 
4 
7 

8 
28 

1 
5 

3 
1 
1 

5 
4 

10 
2 

12 

1 

3 

6 
3 

4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

4 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

6 

3 
18 

2 
5 

1 
2 

7 

4 

8 

138 

1,306 

47 

1.257 

516 

75 

106 

709 

324 

17 

1 
26 
14 
20 

3 
52 
21 
105 

1 
8 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
6 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 

2 

i 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  X— lad— trial  Aed4mt»  Beptrtod  Uato 
(b)  Part  •rPMMlaJmi,  Nam  9^ 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere 


ToUl 


Past  of  Pnaov  Imjitrbd  (Numbu  or 


RBAO  AND  vacs. 


ToUl. 


Thereof 
eyee. 


Trunk 

(ex- 

cept 
in- 

Arms 
or 

Fin- 

ternal 

hands. 

gers. 

in- 

juriee). 

C.  BUILDING  AND 


MacHANicAL  Pown — ConduM. 

CoifyXTINO  AND  HOISTXNO  MACHINaST — 

CondtuUd. 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus  n.  e.  c. 

Locomotives  and  cars  

Boarding  or  alighting  

Coupling  or  uncoupling  

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . . . 

Collisions  or  derailments  

Struck  by  train  

Fall  from  train  

Other  or  indefinite  

Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 

Crushers  and  mixers  

Drills,  hammers,  etc  

Saws  

Grindstones,  etc  

Pile  drivers  

Other  or  indefinite  

Total  

HbAT  AND  ELICTRICirr. 

Explosives  

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blasts) . . . 
Blasts  

Delayed  or  premature  shots  

Tampini^  

DrillinK  mto  blasts  (misfires)  

Other  (including  flying  objects)  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc. . . . 

Explosion  of  boilore,  steam  pipes,  etc  

Otl  ler  injuries  from  steam  ana  hot  liquids  

Caustics  (lime)  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal  

Electricitv  

Fire  and  neat  n.  e.  c  

Total  

Fall  op  Person. 
From  ladders  

By  breaking  of  ladder  

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder  

By  fall  from  liulder  

Other  or  indefinite  

From  scaffolds  

By  breaking  of  scaffold  

By  breaking  or  slipping  of  tackles  or 

supports  

By  tilting  of  scaffold  

By  slipping  or  tilting  of  loose  boards  

Other  or  indefinite  


*U 

o 

V 

•7 
« 

o 
o 

1A 
lU 

72 

8 

6 

5 

14 

18 

7 

1 

6 

10 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

11 

J 

2 

2 

1 

3 

24 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

3 

9 

3 

1 

2 

3 

A1 
41 

o 
o 

10 

11 

fi 
o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

J 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d93 

84 

5 

26 

48 

86 

03 

37 

17 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

oo 

16 

o 
o 

1 

1 

A 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

12 

6 

1 

i 

19 

8 

1 

1 

4 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 

20 

7 

4 

7 



5 

9 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

17 

4 

2 

21 

9 

3 

1 

120 

51 

20 

1 

22 

3 

13 

56 

5 

1 

5 

7 

18 

9 

1 

2 

16 

2 

1 

2 

7 

28 

3 

4 

4 

7 

3 

1 

2 

137 

18 

3 

20 

xa 

2 

28 

28 

7 

6 

2 

1 

4 

10 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

20 

4 

1 

4 

77 

1 

3 

9 

8 

i 

16 

*  As  in  last  column 
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87  and  laS  •r  the  Labor  Law— Continued. 
\mcj  and  Nnber  af  Deatlw— CoiUtaiMd. 


Cabks). 

NATon  or  Injubt  (Numbsb  or  Ca8X8). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  aoci- 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
May  1. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Laoerar 

I5uni8. 

Cuta. 

Bruiaee. 

Sprains 
and 

difilo- 
cations. 

Frao- 
tuiea. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

AND  Q 

UARRII 

SS. 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

o 

o 

2 

1 

1 

2 

X 

X 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

A 

0 
V 

X 

A 

X 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

& 

1 

1 

1 
1 

X 

1 

2 
t 

o 
« 

1 

2 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

== 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

2 
1 



2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

.  1 



 1  

5 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

7 
2 

1 



A 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE 


(b)  PnttVtnwmlmimi^fiatmM 


CAUSE, 
(n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 


Total 


Part  •r  Pbbsok  Injitbed  (Numbsb  op 


HEAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 

ToUl. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gors. 

Legs 

or 
feet 

C.  BUILDING  AND 


Fall  of  Tzilbos— Concluded. 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings  

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc  

On  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc  

Falls  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c  

Falls  by  tripping,  n.  e.  c  

Falls  by  slippinjj  of  tool  

Other  or  indefimte  

Total  

Weights  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

fU>ck.  earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) . .  .  . 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels)  

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof .... 
Objects  from  trucks,  in  transit .... 

Other  or  indefinite  

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by 

persons  

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handl 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or 

by  injured  person   

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand. 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded  

Other  or  indefinite  

All  other  or  indefinite  

Total  

Vehicles  and  Animals. 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping  

Collisions  or  derailments  

Fall  from  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Kick,  push,  bite,  etc.,  of  animals  

Other  or  indefinite  

Total  

Hand  Tools. 

Hammers,  hatchets,  etc  

Knives,  saws,  etc  

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc  

Total  

Miscellaneous. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between  edges 
projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c  

Cut  on  glass  

Stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Flying  objects  not  from  machine,  tool  or  ex- 
plosion   

All  other  causes  

Total  

Total  —  Building  and  Engineering. . 
Grand  Total  


30 

2 
9 

8 

2 

5 

53 

5 

5 

13 

9 

1 

3 

3 

17 

1 

2 

1 

4 

79 

11 

12 

20 

6 

28 

33 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

17 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

41 

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

460 

55 

5 

62 

62 

24 

110 

54 

14 

7 

2 

2 

19 

110 

45 

1 

4 

17 

14 

23 

17 

1 

1 

5 

9 

7 

2 

3 

211 

116 

2 

14 

20 

0 

36 

106 

54 

8 

7 

10 

22 

162 

21 

1 

17 

14 

63 

51 

118 

6 

1 

10 

60 

38 

83 

3 

2 

6 

38 

30 

4 

1 

1 

2 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

882 

265 

4 

64 

80 

188 

234 

12 

2 

3 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Q 
O 

O 

1  c 

xo 

47 

4 

1 

11 

16 

10 

15 

2 

1 

10 
3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

122 

12 

9 

15 

27 

45 

146 

64 

25 

19 

40 

23 

31 

4 

1 

1 

8 

•  14 

4 

47 

14 

2 

3 

5 

17 

8 

224 

82 

28 

4 

32 

71 

35 

131 

29 

3 

46 

46 

9 

5 

2 

3 

108 

4 

104 

21 

18 

6 

13 

1 

1 

42 

1 

3 

9 

10 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


The  latest  rejtorts  u-ill  he  forwarded,  on  opplicaticn,  to  any  citizen  of  yew 
York.  Previous  reports  are  free,  bilt  payvicnt  of  carriage  devolves  upon 
applicanta, , 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Beginiiiug  with  1901  the  reports  of  the  Depiirtment  Labor  included  annu- 
ally four  separate  documents,  qa  follows:  (a)  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Laboi:;  fb)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection;  (c)  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  (d)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration.  Beginning  with  1909  there  is  also,  (e)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mer- 
cantile Inspection^ 

The  Department  can  supply  any  of  these  reports  for  the  years  1901  to 

1907,  and  also  the  following,  which  are  the  latest  published  of  j;he  several 
annual  reports,  except  the  one  report  for  1908,  which  is  out  of  print: 
1910.— Tenth  Annuaj,  Kepobt  of  tub  Commissioner  of  Lador  (328^  pages). 

Cciitains,  in  appendices,  preliminary  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  and  Bureau  of  Mercan- 
tile Inspection;  index  of  bills  and  statutes  relating  to  labor  acted  upon  by 
the  Legislature  of  1910;  a  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  in  force  in 
1910;  and  opinions  of  Attorney-General  in  1910  concerning  provisions  of 
the  Labor  Law. 

1908.  —  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lauor  Statistics. 
Part  I,  Industrial  Training  (vi4-394  pages).  Oxit  of  print.  Part  H,  Trade 
Union  Statistics  (xHv-f-7G2  pages).    Out  of  print. 

190S. — Twentt-third  Annual  Rei-obt  of  Bureau  of  Factory  iNapEcrioif. 
Part  I,  Rr|)ort  on  Factory  Inspection  (332  pages).  P^rt  II,  Peport  on 
the  Work  of  Women  and  Children  in  Canneries  (175  pages).  J 

1908. —  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Ardi- 
tbation.  Part  I,  Report  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Statiatica  of 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Joint  Trade  Agreements  (281  pages).  Part  II,  Arbi- 
tration In  tjie  Building  Industry  cf  New  York  City  (40J)  pages). 

QUARTERLY  BULLETINS 

[Index  and  title-page  for  each  volume  sent  on  application.] 

!St)0.  Vol.  I.  Xos.    1-3.  (242  pnges.)  X(  s.  1  and  3  are  o«/ o/ p>  .ni. 

1900;  Vol.  IL  Xos.   4-7.  (3.")0  pa-es.)  Nos.  4,  G  and  7  are  out  of  print. 

P'Ol,  Vol.  nr.  Xos.   8-11.  (310  pages.)  Xos.  8,  9  and  10  are  ou/ o/ pnni. 

I?»f>2.  Vol.  IV.  Xus.  12-15.  (3G4pa-rs.)  Xo?.  13  and  14  are  ow/ o/ /^rtn/.  > 

1003.  VoL  V.  Xo.s.  10-10.  (4>0  Xog.  10,  17  and  II)  arc  out  (.f  print. 

10U4.  Vol.  VL  XoB.  20-23.  (449  pa--3.)  Xos.  21  and  23  are  out  of  print. 

19n.>.  Vol.  VII.  Xos.  24-27.  (ISO  No.  27)  is  out  of  print. 

1000.  V(d.  VIIT.  X"os.  2h-31.  (:jr>0  pa<.'<  s.)  Xos.  28,  20  and  30  are  out  of  print. 

1007.  Vol.  IX.  X^'oa.  32-35.  (509  pugOM.) 

lOaS.  Vol.  X.  Xo.^.  3G-30.  (  402  pap^s.  ) 

1009.  Vol.  XL  Xos.  40-42.  (437  pn;jos.)  Xos.  40  and  41  are  on f  o/ i^rtnf. 

1010.  Vol.  XTL  Xos.  43-45.  (404  pa«ro?.)  Xos.  43  and  44  are of  pr/n?. 

1011.  Vol.  Xlll.  Xos.  46- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Department  Publications 


1002.— The  Obowth  of  Industbt  ih  Nbw  Yobk  (678  pages). 

1004. —  MoNOGBAPHS:  L  Typical  Employers'  Welfare  InstitutioBB,  bj  Q.  A. 
Stevens  and  L.  W.  Hatch  (30  pages,  4  iUufltrations).  II.  Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  New  York,  by  A.  F.  Weber  (30  pages).  UL  The  Work  of  th* 
Department  of  Labor,  by  A.  F.  Weber  and  L.  W.  Hatch  (42  pages»  with 
tables  and  charts).  IV.  The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York,  by  A.  F. 
Weber  (60  pages  and  charts.) 

No.  I  is  made  up  of  material  from  a  fuller  report  of  107  pages  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1008. 
No.  IV  is  based  on  the  larger  report  of  1002  above  noted. 


State  Factory  Inspector:  Of  the  fifteen  annual  reports  (1886-1000),  there 
can  be  furnished  only  those  for  1898  and  1900. 

Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration:  Of  the  fourteen  annual  reports 
(1887-1900),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be  supplied. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Of  the  eighteen  annual  reports  (1883-1000), 
there  are  still  available  those  for  1890  (2  vols.,  1,187  pages),  1891  (2  vols., 
1,190  pages),  1892  (2  vols.,  1^87  pages),  and  189&  (2  vols.,  1,256  pages). 


Proceedinge  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  AssOeistion  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor:  Fourteenth  (1898),  Nineteenth  (1003)  to 
Twenty-sixth  (1910). 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors  of  America:  Seventh  (1893)  and  Fourteenth  (1900)  to 
Twenty-third  (190^). 


Separate  Bureau  Reports  Prior  to  190X 


Proceedings  of  Associations 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from 
Unemployment.    190  representative  trade  unions,  with  120,000 

members,  as  to  idleness  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  l&ll  plainly  reflect  a  less  favorable  condition  of  the 
labor  market,  eo  far  as  demand  for  labor  is  ooneemed,  this  year 
than  last  or,  in  fact,  than  any  other  recent  year  except  1908.  The 
mean  percentage  of  members  reported  idle  at  the  close  of  each 
month  was  24.8  this  year  as  compared  with  19.2  last  year  and 
22.3  in  1909.  In  1908,  when  the  business  depression  following 
the  panic  of  1907  was  at  its  worst,  the  mean  percentage  was  34.7, 
the  highest  on  record  since  1901.  But  from  1902  to  1907  the 
mean  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  below  20  in  every  year 
except  1904  when  it  was  20.2.  The  forgoing  figures  refer  to  all 
forms  of  idleness.  But  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  idleness 
reported  shows  that  the  increase  in  1911  was  practically  all  due  to 
an  increase  in  "  unemployment,''  that  is,  lack  of  work  for  those 
able  and  willing  to  work.  By  eliminating  idleness  due  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  personal  disability  (sickness,  accident  and  old 
age)  the  returns  indicate  essentially  the  course  of  "  unemploy- 
ment." On  this  basis  the  mean  percentage  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  was  22.2  as  compared  with  14.3  in  1910  and  18.9  in 
1909  with  similar  result  unfavorable  to  1911  in  comparisons  with 
earlier  years  except  1908.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  an  in- 
crease of  idleness  this  year  does  not  appear  universally  in  the 
different  industries  represented  in  the  returns.  The  most  notable 
exceptions  are  the  clothing,  printing,  food  and  liquor  and  tobacco 
trades.  It  is  in  the  metal  trades  that  the  greatest  increase  ap- 
^crars,  but  the  increase  is  heavy  in  the  building  and  transportation 
trades  also. 
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Returns  of  strikes  and  lockouts  secured  by  the 
^^^^^ttna.^*"    Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  indicate 

that  labor  disputes  were  much  less  numerous 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1911  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1910,  the  number  recorded  this  year  being  72  as  compared  with 
121  last  year.  There  was  a  corresponding  decrease  also  in  the 
number  of  important  disputes,  so  that  only  22  of  this  year's  dis- 
putes caused  the  loss  of  as  much  as  2,000  days'  time  by  the 
workers  involved,  as  compared  with  35  last  year.  The  total 
amount  of  time  lost  in  all  disputes,  however,  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  this  year  as  last  being  in  both  years  a  little  over  741,000 
days.  But  over  500,000  days  of  the  time  lost  this  year  was  in  a 
single  dispute,  the  general  strike  of  machinists  in  New  York  City 
on  May  1,  and  no  other  dispute  of  the  quarter  occasioned  the  loss 
of  much  over  25,000  days.  During  the  quarter  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  30  disputes,  and  in  two 
of  these  before  any  stoppage  of  work  occurred.  In  11  disputes 
conferences  of  the  parties  were  arranged,  and  settlements  resulted 
directly  from  the  Bureau's  efforts  in  8.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  1910  are  39  interventions,  17  conferences  and  9  direct  settle- 
ments. ^    ^  ^ 

H  H  m. 

The  Bulletin  reproduces  the  text  of  the  laws 
Labor  Laws  1911  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the 

of  X9XX.  special  interests  of  labor  or  employees,  and  in- 
dicates therein  the  changes  made  by  amendment 
of  previous  laws.  Of  chief  interest  among  these  are  the  purely 
protective  labor  laws  of  the  session.  Unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  any 
recent  year  is  Chapter  729.  This  act  provides  for  an  increase  of 
the  force  of  state  factory  inspectors  from  52  to  85,  and  for  a 
higher  level  of  salaries  for  the  field  force;  it  also  provides  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  field  force  on  the  district  plan  with  a  local 
office  in  each  of  eight  districts  in  charge  of  a  supervising  inspector 
at  $2,500  per  year  and  further  provides  for  raising  the  quality  of 
inspection  work  by  adding  to  the  technical  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection  a  mechanical  engineer  at  $3,500  per  year  and 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000  per  year.    The  annual  appropriations  provide  in  full  for 
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this  increase  in  the  factory  inspection  force.  This  means,  as  a 
comparison  of  number  of  inspectors  with  number  of  places  to  be  in- 
spected shows,  that  so  far  as  size  of  force  is  concerned  New  York's 
field  for  factory  law  enforcement  is  fully  as  well,  if  not  better, 
provided  for,  than  Great  Britain's.  This  great  advance  in  New 
York  State  in  the  matter  of  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  now  gen- 
erally recognized  as  at  present  the  most  important  problem  con- 
nected with  such  laws  in  this  country,  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability, 
Etc.,  appointed  two  years  ago,  and  which  made  its  final  report  this 
year.  A  notable  law  concerning  industrial  hygiene  is  Chapter  258 
which  requires  physicians  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
all  cases  attended  by  them  of  poisoning  by  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenic  or  mercury,  or  their  compounds,  and  cases  of  anthrax 
and  compressed  air  illness,  when  such  diseases  are  contracted  by 
workers  in  connection  with  their  employment  Chapter  ft37  re- 
vises the  special  sanitary  regulations  of  the  bakeshop  law,  defining 
more  carefully  its  application  and  the  responsibility  of  owners 
and  occupiers  for  observance  of  its  provisions.  The  restrictions 
on  child  labor  in  mercantile  pursuits  are  substantially  increased 
by  Chapter  866  which  extends  such  restrictions  to  barber  shops 
and  shoe  polishing  establishments,  abolishes  vacation  work 
previously  allowed  for  children  between  12  and  14,  and  prohibits 
employment  of  children  of  l^al  age  for  more  than  six  days  a 
week.  Chapter  693  strengthens  the  scafiblding  law  by  requiring 
safety  rails  on  scaffolds  supported  from  below  as  well  as  those 
suspended  from  above,  the  latter  only  having  been  covered  by  the 
former  law,  and  a  new  provision  makes  local  building  authorities 
directly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  scaffolding  law  as 
well  as  that  concerning  planking  of  floors  and  enclosure  of  hoist- 
ways.  An  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on  in  first  and  second  class  cities  with  reference  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees  by  a  special  legislative  commis- 
sion is  provided  for  by  Chapter  561  of  this  year's  acts.  Finally, 
mention  may  be  made  of  several  acts  strengthening  the  laws  passed 
last  year  for  the  protection  of  immigrant  labor,  and  of  Chapter 
845  in  particular  which  takes  a  further  step  in  this  direction  by 
requiring  all  immigrant  lodging  houses  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

In.  the  table  below  is  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  idleness 
at  the  end  of  each  month  in  certain  representative  labor  unions 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year.  The  membership 
of  these  unions  comprised  at  the  end  of  March  about  one-quarter 
of  the  total  union  membership  in  the  State. 


lOLBNMt  nt  RvBaBIMTATITB  UlflOm. 

mm  or  —  Meui 

 '  :  '  foriU 

Jan.        Feb.       Mar.       AprU.      May.  June.  monthly 

Number  of  unionc                    100         100         100         100         100  ISO  100 

Memben  reportinc              130,850    190.285    121.828    120.877    121.182  121.287  121.028 

Thereof  idle                        32.812     20.804     31.187     25.708     82.006  27.703  20.082 


Peroentace  idle:  1011  

26.7 

24.8 

25.6 

21.8 

27.2 

22.0 

24.8 

1010. . . . 

24.5 

22.4 

22.6 

16.0 

14.5 

15.4 

10.2 

1000.... 

20.3 

26.5 

23.0 

20.3 

17.1 

17.4 

22.3 

1008.... 

36.0 

37.5 

37.5 

33.0 

32.2 

30.2 

34.7 

1007.... 

21.5 

20.1 

18.3 

10.1 

10.5 

8.1 

14.7 

1006.... 

15.0 

15.3 

11.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.3 

10.4 

1005.... 

22.5 

10.4 

10.2 

11.8 

8.3 

0.1 

15.1 

1004.... 

25.8 

21.6 

27.1 

17.0 

15.0 

18.7 

20.2 

1003.... 

20.5 

17.8 

17.6 

17.3 

20.2 

28.1 

10.4 

1002.... 

20.0 

18.7 

17.3 

15.3 

14.0 

14.5 

16.8 

Mean  peroentace:  100^10        24.1        22.1        21.6        16.6        15.5        15.3  10.2 
1002-7  .        21.0        18.8        18.5        18.1        12.7        12.5  16.1 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  one  of  the  six  months,  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  is  higher  this  year  than  in  1910^  the  mean 
being  24.8,  as  compared  with  19.2  last  year.  Furthermore  the 
contrast  between  these  two  years  is  much  more  unfavorable  to 
1911  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  period  than  in  the  first  three, 
and  the  percentage  at  the  close  of  June  is  this  year  22.9  as  against 
only  15.4  last  year.  Comparison  with  earlier  years  shows  that 
the  mean  percentage  for  1911  is  the  highest  for  the  entire  decade 
for  which  such  returns  are  available  barring  only  1908,  the  year 
of  severe  industrial  depression  consequent  upon  the  panic  late 
in  1907.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  same  is  also  true  of  the 
percentages  for  each  individual  month. 

[3441 
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A  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  idleness  reported  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  increase  shown  for  the  first  half  of  1911  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  entirely  in  the  months  prior  to  June  and  mainly 
in  that  month  also,  by  an  increase  in  "  unemployment,'^  that  is 
by  lessened  demand  for  labor. 

In  order  to  compare  "  unemployment "  in  different  years  in 
these  returns,  meaning  by  that  term  idleness  due  to  lack  of  work 
for  those  able  and  willing  to  work,  it  is  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes  to  eliminate  idleness  due  to  disputes  (strike  or  lockout) 
and  that  due  to  disability,  as  is  done  in  the  next  table  below.  This 
leaves  only  idleness  due  to  lack  of  work,  whether  such  lack  be 
caused  by  (1)  business  conditions,  (2)  weather  or  seasonal 
changes,  or  (3)  lack  of  materials,  together  with  a  small  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  unspecified  causes.  This  latter  is  practically 
a  negligible  factor  as  only  a  small  fraction  of  idleness  ever 
appears  under  it,*  while  concerning  lack-of-work  idleness  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  three  classes  above  noted  are  probably 
not  always  carefully  distinguished  in  the  returns  but  that  in  com- 
parisons between  years  for  the  same  dates  it  is  business  condi- 
tions which  are  mainly  controlling  as  to  changes  in  amount  of 
such  idleness. 


PncBTTAOM  or  loLBNMt  Of  Rbprbsbntatits  Unions,  FOB  Spbcitikd  Caubbs. 

Mean 

Jan.   Feb.  Mar.   Apr.  May.  Jane.  6  moe. 
Labor  Dieimtee. 


1904    2.5  1.5  «.«  8.1  8.9  1.7  8.2 

1905   3.1  2.9  8.4  2.4  1.4  1.8  2.4 

1905   1.8  1.6  1.4  1.1  1.8  2.0  1.6 

1907    0.7  1.0  1.4  0.4  1.5  0.7  1.0 

1908    0.4  0.8  0.8  0.3  0.2  0.2  0.3 

1909   1.4  0.5  0.5  8.7  8.0  2.9  2.0 

1910   6.4  5.5  8.9  2.0  1.4  2.8  8.6 

1911   0.6  0.6  0.5  0.8  1.8  8.8  1.8 

DieabiHty. 

1904   1.3  1.8  1.6  1.2  1.1  1.2  1.3 

1905   1.4  1.2  1.2  1.2  1.0  1.1  1.2 

1906   1.4  1.8  1.3  1.2  1.1  1.1  1.2 

1907   1.8  1.7  1.4  1.2  1.3  1.2  1.4 

1908   1.4  1.3  1.8  1.4  1.4  1.4  1.4 

.  1909   1.5  1.4  1.8  1.5  1.4  1.4  l.f 

1910   1.6  1.4  1.3  1.4  1.8  1.4  1.4 

1911   1.8  1.4  1.0  1.5  1.4  1.4  1.8 


•Thoe  in  the  first  tU.  month*  of  this  year,  for  example,  the  highest  percentace  of  idleness 
eiedited  to  the  misoellaneoui,  unspecified  causes  in  any  month  was  only  three-tenths  of  one  per 
oent.  and  the  mean  for  the  mx  months  was  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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PsBCxifTAaM  or  Idlekub  in  RBPBMnNTATnra  Unions,  roB  Spxciitbd  Catobs  —  Confd. 

Mean 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May.  June.  6moa. 
All  Other  Cauaes  (Principally  Condition  of  Trade). 


1904   22.0  18.8  18.9  12.7  10.9  10.8  15.7 

1905   18.0  15.3  14.6  8.2  5.9  6.7  11.5 

1906   11.8  12.4  8.9  6.0  4.1  8.2  7.6 

1907   19.0  17.4  15.5  8.5  7.7     6.2  12.4 

1908    35.1  35.9  35.9  32.2  30.6  28.6  33.1 

1909    26.4  24.6  21.2  15.1  12.7  13.1  18.9 

1910   16.6  15.5  17.4  12.6  11.8  11.7  14.3 

1911   24.9  22.9  24.1  19.6  24.0  17.7  22.3 


Only  in  May  and  June  does  idleness  due  to  labor  disputes 
appear  as  more  than  an  insignificant  element  in  this  year's  returns 
from  representative  unions,  or  equal  last  year's  figures.  In  the 
May  and  June  figures  for  such  idleness  the  machinists'  strike  in 
New  York  City,  and  a  strike  of  jacket  makers  in  that  city  just 
at  the  close  of  June  are  controlling  in  these  returns.  For  a 
general  index  as  to  dispute  idleness  in  April,  May  and  June 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  later  pages  of  this  Bulletin,  which  confirm,  however,  the  infer- 
ence here  that  the  increase  in  idleness  in  1911  was  not  on  account 
of  disputes. 

In  the  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  1911  with  earlier 
years  for  individual  industries  or  groups  of  trades  with  respect 
to  idleness  in  representative  unions  at  the  end  of  June  and  the 
mean  percentage  of  idleness  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Psbcbntages  or  Idlbnbss  in  Rbpbbsbmtativb  Unions,  bt  Industbibs. 


BUILDINO 

BTC. 

TBANSPORTATION. 

CLOTHINO, 

BTC. 

MBTALB, 

BTC. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

June. 

6  mo8. 

June. 

6  mo8. 

June. 

6  mos. 

June. 

6  mot. 

1902  

14.1 

23.0 

14.6 

18.3 

28.3 

21.8 

t3.2 

t4.6 

1903  

44.9 

28.6 

7.0 

22.9 

22.4 

23.5 

9.0 

8.0 

1904  

24.4 

7.7 

32.8 

38.4 

32.1 

14.7 

14.1 

1905  

12.7 

25.0 

6.6 

18.2 

10.2 

12.2 

4.2 

6.1 

1906  

6.4 

10.1 

5.9 

16.7 

5.3 

9.3 

4.8 

5.8 

1907  

10.7 

25.4 

6.8 

16.8 

8.2 

8.1 

4.4 

4.8 

1908  

47.0 

32.4 

37.2 

45.2 

46.4 

31.9 

33.7 

1909  

21.5 

34.5 

20.3 

27.5 

23.1 

18.9 

13.2 

18.6 

1910  

, .  .  19.6 

27.9 

5.9 

18.4 

80.7 

30.1 

6.1 

7.2 

1911  

29.6 

37.4 

17.6 

27.2 

27.4 

26.5 

33.9 

20.9 
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PncBMTAaM  or  iDKwnus  in  RxpRBsairrATiTB  Unions,  bt  Industbibs  —  Cont*d. 


mATBBB 

PBINTUfO.  WOOD  WOBUNG.      FOOD  AND  UQU0B8.         AND  MUSIC. 


End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

June. 

6  mos. 

June. 

6  moe. 

June. 

6  mon. 

1902  

12.9 

12.6 

14.8 

22.6 

6.4 

7.1 

17.6 

9.8 

1903  

11.8 

12.1 

38.2 

30.6 

5.7 

7.8 

27.6 

16.6 

12.4 

12.7 

28.7 

31.2 

5.8 

6.7 

16.6 

11.9 

1906 

13.8 

8.8 

9.3 

22.8 

6.8 

7.9 

16.8 

12.1 

1906  

16.3 

17.8 

10.8 

13.2 

6.2 

8.3 

4.8 

6.6 

1907  

11.6 

12.2 

17.0 

17.9 

6.6 

6.8 

16.3 

8.4 

1908  

21.6 

21.7 

36.7 

40.0 

10.8 

11.0 

43.2 

18.1 

1909  

12.6 

11.4 

13.9 

16.2 

9.4 

10.6 

29.4 

6.3 

1910  

8.8 

9.2 

6.7 

11.6 

23.6 

14.1 

30.3 

7.2 

1911  

4.6 

6.6 

19.6 

21.4 

6.9 

9.1 

52.5 

26.3 

BBSTAUBAMTS, 

PUBUC 

VTATIONABT 

TOBACCO. 

TBADB, 

BTC. 

BMPLOTMBNT. 

BNOINB  1 

lOBN. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

June. 

6  moe. 

June. 

6  moe. 

June. 

6  moe. 

June. 

6  moe. 

1902  

4.6 

6.2 

2.5 

6.6 

6.6 

3.4 

• 

• 

1903  

4.4 

4.7 

4.9 

6.4 

4.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.6 

1904  

8.7 

8.0 

3.1 

7.2 

8.2 

8.8 

4.6 

3.4 

1906  

3.6 

6.9 

3.8 

6.2 

8.3 

6.6 

3.1 

2.2 

1906  

3.3 

6.4 

3.6 

6.8 

1.8 

3.1 

1.7 

2.0 

1907  

8.5 

6.6 

8.1 

4.6 

0.7 

1.7 

1.3 

1.6 

1908  

9.1 

14.0 

11.6 

11.7 

0.7 

1.1 

3.1 

3.1 

1909  

16.9 

16.0 

6.3 

7.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

1910  

22.6 

17.4 

4.6 

6.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1911  

16.6 

9.7 

2.8 

4.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

*  Included  in  metals,  etc. 

t  Includes  stationaiy  engine  men. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
increase  in  idleness  in  1911  over  1910,  the  most  notable  being  in 
the  clothing,  printing,  food  and  liquor,  and  tobacco  industries. 
It  is  in  the  metal  trades  that  the  greatest  increase  over  last  year 
appears,  but  the  increase  is  heavy  in  the  building  and  transporta- 
tion groups  also.  In  all  three  of  these  import?ant  groups  the 
1911  percentages  of  idleness  exceed  those  of  nearly  every  other 
recent  year  except  1908. 

In  the  two  following  tables  are  comparative  figures  as  to  idle- 
ness reported  by  representative  unions  in  Now  York  City  at  the 
end  of  June.  As  usual  for  that  date  the  percentage  for  the 
metropolis  is  higher  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  One  quarter 
of  the  members  of  the  representative  unions  were  returned  as 
idle  at  the  end  of  June  this  year  as  compared  with  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  in  any  other  of  the  last  eight  years  except  1903, 
the  year  of  the  great  strike  in  the  metropolitan  building  industry, 
and  1908,  the  year  of  severe  depression  after  the  1907  panic. 
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AT  THB  End  or  Jmm. 
1904.      1905.      1900.      1907.      1908.      1909.      1910.  1911. 

New  York  8Ut«   13.7        9.1        6.8        8.1       80.2       17.4       15.4  22.9 

New  York  aty   16.9      11.1        6.8      10.0      88.3      19.0      19.4  25.2 

IdLBNBSS  Uf  RXPKBSXNTATXTS  NbW  YoBK  CiTT  UnXONS  AT  TBM  EnD  OF  JUNB. 

IDLB  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  

nnnaor  iolb.    '  ■  » 

Membera  •  •     Labor        Db-       All  other 

TNAB.  UnkMtf.    reportanc.    Number.    Percent.    diq;>utet.     Ability.  reMooi. 

1908    77       68,566      21.443         31.0       15.296  *  * 

1904   •      66.629      11.250         16.9        1.349  *  * 

1905    85  64.294  7.149  11.1  1.005  756  5.383 

1906    87  61.946  4.186  6.8  1.315  508  2.273 

1907    89  64.117  6.421  10.0  567  781  5.073 

1008    92  62.498  20.804  33.3  129  806  19.867 

1909    92  60.589  11.495  19.0  253  775  10.467 

1910    89  68.811  13.342  19.4  1.510  928  10.904 

1011   88  92.284  23.213  25.2  3.940  1.199  18.074 


•  Not  report«i. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK,  SECOND 
QUARTER,  191 1. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

While  there  were  far  fewer  disputes  this  year  (72  as  compared 
with  121),  the  statistics  of  employees  involved  in  strikes  and 
working  days  lost  thereby  for  the  second  quarter  of  1911  are 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  corresponding  figures  of  1910.  This 
year's  disputes  involved  29,980  direct  participants  and  5,982 
others  rendered  idle.  Last  year's  disputes  included  25,498  em- 
ployees directly  and  2,454  indirectly  involved. 

The  direct  participants  in  disputes  during  April,  May  and 
June  of  this  year  lost  516,418  days  and  the  others,  161,816  days. 
Old  disputes  continued  into  the  quarter  from  the  preceding 
months  caused  63,083  days'  lost  time,  making  an  aggregate  of 
741,317  for  the  second  quarter  of  1911,  which  is  only  slightly 
below  the  record  of  1910  which  was  741,359  days. 

CoMPARATIVa  Suiflf AKT  OW  DI8PUTB8,  BSCOND  QVABTBB. 

Working  Dats  Lost 
BT  ALL  Concerned. 

N«W  DiSPUTRS.  •  '  ' 

'  •  '  Thereof 

BifPLOTXsa  coNCBRNXD.         Id  rU*    ID  disputes 
'  •  '  diq>utefl    of  earlier 


Ybar.  Number.  Directly.  Indirectly.  Total,  in  quarter,  quarters. 

1907   112  37.650  4.911  42.661  864,000   

1906    48  3.984  442  4.426      71.033  7.016 

1909    62  18.611  4.241  22.852     271.436  83.363 

1910   121  25.498  2,454  27.952     741.869  236,530 

1911   72  29.980  5.982  35,962     741.317  63,083 


*  Inchidinc  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

There  were  only  22  disputes  causing  as  much  as  2,000  days  of 
lost  time,  whereas  last  year  there  were  35.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  lost  time  in  the  quarter  (89  per  cent)  was  produced 
through  these  disputes  alone.   The  list  follows : 
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Przkcipal  Dxbputm. 


Emplotkbs 
Affbctbd. 


LOCALRT. 

NewYotkaty.... 
New  York  City... 
Buffalo  


Tnde. 

Maohiniitf  

BoilennAkera. . . 
Woodworkers . . 


Date. 


New  Yo  A  City          Co  A  outtere . 

Schenectady  

Jameetown  

New  York  aty.... 

Troy  

New  York  City  

New  York  aty  


Exoavmtors  

Carpenters  

Bakers  

Plumbers  

Children's  Jacket  makers. 
LeaUier  workers  


Utica   Building  laborers . 


Paper  workers. 


Tioonderoga. . . 

Qlaaoo   Briokmakers . 

Clark  Mills   Plush  weavers  

Schenectady   Hod  carriers  

QamerriUe   Cotton  foklers  

Coeymans. .'   Brickmakers  

Brockway   Brickmakers  

New  York  City   Paper  box  makers . 

Schenectady   Bricklayers  

Troy   Brush  workers . 

Haverstraw.. . . 


Brickmakers. 


May  1-   

May  Wune  10.. 

May  15-   

May  6-June  10.. 
June  10-July  22. 

May  1-   

May  1-6  

May  1-Aug.  16.. 
June  29-July  24. 

June  17-   

June  26-July  10. 

June  12-   , 

May  IWune  1.. 

May  16-27  

June  10-July  22. 
May  26-July  13. 

May  16-22  

June  9-17  

June  19-   

June  14-July  8. . 
May  12-Jime  8.. 
May  15-18  


Di- 
rectly. 
10.000 
750 
460 
600 
600 
200 

1.600 
106 

3.800 

4.000 
660 
360 
432 
126 
250 
15 
427 
871 
260 
150 
30 
500 


Indi-  Agir^ate 

rectly.  days  lost 

4.250  *502,850 
  26.250 

  •n.sso 

  14.944 

  MO.  800 

  •10,400 

  9,000 

50  •8, 112 

  ♦7.600 

  ♦7.200 

700  ♦6.750 

  ♦6.120 

43  5.790 

284  3.871 
  ♦3,750 

150  ♦2.950 

  2.989 

  2.968 

  ♦2,860 

  2,325 

144  2.154 
  2,000 


♦  To  June  30. 


Causbs  or  DxspuTM. 

NUMBBB  or  DiSPUTBS. 


wow  BY — 


Causb  ob  Objbct.  Workers. 

Increase  of  wages   8 

Reduction  of  wages   2 

Reduction  of  hours   2 

Trade  unionism   4 

Employment  of  particular  persons. .  2 

Working  arrangements   1 

Sympathetic  

Miscellaneous  

Total   19 

Emplosrees  directly  concerned   7 , 336 


Em-  Com-  Employees 

ploy-  pro-      Pend-  directly 

ers.  mised.      ing.       Total,  concerned. 

14          13    35  4.902 

2  1    5  1.525 

3  1  4  10  12.210 

4  2  4  14  7.157 
  2    4  183 

1    2  3,823 

1    1  150 

1    1  30 


26  19  8  72   

3,736     3.211    15,697    29.980 


The  results  of  disputes  cannot  very  well  be  measured  at  tlie 
present  time  for  the  reason  that  eight  strikes  involving  15,697 
employees  are  still  pending.  Of  those  whose  results  are  known, 
19  were  won  by  workmen,  26  by  employers  and  19  were  com- 
promised. 
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State  Intervention  in  Disputes. 

The  following  table  gives  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  disputes  during  the  second  quarter  of  1911,  with 
corresponding  figures  for  1910  and  1909 : 

Number  of 

NuMBBB  or  DiBPUTU  IN  Whicb      disputos  in 
Intxrvsntion  Occurbsd.  which 

•  •  '  conferences 

Before  By  were 

8BCOBn>  QuABTBB.  Tot«l.  strike.      request.  arranged. 

1909    21  1  2  12 

1910   39  1  14  17 

1911   30  2  12  11 

By  far  the  largest  dispute  of  the  quarter  was  that  of  machinists 
in  New  York  City,  which  involved  10,000  workmen  from  May  1 
and  is  still  pending  except  in  cases  of  individual  firms  which  have 
made  settlements.  (See  accounts  of  interventions  following.) 
This  strike  and  two  others  of  the  four  most  important  disputes 
were  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor. 
The  movement  for  shorter  hours  was,  in  fact,  quite  widespread, 
having  caused  ten  strikes  and  accounting  for  nearly  haK  of  all 
the  workmen  participating  in  strikes  during  the  quarter  (12,210). 
It  included  a  diversity  of  trades  —  machinists,  wood  workers, 
cork  cutters,  carpenters,  paper  makers,  shipwrights,  painters  and 
automobile  lamp  makers  —  and  various  localities  —  New  York 
City,  Buffalo,  Auburn,  Tioonderoga,  Syracuse,  Utioa  and  Glens 
Falls.  Strikes  for  wage  advances  included  half  the  total  number 
of  disputes  but  involved  only  4,902  employees.  Wage  reduc- 
tions produced  five  strikes  involving  1,525  employees  and  trade 
union  disputes  numbered  14  with  7,157  employees  participating. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  separate  interventions  follow: 

Brockway:  371  brickmekers  in  7  yards  struck  June  9  for  increase  of 
wages.  Bureau  intervened  June  16  and  arranged  a  conference  between 
the  manufacturers  and  strikers.  A  compromise  was  offered  by  the  employers 
and  accepted  by  the  workers  who  returned  to  work  June  20. 

Buffak):  On  May  15,  360  wood  workers  employed  by  10  firms  went  on 
strike  for  a  nine-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour.  On 
July  18,  by  request  of  the  men,  the  Bureau  intervened  and  arranged  con- 
ferences between  the  individual  employers  and  their  men.  The  employers 
refused  to  concede  any  increase  in  wages  or  reduction  of  hours.  The  strike 
is  stUl  pending. 
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Goeymans:  427  bridmmkers  employed  in  5  yards  sirudc  M&y  15  against 
reducticm  in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  the  following  day  and  interviewed 
the  manufacturers  and  strikers.  An  agreement  was  reached  that  an  investi- 
gation be  conducted  by  a  committee  composed  of  one  member  selected  by 
the  men,  one  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  representative  of  the  Bureau,  to 
determine  wages  paid  and  output  required  in  the  several  yards  along  the 
Hudson  river.  Strikers  returned  to  work  May  23,  pending  the  result  of  the 
investigation.  The  committee  found  that  about  the  same  conditions  prevailed 
in  other  yards  as  at  Coeymans  and  work  was  continued  at  the  same  rate. 

Glasco:  432  brickmakers  employed  in  4  yards  struck  May  19  against 
wage  reduction.  Bureau  intervened  May  24  and  secured  one  employer's 
consent  to  meet  the  strikers  in  conference,  but  the  strikers  declined  to  confer 
and  refused  to  return  to  work  until  some  concessicms  were  offered.  Strike 
ended  June  1  when  settlement  was  made  which  restored  part  of  former 
wages. 

Huntington:  68  carpenters  employed  by  16  firms  struck  May  1  for  signed 
agreement  with  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  May  6  and  urged  that  a 
conference  be  held  but  employers  declined  to  confer,  and  claimed  to  have 
all  the  employees  needed  by  May  10.  Most  of  the  strikers  found  onployment 
elsewhere  under  union  conditions. 

New  ifork  City:  1,600  bakers  employed  by  230  firms  struck  May  1  for 
signed  agreement  with  the  union,  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours. 
Bureau  intervened  before  the  strike,  on  April  27,  by  request  of  employers, 
and  urged  arbitration  both  orally  and  by  written  conmnmication  with  both 
parties.  The  union  claimed  that  many  employers  were  signing  the  agree- 
ment and  that  a  conference  would  not  be  necessary.  Demands  were  granted 
and  strike  ended  May  6. 

New  York  City:  750  boilermakers  employed  by  13  firms  struck  May  1 
for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  May  2  and  arranged  a  conference 
on  May  5.  After  two  conferences  had  been  held  without  a  settlement  being 
reached,  the  employers  through  the  Bureau  offered  to  take  the  men  back  if 
they  would  call  the  strike  off.  The  union  voted  to  return  to  work  on  old 
conditions  and  after  returning  to  work  to  take  up  the  question  of  a  trade 
agreement.   Strike  was  declared  off  June  11. 

New  York  —  Bronx:  70  bricklayers  and  laborers  employed  by  one  firm 
struck  April  3  to  enforce  payment  of  union  wages.  Bureau  intervened  April 
25  and  suggested  a  conference  but  each  party  to  the  contest  refused  to  meet 
the  other.    Strikers'  places  were  filled  with  new  employees  on  April  10. 

New  York  City:  60  channel  rail  men  employed  by  a  street  railway  com- 
pany struck  May  8  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau 
intervened  May  10  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  settlement  by  mediation 
but  the  strikers'  places  were  so  quickly  filled  that  the  company  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  treat  with  the  strikers. 

New  York  —  Brooklyn:  600  cork  cutters  in  5  factories  struck  May  6 
and  May  16  for  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau  intervened  by  request  of  a 
union  representative  on  May  16,  interviewed  both  sides  and  urged  a  settle- 
ment. Strikers  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  employers  and  returned  to 
work  under  old  conditions  on  June  12. 
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New  York  City:  600  fancy  leather  goods  workers  struck  June  17,  fol- 
lowed by  3,400  others  on  July  12  and  26,  for  recognition  of  union  and  in- 
crease of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  June  22  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
employers  to  meet  strikers  in  conference,  but  they  refused  to  opnfer  or  to 
recognize  the  union  in  any  way.  Dispute  is  still  pending. 

New  York  City:  350  laundry  workers  employed  in  900  shops  struck 
May  29  for  recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  May  29,  inter- 
viewed  eeveral  employers  and  the  union  representatives  and  sought  to 
have  the  matter  adjusted.    Union  was  recognized  and)  strike  ended  June  8. 

New  York  City:  10,000  machinists  struck  May  1  for  reduction  of  hours 
from  9  to  8  per  day.  Bureau  intervened  April  24,  before  the  strike,  and 
arranged  a  conference  on  April  27  between  representatives  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  the  Machinists'  Union  but  no  settlement  was  reached. 
Dispute  is  still  pending. 

Sew  York  City:  General  strike  of  machinists. —  Bureau  arranged  a  con- 
ference on  May  8  with  representatives  of  one  firm  employing  1,600  machinists. 
Settlement  was  reached  by  which  hours  were  to  be  reduced  to  8  per  day  on 
June  1,  1911. 

New  York  City:  General  strike  of  machinists. —  Bureau  arranged  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  one  firm  employing  850  machinists  and 
apprentices  on  July  28  and  29,  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  settlement, 
hours  to  be  reduced  gradually. 

New  York  City:  12  paper  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck  March  27 
to  compel  employer  to  admit  union  business  agent  to  shop  during  working 
hours.  Bureau  intervened  April  6  by  request  of  a  union  official  and  asked 
employer  to  meet  a  conmiittee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  do  so, 
claiming  that  places  had  been  filled  by  March  29. 

New  York  City:  30  paper  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck  March  27 
to  compel  employer  to  admit  union  business  agent  to  shop  during  working 
hours.  Bureau  intervened  April  5  by  request  of  a  union  official  and  asked 
employer  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  insist- 
ing on  running  an  open  shop.  Strikers'  places  were  filled  by  new  hands  on 
April  3. 

New  York  City:  30  paper  box  nuikers  in  one  factory  struck  March  27 
to  compel  employer  to  admit  union  business  agent  to  shop  during  working 
hours.  Bureau  intervened  April  5  by  request  of  a  imion  official  and  asked 
employer  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  insist- 
ing on  running  an  open  shop.  Strikers'  places  were  filled  by  new  hands  on 
April  13. 

New  York  —  Brooklyn:  260  paper  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck 
June  19  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  inter 
vened  June  27  and  succeeded  in  arranging  conferences  on  June  28  and  July 
11,  but  no  settlement  was  reached.   Dispute  is  still  pending. 

New  York  City:  307  sailors,  cooks  and  others  employed  on  a  steamship 
line  struck  June  17  for  increase  of  wages  and  other  concessions.  Bureau 
intervened  the  same  day  and  arranged  conferences  which  resulted  in  settle- 
ment with  compromise  increase  in  wages.  Strikers  returned  to  work  June  21. 
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New  York  —  Brooklyn:  156  shipwrights  and  carpenters  employed  in  two 
ship  yards  struck  April  20  and  May  1,  for  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau  in- 
tervened by  request  of  a  union  representative  on  May  12  and  suggested  that 
employers  meet  the  strikers  but  both  employers  refused  to  do  so.  Places 
were  filled  and  normal  operations  resumed  by  May  3L 

New  York  —  Brooklyn:  38  surgical  instrument  makers  in  one  factory 
struck  March  20  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  working  hours. 
Bureau  intervened  by  request  of  a  union  official  on  April  7  and  asked  the 
employer  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  meet  them. 
Strike  ended  April  13  when  the  places  were  filled  with  non-union  men. 

Newburgh:  65  motormen  and  conductors  employed  on  the  street  railway 
struck  June  0  for  discharge  of  the  assistant  superintendent.  Bureau  inter- 
vened the  following  day  but  found  that  a  conference  had  been  arranged  by 
the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  conference  resulted  in  an  adjustment  and  ihe  strikers 
returned  to  work  June  10. 

Schenectady:  250  building  laborers  employed  by  13  contractors  struck 
June  14  for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  Jime  15  and  tried  to 
arrange  a  conference  but  without  success.  Strikers  returned  to  work  July 
24  at  old  rate  of  wages. 

Schenectady:  On  June  10,  600  excavators  and  street  laborers  employed 
by  5  firms  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  16  cents  an  hour 
to  26  cents  an  hour  and  a  reduction  in  hours  from  10  to  8  per  day.  On 
July  10  the  Bureau  intervened  by  request  of  the  workmen.  The  contractors 
stated  they  were  not  prepared  to  meet  or  confer  with  their  men  at  that 
time  but  would  do  so  later.  On  July  22  a  conference  was  held  and  a  com- 
promise was  reached,  granting  the  men  22  cents  an  hour  and  an  8-hour  day. 

Stillwater:  38  steam  shovel  engineersi  carpenters  and  others  employed 
on  barge  canal  construction  struck  June  5  against  discharge  of  two  Ameri- 
cans by  an  Italian  foreman.  Bureau  intervened  on  June  8  by  request  of 
the  strikers  and  arranged  a  confertoce  with  the  general  superintendent. 
Settlement  was  reached,  the  discharged  men  were  reinstated  and  strikers 
returned  to  work. 

Syracuse:  194  cigar  makers  employed  by  one  firm  went  on  strike  against 
a  violation  of  their  international  law,  claiming  the  firm  was  operating  a 
non-union  factory  in  another  city.  On  July  14,  the  Bureau  intervened  and 
arranged  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  firm  and  union. 
No  adjustment  was  reached  at  this  conference  and  the  dispute  is  still  pend- 


^Syracuse:  233  machinists  employed  by  5  firms  struck  June  27  for  reduc- 
tion of  hours  from  10  to  9  per  day.  Bureau  intervened  July  13  by  request 
of  workmen  and  tried  to  arrange  a  conference  but  employers  refused  to 
confer  with  the  strikers.    Dispute  is  still  pending. 

Ticonderoga:  360  paper  and  pulp  workers  in  one  mill  struck  June  12 
for  change  from  2-tour  to  3-tour  system  and  for  increase  of  wages  and  union 
recognition.  Bureau  intervened  June  21  by  request  of  the  union.  Dispute 
is  still  pending. 
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Troy:  A  general  strike  of  all  the  journeymen  plumbers  took  place  on 
May  1.  invohring  100  men  and  50  apprentices  for  increase  in  wages  from 
93.60  to  $4.50  per  day.  The  Bureau  made  several  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  this  strike,  but  was  imeuccessful  until  August  14  when  a 
conference  was  arranged  and  a  compromise  was  reached,  the  men  accepting 
$3.75  per  day  for  one  year  and  all  future  disputes  to  be  submitted  to 
arbitration. 


DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 


Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law  —  Application  to  Work  Done  Out  of 


A  decision  by  Justice  Crane  in  the  Kings  County  Supreme 
Court  in  March  passes  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  law  of  this  state  (Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
Labor  Law)  applies  to  work  done  for  a  New  York  contractor  in 
another  state,  Justice  Crane  holding  that  it  does  not  Following 
is  the  decision,  which  was  rendered  on  a  motion  for  an  injunc- 
tion, in  full: 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Companj  has  a  contract  with  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  municipal  building.  In  this  contract  the  Thomp- 
8on-JStarrett  Company  agreed  with  the  city  to  comply  with  all  the  terma  and 
proviBions  of  the  Labor  Law,  the  eight  hour  and  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
being  set  forth  in  fuU  in  the  contract. 

That  portion  of  the  contract  which  provided  for  the  furnishing  of  the  stone 
work  was  sublet  to  the  Mt.  Waldo  Granite  Works,  which  is  doing  a  large 
part  of  this  work  at  its  place  of  business  in  Maine. 

For  tlie  purposes  of  this  motion,  the  Mt.  Waldo  Granite  Company  stands 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company;  and  the  work  done 
by  the  former  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mere  purchase  of  materials  in  the 
t^aXe  of  Maine,  but  is  the  doing  of  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
contract  out  of  the  State. 

The  question  presented  upon  this  motion  is  simply  this:  Can  a  contractor, 
imder  the  Labor  Law,  agreeing  with  the  city  for  municipal  work,  do  a  large 
part  of  the  work  out  of  the  State;  and,  if  he  does,  must  he  pay  to  the 
workmen  on  this  out-of -State  work  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  city? 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  that  the  cutting,  trimming  and  dressing  of  the 
stone  pursuant  to  the  plans  and  specifications  are  done  in  Maine  at  three 
dollars  per  day  per  workman,  the  prevailing  rate  in  New  York  city,  where 
the  municipal  building  is  in  process  of  erection,  being  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  day.  It  is  conceded  that  for  all  work  done  within  the  State  of 
^'ew  York  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  has  been  and  is  being  paid.  Can  a 
contractor,  therefore,  do  part  of  the  work  out  of  the  State,  without  paying 
the  out-of-state  workmen  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  New  York  State T 
The  plaintiff  claims  that  he  cannot  and  seeks  by  this  motion  an  injunction 
under  section  4  of  article  2  of  the  Labor  Law  preventing  payment  of  money 
earned  Tmder  -  the  contract.  The  defendants  claim  that  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  contract  or  of  the  Labor  Law. 
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1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company 
with  the  city  of  Hew  York  that  requires  the  cutting,  dressing  and  trimming 
of  stone  to  be  done  within  the  State  of  New  York.  The  details  regarding  the 
doing  of  this  work  are  very  full  and  complete,  even  providing  in  section  179 
of  the  contract  that  "  all  carving  of  granite  work  shall  be  hand-work 
done  *  *  *  under  the  direction  of  a  master  carver  who  shall  have  had 
at  least  live  years'  experience  as  such/'  etc.,  but  I  can  find  among  the  nu- 
merous details  no  restriction  as  to  the  place  of  work. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Labor  Law  (chap.  36  of  the  Laws  of  1900)  which 
requires  any  work,  or  this  work  of  cutting,  trimming  and  dressing  stone,  to 
be  done  at  or  near  the  place  of  construction,  or  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

Section  14  of  chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1S97,  requiring  that  all  stones 
used  in  State  or  nmnicipal  work  shall  be  worked,  dressed  and  carved  within 
the  State,  was  declared  unconstitutional  In  People  ex  rel.  Treat  v,  Coler^ 
ld6  N.  Y.  144.  This  provision,  therefore,  was  not  continued  in  the  subsequent 
Labor  Law.  Whether  such  a  provision  would  now  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  be  open  to  question.  Sufficient  for  this 
motion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  before  me,  or  in  the  Labor  Law, 
which  would  prevent  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  or  the  Mt.  Waldo 
Granite  Works,  from  working  upon  the  stone  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

If,  therefore,  this  work  can  be  done  without  the  State,  must  the  con- 
tractors pay  the  out-of-state  workmen  the  wages  prevailing  within  this  State? 

I.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  or  in  the  Labor  Law  which  states  so 
specifically. 

II.  Was  section  3  of  article  2  of  the  Labor  Law  intended  to  apply  to  any 
other  workmen  than  those  working  within  the  State  of  New  York?  The 
acts  of  a  State  Legislature  can  have  no  extra-territorial  effect  and,  of  course, 

*  should  not  be  presumed  to  apply  to  any  other  conditions  than  exist  within 
the  State.  Tlien,  again,  it  is  specifically  stated  in  section  3  that  the  eight- 
hour  provision  only  applies  to  employees  in  this  State,  and  as  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wage  clauses  immediately  follow  in  the  same  section  it  is  the  natural 
conclusion  that  these  also  apply  only  to  workmen  within  the  State.  The 
wording  of  section  3  indicates  that  it  only  applies  to  the  work  done  in  the 


III.  Also  we  might  expect  that,  if  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York  State  is  to 
be  given  the  interpretation  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  we  would  find  in  other 
States  a  like  regulation  the  labor  legislation  throughout  the  country  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  uniform.  This  plaintiff  is  the  financial  secretary 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Granite  Gutters'  International  Association  of 
America.  The  association,  I  take  it,  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
granite  outters  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  seeks  uniform  legislation 
where  like  conditions  prevail.  The  Labor  Laws,  like  the  Employers'  Liability 
Acts,  have  been  a  matter  of  gradual  growth  in  the  various  States  and  have 
been  reasonably  uniform  in  their  aims  and  purposes.  While,  therefore,  no 
gaide  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  York  statute,  it  may  be  of  some 
help,  in  determining  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  statute,  to  refer  to  the 
Labor  Law  of  Massachusetts  (Laws  of  1907,  chap.  260,  found  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Kevised  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass.,  p.  828)  which 
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reads:  "  Every  contract,  excluding  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
or  supplies,  to  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county  therein,  •  •  • 
is  a  party,  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or 
mechanics  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic 
iooi'king  icithin  this  Commonwealth  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub- 
contractor or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  shall  be  requested  or  required  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day,  and  every  such  contract  which 
does  not  contain  this  stipulation  shall  be  null  and  void." 

it  will  be  noted  that  this  law  specifically  states  that  it  only  refers  to 
workmen  within  the  State.  Such  is  the  policy  of  Massachusetts;  such,  clearly 
to  my  mind  is  the  meaning  of  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  insists,  very  strenuously,  that,  by  taking  the 
work  into  adjoining  States,  the  purposes  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1905  and  the  Labor  Law  of  1900  can  be  defeated. 

If  individuals  have  that  liberty  of  contract  which  enables  them  to  provide 
that  the  work  contracted  for  shall  be  done  at  a  particular  place,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  State  or  a  municipality  thereof  has  not  the 
same  liberty  of  contract.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  whether  the  Legis- 
lature can  compel  the  nmnicipality  to  require  the  cutting,  trimming  and 
dressing  of  stone  to  be  done  within  the  State  of  New  York,  it  may  be  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  1905  is  not  broad>  enough  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  such  regulation  and  control.  However,  this 
matter  is  not  before  me  and  must  finally  rest,  should  such  legislation  be  re- 
enacted,  with  the  highest  court  of  this  State  to  again  consider  its  own  eases 
in  the  light  of  the  Atkin  case  {Atkin  v.  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207)  and  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  1905. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  motion  for  injunction  herein  is  denied. 

Benefit  from  Railway  Relief  Fund  May  Bar  Action  for  Damages. 

Plaintiff,  who  was  injured  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 
ant company,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  a  member  of  a  volun- 
tary relief  fimd  department  organized  by  defendant  Each  em- 
ployee, upon  applying  for  membership,  agreed  in  the  written 
application  as  follows :  "  I  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits 
from  the  said  Relief  Fimd  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a 
release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  Oompany  arising 
from  such  injury  or  death,  which  could  be  made  by  or  through 
me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representatives  will  execute  such  fur- 
ther instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such 
acquittance."  After  the  accident  the  plaintiff  received  from  the 
defendant  eighty-five  dollars  which  was  paid  at  six  different  times 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 
Plaintiff  then  began  action  for  damages  against  defendant  alleg- 
ing that  the  release  clause  above  cited,  rendered  the  agreement 
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void  on  three  grounds,  namely,  that  it  was  against  public  policy, 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  section  64  of  the  Railroad  Law  (the 
Barnes  Act),  and  was  in  violation  of  section  201  of  the  Insurance 
Law  of  the  State.  The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court  was 
adverse  to  the  plaintiff  on  each  of  these  grounds  and  is  of  especial 
interest  since  neither  of  these  questions  had  previously  been 
passed  upon  by  any  Appellate  Court  in  the  State.  In  Johnston 
V.  Fargo  (184  N".  Y.  379,  affg.  98  App.  Div.  436)*  it  was  held 
that  a  contract  by  which  an  employee  assumed  all  risk  of  injury 
which  might  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  employment  even  though 
due  to  the  negligence  of  employer,  was  invalid  as  being  against 
public  policy.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  plaintiff  had 
the  option  of  accepting  the  benefit  payments  from  defendant  or 
of  taking  the  chances  of  litigation. 

The  Barnes  Act  (Section  64  of  the  Railroad  Law)  provides 
that  no  contract  shall  limit  the  liability  of  a  railroad  corporation 
for  injuries  received  by  an  employee  due  to  the  negligence  of 
such  railroad  or  any  vice-principal  thereof.  The  court  held  that 
the  release  clause  in  the  present  application  did  not  limit  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  railroad.  Plaintiff  had  two  remedies 
open  to  him,  and  the  acceptance  of  one  (the  benefit  payments) 
barred  him  from  the  other  (bringing  action  for  damages).  "Any 
act  which  forbade  an  employee  from  exercising  untrammeled  his 
right  to  adjust  his  damages  for  injuries  with  his  employer,  or 
which  debarred  him  from  choosing  which  of  two  remedies  avail- 
able to  him  he  will  adopt,  would  be  invalid." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  (219  TJ.  S.  549) 
the  constitutionality  of  an  Iowa  statute,  which  provides  that  no 
contract  of  insurance  relief,  nor  the  acceptance  of  such  benefit 
by  the  injured  person  or  his  heirs,  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  a 
cause  of  action  for  damages.  That  statute  specifically  provided, 
however,  that  "nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  or  invalidate  any  settlement  for  damages  between  the 
parties  subsequent  to  the  injuries  received."  The  Appellate 
Court  held  that  this  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  was  not 
in  conflict  with  its  conclusion  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
Colaizzi  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co,,  143  App.  Div.  638. 

«  Fo  ifuU  text  of  this  decision,  see  June,  1006,  Bulletin,  pp.  217-21 
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UNSAFE  SCAFFOLDS   (SECTION  18  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW). 

A  firm  was  engaged  in  installing  an  automatic  sprinkling  sys- 
tem for  a  dock.  The  scaffold  used  in  the  installation  was  21  feet 
in  height  and  was  made  by  placing  joists  across  the  supporting 
trusses  of  the  roof,  across  which  joists  rested  loose  planks.  De- 
fendant's foreman  ordered  plaintiff  and  a  fellow-workman  to  go 
up  and  shift  the  loose  planks.  They  went  up  a  ladder  and  when 
plaintiff  stepped  upon  one  of  the  joists  in  order  to  shift  a  plank, 
the  joist  broke,  due  to  a  discoverable  defect  as  was  afterward 
ascertained,  thereby  throwing  the  plaintiff  to  the  floor,  21  feet 
below.  The  trial  court  awarded  $17,000  damages  from  which 
judgment  defendant  appealed.  , 

Defendant  claimed  that  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  building  a 
scaffold  and  was  not  performing  labor  within  the  meaning  of 
section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  Appellate  Division  found, 
however,  that  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  was  complete  prior 
to  the  accident  and  that  plaintiff's  work  required  him  to  make 
use  of  the  scaffold,  hence  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was 
applicable.  The  judgment  of  the  trial  court  was  unanimously 
affirmed.  .  O'Neil  v.  Manufacturers'  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co., 
143  App.  Div.  56. 


What  are  "  Ways,  Works  and  Machinery."  The  New  York 
Contracting  Company,  defendant,  was  engaged  in  excavation  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal  in  New  York  City.  Plain- 
tiff was  assistant  to  a  blaster  and  was  ordered  by  the  latter  to 
probe  -a  hole  which  had  been  drilled  into  rock.  A  charge  of 
dynamite  had,  however,  been  placed  in  this  hole  by  order  of 
another  blaster,  also  in  the  service  of  the  defendant,  and  when  the 
steel  probe  came  in  contact  with  the  dynamite  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion which  inflicted  injuries  upon  the  plaintiff.  In  the  trial 
court,  a  jury  awarded  $8,000  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  from  which 
verdict  defendant  took  an  appeal. 

Plaintiff  charged  negligence  under  the  common  law  and  also 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1902.    Under  the  Em- 
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ployers'  Liability  Act,  it  was  charged  that  the  "  ways  "  provided 
by  the  defend-ant  were  not  in  proper  condition  due  to  n^ligence 
of  persons  in  its  service.  The  Appellate  Division  held  that  the 
trial  court  erred  in  permitting  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  against 
the  defendant  on  this  charge.  "  *  *  *  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  were  no  '  ways,  works  or  machinery  '  furnished  or  provided 
by  the  master.  It  would  not  do  to  hold  that  the  rock  in  which 
the  holes  were  drilled,  and  which  was  being  constantly  blasted 
away,  was  provided  by  the  master  as  a  '  way '  for  the  use  of  the 
employees,  and  argument  is  not  needed  to  demonstrate  that 
neither  the  rock  in  which  the  hole  was  drilled  nor  the  dynamite 
which  was  inserted  in  it  was  any  part  of  the  '  works '  or  *  ma- 
chinery^ furnished  or  provided  by  the  master  for  use  in  its 
business.'^  McOowna  v.  New  York  Contracting  Co.,  143  App. 
Div.  1. 

LIABILITY  UNDEB  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

Safe  Place  to  Work.  Plaintiff  was  employed  as  a  lineman  by 
defendant  company  which  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  line  of 
poles  and  wires  for  the  conveyance  of  electric  power.  The  com- 
pany employed  "  groundmen,"  who  dug  the  holes ;  the  "  f ramers," 
who  prepared  the  poles ;  the  "  polesetters,"  who  placed  the  poles ; 
and  the  "linemen,''  who  strung  the  wires.  The  evidence  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  pole  had  not  been  properly  set  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  foreman  had  been  drawn  to  this  fact.  The 
evidence  also  showed  that  the  plaintiff  had  nothing  to  do  with 
setting  the  pole  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  its  unsafe  con- 
dition prior  to  the  accident.  Upon  the  question  of  the  master's 
negligence  at  common  law  in  this  case  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
as  follows: 

The  case  turns  upon  the  question  whether  it  was  the  defendant's  duty 
to  famish  the  plaintiff  with  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work.  To  state  it 
differently,  the  question  is  whether  the  general  rule  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  provide  a  fairly  safe  working  place  for 
his  servants,  applies  to  a  case  like  the  one  at  har.  That  rule  doee  not  apply 
"where  the  prosecution  of  the  work  itself  makes  the  place  and  creates  the 
danger."  {0*Connell  v.  Clark,  22  App.  Div.  466;  Stourbridge  v.  Brooklyn 
City  R.  R.  Co,,  9  App.  Div.  129;  Citrone  v.  O'Rourke  Engineering  Construe- 
turn  Co.,  188  N.  Y.  339;  Capasso  v.  Woolfolk,  163  N.  Y.  472,  476;  Perry  v. 
Rogers,  167  N.  Y.  251.)  The  reason  for  this  exception  to  the  general  rule 
is  that  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  hold  a  master  to  the  duty  of  provid- 
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ing  a  0afe  place  when  the  very  work  in  which  the  servant  is  engaged  makes 
it  unsafe.  If  a  man  is  engaged  in  tearing  down  a  house  he  is  constantly 
exposed  to  dangers  of  his  own  creation;  and  in  such  a  case  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  common  purpose  are  fellow-servants  for  whose  negligenoe 
in  executing  the  details  of  the  work  the  master  is  not  liable,  even  though 

the  work  is  done  in  successive  stages,  different  parts  thereof  being  devolved 
upon  different  persons,  and  the  labor  performed  by  one  set  of  employees 
being  prior  in  time  to  Wiat  performed  by  another  set"  {Citrone  v.  0*Rourke 
Engineering  Constr.  Co.,  343,  wpra,  and  cases  there  cited.) 

in  the  case  at  bar  the  evidence  tended  to  establish  that  the  pole  which 
fell  with  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  properly  set  If  the  work  of  setting 
poles  was  a  part  of  the  construction  of  this  electric  line,  it  follows  that  it 
was  part  of  the  very  work  which  created  the  place  in  which  the  plaintiff 
was  called  upon  to  work,  and  that  the  negligence  of  the  polesetters  was  the 
negligence  of  the  plaintiff^s  fellow-servants  in  a  detail  of  the  work  in  pursuit 
of  the  common  purpose  in  which  all  were  engaged.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
case  can  be  open  to  any  other  view.  If  this  had  been  a  completed  line  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  had  been  employed  to  string  additional  wires  he  would 
find  support  in  the  cases  of  McGuire  v.  Bell  Telephone  Co,  (167  N.  Y.  208, 
210);  Kranz  v.  L.  /.  Ry,  Co,  (123  N.  Y.  1);  Finn  v.  Cassidy  (lft6  N.  Y. 
584),  and  other  similar  cases  upon  which  he  relies.  But  this  was  not  a 
completed  line,  llie  work  of  setting  the  poles  and  the  work  of  stringing  the 
wires  were  details  of  the  common  employment,  performed  at  different  limes 
and  by  different  men,  but  all  in  the  process  of  creating  the  very  place  in 
which  the  plaintiff  met  with  his  injury.  We  cannot  distinguish,  the  case  at 
bar  from  the  Citrone  case,  and  that  is  enough  to  render  further  discussion 
unprofitable.  MulUn  v.  Qenesee  County  Electric  Light,  Power  and  Qas  Com- 
pony,  202  N.  Y.  275. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LABOR  LAWS  OF  1911. 

In  later  pages  will  be  found  the  text  of  the  New  York  laws  of 
1911  which  directly  or  indirectly  deal  with  the  interests  of  labor, 
with  indication  of  changes  made  in  case  of  amendments  of  exist- 
ing law.  Ajs  in  previous  Bulletins  the  selection  of  statutes  for 
reproduction  under  the  title  of  "  labor  laws "  has  been  made 
broadly,  so  as  to  include  not  only  all  those  which  explicitly  deal 
with  the  rights,  obligations  or  interests  of  employees  as  such,  but 
also  those  which,  while  not  of  that  character  in  express  terms, 
nevertheless  in  purpose  or  effect  especially  concern  labor.  The 
list  of  acts  here  reproduced  includes  27  laws.  But  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  number  has  practically  no 
significance  either  by  itself  or,  still  less,  for  comparative  purposes, 
in  view  of  the  broadness  of  the  selection  made  and  the  consequent 
possibility  of  varying  interpretation  of  what  should  be  included  in 
such  a  compilation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  a  number 
by  itself  takes  no  account  of  the  varying  importance  of  individual 
acts. 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  most  important  problem  con- 
nected with  labor  laws  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  enforcement.  To  this  problem  the  special  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability,  Etc.,  which  presented  its  report  on  causes 
and  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  in  this  state  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1911,  gave  first  place  and  its  first  recommendation  was 
an  increase  in  the  factory  inspection  force  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Carrying  out  this  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
was  enacted  chapter  729  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  which  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  important  labor  law  of  this  year  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  any  recent  year. 

The  law  as  enacted  embodies  in  full  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  recommendation  with  the  addition  of  two 
minor  items.  By  it  the  force  of  factory  inspectors  provided  by 
law  is  increased  from  60*  to  85.    In  addition  important  changes 

*The  ftctual  number  of  inipeotora  for  which  approprU  Uonswere  made  under  the  old  law  for 
the  current  year  was  52. 
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were  made  with  a  view  to  raising  the  quality  of  the  inspection 
force.  Thus  the  salary  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  is  increased 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000 ;  the  expert  or  supervising  positions  on  the 
force,  which  have  heretofore  been  four  in  number  at  a  salary  of 
$2,400  per  year  each  (two  assistant  factory  inspectors,  one  medical 
inspector  and  one  superintendent  of  licenses),  are  increased  to 
thirteen  by  the  addition  of  a  mechanical  engineer  at  $3,500  and 
eight  supervising  inspectors  at  $2,500  each;  and  while  the  old 
law  provided  for  only  five  inspectors  at  $1,500,  the  others  being 
limited  to  $1,200,  the  new  act  provides  for  thirty  in  the  $1,500 
grade. 

The  inspection  force  thus  specified  by  the  factory  law  is  fully 
provided  for  in  the  appropriations  made  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1911.  This  means  that  for  the  coming  year  the 
available  inspection  staff  for  enforcement  of  factory  laws  in  New 
York  State  will  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  this 
country.  While  this  is  true  as  to  mere  size  of  force,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  definite  comparison  with  any  other  state  could  only  be 
made,  of  course,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  fields  which  have  to  be  covered  in  each  state  as  well  as  varying 
scope  of  laws,  and  for  this  adequate  data  are  not  conveniently  at 
hand.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  on  this  basis, 
however,  with  the  British  inspection  force.  The  report  of  the 
British  chief  inspector  of  factories  for  1910  gives  the  number  of 
persons  on  his  factory  inspection  staff  in  that  year  as  200  includ- 
ing experts  and  those  in  su]>erior  positions.  The  same  report 
gives  the  total  number  of  registered  factories  and  workshops  sub- 
ject to  inspection  in  that  year  as  265,142,  which  is  equivalent  to 
one  person  on  the  staff  to  1,300  establishments.  Under  the  new 
law  in  this  state  the  inspection  staff,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
British  figures,  will  number  90  persons.  The  number  of  factories 
and  shops  inspected  in  the  state  in  1910  was  43,225.  If  to  this 
number  be  added  13,19*5  licensed  tenements  at  the  end  of  last 
March,  and  something  less  tlian  200  mines  and  quarries,  there  is  a 
total  of  about  57,000  places  subject  to  inspection,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  person  on  the  staff  to  each  630  establishments.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  rather  crude  comparison,  which  does  not  go  into 
a  consideration  of  the  scope  of  the  laws  to  be  enforced  by  inspec- 
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tors  in  the  two  countries.  But  these  are  in  general  so  nearly 
similar  that  with  a  difference  of  100  per  cent  in  the  ratio  of  staff 
to  places  under  inspection,  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  size  of 
force  IS  concerned,  New  York's  field  for  factory  law  enforcement 
is  fully  as  well,  if  not  better,  provided  for,  than  Great  Britain's. 

It  may  be  added  that  although  the  above  enlargement  of  the 
factory  inspection  force  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
particular  problem  of  accident  prevention,  its  benefits  will  be  in 
no  wise  confined  to  that  particular  line  of  work,  but  will  apply  to 
the  entire  field  of  work  of  .the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  enforcement  note  should  be 
made  of  chapter  749  which  rewrites  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Law  which  specify  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Law.  A 
revision  of  these  penalties  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability,  Etc.  The  law  enacted,  however,  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  those  recommendations.  The  only  change 
made  by  chapter  749  is  to  raise  the  maximum  limit  of  fine  for  a 
second  offense  from  $200  to  $250. 


No  labor  legislation  is  of  more  vital  interest  to  wage  earners 
than  that  designed  to  safeguard  the  worker's  health,  life  and  limb. 
Of  leading  importance,  therefore,  in  the  year's  labor  laws  is  a 
group  of  acts  dealing  with  this  subject 


Bakery  Sanitation^  By  chapter  637  the  special  provisions  con- 
cerning bakeries  in  article  VIII  of  the  Labor  Law  are  entirely  re- 
vised. The  specific  provisions  as  to  ventilation,  drainage,  cleanli- 
ness, etc.,  remain  about  as  before  but  the  new  law  makes  more 
definite  the  exact  application  of  the  article  and  where  responsi- 
bility for  its  observance  rests.  By  the  terms  of  the  new  law 
article  VIII  applies  only  to  bakeries,  whereas  in  the  old  law  con- 
fectionery establishments  were  also  subject  to  its  provisions  re- 
garding cleanliness,  except,  however,  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  any  or  all  of  its  provisions  to 
any  "factory  located  in  a  cellar  wherein  any  food  product  is 
manufactured."    A  new  clause  also  places  hotel  bakeries  specifi- 
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cally  under  the  law  with  respect  to  machinery,  safety  devices  and 
sanitary  conditions.  With  respect  to  responsibility  the  old  law 
specified  only  that  if  alterations  were  required  on  premises  orders 
therefor  might  be  issued  to  either  owner  or  occupier  of  a  bakery. 
But  the  new  act  definitely  divides  responsibility  so  that  responsi- 
bility for  those  provisions  affecting  the  structure  of  a  bakery,  such 
as  drainage,  plumbing,  ventilation,  etc.,  rests  upon  the  owner  while 
responsibility  with  respect  to  maintaining  sanitary  conditions 
(cleanliness,  etc.),  is  placed  ui)on  the  occupier,  except  that  the 
responsibility  of  either  may  be  transferred  to  the  other  by  the 
terms  of  a  lease,  a  duplicate  of  which  must  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor. 

Reporting  of  Industrial  Diseases.  An  important  step  in  the 
campaign  for  industrial  hygiene  has  been  taken  by  the  enactment 
of  chapter  258  which  requires  all  medical  practitioners  to  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  all  cases  attended  by  them  of 
poisoning  by  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury,  or  their  com- 
pounds, or  cases  of  anthrax  or  compressed  air  illness  (the 
"bends"),  contracted  by  workers  in  connection  with  their  em- 
ployment. This  act  should  afford  the  necessary  information  for 
intelligent,  and  therefore  effective,  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
these  more  virulent  menaces  to  the  health  of  workers  in  certain 
industries.  The  New  York  law  was  enacted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  L^islation, 
which  also  recommended  such  a  law  in  all  the  states,  five  of  which, 
in  addition  to  New  York,  have  this  year  passed  similar  acts. 

Hours  of  Drug  Clerks.  By  chapter  630  the  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Law  restricting  the  hours  of  work  of  drug  clerks  to 
70  per  week  with  one  full  day  off  in  every  two  weeks,  which  was 
last  year  extended  in  its  application  from  New  York  City  to  all 
first-class  cities  (BuffaloandEochester  in  addition  to  New  York), 
is  extended  to  all  places  in  the  state.  The  limit  of  hours  for  any 
two  consecutive  weeks  is  reduced  from  140  to  132,  and  the  general 
restriction  is  made  to  apply  specifically  to  "  drug  stores  "  as  well 
as  "  pharmacies." 


Safety  on  Building  Worle.  Chapter  69»3  embodies  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  for  safety  in  building  work,  which 
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were  recommended  by  the  Oommission  on  Employers'  Liability, 
Etc.,  in  its  report  on  causes  and  prevention  of  accidents.  Section 
18  of  the  Labor  Law  is  amended  so  as  to  require  safety  rails 
on  eeaflfolds  supported  from  below  as  well  as  on  those  suspended 
from  above,  the  latter  only  having  been  covered  by  the  old  law. 
Still  more  important  is  a  change  as  to  enforcement  of  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law  concerning  safety  in  building  work. 
Heretofore  the  provisions  relating  to  scaffolds  (in  sections  18  and 
19),  have  been  subject  to  enforcement  only  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  and  by  him  only  on  complaint.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 20,  relative  to  planking  of  floors  and  enclosure  of  hoistways, 
were  enforceable  in  similar  fashion  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
but  local  building  authorities  in  cities  were  also  charged  with  their 
enforcement  The  new  law  makes  no  change  with  reference  to 
enforcement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but  extends  the  duty 
of  enforcement  by  the  local  authorities  in  cities  to  cover  all  the 
safety  provisions  (of  sections  18  and  19,  as  well  as  20)  and  con- 
fers on  such  authorities  the  same  powers  for  the  purpose  as  are 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Safety  from  Fire.  An  act  of  1911,  which  is  not  designed 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  wage  earners,  but  which  clearly  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  protection  from  fire  in 
factories  as  well  as  protection  of  employees  from  dangers  in  con- 
nection with  steam  boilers,  is  chapter  451  establishing  the  ofiice 
of  state  fire  marshal.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  fire  marshal  to  enforce  all  state  laws  concerning  pre- 
vention of  fires,  fire  escapes,  and  exits  from  factories  and  other 
places  where  people  work,  and  those  concerning  inspection  of 
steam  boilers,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  touching  these  maitters 
will  rest  coincidently  on  both  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the 
fire  marshal.  For  details  as  to  the  fire  marshal's  duties  and 
powers  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  text  of  the  law  which 
is  reproduced  in  later  pages. 

The  Americcun  Museum  of  Safety.  It  is  generally  agreed  by 
students  of  the  problem  of  accident  prevention  that  its  solution  is 
to  be  reached,  so  far  as  ii;  is  attainable,  largely  by  means  of  educa- 
tion ;  education  as  to  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  education  as  to 
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the  means  of  safety.  This  being  true  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
among  the  labor  laws  of  1911  an  act  Ix)  incorporate  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  whose  object  is  "  to  study  and  promote  means 
and  methods  of  safety  and  sanitation  and  the  application  thereof 
to  any  and  all  public  and  private  occupations  whatsoever."  Of 
special  interest  here  is  a  clause  of  the  act  (chapter  providing 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  such  state  official  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  trustee  of  the 
museum. 


Chapter  561  of  this  year's  laws  may  be  set  down  as  an  outcome 
of  the  Asch  Building  fire  in  New  York  City  last  March  in  which 
146  employees  in  a  loft  factory  lost  their  lives.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  of  nine  members  (two  senators,  two  assem- 
blymen and  four  appointed  by  the  Governor)  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  loft  build- 
ings and  otherwise  in  first  and  second  class  cities.  While  this 
commission  owes  its  inception  to  an  accident  from  fire,  its  investi- 
gations are  not  limited  to  safety  from  fire  only,  but  may  cover 
anything  with  reference  to  the  "  health  and  safety  of  operatives 
as  well  as  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the  public."  The  act 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  and  directs  the  commission  to 
report  by  February  15,  1912.  The  following  have  been  appointed 
as  members  of  this  commission:  from  the  L^slature,  Senators 
Wagner  of  New  York  (majority  leader  of  the  Senate),  and 
Hamilton  of  Ripley,  Assemblymen  Smith  of  New  York  (majority 
leader),  Jackson  of  Buffalo,  and  C.  W.  Phillips  of  Rochester; 
appointed  by  the  (Jovemor,  Samuel  Gtompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier,  president  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
Simon  Brentano  (publisher)  and  Robert  E.  Dowling  (president 
of  the  City  Investing  Company),  both  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
A.  I.  Elkus  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  TJni- 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  counsel  for  the  commission. 

Child  Labor  in  Mercantile  Pnrsnite. 

A  notable  advance  in  the  child  labor  laws  of  the  state  is  to  be 
found  in  chapter  8ft6  of  the  Laws  of  1911'.    In  the  first  place,  the 
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restrictions  upon  cliild  labor  in  mercantile  establishments  are  ex- 
tended to  cover  barber  shops  and  shoe  polishing  establishments^ 
this  being  designed  particularly  to  cover  bootblacks.  In  the 
second  place^  vacation  work  in  any  mercantile  pursuit  specified  in 
the  law,  by  children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  heretofore 
permitted,  is  abolished.  In  the  third  place,  one  day^s  rest  in 
seven  is  assured  to  all  children  legally  employed  under  the  mer- 
cantile  law,  by  prohibition  of  their  employment  for  more  than  six 
days  a  week. 

Immigrant  Labor. 

By  the  establishment  last  year  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  accompanied  by  the 
passage  of  two  or  three  other  acts  designed  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
foreign  laborers,  the  state  practically  committed  itself  to  the  policy 
of  special  protection  of  immigrant  labor  and  efforts  to  improve  its 
condition.  Further  steps  in  this  direction  are  to  be  found  in 
several  of  this  year's  laws.  Chapter  393  strengthens  last  year's 
law  for  the  licensing  of  private  bankers.  Chapters  415,  540  and 
678  similarly  add  to  the  protection  afforded  by  last  year's  act  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  railroad 
and  steamship  tickets.  A  new  and  more  advanced  step  appears 
in  chapter  845,  which  provides  for  the  licensing  of  all  immigrant 
lodging-houses  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

MiacelUneoiis. 

Payment  of  Wages.  Chapter  873*  amends  the  lien  law  so  as  to 
insure  payment  of  wages  due  to  employees  of  contractors  for 
public  work  by  giving  such  employees  a  lien  for  any  unpaid  wages 
due,  on  the  public  monies  available  for  such  work.  Mention 
may  also  be  made  of  a  local  act  in  chapter  414,  which  requires 
semi-monthly  payment  of  wages  to  employees  of  public  buildings 
in  Buffalo,  which  is  in  line  with  other  semi-monthly  pay  laws  of 
the  last  year  or  two. 

Assignment  of  Wages.  Chapter  ^26  marks  progress  in  dealing 
with  abuses  connected  with  the  salary  loan  business  and  assign- 
ment of  future  wages  for  debt.  Its  most  important  provisions  are 

*FMMd  ftt  the  adjouraod  session  in  September  and  not  reprinted  in  this  Bulletin.  This  Mi 
repealed  chapter  450  of  this  y^ir's  laws. 
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a  requirement  of  registration  with  county  clerks  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  loaning  money  on  salaries  or  wages  and  limitation  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  such  loans  to  18  per  cent  or  less  per  year.  It 
also  requires  that  an  assignment  of  wages  must  be  dated  on  the 
same  day  as  the  actual  making  of  the  loan. 

Garnishee  of  Wages.  Chapters  489  and  532  amend  the 
Garnishee  Law^  on  the  one  hand  by  permitting  more  than  one 
execution  against  the  wages  of  a  debtor  though  only  one  may  be 
satisfied  at  a  time,  and  on  the  other  by  excluding  from  the  law 
any  judgment  recovered  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  September 
1,  1908,  when  the  amended  law  of  that  year  took  effect,  which 
law  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  (in  Laird  v.  Carton,  196  if. 
Y.  169)  to  be  retroactive. 

Employment  Agencies.  Chapter  575  adds  a  new  section  (950) 
to  the  Penal  Law,  and  thereby  makes  false  statements  of  any  sort 
by  employment  agencies  to  those  seeking  or  furnishing  employ- 
ment, a  misdemeanor. 

Pensions  for  Municipal  Employees.  Of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  wage  earners'  pensions  is  chapter  839,  which 
amends  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  and  establishes  a  relief  and 
pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  street  cleaning 
department  to  pay  pensions  to  i)ermanently  disabled  or  super- 
annuated employees  and  death  benefits  to  employees  fatally  in- 
jured while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Another  amend- 
ment to  the  New  York  City  Charter,  by  chapter  669,  provides  for 
the  retirement  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  any 
municipal  employee  after  30  years  of  service,  on  an  annuity  not 
to  exceed  one-half  wages  or  salary. 

Licensing  of  Trades.  Last  year  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
moving  picture  machine  operators  in  New  York  City  to  be 
licensed.  By  chapter  252  of  this  year's  laws  a  similar  licensing 
requirement  is  established  for  all  the  first-class  cities,  that  is,  for 
BuiFalo  and  Rochester  as  well  as  New  York  City.  Moving 
picture  machine  operators'  licenses  are  issued  by  local  municipal 
authorities.  As  also  of  interest  to  certain  wage  earners  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Law  requiring  chauffeurs  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  amended  this  year  by  chapter  491,  are 
printed  in  this  Bulletin. 
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Conductors  and  Brakemen  as  Policemen.  The  section  of  the 
Railroad  Law  (88)  which  permits  the  Governor  to  appoint  as 
policemen  conductors  and  brakemen  on  steam  railroads  as  well  as 
others  on  both  steam  railroads  and  steamboats,  is  amended  by 
chapter  817  so  that  the  appointment  of  any  such  policeman  may 
be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Heretofore  the  law 
has  specified  only  that  such  an  appointment  should  end  when  the 
railroad  or  steamboat  company  filed  notice  that  the  services  of 
such  a  policeman  were  no  longer  required. 

Industrial  Directory  of  New  York.  A  law  of  this  year,  which 
is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  labor  law  but  which  may  indirectly 
concern  the  interests  of  labor,  and  which  in  any  case  directly 
affects  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  chapter  565,  which  requires 
tho  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  prepare  annually  an  industrial 
directory  of  all  cities  and  villages  with  a  population  of  1,000  or 
more.  This  act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion on  Distribution  of  Population  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes 
last  fall  to  cooperate  with  the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Con- 
gestion of  Population.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  afford  manu- 
facturers information  concerning  the  advantages  of  different  cities 
and  villages  for  manufacturing  purposes  with  the  idea  of  thus 
aiding  toward  a  better  distribution  of  the  state's  industrial  popu- 
lation. The  information  which  the  act  specifies  as  to  be  included 
in  the  directory  is  of  very  broad  scope,  including  a  large  amount 
of  labor  statistics  as  well  as  information  concerning  natural  re- 
sources, transportation  facilities,  etc.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  amount  included  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  coming  year  for  this  new  work  is  $2,500. 


EXECUTIVE   RECOMMENDATIONS   AND    TEXT  OF 
LABOR  LAWS  OF  1911. 


Recommendations  Concerning  Labor  in  Annual  Message  of  Governor  Diz,  191  z. 

Labob. 

In  my  opinion,  additional  legislation  establishing  the  rights  of 
laboring  men,  in  case  of  injury  while  performing  their  work,  to 
compensation  from  their  employer,  should  be  placed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  of  the  State,  and  there  should  be  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vision for  the  enlargement  and  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
legal  restrictions  placed  upon  the  employment  of  child  labor. 

This  is  a  subject  which  comes  home  most  closely  to  a  very  large 
number  of  citizens  of  the  state  and  merits  and  should  receive  your 
most  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration. 

Text  of  the  Labor  Laws  of  19x1. 

[Arranged  in  chronological  order  of  enactment  aa  indicated  by  chapter  numbers.    In  the  case 
of  acts  which  make  changes  in  existing  law,  new  matter  introduced  is  printed  in  italic^  ^'XP® 
old  matter  omitted  is  enclosed  in  brackets.    Acts  containing  only  new  matter  are  in  Boman 
type  throughout.] 

CHAPTER  2. 

An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  commission,  appointed  pursuant  to 
chapter  five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  employers'  liability  and  certain  other 
questions  specified  in  such  act. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Asaemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  commission  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  payable 
by  the  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  and  the  certificate  of 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  such  act. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  February  14. 

CHAPTER  152. 

An  Act  to  give  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Philip  T.  Dodge,  Charles  A.  Doremus,  Norman  E.  Ditman, 
Robert  A.  Franks,  George  Gilmour,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Albert  A.  Hopkins, 
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Frederick  R.  Button,  Charles  Kirchhoff,  Edson  S.  Lott,  Thomas  Lynch,  T. 
Comerford  Martin,  William  J.  Moran,  Fred  E.  Rogers,  Louis  L.  Seaman, 
James  Speyer,  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  William  H.  Tolman,  Franklin  Webster, 
Henry  D.  Whitfield  and  Arthur  Williams,  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
hereafter  be  associated  with  them,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  con- 
stituted and  created  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  title  of  American 
Museum  of  Safety. 

I  2.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  hereby  created  are  to  study  and  pro- 
mote means  and  methods  of  safety  and  sanitation  and  the  application  thereof 
to  any  and  all  public  or  private  occupations  whatsoever,  and  of  advancing 
knowledge  of  kindred  subjects;  and  to  that  end  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
museum,  library  and  laboratories,  and  their  branches  wherein  all  matters, 
methods  and  means  for  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  people  as  to 
their  safety  and  health  may  be  studied,  tested  and  promoted,  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  number  of  casualties  and  avoiding  the  causes  of  physical  suffer- 
ing and  of  premature  death;  and  to  disseminate  the  results  of  such  study, 
researches  and  test  by  lectures,  exhibitions  and  other  publications. 

S  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  maintain  its  principal  ofl^  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  city,  county  and  state  of  New  York,  and  it  shall 
be  perpetual,  and  it  shall  have  the  general  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  the  same  are  declared  in  chapter  twenty-three  of  the  consolidated 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  said  body  corporate  shall  be  classed  as  an 
educational  corporation. 

S  4.  For  the  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid,  the  said  corporation  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  take  and  hold  by  grant,  devise,  bequest,  gift,  purchase, 
lease  or  otherwise,  either  absolutely  or  in  trust,  any  real  or  personal  property, 
in  any  amount,  which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purposes  of  its  in- 
corporation ;  and  to  lease,  mortgage,  grant,  sell  or  convey  any  real  or  personal 
property,  or  any  interest  therein  which  it  may  own,  and  to  invest  and  rein- 
vest the  proceeds  of  any  such  disposition  of  such  property  in  such  manner  as 
such  trustees  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such  corporation,  and 
to  erect  and  maintain  all  necessary  and  suitable  buildings. 

§  5.  All  the  powers  and  privileges  shall  be  exercised  by  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  hereafter 
be  associated  with  them  and  their  successors,  and  such  persons  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  known  as  trustees.  No  trustee  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts 
of  such  corporation.  The  qimlifications,  number  and  terms  of  office  of  all 
trustees,  the  manner  of  selecting  their  successors,  the  manner  of  filling  or 
causing  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  the  manner  and  cause  of  removal, 
and  the  method  of  resignation  of  trustees  shall  be  provided  by  the  by-laws 
of  said  corporation.  The  number  of  such  trustees  shall  not  'be  reduced  below 
seven.  Such  trustees  shall  hold  office  for  such  term  or  terms  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  by-laws.  No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  receive  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services  as  such  trustee.  The  by-laws  of  the 
corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  adopted  by  the  trustees  mentioned  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  the  majority  thereof. 
Such  by-laws  may  thereafter  be  amended,  modified  or  repealed,  or  new  ones 
adopted  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed.  Such  by-laws  shall  prescribe  the 
names,  number,  terms  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  said  corporation,  and  said 
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by-lmw8  nifty  prescribe  and  regulate  sach  other  matters  and  things  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  he  determined  upon  by  said  trustees.  Said  trustees,  by 
by-law,  resolution  or  otherwise,  may  name,  constitute  and  appoint  an  executive 
conunittee  or  other  conunittees  or  boards,  consisting  of  persons,  resident  of 
the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  and  may  give  and  grant  unto  .any  such 
committee  or  committees  or  boards  such  of  their  powers,  privileges  nad  duties, 
or  either  of  them,  as  said  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

S  6.  The  commissioner  of  labor  or  such  state  official  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  trustee  of  the  corporation  hereby  created. 

f  7.  The  supreme  court  shall  possess  and  exercise  a  supervising  power  over 
the  corporation  aforesaid,  and  may  at  any  time,  on  reasonable  notice  to  the 
trustees,  compel  from  them  a  full  account  of  the  execution  of  their  trust, 
and  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time  render  such  report  as  either  branch 
of  the  legislature  shall  call  upon  it  to  render. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  May  19. 

CHAPTBR  252. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  general  dty  law,  in  relation  to  lioente  to  operate 
moving  picture  apparatus. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  two  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  cities,  constituting  chapter 
twenty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section,  to  be  section  eighteen,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

S  18.  License  to  operate  moving  picture  apparatus. —  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  operate  any  moving  picture  apparatus  and  its 
connections  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  unless  such  person  or  persons  so  operat- 
ing such  apparatus  is  duly  licensed  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  person  de- 
siring to  act  as  such  operator  shall  make  application  for  a  license  to  so  act 
to  the  mayor  or  licensing  authority  designated  by  the  mayor,  unless  the  charter 
of  said  city  so  designates,  which  officer  shall  furnish  to  each  applicant  blank 
forms  of  application  which  the  applicant  shall  fill  out.  Such  officer  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  examination  of  applicants  and  the 
issuance  of  licenses  and  certificates.  A  license  shall  not  be  granted  to  an 
applicant  unless  he  shall  have  served  as  an  apprentice  under  a  licensed  oper- 
ator, for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation; the  application  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  contain  a  verified  state- 
ment to  that  effect;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  licensed 
operator  to  the  same  effect;  before  entering  upon  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
the  applicant  must  register  his  name  and  address  with  the  officer  issuing  such 
license.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a  practical  examination  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officer  required  to  issue  such  license  and  if  found  competent  as  to  his 
ability  to  operate  moving  picture  apparatus  and  its  connections  shall  receive 
within  six  days  after  such  examination  a  license  as  herein  provided.  Such 
license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  officer  issuing  the 
same.    Every  license  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  f^om  the  date  of 
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issue  unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspended.  Every  'license,  unless  revoked  or 
suspended,  as  herein  provided,  may  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issue  thereof  be  renewed  by  the  officer  issuing  it  in  his  discretion  upon 
application  and  with  or  without  further  examination  as  he  may  direct.  Every 
application  for  renewal  of  license  must  be  made  within  the  thirty  days  pre- 
vious to  the  expiration  of  such  license.  With  every  license  granted  there 
shall  be  issued  to  every  person  obtaining  such  license  a  certificate,  certifying 
that  the  person  named  therein  is  duly  authorized  to  operate  moving  picture 
apparatus  and  its  connections.  Such  certificate  shall  be  displayed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  room  where  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued  operates 
moving  picture  apparatus  and  its  connections.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  procure  a  license  unless  he  shall  be  of  full  age.  Any  person  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  as  well  as  any  person  who  employs 
or  permits  a  person  not  licensed  as  herein  provided  to  operate  moving  pic- 
ture apparatus  and  its  connections,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  ibe  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  both. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  inunedia/tely,  but  shall  not  affect  or  apply 
to  existing  licenses,  nor  to  the  holders  of  existing  licenses. 
Approved,  June  6. 


An  Act  to  Amend  article  four  of  the  labor  Uw,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
labor,  constitnting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  in  relation 
to  medical  reports  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaembly, 
do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Article  four  of  the  labor  law,  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,''  is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  section  numbered  fifty-eight,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  58.  Industrial  poisonings  to  be  reported. —  1.  Every  medical  practitioner 
attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  a  patient  whom  he  believes  to  be  suffering 
from  poisoning  from  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury  or  their  com- 
pounds, or  from  anthrax,  or  from  compressed  air  illness,  contracted  as  the 
result  of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  employment,  shall  send  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  a  notice  stating  the  name  and  full  postal  address  and  place 
of  employment  of  the  patient  and  the  disease  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  the  patient  is  suffering,  with  such  other  and  fur- 
ther information  as  may  be  required  by  the  said  commissioner. 

2.  If  any  medical  practitioner,  when  required  by  this  section  to  send  a 
notice,  fails  forthwith  to  send  the  same,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  he  may  call  upon  the  state  and  local  boards  of 
health  for  assistance. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Approved,  June  6. 
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CHAPTER  398. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  general  bnsiness  law,  in  relation  to  priyate  bankers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  twenty-five,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine-a, 
twenty-nine-d  and  twenty-nine-e  of  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  general  business,  constituting 
chapter  twenty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  inserted  by  chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  are  hereby 
amended  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

§  25.  Licenses,  bonds  and  deposits. —  Except  as  provided  in  section  twenty- 
nine-d,  no  individual  or  partnership  shall  hereafter  engage  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  of  money  for  safe-keeping  or  for 
the  purpose  of  transmission  to  another  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  without  having  first  obtained  from  the  comptroller  a  license  to 
engage  in  such  business.  Before  receiving  such  license  the  applicant  therefor 
shall  file  with  the  comptroller  a  written  statement  in  the  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  comptroller  and  verified  by  the  individual  or  members  of  the 
firm  making  the  application,  showing  the  amount  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  applicant,  designating  the  place  where  the  applicant  proposes  to  engage 
in  business,  that  the  applicant  has  been,  or  if  the  applicant  shall  c<mstitute  a 
partnership,  that  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  having  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  business  of  such  partnership  have  been  continuously  for  a 
period  of  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  application  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States.  Such  applicant  shall  at  the  same  time  deposit  with 
the  comptroller  five  thousand  dollars  if  the  applicant  is  engaged  only  in  the 
business  of  receiving  money  for  transmission  to  another  and  otherwise  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  money  or  in  securities  which  shall  consist  of  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  of  this  state  or  of  any  municipality  thereof,  or  other  bonds 
approved  by  the  comptroller,  and  if  a  deposit  of  securities  shall  be  so  made 
in  lieu  of  [ten  thousand  dollars  in]  money,  the  comptroller  shall  thereafter 
require  the  applicant  to  maintain  such  deposit  at  all  times  at  a  value  which 
shall  equal  the  sum  that  the  applicant  is  required  by  this  section  to  deposit 
[of  ten  thousand  dollars].  In  addition  thereto  there  shall  be  presented  to 
the  comptroller  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  executed  by 
the  applicant  and  by  a  surety  company  approved  by  the  comptroller,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  faithful  holding  of  all  moneys  that  may  be  deposited  with 
the  applicant,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  deposit  and  the  repay- 
ment of  such  moneys  so  deposited  and  upon  the  faithful  transmission  of  any 
money  which  shall  be  delivered  to  such  applicant  for  transmission  to  another, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  applicant,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  full  amount  of  such  bond  to  the  assignee,  receiver  or  trustee 
of  the  applicant,  as  the  case  may  require,  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  making 
such  deposits  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  deliver  money  to  the  applicant  for 
transmission  to  another.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  shall  be  five  thousand 
dollars  if  the  applicant  is  engaged  only  in  the  business  of  receiving  money  for 
transmission  to  another,  in  all  other  cases  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall, 
if  the  deposits  of  the  applicants  do  not  exceed  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  be 
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five  thousand  dollars,  and  if  in  excess  thereof ^  the  penalti^  of  such  bond  shall 
be  increased  five  thousand  doUars  for  each  additional  tu^enty-fivS  thousand 
dollars  of  deposits,  or  fra^on  thereof,  not  exceeding,  however,  a  mawimum 
penalty  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  [a  sum  fixed  by  the  comptroller,  which  shall 
not  be  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars]. 
In  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  bond  the  applicant  may  deposit  and  the  comptroller 
shall  accept  money  and  securities  of  the  character  above  described.  The  money 
and  securities  so  deposited  shall  be  held  on  the  conditions  specified  in  the 
aforesaid  bond.  If  securities  be  deposited  in  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  bond,  and 
be  accepted  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  comptroller  shall  require  the  appli- 
cant to  maintain  such  deposit  at  a  value  equal  to  the  amount  fixed  as  the 
penalty  of  the  bond  in  lieu  of  which  such  money  and  securities  shall  be  so 
deposited.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  the  comptroller  shall  cause  to 
be  posted  upon  a  bulletin  to  be  maintained  by  him  in  his  office  in  a  place 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  at  noon  of  the  succeeding  Friday  the  name  of 
the  applicant  and  whether  individual  or  partnership,  and  the  proposed  business 
address  designated  in  the  application.  After  notice  of  the  application  shall 
have  been  so  posted  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  he  may  in  his  discretion  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  application.  In  the  event  of  his  approval  he  shall 
accept  the  money,  securities  and  bond,  if  there  be  one,  and  hold  them  for  the 
purposes  herein  set  forth,  and  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing  the  applicant 
to  carry  on  the  aforesaid  business  at  the  place  designated  in  the  application 
and  to  be  specified  in  the  license  certificate.  For  such  license  the  licensee 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars.  Such  license  shall  not  be  transferred  or 
assigned.  It  shall  not  authorize  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  place 
other  than  that  described  in  the  license  certificate,  except  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  comptroller.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  license 
certificate  issued  by  the  comptroller  pursuant  to  this  article  the  licensee 
named  therein  shall  cause  such  license  certificate  to  be  posted  and  at  all 
times  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  place  of  business  for  which  it  is  issued, 
so  that  all  persons  visiting  such  place  may  readily  see  the  same.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  partnership  holding  such  license  certificate  to 
post  such  certificate  or  to  permit  such  certificate  to  be  posted  upon  premises 
other  than  those  designated  therein  or  to  which  it  has  been  transferred  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  knowingly  to  deface  or  destroy  any 
such  license  certificate.  If  it  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
comptroller  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  by  him  prescribed,  that 
an  unexpired  license  certificate  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  article  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  holder, 
the  comptroller  shall  issue  a  duplicate  license  therefor.  The  money  and 
securities  deposited  with  the  comptroller  as  herein  provided  and  the  money 
which  in  case  of  default  shall  be  paid  on  the  aforesaid  bond  by  any  applicant 
or  the  surety  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
depositors  of  the  licensee  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  deliver  money  to  such 
licensee  for  transmission  to  another,  and  such  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  absolute  preference  as  to  such  money  or  securities,  over  all  general 
creditors  of  the  licensee.  Such  money  and  securities  shall  in  the  event  of  the 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  licensee  be  delivered  by  the  comptroller  on 
the  order  or  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  the  assignee, 
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receiver  or  trustee  of  the  licensee  designated  in  such  order  or  judgment.  The 
comptroller  shall  keep  a  book  or  books  in  which  the  licenses  granted  and  the 
bonds  filed  shall  be  entered  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  license,  the  name  or  names  of  the  principals, 
the  place  where  the  business  licensed  is  to  be  transacted  and  the  name  of 
the  surety  company  upon  the  bond  filed,  and  the  amount  of  all  moneys  and 
a  description  of  all  securities  deposited,  which  record  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  The  comptroller  shall  cause  to  be  printed  annually  on  the  first 
day  of  January  and  distributed  upon  application,  a  list  of  all  licenses  granted 
and  remaining  unrevoked.  The  comptroller  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  over 
to  each  such  licensee  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  interest  upon  any  moneys 
or  securities  deposited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

§  27.  Penalties  for  conducting  business  without  license^  et  cetera. —  Any 
person  or  partnership  carrying  on  the  business  specified  in  section  twenty-five 
of  this  article  without  having  obtained  from  the  comptroller  a  license  there- 
for, or  who  shall  carry  on  such  business  after  the  revocation  of  a  license  to 
carry  on  such  business,  or  who,  without  such  license  shall,  on  any  sign,  letter- 
head, advertisement  or  publication  of  any  kind  use  the  word  "banking"  or 
"banker"  or  any  equivalent  term,  in  any  language,  in  connection  with  any 
business  whatsoever,  or  who  shall  fail  to  display  the  license  certificate  as 
provided  in  section  twenty-five  hereof,  or  who  shall  fail  to  keep  books  of 
account  or  to  make  the  reports  as  herein  provided,  or  any  person  or  partner- 
ship not  having  a  license  who  shall  advertise  or  puiblish  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, either  orally  or  in  writing,  any  statement  intended  to  convey  or 
actually  conveying  the  idea  or  impression  that  such  licensee  is  in  any  way 
under  the  supervision  of  this  state  or  of  any  officer  thereof,  or  that  this  state 
or  any  officer  thereof  has  passed  in  any  way  whatsoever  upon  the  responsibility, 
solvency  or  qualifications  of  such  licensee  to  engage  in  such  business,  or  that 
this  state  or  any  officer  thereof  has  examined  any  accounts  of  said  licensee 
or  has  in  any  way  certified  that  such  licensee  is  in  any  way  a  fit  person  to 
carry  on  such  business,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  28.  Perjury. —  Any  person  who  in  any  application  for  a  license  pres^ted 
to  the  comptroller,  or  in  any  report  made  under  this  article,  or  on  any  ex- 
anUnation  or  inquiry  pursuant  to  section  twenty-nine-e  hereof,  shall  swear 
falsely  as  to  the  [amotint]  nature  or  value  of  [the]  his  assets,  or  the  amount 
of  his  liabilities  [of  the  applicant  or  as  to  the  amounit  of  the  assets  or  liabil- 
ities of  a  licensee]  or  in  any  other  particular,  [or]  and  any  person  who  in 
any  affidavit  made  under  section  twenty-nine-d  of  this  article  shall  swear 
falsely  as  to  any  fact  therein  stated,  is  guilty  of  perjury. 

i  29-a.  Discharge  and  renewal  of  bonds,  subsitution  of  securities,  et  cetera. 
—  The  surety  in  a  bond  given  pursuant  to  this  article  may  give  notice  to  the 
comptroller  in  writing  requesting  to  be  released  from  responsibility  on  ac- 
count of  any  future  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond,  and  that  the  principal 
in  the  bond  be  required  to  give  a  new  surety,  and  thereupon  the  comptroller 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  directed  to  the  principal  upon  said  bond  at  the 
place  designated  1^  him  for  the  transaction  of  business  requiring  him  within 
ten  days  from  a  day  therein  specified  to  file  a  new  bond  in  the  form  required 
therein  with  a  new  surety,  approved  by  the  comptroller,  or  money  or  securities 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  upon  the  filing  of  such  new  bond  or  such  money  or  securi- 
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ties  in  lieu  thereof  within  the  time  specifiedi  but  not  before,  the  surety  upon 
the  old  bond  shall  be  discharged  from  liability  upon  the  bond  given  by  it 
for  any  subsequent  act  or  default  of  the  principal.  Whenever  money  or 
securities  are  deposited  with  the  comptroller  pursuant  to  this  article,  he  may 
in  his  discretion  permit  the  substitution  of  securities  for  money,  or  of  money 
for  securities,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  of  money  or  securities  for  any  bond,  or 
of  a  bond  for  money  or  securities  deposited  (other  than  the  money  or 
securities  [of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars]  which  the  licensee  is  required 
by  section  twenty-five  hereof  to  keep  at  all  times  on  deposit  with  the  comp- 
troller), or  the  withdrawal  of  securities  deposited  and  the  substitution  of 
others  of  equal  value  in  their  place,  and  if  the  total  value  of  securities  become 
substantially  impaired  he  shall  require  the  deposit  of  money  or  additional 
securities  sufficient  to  cover  the  impairment  in  value.  In  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  such  principal  to  file  a  new  bond  or  such  money  or  securities  in  lieu 
thereof,  or  to  deposit  money  or  additional  securities  to  cover  any  impairment 
of  value  of  securities  theretofore  deposited,  within  the  time  specified,  the 
comptroller  shall  forthwith  revoke  the  license  of  such  principal.  In  the  event 
that  the  licensee  shall  at  any  time  discontinue  the  business  license  or  with 
respect  to  which  a  bond  shall  have  been  filed  or  money  or  securities  shall  have 
been  deposited  pursuant  to  this  article,  the  comptroller  on  the  order  or  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  cancel  the  bond  filed  by  the 
licensee  and  return  to  the  licensee  all  moneys  and  securities  deposited. 

§  29-d.  Exceptions. —  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  (1)  to  any 
corporation  or  "  individual  banker  "  authorized  to  do  business  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  banking  law,  nor  to  any  association  organized  under  the  national 
banking  act;  nor  (2)  to  any  hotel-keeper  who  shall  receive  money  for  safe- 
keeping from  a  guest;  nor  (3)  to  any  express  company  having  contracts  with 
railroad  companies  for  the  operation  of  an  express  service  upon  the  lines  of 
such  railroad  companies  [or]  nor  to  any  telegraph  company  receiving  money 
for  transmission;  nor  (4)  to  any  individual  or  partnership  receiving  money 
on  deposit  for  safe-keeping  or  for  transmission  to  others,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  where  the  average  amount  of  each  sum  received  on  deposit,  or  for 
transmission,  such  individual  or  partnership  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  affidavit  herein- 
after specified,  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  proof  of  which 
fact  by  affidavit  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comptroller  shall  be  made  by  the 
individual  or  a  member  of  the  partnership  seeking  exemption  hereunder, 
whenever  thereunto  requested  by  the  comptroller;  nor  (5)  to  any  individual 
or  partnership  who  would  otherwise  be  required  to  comply  with  section 
twenty-five  of  this  article  who  shall  file  with  the  comptroller  a  bond 
in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  approved  by  the  comptroller 
as  to  form  and  sufficiency,  for  the  purpose  and  conditioned  as  in  said  section 
prescribed,  where  the  business  is  conducted  in  a  city  having  a  population  of 
one  million  or  over  and  if  conducted  elsewhere  in  the  state  such  bond  shall 
be  in  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars;  or  in  lieu  thereof  money  or  securities 
approved  by  the  comptroller  of  the  same  amount.  The  provisions  of  section 
twenty-nine-a  shall  be  applicable  to  such  bond,  or  deposit  of  money  or 
securities. 
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§  29  e.  [Construction  of  this  article. —  Nothing  in  this  article  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  comptroller  to  make  any  inquiry  or  examina- 
tion as  to  the  responsibility  or  solvency  of  any  applicant  for  a  license  or  of 
any  licensee  hereunder.]  Examination  by  comptroller;  penalty  for  interfer- 
ence therevoith;  proceedings  by  attorney-general,  1.  Whenever  the  comptroller 
shall  deem  it  expedient^  he  may,  either  personally  or  by  one  of  his  deputies, 
or  by  examiners  appointed  by  himy  examine  every  applicant  for  a  license  or 
any  licensee  hereunder  vHth  respect  to  the  nature  and  value  of  his  assets,  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  are  invested,  the  amount  and  character  of  hia  lia- 
bilities, and  the  conditions  under  which  his  business  is  conducted.  For  the 
purposes  of  such  exanUnation  the  comptroller,  his  deputies  and  examiner^ 
shall  have  free  access  to  the  vaults,  safes,  books,  papers  and  securities  of 
such  applicant  or  licensee,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  examine  the  same  and 
to  make-  inventories,  statements  of  accounts  and  transcripts  from  such  books 
and  papers.  The  person  making  such  examination  may  summon  said  applicant 
or  licensee,  and  any  other  witnesses  who  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  examine 
them  under  oath  with  respect  to  the  matters  aforesaid,  and  for  that  purpose 
may  administer  oaths.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  conducting  such 
examination  to  file  the  testimony  taken,  together  with  sttch  inventories,  state- 
ments of  account  and  transcripts,  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller. 

2.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  appear  and  testify  when 
so  required,  or  who  shall  interfere  with  or  obstruct  such  examination,  or  pre- 
vent access  to  the  aforesaid  vaults,  safes,  books,  papers  and  securities,  or  fail 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  the  person  making  such  examination,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdem^nor. 

3.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  lioeneee  hereunder  is  insolvent  or 
that  the  condition  of  the  bu^ness  conducted  by  him  is  such  as  to  render  its 
continuance  hazardous,  or  that  such  licensee  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  hereof,  the  comptroller  shall  report  the  facts  to'  the  attorney- 
general,  who  shall  thereupon  institute  an  action  in  the  supreme  court  to  wind 
up  the  business  so  licensed  and  to  restrain  the  licensee  from  conducting  the 
same,  and  in  such  action  the  court  may  appoint  a  temporary  receiver  to 
enforce  the  bond  given  under  section  twenty-five  hereof,  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  and  effects  of  the  licensee,  to  convert  them  into  money,  and  to 
hold  the  same  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  court. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved,  June  21. 


An  Act  to  amend  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  public  buildings  and  grounds 
belonging  to  Erie  county  and  the  city  of  Buffalo,"  in  relation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  regular  employees. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  the  public  buildings  and 
grounds  belonging  to  Erie  county  and  the  city  of  Buffalo,"  as  amended  by 
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chapter  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  is  herel^ 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  4.  All  expenses  incurred  for  the  alteration,  repairing,  warming,  lighting, 
cleaning,  protection  and  care  of  said  hall,  and  for  the  improvement,  care  and 
protection  of  the  grounds  for  the  site  thereof,  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  county  of  Erie,  and  all  appropriations  therefor, 
shall  be  paid  to  said  trustees  and  be  disbursed  by  them  for  such  pur- 
poses. They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  superintendent  and 
engineer,  who  shall  be  removed  only  upon  written  charges  sustained  by 
a  majority  of  the  trustees,  after  a  hearing;  also,  to  employ  such  other 
servants  and  workmen  as  may  be  necessary,  and  discharge  the  same  at 
pleasure;  to  make  such  repairs  and  refurnishings  in  and  about  such  build- 
ings and  grounds  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  proper;  and  to  defray 
all  incidental  expenses  for  the  care  and  management  thereof;  to  make 
such  ordinances  and  regulations  for  the  protection  and  care  of  said  hall  and 
grounds,  and  the  prohibition  of  nuisances  in  said  building  and  upon  said 
grounds  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  posted  in  said  hall  and  upon  said  grounds,  and  they  may  prescribe  a 
penalty,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  for  any  violation  thereof,  in  addition  to 
the  damages  incurred  by  said  act,  and  may  summarily  enforce  the  same 
before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  offenses  for  the  violation  of  ordinances 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
ordinances  are  enforced,  or  they  may  maintain  an  action  therefor  as  such 
trustees.  They  shall  yearly  ascertain  the  amount  required  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  county, 
and  to  the  common  council  of  said  city.  Tl»ey  shall  yearly  make  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  said  county,  and  to  the  common  council  of  said  city, 
a  detailed  report  of  the  money  disbursed  by  them  during  the  year  preceding. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Iboard  of  supervisors  of  said  county,  and  the 
common  council  of  said  city,  to  provide  in  equal  proportion  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  place  the  same  in  the  treasury 
of  said  city  and  county,  respectively,  subject  to  the  order  of  said  trustees  for 
such  purpose.  But  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  may  reimburse  themselves  for  the  necessary  expenses  actually 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  All  persona  regularly  employed  hy 
said  trustees  shall  be  paid  semi-monthly, 

$  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  23,  1911. 


An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  false  or  misleading  information 
as  to  tickets,  voyages  or  vessels. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty tthree  of  chapter  eighty -eiglit  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws/'  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

$  1563.  Advertising  as  agent,  without  written  authorization;  false  or  mis- 
leading information. —  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  passage 
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ticket  or  any  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  any  right,  either  abso- 
lutely or  upon  any  condition  or  contingency,  to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon 
any  vessel,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  shall  hold  himself  out  to  be 
or  advertise  himself  in  any  way  as  the  agent  of  the  owner  or  consignees  of  such 
vessel  or  line,  unless  he  has  received  authority  in  writing  therefor,  specifying 
the  name  of  the  company,  line  or  vessel  for  which  he  is  authorized  to  act  as 
agent  and  the  city,  town  or  village,  together  with  the  street,  and  the 
street  number  in  which  his  office  is  kept  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  and 
unless  such  written  authorization  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  such  office. 
Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  passage  tickets  on 
board  any  such  vessel  or  to  the  offices  of  the  actual  owners  or  consignees  of 
such  vessel.  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  or  holding  himself 
out  M  being  authorized  to  sell  any  such  passage  ticket  or  instrument  giving 
or  purporting  to  give  any  such  right  to  passage  or  conveyance  shall  give  or 
cause  to  he  given  any  false  or  misleading  information  or  shall  print,  publish, 
distribute  or  circulate  or  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  distributed  or  cir- 
culated any  false  or  misleading  advertisement,  circular,  circular  letter*, 
pamphlet,  card,  hand-bill  or  other  printed  paper  or  notice  in  regard  to  said 
passage,  ticket  or  instrument  or  the  passage  or  voyage  to  which  it  entitles  or 
purports  to  entitle  its  owner,  purchaser  or  holder  or  line  over  which,  or  th^ 
vessel  for  which  such  passage  is  sold  or  offered  or  as  to  his  agency  for  such 
line  or  vessel. 

$  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Approved,  June  23. 


An  Act  to  amend  the  lien  law,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  persons  furnish- 
ing materials  and  labor  for  the  constmction  or  repair  of  public  buildings 
or  other  public  works. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  liens,  constituting  chapter  thirty-three  of  the 
consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  after  article  three 
thereof,  a  new  article,  to  be  article  three-a,  to  read  as  follows: 


PuBuc  Works;  Securing  Claims  for  Labor  and  Material 

Section  62.  Public  contracts;  laborers  and  materialmen  to  be  secured. 

63.  Lien  of  claimant  for  labor  or  material;  intervention  in  action. 

64.  Action  by  person  furnishing  labor  and  material. 

65.  Complaint;  notice  to  persons  interested. 

66.  Costs. 

i  62.  Public  contracts;  laborers  and  materialmen  to  be  secured. —  Wlienever, 
after  this  article  takes  effect,  any  person  enters  into  a  written  contract  with 
the  state  or  with  any  board,  commission  or  department  (thereof,  or  with  any 
municipal  corporation,  for  the  construction  of  any  public  building,  or  for 

*Thi8  act  was  repealed  by  chapter  873,  pawed  at  the  adjourned  session  in  September. 
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the  prosecution  and  completion  of  any  public  work,  or  for  repairs  upon  any 
public  building  or  public  work,  he  shall  be  required  before  commencing  such 
work  to  execute  a  bond  with  a  surety  company  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  as  surety,  in  an  amount  not  less  than  one-third  the 
contract  price  for  such  work,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract,  and  also  that  the  contractor  shall  promptly  make  payment  of  the 
sums  due  to  all  persons  supplying  labor  and  materials  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  provided  for  in  such  contract. 

§  63.  Lien  of  claimant  for  labor  or  material;  intervention  in  action.— Any 
person  who  furnishes  labor  or  materials  used  in  the  construction  or  repair  of 
any  public  building  or  in  any  public  work  above  specified,  payment  for  which 
is  not  made  when  due,  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  amount  secured  by  the  bond 
of  the  contractor  and  the  right  to  intervene,  and  be  made  a  party  in  any 
action  instituted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  or  by  the  municipal  corporation 
concerned,  upon  such  bond  and  have  his  rights  and  claims  adjudicated  in 
such  action,  and  judgment  rendered  thereon,  subject,  however,  .to  the  priority 
of  the  claim  and  judgment  of  the  state  or  of  the  municipal  corporation.  If 
the  full  amount  of  the  liability  of  the  surety  on  said  bond  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  all  such  claims  and  demands,  then,  after  paying  the 
full  amount  due  to  the  state  or  to  the  municipal  corporation  concerned,  the 
remainder  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  said  interveners. 

§  64.  Action  by  person  furnishing  labor  and  material — If  an  action  shall 
not  be  brought  by  the  state  or  by  the  municipal  corporation  concerned  upon 
such  bond  within  six  months  from  the  completion  and  final  settlement  of  said 
contract,  then  any  person  who  has  supplied  the  contractor  with  labor  or  ma- 
terials for  which  payment  has  not  been  made,  upon  application  therefor,  and 
upon  filing  an  affidavit  with  the  department  of  the  state  or  of  the  municipal 
corporation  under  the  direction  of  which  said  work  has  been  prosecuted,  that 
labor  or  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work  has  been  supplied  by  him 
and  that  payment  therefor  has  not  been  made,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
certified  copy  of  said  contract  and  bond,  upon  payment  of  the  reasonable 
expense  of  making  such  copy;  and  in  such  case,  he  shall  have  a  right  of 
action  upon  said  bond,  and  shall  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  bring  an 
action  thereon  in  the  supreme  court  in  the  name  of  the  state  or  of  the 
municipal  corporation,  in  the  district  in  which  said  contract  was  performed 
and  executed,  irrespective  of  the  amount  in  controversy,  for  his  use  and  bene- 
fit, against  said  contractor  and  his  sureties,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to 
final  judgment  and  execution.  Where  such  suit  is  instituted  by  any  of  such 
creditors  on  the  bond  of  the  contractor,  it  shall  not  be  commenced  imtil  after 
the  complete  performance  of  said  contract  and  final  settlement  thereof,  and 
shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  the  performance  and  final  settle- 
ment of  said  contract  and  not  later.  Any  number  of  claimants  for  labor  or 
material  may  unite  in  bringing  said  action.  Where  such  action  is  commenced 
by  a  creditor  or  by  creditors,  only  one  action  shall  be  brought,  and  any 
creditor  may  file  his  claim  in  such  action  and  -be  made  a  party  thereto  within 
one  year  from  the  completion  of  the  work  under  said  contract.  If  the  recovery 
upon  the  bond  should  be  found  inadequate  to  pay  the  respective  amounts 
found  due  to  all  said  creditors,  judgment  shall  be  given  to  each  creditor  pro 
rata  of  the  amount  of  his  recovery.    The  surety  on  said  bond  may  pay  into 
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court  for  distribution  among  aaid  claimants  and  creditors  the  full  amount 
of  the  surety's  liability,  to  wit,  the  penalty  named  in  the  bond,  less  any 
amount  which  said  surety  may  have  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  state  or  to 
the  municipal  corporation  concerned  by  reason  of  the  execution  of  said  bond, 
and  upon  so  paying,  the  surety  will  be  relieved  from  further  liability. 

i  65.  Complaint;  notice  to  persons  interested. —  In  all  suits  instituted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  shall  state  the  names 
and  residence  addresses  of  all  known  creditors  of  the  contractor  arising  out 
of  said  work.  A  notice  of  the  commencement  and  of  the  pendency  of  such 
action,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  court  may  direct,  shall  be  given  to 
all  such  known  creditors,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment and  pendency  of  such  action  shall  be  published  in  such  newspaper  or 
newspapers  as  the  court  shall  designate  as  most  likely  to  give  notice  to  any 
other  persons  having  such  claims  for  at  least  six  successive  weeks;  the  last 
publication  to  be  at  least  two  months  before  the  time  above  limited  for  inter- 
vening in  such  action  shall  expire. 

§  66.  Costs. —  Costs  shall  be  awarded  in  any  action  brought  as  herein  pro- 
vided in  the  discretion  of  the  court  as  provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure 
for  suits  in  equity. 

S  2.  Sections  five,  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-five,  forty- 
two  and  sixty  of  such  chapter  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  26. 


An  Act  to  amend  the  insurance  law,  in  relation  to  establishing  the  ofiice  of 
state  fire  marshal,  defining  his  powers  and  duties,  and  providing  for  his 
compensation  and  the  maintenance  of  his  ofilce. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasemhl^, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  insurance  corporations,  constituting  chapter 
twenty-eight  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein 
a  new  article,  to  be  article  ten-a  thereof,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  X-A. 

State  Futs  Marshal. 

Section  350.  Office  of  state  fire  marshal  estsblished;  appointment;  term; 
salary. 

351.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal. 

352.  Deputies. 

353.  Assistant  officers. 

354.  Duties  of  the  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  to  investigate 

the  cause  and  origin  of  all  fires. 

355.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal  and  assistants  to  inspect 

property. 

356.  Powers  of  state  fire  marshal,  deputies  and  assistants. 


CHAPTER  451. 
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Section  357.  Records. 

368.  Annual  report. 

369.  Witnesses. 

360.  Duties  of  district  attorney. 

361.  Ckimpensation  of  assistants. 

362.  Penalties. 

§  350.  Office  of  state  fire  marshal  established;  appointment;  term;  salary.— 
The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  is  hereby  established.  The  governor  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint,  within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall 
take  effect,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  a  suitable  person 
who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  state,  as  state  fire  marshal,  who  shall  hold  the 
office  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. The  office  of  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  be  located  in  the  capitol  in  the 
city  of  Albany.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
and  shall  be  paid,  in  addition,  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  shall  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiice 
of  state  fire  marshal,  the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  manner  provided  in  this  section.  The  state  fire  marshal  and  his 
deputies  shall  take  and  subscribe  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  the  constitutional  oath  within  fifteen  days  from  time  of  notice  of  their 
appointment  respectively. 

f  351.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  fire  marshal  to  enforce  all  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  state,  and  the  several  counties,  cities  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  except  in  cities  having  over  one  million  inhabitants,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  prevention  of  fires; 

2.  The  storage,  sale  or  use  of  combustibles  and  explosives; 

9.  The  installation  and  maintenande  of  automaftdc  or  other  fire-alarm 
systems  and  fire  extinguishing  equipment; 

4.  The  inspection  of  steam  boilers; 

5.  The  construction,  maintenance  and  regulation  of  fire  escapes; 

6.  The  means  and  adequacy  of  exit,  in  case  of  fire,  from  factories,  asylmns, 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  halls,  theaters,  amphitheaters  and  all  other  places 
in  which  numbers  of  persons  work,  live,  or  congregate  from  time  to  time  for 
any  purpose; 

7.  The  suppression  of  arson  and  investigation  of  the  cause,  orig^in  and 
circumstances  of  fires. 

§  352.  Deputies. —  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  appoint  a  first  deputy  firo 
marshal,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  second  deputy  fire  marshal  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  Each  such  deputy  shall  also  be  paid  his  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
state  fire  marshal  shall  also  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  other  clerks  and 
assistants  as  shall  be  needed  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  or  his  inability  from  any 
cause  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  such  duties  shall  devolve  upon 
the  first  deputy  state  fire  marshal;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  state 
fire  marshal  and  the  first  deputy  state  fire  marshal,  or  their  inability  from 
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any  cause  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  their  office,  such  duties  and 
powers  shall  devolve  upon  the  second  deputy  state  fire  marshal. 

S  353.  Assistant  officers. —  All  municipal  fire  marshals  in  those  municipali- 
ties having  such  officers,  and,  where  no  such  officer  exists,  the  chief  of  ^he 
file  department  of  every  incorporated  city  or  village  in  which  a  fire  depart- 
ment is  established,  the  president  or  like  senior  officer  of  each  incorporated 
village  in  which  no  fire  department  exists,  and  the  clerk  of  each  organised 
town  without  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  village  or  city,  shall  be,  by- 
virtue  of  such  office  so  held  by  them,  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  and 
subject  to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  this  article  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  directions  of  the  state  fire  marshal  in  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  hereof. 

Immediately  upon  taking  office  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  prepare  instruc- 
tions to  the  assistants  designated  herein  and  forms  for  their  use  in  the  reports 
required  by  this  article  and  cause  them  to  be  printed  and  sent,  together  with 
a  copy  of  this  article,  to  each  such  officer  located  in  this  state. 

§  354.  Duties  of  the  assistants  to  tbe  state  fire  marshal  to  investigate  the 
cause  and  origin  of  all  fires. —  The  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  as 
defined  in  the  preceding  section  shall  investigate  the  cause,  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  every  fire  occurring  in  any  city,  village  or  town  in  this  state  by 
which  property  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
determine  whether  the  fire  was  the  result  of  carelessness  or  design.  Such 
investigation  shall  be  begun  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  fire 
by  the  assistant  in  whose  territory  such  fire  has  occurred,  and  if  it  appears 
to  the  officer  making  such  investigation  that  such  fire  is  of  suspicious  origin, 
the  state  fire  marshal  shall  be  immediately  notified  of  such  fact.  Every 
fire  occurring  in  this  state  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  state  fire 
marshal  within  thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  same  by  the  officer 
designated  in  section  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  this  article  in  whose 
jurisdiction  such  fire  has  occurred;  such  report  shall  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  fire  marshal  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  all  facts 
relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  such  fire  that  can  be  ascertained,  the 
extent  of  damage  thereof  and  the  insurance  upon  such  property,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required. 

§  355.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal  and  assistants  to  inspect  property. — 
The  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
person  or  whenever  he  or  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  shall  inspect  all 
buildings  and  premises  within  their  jurisdiction.  Whenever  any  of  said 
officers  shall  find  any  building  or  other  structure  which,  for  want  of  repairs, 
lack  of  or  insufficient  fire  escapes,  automatic  or  other  fire  alarm  apparatus 
or  fire  extinguishing  equipment,  or  by  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated  condition 
or  for  any  other  cause,  is  especially  liable  to  fire  and  which  is  so  situated 
as  to  endanger  other  property,  and  whenever  such  officer  shall  find  in  any 
building  combustible  or  explosive  matter  or  inflammable  conditions  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  such  buildings  he  or  they  shall  order  the  same  to  be 
removed  or  remedied,  and  such  order  shall  forthwith  be  complied  with  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  such  premises  or  buildings.  If  such  order  is  made  by 
any  deputy  or  assistant  to  the  state  fire  marshal  such  owner  or  occupant 
may,  within  twenty-four  hours,  appeal  to  the  state  fire  marshal,  who  shall, 
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within  ten  days,  review  such  order  and  file  his  decision  thereon,  and  unless  by 
his  authority  the  order  is  revoked  or  modified  it  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  be  obeyed  by  such  own^r  or  occupant. 

Any  owner  or  occupant  failing  to  comply  with  such  order  within  ten  days 
after  said  appeal  shall  have  been  determined,  or,  if  no  appeal  is  taken,  then 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  the  said  order,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  thereafter.  The  service  of  any 
such  order  shall  be  made  upon  the  occupant  of  the  premises  to  whom  it  is 
directed  by  either  delivering  a  true  copy  of  same  to  such  occupant  personally 
or  by  delivering  the  same  to  and  leaving  it  with  any  person  in  charge  of 
the  premises,  or  in  case  no  such  person  is  found  upon  the  premises  by 
affixing  a  copy  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  door  to  the  entrance 
of  the  said  premises;  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  serve  such  an  order 
upon  the  owner  of  premises,  such  order  may  be  served  either  by  delivering 
to  and  leaving  with  the  said  person  a  true  copy  of  the  said  order,  or,  if  such 
owner  is  absent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer  making  the  order,  by 
mailing  such  copy  to  the  owner's  last  known  post-office  address. 

The  {.enalty  herein  provided  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  in  any 
court  of  the  county  where  such  property  is  located,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  fire  marshal  or  any  of  his 
assistants  herein  designated,  by  the  legally  constituted  law  officer  of  the  city, 
village  or  town  where  such  property  is  located  or  iby  an  attorney  specially 
designated  therefor  by  the  attorney-general. 

The  state  fire  marshal  shall  also  cause  to  be  inspected  all  boilers  in 
buildings  and  all  other  places  where  same  are  used  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  except  where  a  certificate  has  been  filed  certifying  that  such  boilers 
have  been  inspected  by  a  duly  authorized  insurance  company.  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  shall  be  charged  the  owner  or  lessee  of  such  boiler  inspected  by  the 
inspector  of  the  office  of  the  state  fire  marshal. 

§  356.  Powers  of  state  fire  marshal,  deputies  and  assistants. —  The  state 
fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  may,  in  addition  to  the  investigation  made  by  any 
of  his  assistants,  at  any  time  investigate  as  to  the  origin  or  circumstances 
of  any  fire  occurring  in  this  state.  The  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  and 
assistants  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  them  to 
attend  before  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  to  testify  in  relation  to  any  matter 
which  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion, and  may  require  the  production  of  any  book,  paper  or  document  deemed 
pertinent  or  necessary  to  the  inquiry,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  to  any  person  appearing  as  a  witness  before  them; 
such  examination  may  be  public  or  private  as  the  officers  conducting  the 
investigation  may  determine. 

No  person  shall  <be  excused  from  attending  before  the  said  fire  marshal  or 
any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  when  summoned  so  to  attend,  nor,  when  ordered 
BO  to  do,  »hall  they  be  excused  from  testifying  or  producing  any  books,  papers 
or  documents  before  such  officer  upon  any  investigation,  proceeding  or  inquiry 
instituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  upon  the  ground  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  testimony  or  the  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required 
of  him  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  a  penalty  or 
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forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  may  have  been  required  so  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be 
received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding;  if,  after 
any  such  examination  of  witness  or  any  investigation,  the  state  fire  marshal 
or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  such  fire  indicate  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  he  shall  present 
the  testimony  taken  on  such  examination,  together  with  any  other  data  in 
his  possession  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county,  with  the  request 
that  he  institute  such  criminal  proceedings  as  such  testimony  or  data  may 
warrant. 

The  state  fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  or  any  of  his  assistants  may  at  all 
reasonable  hours  enter  any  building  or  premises  within  his  jurisdiction  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  he  or  they  may  deem  necessary  to  be  made. 

§  357.  Records. —  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  record  of 
all  fires  occurring  in  this  state  and  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  same, 
including  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  such  fires  and  the  damage  caused 
thereby,  and  whether  such  losses  were  covered  by  insurance  and,  if  so,  in  what 
amount.  Such  record  shall  be  made  daily  from  the  reports  made  to  him  by 
his  assistants  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  All  such  records  shall  be 
public,  except  any  testimony  taken  in  any  investigation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  which  the  state  fire  marshal  in  his  discretion  may 
withhold  from  the  public. 

§  358.  Annual  report — The  state  fire  marshal  shall  annually,  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  legislature  a  full  report  of 
his  proceedings  under  this  article  and  such  statistics  as  he  may  wish  to  in- 
clude tlierein;  he  shall  also  recommend  any  amendments  to  the  law  which 
in  his  judgment  shall  be  desirable. 

I  359.  Witnesses. —  Any  witness  who  refuses  to  obey  a  summons  of  the 
htate  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  or  who  refuses  to  be  sworn  or  to 
testify.,  or  who  disobeys  any  lawful  order  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his  depu- 
ties or  assistants  in  relation  to  any  investigation  instituted  by  him  or  them, 
or  who  fails  or  refuses  to  produce  any  book,  paper  or  document  touching  any 
matter  under  investigation  or  examination,  or  who  is  guilty  of  any  con- 
temptuous act  after  being  summoned  to  appear  before  him,  or  either  of  them, 
to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  any  matter  or  subject  under  examination  or 
investigation  as  aforesaid,  may  be  punished  as  for  contempt  of  court. 

§  360.  Duties  of  district  attorney. —  The  district  attorney  of  any  county 
upon  request  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  shall  assist 
such  officers  upon  an  investigation  of  any  fire  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  of 
suspicious  orifrin. 

§  361.  Compensation  of  assistants.—  Except  in  cities  having  over  seventy- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  all  assistants  of  the  state  fire  marshal  not  receiv- 
ing a  salary  from  the  state  of  New  York  shall  receive,  upon  the  audit  of  the 
state  fire  marshal,  fifty  cents  for  each  report  of  each  separate  fire  reported 
to  the  state  fire  marshal  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  in  addition 
there  shall  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  the  fire  departments,  or  to  the  president 
or  like  senior  officer  of  each  incorporated  village  in  which  no  paid  fire 
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dex^artment  exists,  or  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  organized  town  without  the 
liinitb  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  whose  duty  it  shall  have  been  to 
vnake  and  who  actually  made  the  investigation,  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents  for 
each  mile  travelled  to  the  place  of  fire,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  state 
fire  marshal,  where  an  investigation  has  been  had  a  sum  not  to  exceed  two 
dollars  for  each  day's  service  spent  in  such  investigation. 

§  362.  Penalties. —  All  penalties,  fees  or  forfeitures  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  cities  having  more  than  one  million  in- 
habitants, which  maintains  a  municipal  fire  marshal  except  that  such  munici- 
pal fire  marshal  shall  prepare  and  forward  such  reports  as  to  fires,  et  cetera, 
which  the  state  fire  marshal  may  require. 

S  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  26 

CHAPTER  488. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  relating  to  executions  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary, 
income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  of  a  judgment  debtor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  'Sew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1391.  In  addition  to  the  exemptions,  allowed  by  the  last  section,  neces- 
sary household  furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional  instruments, 
furniture  and  library,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  doHars, 
together  with  the  necessary  food  for  the  team,  for  ninety  days,  are  exempt 
from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  when  owned  by  a  person,  being 
a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides,  except  where  the 
execution  is  issued,  upon  a  judgment,  recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more 
demands,  either  for  work  performed  in  the  family  as  a  domestic  or  for  the 
purchase  money,  of  one  or  more  articles,  exempt  as  prescribed  in  this  or  the 
last  section.  Where  a  judgment  has  been  recovered,  and  where  an  execution 
issued  upon  said  judgment  has  been  returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied, 
and  where  any  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or 
profits  are  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor  or  shall  thereafter  become 
due  and  owing  to  him,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  dollars  or  more  per  week, 
[and  where  no  execution  issued  as  hereafter  provided  for  in  this  section  is 
unsatisfied  and  outstanding  against  said  judgment  debtor,]  the  judgment 
creditor  may  apply  to  the  court  in  which  said  judgment  was  recovered  or  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same  without  notice  to  the  judgment  debtor 
and  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  facts  by  affidavits  or  otherwise,  the 
court,  if  a  court  not  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice  thereof,  must  issue,  or 
if  a  court  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice,  must  grant  an  order  direct- 
ing that  an  execution  issue  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income 
from  trust  funds  or  profits  of  said  judgment  debtor,  and  on  presentation  of 
such  execution  by  the  officer  to  whom  delivered  for  collection  to  the  person 
or  persons  from  whom  such  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust 
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funds  or  profits  are  due  and  owing,  or  may  thereafter  become  due  and 
owing  to  the  judgment  debtor,  said  execution  shall  become  a  lien  and  a  con- 
tinuing levy  upon  the  wages,  earnings,  debts,  salary',  income  from  trust 
funds  or  profits  due  or  to  become  due  to  said  judgment  debtor  to  the  amount 
specified  therein  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum  thereof,  and  said  levy 
bhall  be  a  continuing  levy  until  said  execution  and  the  expenses  thereof  are 
fully  satisfied  and  paid  or  until  modified  as  hereinafter  provided  [.]  hut 
only  one  execution  against  the  icagea,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from 
trust  funds  or  profits  of  said  judgment  debtor  shall  be  satisfied  at  one  time 
and  where  more  than  one  execution  has  been  issued  or  shall  be  issued  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  against  the  same  judgment  debtor,  they 
shall  be  satisfied  in  the  order  of  priority  in  which  such  ejpecutions  are  pre- 
sented to  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  such  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary, 
income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  are  due  and  owing.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  person  or  corporation,  municipal  or  otherwise,  to  whom  said  execu- 
tion shall  be  presented,  and  who  shall  at  such  time  be  indebted  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor,  named  in  such  execution,  or  who  shall  become  indebted  to  such 
judgment  debtor  in  the  future,  and  while  said  execution  shall  remain  a  lien 
upon  said  indebtedness  to  pay  over  to  the  officer  presenting  the  same,  such 
amount  of  such  indebtedness  as  such  execution  shall  prescribe  until  said 
execution  shall  be  wholly  satisfied  and  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  any 
action  therefor  by  any  such  judgment  debtor.  If  such  person  or  corporation, 
municipal  or  otherwise,  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  presented  shall  fail, 
or  refuse  to  pay  over  to  said  officer  presenting  said  execution,  the  percentage 
of  said  indebtedness,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  therefor  by  the  judgment 
creditor  named  in  such  execution,  and  the  amount  so  recovered  by  such 
judgment  creditor  shall  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  said  execution. 
Either  party  may  apply  at  any  time  to  the  court  from  which  such  execution 
shall  issue  or  to  any  judge  or  justice  issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  county 
judge  of  the  county,  and  in  any  county  where  there  is  no  county  judge,  to  any 
justice  of  the  city  court  upon  such  notice  to  the  other  party  as  such  court, 
judge,  or  justice  shall  direct  for  a  modification  of  said  execution,  and  upon 
such  hearing  the  said  court,  judge  or  justice  may  make  such  modification  of 
the  said  execution  as  shall  be  deemed  just,  and  such  execution  as  so  modified 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  or  until 
further  modified  as  herein  provided. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved  June  27. 

CHAPTER  491.« 

An  Act  to  amend  the  highway  law,  in  relation  to  motor  vehicles. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  caption  of  section  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  included 
in  the  schedule  of  sections  to  article  eleven  of  chapter  thirty  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  highways,  consti- 
tuting chapter  twenty-five  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  inserted  therein  by 
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chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  [Registration]  License  of  (Hiauf- 
feurs;  renewals. 

§  2.  Sections  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  as  inserted  in  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  are  hereby  amended  to  read,  respect- 
ively, as  follows: 

§  281.  Definitions. —  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  as  used  in  this  article, 
except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided,  shall  include  all  vehicles  propelled 
by  any  power  other  than  muscular  power,  except  motor  bicycles,  motor  cycles, 
traction  engines,  road  rollers,  fire  wagons  and  engines,  police  patrol  wagons, 
ambulances  and  such  vehicles  as  run  only  upon  rails  or  tracks.  •  •  • 
The  term  "  chauffeur  "  shall  mean  any  person  operating  or  driving  a  motor 
vehicle,  as  an  employee  or  for  hire.    •    *  • 

I  289.  License  of  chanffenrs;  renewals. —  1.  License  of  chauffeurs.  Applica- 
tion for  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles,  as  a  chauffeur,  may  be  made,  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  secretary  of  state  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  upon 
blanks  prepared  under  his  authority.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  appoint 
examiners  and  cause  examinations  to  be  held  at  convenient  points  through- 
out the  state  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  the  applicant  in  such  numbers  and  forms 
as  the  secretary  of  state  shall  prescribe,  said  photograph  to  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  application  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  fee  provided  herein.  Before  such  a  license  is  granted  the  applicant  shall 
pass  such  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  as  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
require[,  and  no  license  shall  be  issued  until  the  secretary  of  state  or  his 
authorized  agent  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  proper  person  to  receive 
it].  No  chauffeur's  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  To  each  person  shall  be  assigned  some  distinguishing  number 
or  mark,  and  the  license  issued  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  determine;  it  may  contain  special  restrictions  and  limitations 
concerning  the  type  of  motor  power,  horse  power,  design  and  other  features 
of  the  motor  vehicles  which  the  licensee  may  operate;  it  shall  contain  the 
distinguishing  number  or  mark  assigned  to  the  licensee,  his  name,  place  of 
residence  and  address,  a  brief  description  of  the  licensee  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  and  the  photograph  of  the  licensee.  Such  distinctive  number 
or  mark  shall  be  of  a  distinctly  different  color  each  year  and  in  any  year 
shall  be  of  the  same  color  as  that  of  the  number  plates  issued  for  that  year. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  furnish  to  every  chauffeur  so  licensed  a  suitable 
metal  badge  with  the  distinguishing  number  or  mark  assigned  to  him  thereon 
without  extra  charge  therefor.  This  badge  shall  thereafter  be  worn  by  such 
cbauff^eur  c^fiwed  to  [pinned  upon]  his  clothing  in  a  conspicuous  place,  at 
all  times  while  he  is  operating  or  driving  a  motor  vehicle  upon  the  public 
highway.  Said  badge  shall  be  valid  only  during  the  term  of  the  license  of  the 
chauffeur  to  whom  it  is  issued  as  aforesaid.  Every  person  licensed  to  oper- 
ate motor  vehicles  as  aforesaid  shall  indorse  his  usual  signature  on  the 
margin  of  the  license,  in  the  space  provided  for  the  purpose,  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  said  license,  and  such  license  shall  not  be  valid  until  so 
indorsed.    Every  application  for  license  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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section  shall  be  sworn  to  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  five  dollars, 
two  dollara  of  which  ahall  he  for  hia  emmination  aforesaid  atid  three  dol- 
loTB  for  license  fee.  The  license  hereunder  granted  on  or  before  August  fir»t, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  shall  take  effect  on  that  date,  and  licenses  issued 
prior  to  January  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  shall  expire  on 
that  date.  The  fees  for  such  licenses  shall  be  one-half  of  the  annual  fees 
provided  herein. 

2.  Chauffeurs'  licensed  registration  book.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  an 
application,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  file  the  same  in  his  office, 
and  register  the  applicant  in  a  book  or  index  which  shall  be  kept  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  book  or  index  for  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  when  the  applicant  shall  have  passed  the  examination  provided  for  in 
the  preceding  section,  the  number  or  mark  assigned  to  such  applicant  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  such  applicant  has  passed  such  examination  shall 
be  noted  in  said  book  or  index. 

3.  Unauthorized  possession  or  use  of  license  or  badge.  No  chauffeur  hav- 
ing been  licensed  as  herein  provided  shall  voluntarily  permit  any  other  person 
to  possess  or  use  his  license  or  badge,  nor  shall  any  person  while  operating 
or  driving  a  motor  vehicle  use  or  possess  any  license  or  badge  belonging 
to  another  person,  or  a  fictitious  license  or  badge. 

4.  Unlicensed  chauffeurs  cannot  drive  motor  vehicle.  No  person  shall 
operate  or  drive  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  chauffeur  upon  a  public  highway  of 
this  state  after  the  first  day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  unless 
such  person  shall  have  complied  in  all  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section;  provided,  however,  that  a  nonresident  chauffeur,  who  has  registered 
under  provisions  of  law  of  the  foreign  country,  state,  territory  or  federal 
district  of  liis  residence  substantially  equivalent  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  exempt  from  license  under  this  section ;  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, he  shall  wear  the  badge  assigned  to  him  in  the  foreign  country,  state, 
territory  or  federal  district  of  his  residence  in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
section. 

5.  Renewal.  Such  license  shall  be  renewed  annually  upon  the  payment  of 
the  same  fee  as  provided  in  this  section  for  the  original  license,  such  renewal 
to  take  ^ect  on  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  year.  The  secretary  of 
state  may  refuse  to  issue  or  renew  a  license  if  he  deems  the  applicant  not  quali- 
fied to  receive  such  license,  hut  the  refusal  of  the  secretary  of  state  may  he 
reviewed  hy  writ  of  certiorari.  For  reneumls^to  take  effect  on  and  after 
February  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  the  fee  shall  he  two  dollars, 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved,  June  28. 

CHAPTER  532. 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  code  of  dTil  procedure,  in  relation  to  exemptions  and 

executions. 

The  People  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assenibly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  1301.  In  addition  to  the  exemptions,  allowed  by  the  last  section,  neces- 
sary household  furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional  instruments. 
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furniture  and  library,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
together  with  the  necessary  food  for  the  team,  for  ninety  days,  are  exempt 
from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  when  owned  by  a  person,  being 
a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides,  except  where  the 
execution  is  issued  upon  a  judgment,  recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more  de- 
mands,  either  for  work  performed  in  the  family  as  a  domestic  or  for  the 
purchase  money  of  one  or  more  articles,  exempt  as  prescribed  in  this  or 
the  last  section.  Where  a  judgment  has  been  recovered  and  where  an  exe- 
cution issued  upon  said  judgment  has  been  returned  wholly  or  partly  un- 
satisfied, and  where  any  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust 
funds  or  profits  are  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor  or  shall  there- 
after become  due  and  owing  to  him,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  dollars  or 
more  per  week,  [and  where  no  execution  issued  as  hereafter  provided  for  in 
this  section  is  unsatisfied  and  outstanding  against  said  judgment  debtor,] 
the  judgment  creditor  may  apply  to  the  court  in  which  said  judgment  was 
recovered  or  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same  without  notice  to  the 
judgment  debtor  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  facts  by  affidavits  or 
otherwise,  the  court,  if  a  court  not  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice  thereof,  must 
issue,  or  if  a  court  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice,  must  grant  an  order  directing 
that  an  execution  issue  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from 
trust  fimds  or  profits  of  said  judgment  debtor,  and  on  presentation  of  such  exe- 
cution by  the  officer  to  whom  delivered  for  collection  to  th^  person  or  persons 
from  whom  such  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or 
profits  are  due  and  owing,  or  may  thereafter  become  due  and  owing  to  the 
judgment  debtor,  said  execution  shall  become  a  lien  and  a  continuing  levy 
upon  the  wages,  earnings,  debts,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or  profits 
due  or  to  become  due  to  said  judgment  debtor  to  the  amount  specified  therein 
which  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum  thereof,  and  said  levy  shall  be  a  con- 
tinuing levy  until  said  execution  and  the  expenses  thereof  are  fully  satisfied 
and  paid  or  until  modified  as  hereinafter  provided [.],  hut  only  one  eweouticn 
against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  tmst  funds  or  profits 
of  said  judgment  debtor  shall  he  satisfied  at  one  time  and  where  more  than  one 
execution  has  been  issued  or  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  against  the  same  judgment  debtor,  they  shall  he  satisfied  in  the  order 
of  priority  in  which  such  executions  are  presented  to  the  person  or  persons 
from  whom  such  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or 
profits  are  due  and  owing.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  corporation, 
municipal  or  otherwise,  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  presented,  and  who 
shall  at  such  time  be  indebted  to  the  judgment  debtor  named  in  such  execu- 
tion, or  who  shall  become  indebted  to  such  judgment  debtor  in  the  future,  and 
while  said  execution  shall  remain  a  lien  upon  said  indebtedness  to  pay  over 
to  the  officer  presenting  the  same,  such  amount  of  such  indebtedness  as  such 
execution  shall  prescribe  until  said  execution  shall  be  wholly  satisfied  and 
such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  action  iherefor  by  any  such  judgment 
debtor.  If  such  person  or  corporation,  municipal  or  otherwise,  to  whom  said 
execution  shall  be  presented  shall  fail,  or  refuse  to  pay  over  to  said  officer 
presenting  said  execution,  the  percentage  of  said  indebtedness,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  an  action  therefor  by  the  judgment  creditor  named  in  such  execu- 
tion, and  the  amount  so  recovered  by  such  judgment  creditor  shall  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  said  execution.    Either  party  may  apply  at  any 
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time  to  the  court  from  which  such  execution  shall  iBsue,  or  to  any  judge  or 
justice  issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county,  and  in  any 
county  where  there  is  no  county  judge,  to  any  justice  of  the  city  court  upon 
such  notice  to  the  other  party  as  such  court,  judge,  or  justice  shall  direct  for 
a  modification  of  said  execution,  and  upon  such  hearing  the  said  court,  judge 
or  justice  may  make  such  modification  of  said  execution  as  shall  be  deemed 
just,  and  such  execution  as  so  modified  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  or  until  further  modified  as  herein  providecL 
This  section,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wages  and  salary ,  due  and  oioing  or  to  be- 
come  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor,  shall  not  apply  to  judgments  re- 
covered  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  and  any  execution  heretofore  issued  upon  such  judgments  pursuant  to 
an  order  heretofore  granted  under  this  section  shall,  when  this  act  takes  effect, 
cease  to  be  a  lien  and  continuing  levy  upon  wages  and  salary  thereafter  to 
become  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor. 

'  §  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Approved,  June  29. 

CHAPTER  540. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  soliciting  or  procniiiig  tlie  siix- 
render  of  tickets  of  immigrant  passengers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  cw  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  the  addition  thereto  of  a  section,  to  be  known  as  section  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  as  follows: 

§  1572.  Soliciting  the  surrender  of  tickets  a  misdemeanor.— Any  hotel, 
boarding-house,  lodging-house  or  restaurant  owner,  proprietor,  manager,  clerk 
or  other  employee  or  any  runner,  guide,  porter  or  solicitor  who  solicits  in  any 
manner  any  immigrant  or  steerage  passenger  inward  or  outward  bound,  having 
a  railroad  or  steamship  ticket,  order  or  other  instrument  entitling  or  pur- 
porting to  entitle  such  passenger  to  transportation  or  conveyance  on  any  rail- 
road or  steamship,  to  surrender  such  ticket,  order  or  other  instrument  to  such 
hotel,  boarding-house,  lodging-house  or  restaurant  owner,  proprietor,  manager 
or  other  employee  or  to  any  runner,  guide,  porter  or  solicitor  or  any  other 
person  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  any  such  immigrant  or  steerage  passenger 
in  any  such  hotel,  boarding-house,  lodging-house,  or  restaurant,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Approved,  June  29. 

CHAPTER  561. 

An  Act  to  create  a  commission  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  in  this 
state,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Asse^nbly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  commission  of  nine  members  is  hereby  created  consisting  of 
two  senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  three  members 
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of  the  assembly  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  four  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Such  commission  shall  investi- 
gate as  speedily  as  possible  the  existing  conditions  under  which  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  so-called  loft  buildings  and  otherwise  in  the  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  in  the  state,  including  in  such  investigation  matters  affecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  operatives  as  well  as  the  security  and  best  interests 
of  the  public,  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  structures  in  which  such 
manufacture  or  other  business  takes  place,  and  the  laws  and  ordinances  now 
r^ulating  their  erection,  maintenance  and  supervision,  to  the  end,  among 
other  things,  that  such  remedial  legislation  may  be  enacted  as  will  eliminate 
existing  peril  to  the  life  and  health  of  operatives  and  other  occupants  in  ex- 
isting or  new  structures,  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  oonununity. 
Such  commission  shall  also  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under 
which  manufacture  takes  place  in  other  cities  of  this  state  and  country,  and 
elsewhere,  if  it  shall  so  determine. 

I  2.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  elect  its  chairman  and  other 
officers,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and 
papers ;  to  employ  counsel,  a  secretary,  stenographers  and  all  necessary  clerical 
assistants;  and  shall  otherwise  have  all  the  powers  of  a  legislative  committee 
as  provided  by  the  legislative  law,  including  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  proceedings.  The  members  of  such  commission  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

§  3.  Such  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  together  with 
its  recommendations,  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

$  4.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  needed,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  payable  by  the  treasurer 
on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  on  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mission. The  commission  may  also  receive  and  expend  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  any  money  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription. 

S  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  30. 

CHAPTER  565. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  an  industrial 
directory  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Nov  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  three  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,*'  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section,  to  be  section  forty-nine,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  49.  Industrial  directory. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  prepare  annu- 
ally an  industrial  directory  for  all  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of 
one  thousand  or  more  according  to  the  last  preceding  federal  census  or  state 
enumeration.  Such  directory  shall  contain  information  regarding  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  for  manufacturing  in  every  such  city  or  village,  the 
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factories  established  therein,  hours  of  labor,  housing  conditions,  railroad  and 
water  connections,  water  power,  natural  resources,  wages  and  such  other  data 
regarding  social,  economic  and  industrial  conditions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commissioner  would  be  of  value  to  prospective  manufacturers,  and  their  em- 
ployees. If  a  city  is  divided  into  boroughs  the  directory  shall  contain  such 
information  as  to  each  borough. 

$  2.  This  act  shall  take  efTect  inunediately. 

(Approved,  June  30. 

CHAPTER  676. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  misrepresentation  in  regard 

to  employment 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  eighty-six  of  chapter  eighty -eight  of  the  laws  of  ninet4>en 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  '*An  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
the  addition  thereto  of  a  section,  to  be  known  as  section  nine  hundred  and 
fifty,  as  follows: 

§  950.  False  statements  in  regard  to  employment. —  Any  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation,  or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof,  who  makes  to  any 
person  furnishing  or  seeking  employment  any  statement  which  is  false,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  false,  in  regard  to  any  employment,  work  or  situation,  its 
nature,  location,  duration,  wages,  or  salary  attached  thereto,  or  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  said  employment,  work,  or  situation,  or  who  shall 
ofiTer  or  hold  himself  out  as  in  a  position  to  secure  or  furnish  employment 
without  having  an  order  therefor  or  such  employment  to  be  filled  or  shall 
misrepresent  any  other  material  matter  in  connection  with  said  employment, 
work,  or  situation,  and  by  reason  of  such  statement,  offer,  holding  out  or  mis- 
representation, any  person  shall  seek  the  employment,  work  or  situation,  in 
respect  to  which  such  statement,  offer,  holding  out  or  misrepresentation  was 
ii^ade,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  30. 


An  Act  to  amend  the  general  business  law,  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of 
persons  claiming  to  be  jiuthorixed  to  sell  transportation  tickets  or  orders. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembltfy 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  twenty  of  the  consolidated  laws,  as  enacted  by  chapter 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  150.  Licenses  to  sell  transportation  tickets  or  orders  for  transportation 
to  or  from  foreign  countries. —  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  other  than 
railroad  companies  [or  transatlantic  steamship  companies]  or  the 
agents   of   such    railroad   companies    or    steamship    companies   duly  ap- 
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pointed  in  writing,  shall  hereafter  engage  within  this  state  in  the 
sale  of  steamship  tickets  or  orders  for  transportation  to  or  from  foreign 
countries  or  shall  advertise  or  hold  themselves  out  as  authorized  or  entitled 
to  sell  such  steamship  tickets  or  orders  for  transportation  without  having  first 
procured  a  license  to  carry  on  such  business  from  the  comptroller.  Such 
license  shall  be  granted  on  an  application  designating  the  place  where  the 
business  for  which  a  license  is  sought  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  satisfactory  proof  by  affidavit  of  good  moral  character.  Such 
license  shall  be  granted  upon  the  payment  to  the  comptroller  of  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  shall  be  renewed  on  payment  of  a  like  fee  annually. 
Every  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  licensee,  a  designation  of  the  city, 
street  and  niunber  of  the  house  in  which  the  licensee  is  authorized  to  carry 
on  business,  and  the  number  and  date  of  sruch  license.  Such  license  shall  not 
be  transferred  or  assigned,  nor  authorize [,  the  transaction  of  business]  the 
licensee  or  his  agents  to  transact  business  or  to  advertise  or  hold  himself  or 
themselves  out  as  authorized  and  entitled  to  transact  such  business  at  any 
place  other  than  that  designated  in  the  license,  except  with  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  comptroller.  The  license  shall  run  to  the  first  day  of  September 
next  ensuing  the  date  thereof,  and  no  longer,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the 
comptroller. 

f  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Approved,  June  30. 

CHAPTER  626. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  personal  property  law,  relative  to  lenders  of  money  on 

salaries. 

The  I'eople  of  the  State  of  New  ^ork^  represented  in  tSenate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  forty-two  of  chapter  forty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  personal  property,  constituting 
chapter  forty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  42.  [Lenders  of  money  on  salaries  to  file  copies  of  agreement.] — Regulat- 
ing loans  of  money  on  salaries, — 1.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation 
or  company,  who  shall  after  [March  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,] 
the  passage  of  this  act,  make  to  any  employee  an  advance  of  money,  or  loan,  on 
account  of  salary  or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned  in  the  future  by  such  individual, 
upon  an  assignment  or  note  covering  such  loans  or  advances,  shall  not  acquire 
any  right  to  collect  or  attach  the  same  while  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
employer,  unless  such  note  or  assignment  is  dated  on  the  same  day  on  which 
such  loan  is  actually  made,  and  unless  within  a  period  of  three  days  after  [the 
execution  of  such  assignment  or  notes  and  the  making  of  such  loan  or  loans, 
the  party  making  such  loan  and  taking  such  assignment]  such  loan  and  assign- 
ment or  note  are  actually  made  the  party  making  such  loan  or  loans  and  taking 
such  assignment  or  notes  shall  have  filed  with  the  employer  or  employers  of 
the  individual  or  individuals  so  assigning  his  present  or  prospective  salary  or 
wages,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  such  agreement  or  assignment  or  notes 
under  which  the  claim  is  made.   The  day  of  making  a  loan  or  advance  within 
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the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  he  deemed  to  be  the  day  when  the  money  is  de- 
livered to  the  borrotoer,  and  the  subsequent  execution  of  an  instn^ment  by 
virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  time  of  the 
actual  making  of  such  loan  or  advance, 

2.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  brought 
by  the  holder  of  any  such  contract,  assignment  or  notes,  given  by  an  em- 
ployee for  moneys  loaned  on  account  of  salary  or  wages,  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  charge  in  any  manner  the  employer  or  employers,  unlesB  [it  shall  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that]  a  copy  of  such  agreement,  assignment 
or  notes,  together  with  a  notice  of  lien,  was  duly  filed  with  the  employer  or 
employers  of  the  person  making  such  agreement,  assignment  or  notes,  by  the 
person  or  persons,  corporation  or  company  making  said  loan  within  three 
days  after  the  said  loan  was  actually  made  and  the  said  agreement,  assign^ 
ment  or  notes  were  given  as  provided  in  the  previous  section. 

3.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  seeking  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  loaning  money  upon  security  of  an  assignment  of  salary  or  wages 
either  earned  or  to  be  earned  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next 
ensuing  the  passage  of  this  act,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  said 
person,  firm  or  corporation  has  its  place  of  business  or  transacts  business  a 
statement  under  oath  containing  the  nam^  and  residence  of  the  individual; 
or  in  case  of  a  firm,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  partners;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  officers  and  directors,  man- 
agers or  trustees  of  such  corporation;  and  the  place  or  places  where  said 
business  is  transacted  by  such  an  individual,  firm  or  corporation.  After  July 
the  first  newt  ensuing  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  loaning  money  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  act  without, 
prior  to  engaging  in  such  business,  filing  a  statement  as  provided  in  this  act. 

4.  The  several  county  clerks  of  this  state  shall  keep  an  alphabetical  index 
of  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations  filing  certificates  provided  for  herein,  and 
for  the  indexing  and  filing  of  such  certificates,  they  shaU  receive  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  A  copy  of  such  certificate,  duly  certified  to  by  the  county  clerk  in 
whose  office  the  same  was  filed,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  in  all  courts  of 
law  in  this  state  of  the  facts  therein  contained. 

6.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  person  shall  directly  or  indirecily  re- 
ceive or  accept  for  the  use  and  sale  of  his  personal  credit  or  for  making  any 
advance  or  loan  of  money,  either  wholly  or  partly  in  anticipation  of  salary 
or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned,  a  greater  sum  than  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  such  loan  or  advance,  either  as  a  bonus, 
interest  or  otherwise,  or  under  the  guise  of  a  charge  for  investigating  the 
status  of  a  person  applying  for  such  loan  or  advance,  drawing  of  papers  or 
other  service  in  connection  with  such  loan  or  advance,  except  such  charges  as 
are  now  permitted  by  section  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  chapter  twenty-five 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  known  as  the  "general  business 


6.  Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  director,  agent,  officer  or  member  thereof 
who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  assent  to 
such  violation,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved,  July  8. 
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CHAPTER  680. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  public  health  law,  relative  to  working  hours  in  phax*- 
macies  or  drug  stores. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasemhly, 
do  enact  09  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  chapter  forty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  public 
health,  constituting  chapter  forty-five  of  the  consolidated  laws/'  as  amended 
by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

I  236.  Working  hours  and  sleeping  apartments. — No  [pharmacist,  druggist,] 
apprentice  or  employee  in  any  pharmacy  or  drug  store  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  work  more  than  seventy  hours  a  week.  Nothing  in  this  section 
prohibits  working  six  hours  overtime  any  week  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  succeeding  week,  provided,  however,  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
hours  in  any  such  two  weeks  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  [forty]  thirtj/- 
two  hours.  [The  working  hours  per  day  shall  be  consecutive,  allowing  on** 
hour  for  each  meal.]  The  hours  shall  be  so  arranged  that  an  employee  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  at  least  one  full  day  off  in  two  consecutive 
weeks.  [This  paragraph  applies  to  cities  of  the  first  class.]  No  proprietor 
of  any  pharmacy  or  drug  store  shall  require  [or  permit]  any  clerk  to  sleep 
in  any  room  or  apartment  in  or  connected  with  such  store  that  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

f  2.  Subdivision  nine  of  section  two  hundred  and  forty  of  such  chapter,  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

9.  Any  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy  or  drug  store  [in  a  city  of  the  first  class] 
to  require  more  than  seventy  working  hours  a  week  in  other  arrangement 
than  that  permitted  by  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-six;  and  for  any  pro- 
prietor of  a  pharmacy  or  drug  store  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  same 
section  in  regard  to  sleeping  apartments. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  July  10. 

CHAPTER  637. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  bakeries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  section  syllabus  of  article  eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,''  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  110.  Hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectioneries. 

111.  [Drainage  and  plumbing  of  buildings  and  rooms  occupied  by 

bakeries.]  Definitions, 

112.  [Requirements  as  to  rooms,  furniture,  utensils  and  manufactured 

products.]    General  requirements. 
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Section  113.  [Wash-room  and  cloeeU;  sleeping  places.]  Maintenance, 
114.  Inspection  of  bakeries  [and  confectioneries]. 
(115.  Notice  requiring  alterations.] 
I  2.  Sections  one  hundred  and  eleven,  one  hundred  and  twelve,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-one  of  tne  consolidated  laws,"  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

I  111.  [Drainage  and  plvmUng  of  Iraildings  and  rooms  occupied  by 
bakeries.] — Definitions,  [All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread, 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  pie  or  cake  bakeries,  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary  condition  thereof, 
and  shall  be  constructed  with  air  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipe«, 
sufficient  to  insure  adequate  and  proper  ventilation.  Xo  cellar  or  basement 
shall  be  occupied  or  used  as  a  bakery,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  less 
than  eight  feet  in  height  which  was  used  for  a  bakery  on  the  second  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  need  not  be  altered  to  conform  to  the 
provision  with  respect  to  height  of  rooms.  Basements  or  cellars  used  as  con- 
fectionery and  ice  cream  manufacturing  shops  shall  be  not  less  than  seven 
feet  in  height;  except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  more  than  six  feet  in 
height  which  was  used  as  a  confectionery  or  ice  cream  manufacturing  shop 
before  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  need  not  be  altered  to  conform 
with  this  provision.]  All  buildings  or  rooms,  except  kitchens  in  hotels  and 
private  residences,  used  or  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  making,  preparing  or 
baking  bread,  biscuits,  pastry,  cakes,  doughnuts,  crullers  noodles,  macaroni 
or  spaghetti,  to  be  sold  or  consumed  on  or  off  the  premises,  shall  for  th^ 
purpose  of  this  act  be  deemed  bakeries.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  the  machinery,  safety  devices  and  sani- 
tary conditions  in  hotel  bakeries  that  he  has  with  respect  thereto  in  bakeries 
as  defined  by  this  chapter.  The  term  cellar  when  used  in  this  article  shall 
mean  a  room  or  part  of  a  building  which  is  more  than  one-half  its  height  be- 
low the  level  of  the  curb  or  ground  adjoining  the  building  {excluding  area- 
ways).  The  term  owner  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  freehold  of  the  premises,  or  the  lessee  or  joint  lessees 
of  the  whole  ^thereof 4  or  his,  her  or  their  agent  in  charge  of  the  properiyk. 
The  term  occupier  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
in  actual  possession  of  the  premises,  who  either  himself  makes,  prepares  or 
bakes  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  hires  or  employs  others 
to  do  it  for  him.  Bakeries  are  factories  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter, 
and  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  article  six  hereof. 

i  112.  (Reqnirementa  as  to  rooms,  furniture,  utensils  and  manufactuied 
prodnctu,]^  General  requirements,  [Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height  and  shall 
have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  an  impermeable  floor 
constmeted  of  conent,  or  of  tiles  laid  in  cement,  or  an  additional  flooring  of 
wood  properly  saturated  with  linseed  oil.  The  side  walls  of  such  rooms  shall 
be  plastered  or  wainscoted.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  require  the  side 
walls  and  ceiling  to  be  whitewashed,  at  least  once  in  three  months.   He  may 
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also  require  the  woodwork  of  such  walls  to  be  painted.  The  furniture  and 
utensils  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  cleansed  and  not 
prevent  ihe  proper  cleaning  of  any  part  of  a  room.  The  manu- 
factured flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  dry  and 
airy  rooms  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves,  and  all  other  facilities  for 
storing  the  same  can  be  properly  cleaned.  No  domestic  animals,  except  ca(ts, 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  used  as  a  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake 
bakery  or  any  room  in  such  bakery  where  flour  or  meal  products  are  stored.] 
All  bakeries  shall  be  provided  with  proper  and  sufficient  drainage  and  with 
suitable  sinks,  supplied  with  clean  running  water,  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
and  keeping  clean  the  utensils  and  apparatus  used  therein,  AU  baker^ 
shall  be  provided  with  windows,  or  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  with  ventilating  hoods  and  pipes  over  ovens  and  ashpits,  or  with  other 
mechanical  means,  to  so  ventilate  same  as  to  render  harmless  to  the  persons 
working  therein,  any  steam,  gases,  vapors,  dust,  excessive  heat  or  any  im- 
purities that  may  be  generated  or  released  by  or  in  the  process  of  making, 
preparing  or  baking  in  said  bakeries.  Every  bakery  shall  be  at  least  eight 
feet  in  height  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  finished  floor  to  the  under  side 
of  the  cdHng,  and  shall  have  a  flooring  of  even,  smooth  cement,  or  of  tiles 
laid  in  cement,  or  a  wooden  floor,  so  laid  and  constructed  as  to  be  free  from 
cracks,  holes  and  interstices,  except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  less  than 
eight  feet  in  height  which  was  used  for  a  bakery  on  the  second  day  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  need  not  be  altered  to  conform  to  this  pro- 
vision ioith  respect  to  height;  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  shall  be  either  plas- 
tered, ceiled  or  wainscoted.  The  furniture,  troughs  and  utensils  shall  be  so 
arranged  and  constructed  as  not  to  prevent  their  cleaning  or  the  cleaning  of 
every  part  of  the  bakery.  Every  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  water-closets,  and  such  water-closets  shall  be  separate  and  apart 
from  and  unconnected  with  the  bakeroom  or  rooms  where  food  products  are 
stored  or  sold, 

$  113.  [Wash-room  and  closets;  sleeping  ^e^t,]— Maintenance,  [Every 
such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  washroom  and  water-closet  or 
water-closets  apart  from  the  bakeroom,  or  rooms  where  the  manufacture  of 
such  food  products  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy  or 
ashpit  shall  be  within  or  connected  directly  with  the  bakeroom  of  any  bak- 
ery, hotel  or  public  restaurant.  No  person  shall  sleep  in  a  room  occupied 
as  a  bakeroom.  Sleeping  places  for  the  persons  employed  in  the  bakery 
shall  be  separate  from  the  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are 
manufactured  or  stored.  If  the  sleeping  places  are  on  the  same  floor  where 
such  products  are  manufactured,  stored  or  sold,  the  commissioner  of  labor 
may  inspect  and  order  them  put  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.]  All  floors, 
walls,,  stairs,  shelves,  furniture,  utensils,  yards,  areaways,  plumbing,  drains 
and  sewers,  in  or  in  connection  with  bakeries,  in  bakery  water-closets  and 
washrooms,  in  rooms  where  raw  materials  are  stored,  and  in  rooms  where 
the  manufactured  product  is  stored,  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  maintained  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  free  from  all  kinds  of 
vermin.  All  interior  woodwork,  walls  and  ceilings  shaU  be  painted  or  Ume- 
washed  once  every  three  months,  where  so  required  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor.   Proper  sanitary  receptacles  shaU  be  provided  and  used  for  storing 
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coal,  ashes,  refuse  and  garbage.  Receptacles  for  refuse  and  garbage  shall 
have  their  contents  removed  from  bakeries  daily  and  shall  be  maintained  in 
a  cleanly  and  sanitary  condition  at  all  times;  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  in  a  bakery  or  room  where  raw  materials  or  manufactured  product  of 
such  bakery  is  stored  is  prohibited.  No  person  shall  sleep,  or  be  permitted, 
allowed  or  suffered  to  sleep  in  a  bakery,  in  a  room  where  raw  materials  are 
stored,  or  in  rooms  where  the  manufactured  product  is  stored  or  sold,  and 
no  domestic  animals  or  birds,  ewcept  cats,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
such  rooms, 

i  114.  Inspection  of  bakeries  [and  confectioneries].  [Bakeries  and  con- 
fectionery establishments  are  factories  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter 
and  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  six  thereof.  They  shall  be  kept 
at  all  times  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  If  on  inspection  the  com- 
missioner of  lalK>r  find  any  bakeiy  or  confectionery  to  be  so  unclean,  ill- 
drained  or  ill- ventilated  as  to  be  unsanitary,  he  may  after  not  less  than 
forty-eighft  hours'  notice  in  writing,  to  be  served  by  affixing  the  notice  on 
the  inside  of  the  m«iin  entrance  door  of  said  bakery,  order  the  person  found 
in  charge  thereof  immediately  to  cease  operating  it  until  it  be  properly 
cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated.  If  such  bakery  or  confectionery  be  there- 
upon continued  in  operation  or  be  thereafter  operated  before  it  be  properly 
cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated,  the  commissioner  of  labor  may,  after  first 
making  and  filing  in  the  public  records  of  his  office  a  written  order  stating 
the  reasons  therefor,  at  once  and  without  further  notice  fasten  up  and  seal 
the  oven  or  other  cooking  apparatus  of  said  bakery  or  confectionery,  and  affix 
to  all  materials,  receptacles,  tools  and  instruments  found  therein,  labels  or 
conspicuous  signs  bearing  the  word  "unclean."  No  one  but  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  shall  remove  any  such  seal,  label  or  sign,  and  he  may 
refuse  to  remove  it  until  such  bakery  or  confectioneiy  be  properly  cleaned, 
drained  or  ventilated.]i  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  building 
wherein  a  bakery  is  located  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  section  one 
hundred  and  twelve  of  this  article,  and  of  the  occupier  to  comply  with  all 
the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  this  article,  unless  by 
the  terms  of  a  valid  lease  the  responsibility  for  compliance  therewith  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  other  party  to  the  lease,  and  a  duplicate  original 
lease,  containing  such  obligation,  shall  have  been  previously  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  which  event  the  party  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility shall  be  responsible  for  such  compliance.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
may,  in  his  discretion,  apply  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  to  a 
factory  located  in  a  cellar  wherein  any  food  product  is  manufactured,  pro- 
vided that  basements  or  cellars  used  as  confectionery  or  ice  cream  manufac- 
turing shops  shall  not  be  required  to  conform  to  the  requirement  as  to  height 
of  rooms.  Such  establishments  shall  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height, 
except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  so  used  before  October  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  siw,  which  is  more  than  six  feet  in  height  need  not  be  altered  to 
conform  to  this  provision.  If  on  inspection  the  commissioner  of  labor  find 
a  bakery  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  so  unclean,  ill-drained  or  ill-ventilated 
as  to  be  unsanitary,  he  may,  after  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours*  notice  in 
writing,  to  be  served  by  affiwing  the  notice  on  the  inside  of  the  main  entrance 
door  of  said  bakery,  order  the  person  found  in  charge  thereof  immediately 
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to  cease  operating  it  until  it  shall  he  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated. 
If  such  bakery  be  thereupon  continued  in  operation  or  be  thereafter  operated 
before  it  be  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated^  the  commissioner  of 
labor  may,  after  first  making  and  filing  in  the  public  records  of  his  office  a 
written  order  stating  the  reasons  therefor,  at  once  and  without  further  notice 
fasten  up  and  seal  the  oven  or  other  cooking  apparatus  of  said  bakery,  and 
affUp  to  all  materials,  receptacles,  tools  and  instruments  found  therein,  labels 
or  conspicuous  signs  bearing  the  word  **  unclean,"  No  one  but  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  shall  remove  any  such  seal,  label  or  sign,  and  he  may  refuse 
to  remove  it  until  such  bakery  be  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated, 

$  3.  Section  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hiuidred  and  eleven. 

Approved  July  10. 

CHAPTER  669. 

An  Act  amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  relative  to  retirement  from 
active  service  of  officers,  clerks  and  employees. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  six,  title  one-a,  sections  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  1-A. 

RETIREMENT  FROM  ACTIVE  SERVICE  OF  OFFICERS,  CLERKS  A.ND  EMPLOYEES.  [IN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE.] 

Section  165.  [Comptroller;  a]  Authority  to  recommend  retirement  of  em- 
ployees after  [twenty- five]  thirty  years*  service,  [in  finance 
department.] 

166.  Authority  of  board  of  estimate  to  retire  employees,  [in  finance 

department.] 

167.  Annuities  to  retired  employees,  [in  finance  department.]  [Comp- 

troller; a]  Authority  to  recommend  retirement  of  employees 
after  [thirty-five]  thirty  years'  service  [in  finance  depart- 
ment]. 

§  165.  [The  comptroller]  Any  member  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  service,  to  recommend  to  [the  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment] said  board  the  retirement  from  active  service  of  any  officer, 
clerk  or  employee  [in  the  department  of  finance]  who  shall  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  of  any  of  the  municipalities,  counties  or 
parts  thereof  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  city  of  New  York  for  a 
period  of  [thirty-five]  thirty  years  and  upwards  and  who  shall  have  become 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  the  further  performances  of  the 
duties  of  his  position.  [In  the  event  that  any  such  ofllcer,  clerk  or  employee 
is  performing  duty  in  the  office  of  the  chamberlain,  then  the  chamberlain  is 
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authorized  to  make  the  recommendation  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment instead  of  the  comptroller.  At  least  ten  years  of  such  serv- 
ice shall  have  been  performed  by  the  person  recommended  for  retire- 
ment, in  the  department  of  finance  immediately  prior  to  such  retirement.] 
The  term  of  service,  however,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  change  in  title, 
duty  or  salary  or  by  any  promotion  or  by  any  vacation  or  leave  of  absence 
or  by  any  temporary  disability  by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident  or  by  any 
transfer  from  one  department  or  office  to  another  department  or  office  during 
the  period  of  service,  or  by  any  change  of  any  of  the  boards,  bureaus  or  de- 
partments in  which  service  shall  have  been  performed  from  aa  office  paid  by 
fees  to  a  salaried  office.  But  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who 
iSy  or  may  6c,  entitled  to  share  in  the  police  pension  fund,  or  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment relief  fund,  or  in  the  public  school  teachers*  retirement  fund,  or  in  the 
health  department  pension  fund,  or  in  the  retirement  fund  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York, 

AXTTHOBITT    OF    BOARD    OF    ESTIMATE    TO    BETIBE    EMPLOYEES.      [IN  FINANCE 


§  166.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  retire  from  active  service  any  person  recommended  for  retire- 
ment as  provided  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  this  act.  Reason- 
able notice  of  its  proposed  action  shall  be  given  by  said  board  to  any  person 
intended  to  be  retired  and  an  opportunity  [to  be  heard]  of  making  an  explana- 
tion shall  be  given  to  such  person.  The  board  shall  state  its  reasons  for  re- 
tiring any  such  person  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public  service  requires 
such  retirement. 


$  167.  Any  person  retired  from  active  service  pursuant  to  sections  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  this  act  shall  be  awarded 
and  granted  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  an  annual  sum  or 
annuity  to  he  fixed  by  said  hoard  [equal  to]  not  exceeding,  however,  one-half 
of  the  amount  which  his  annual  salaiy  or  compensation  averages  fof  the 
period  of  three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  his  retirement,  [not 
exceeding,  however,  in  any  instance  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  anniun.]  The  comptroller  shall  pay  the  annuities  granted  in 
monthly  installments  out  of  the  receipts  of  excise  moneys  or  liquor  taxes  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act.  Such  payments 
to  continue  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person  or  persons  so  retired. 

Approved,  July  18. 

CHAPTER  693. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  scaffolding  and  the  protection 
of  employees  in  buildings  in  cities. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  eighteen  and  twenty  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting 
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chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  are  hereby  amended  to  read, 
respectively,  as  follows: 

§  18.  Scaffolding  for  use  of  employees. —  A  person  employing  or  directing 
another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or 
painting  of  a  house,  building  or  structure  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or 
cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffold- 
ing, hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsafe, 
unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated 
as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or 
engaged. 

Scaffolding  or  staging  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support,  or 
erected  toith  stationary  supports,  more  thfui  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or 
floor,  except  scaffolding  wholly  within  the  interior  of  a  building  and  which 
covers  the  entire  floor  space  of  any  room  therein,  shall  have  a  safety  rail  of 
[wood]  suitable  material,  properly  bolted,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at 
least  thirty-four  inches  above  the  floor  or  main  portions  of  such  scaffolding 
or  staging  and  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  and  the  ends 
thereof,  with  such  openings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  mate* 
rials,  and  properly  attached  thereto,  and  such  scaffolding  or  staging  shall 
be  90  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the  building  or 
structure. 

$  20.  Protection  of  persons  employed  on  buildings  in  dties. — ^All  contraetors 
and  owners,  when  constructing  buildings  in  cities,  where  the  plans  and 
specifications  require  the  floors  to  be  arched  between  the  beams  thereof,  or 
where  the  floors  or  fllling  in  between  the  floors  are  of  flre-proof  material 
or  brick-work,  shall  complete  the  flooring  or  filling  in  as  the  building  pro- 
gresses, to  not  less  than  within  three  tiers  of  beams  below  that  on  which 
the  iron  work  is  being  erected.  If  the  plans  and  specifications  of  such  build- 
ings do  not  require  filling  in  between  the  beams  of  fioors  with  brick  or 
fire-proof  material  all  contractors  for  carpenter  "work,  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, shall  lay  the  under-fiooring  thereof  on  each  story  as  the  building 
progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  two  stories  below  the  one  to  which  such 
building  has  been  erected.  Where  double  fioors  are  not  to  be  used,  such 
contractor,  shall  keep  planked  over  the  floor  two  stories  below  the  "tory 
where  the  work  is  being  performed.  If  the  floor  beams  are  of  iron  or  steel, 
the  contractors  for  the  iron  or  steel  work  of  buildings  in  course  of  construc- 
tion or  the  owners  of  such  buildings  shall  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire 
tier  of  iron  or  steel  beams  on  which  the  structural  iron  or  steel  work  is 
being  erected,  except  such  spaces  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the 
proper  construction  of  such  iron  or  steel  work,  and  for  the  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  building,  or  such 
spaces  as  may  be  designated  by  the  plans  and  specifications  for  stairwa3rs 
and  elevator  shafts.  If  elevators,  elevating  machines  or  hod-hoisting  ap- 
paratus are  used  within,  a  building  in  the  course  of  construction,  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  materials  to  be  used  in  such  construction,  the  contractors 
or  owners  shall  cause  the  shafts  or  openings  in  each  floor  to  be  inclosed  or 
fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  a  barrier  at  least  eight  feet  in  height,  except  on 
two  sides  which  may  be  used  for  taking  off  and  putting  on  materials,  and 
those  sides  shall  be  guarded  by  an  adjustable  barrier  not  less  than  three  nor 
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more  than  four  feet  from  the  floor  and  not  less  than  two  feet  from  the  edge 
of  such  shaft  or  opening.  If  a  building  in  course  of  construction  is  five 
stories  or  more  in  height,  no  lumber  or  timber  needed  for  such  oonstniction 
shall  be  hoisted  or  lifted  on  the  outside  of  such  building.  The  chief  ol&cer, 
in  any  city^  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  building  laws  of  such  city 
and  the  commissioner  of  labor  are  hereby  charged  with  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  sections  eighteen  and  nineteen,  and  said  chief  officer 
in  any  city  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  building  laios  of  such  dty 
shall  have  the  same  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  as  are  vested 
in  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  July  18. 

CHAPTER  729. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  laV,  in  relation  to  the  organixAtion,  powers  and 
duties  of  the  department  of  labor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  forty,  forty -one,  forty-five,  sixty  and  sixty-one  of  chap- 
ter thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  are 
hereby  amended  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

f  40.  Commissioner  of  labor. —  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  department  of 
labor  the  head  of  which  shall  be  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
and  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  appointed.  He  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  He  shall  appoint  all 
officers,  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  department  of  labor. 

S  41.  Deputy  commissioners. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  forthwith 
upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  appoint  and  may  at  pleasure  re- 
move two  deputy  commissioners  of  labor,  who  shall  receive  such  annual  sal- 
aries, not  to  exceed  [three]  four  thousand  dollars  [each]  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  respectively,  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 
The  powers  hereinafter  conferred  upon  the  first  and  second  deputy  commis- 
sioners shall  not  include  the  appointment  of  officers,  clerks  or  other  em- 
ployees in  any  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor. 

i  45.  Sub-offices. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  establish  and  maintain 
a  sub-office  in  any  city  [of  the  first  class]  if  in  his  opinion  it  be  necessary. 
Hie  may  designate  any  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  to  take  charge  of 
and  manage  any  such  office,  subject  to  his  direction.  The  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  of  such  office  shall  be  paid  as  are  other  expenses  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor. 

§  60.  Chief  factory  inspector. — There  shall  continue  to  be  a  bureau  of 
factory  inspection.  The  first  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  the  chief 
factory  inspector  Of  the  state  and  in  immediate  charge  of  this  bureau,  but 
subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

$  61.  [Deputies]  Factory  inspectors.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  ap- 
point from  time  to  time  not  more  than  [sixty]  eighty-five  persons  as  [deputy] 
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factory  inspectors,  not  more  than  [ten]  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  women, 
and  who  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  The  [deputy]  factory  in- 
spectors may  be  divided  into  [three]  five  grades,  but  not  more  than  [five] 
thirty  shall  be  of  the  third  grade,  and  not  more  than  eight  shall  he  of  the 
fourth  grade  and  not  more  than  one  shall  he  of.  the  fifth  grade.  Each  [dep- 
uty] inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  each  of  the  second  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  and  each  of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  There  shall  he  after  October  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven^  no  further  appointments  in  the  first  grade  and  no  vacan- 
cies in  the  first  grade  shall  he  filled.  There  may  he  at  any  time  not  to  ex- 
^^^^  fif^y  persons  in  the  second  grade.  Each  inspector  of  the  fourth  grade 
shall  receive  on  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Each 
inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  Each  inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  shall  he  a  mechanical 
engineer. 

S  2.  Subdivisions  one  and  three  of  section  sixty-two  of  such  chapter  are 
hereby  amended  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  [may]  shall  from  time  to  time  divide  the 
state  into  districts,  assign  one  [or  more  deputy]  factory  inspector  [s]  of  the 
fourth  grade  to  each  district  a«  supervising  inspector,  and  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion transfer  them  from  one  district  to  another;  he  may  assign  any  [of 
them]  factory  inspector  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  factories 
or  to  enforce  any  special  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  he  may  assign  any 
one  or  more  of  them  to  act  as  clerks  in  any  office  of  the  department. 

3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  first  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and 
his  assistant  or  assistants  and  every  [deputy  or  acting  deputy]  factory  in- 
spector may  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or 
room  where  and  when  any  labor  is  being  performed  which  is  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  may  enter  any  factory  whenever  he  may  have 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  labor  is  being  performed  therein. 

$  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Appoved  July  21. 

CHAPTER  749. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penjd  Uw,  in  relation  to  penalties  for  violations  of  the 

labor  law. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York;  represented  in  Senate  and  Assemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twelve  hundred  and  seventy- five  of  chapter  eighty-eight 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws," 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

f  1275.  Violations  of  provisions  of  labor  law. —  Any  person  who  violates  or 
does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  three  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  depart- 
ment of  labor; 

2.  The  provisions  of  article  four  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  labor  statbtics; 
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3.  The  provisions  of  article  five  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  factory  inspection; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories; 

6.  The  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  tenements; 

6.  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries 
and  [confectioneries]  confectionery  estahliahmenta ; 

7.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein; 

8.  And  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  rela- 
tion to  any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter 
required  by  articles  six  and  eleven  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affi- 
davit, record,  transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for, 

Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  for 
a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars; 
for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved  July  24. 

CHAPTER  817. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  the  revocation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  conductors  and  brakemen  as  policemen. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follotos: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  rail- 
roads, constituting  chapter  forty-nine  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  88.  When  conductors  and  brakemen  may  be  policemen. — The  governor 
may  appoint  any  conductor  or  brakeman  on  any  train  conveying  passengers 
on  any  steam  railroad  in  this  state,  a  policeman,  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
policeman  in  cities  and  villages,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  arrest  of  all  persons  committing  offenses  upon  the 
land  or  property  of  the  corporation  owning  or  operating  such  railroad;  and 
he  may  also  appoint,  on  the  application  of  any  such  corporation,  or  of  any 
steamboat  company,  such  additional  policemen,  designated  by  it,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers.  Every  such  policeman  shall 
within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  his  commission,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and 
file-  it  with  his  commission  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  post- 
office  address  of  the  person  appointed  shall  appear  in  the  commission,  and 
whenever  such  address  is  changed  the  person  appointed  shall  file  toith  the 
governor  a  statement  of  the  new  address.  Every  such  polic^an  shall  when 
on  duty  wear  a  metallic  shield  with  the  words  "  railroad  police  "  or  "  steam- 
boat police,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  which 
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appointed  inscribed  thereon,  which  shall  always  be  worn  in  plain  view,  ex- 
cept when  employed  as  a  detective.  The  compensation  of  every  such  police- 
man shall  be  such  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  ihe  corporation 
for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  corporation.  When  any 
corporation  shall  no  longer  require  the  services  of  any  such  policeman  it 
may  file  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  office  in  which  notice  of  his  appointment 
was  originally  filed,  and  thereupon  such  appointment  shall  cease  and  be  at 
an  end.  The  governor  may  also  at  pleasure  revoke  the  appointment  of  any 
such  policeman  by  filing  a  revocation  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  mailing  a  notice  of  such  filing  to  the  corporation  for  which  he  was 
appointed^  and  also  to  the  person  whose  appointment  is  revoked,  at  his  la^t 
post-office  address  as  the  same  appears  in  the  commission  or  the  latest  state- 
ment thereof  on  file.  If  such  person  thereafter,  knowing  of  such  revocation 
or  having  in  any  manner  received  notice  thereof,  exercises  or  attempts  to 
ewercise  any  of  the  powers  of  a  policeman,  under  this  section,  he  shall  he 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  the  filing  and  mailing  of  such  notice,  as  above 
provided,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  person  knew  of  the 
revocation, 

$  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  July  28. 


An  Act  to  amend  the  Greater  New  Tork  charter,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  relief 
and, pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  clerical  and  uni- 
formed forces  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  eleven,  title  three  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter, 
as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  immediately  after 
section  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thereof,  eleven  new  sections,  to  be  known 
aa  sections  five  hundred  and  forty-eight,  five  hundred  and  forty-nine,  five 
hundred  and  fifty,  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  to  read  as  follows: 

$  548.  There  shall  be  a  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning  which  shall  be  made  up,  administered  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  clerical  and  uniformed  forces  of  the  department  of  street  clean- 
ing as  defined  by  section  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  charter,  and  the 
incumbents  of  such  other  positions  in  said  department  ns  have  been  created 
and  not  specified  in  section  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  charter. 

§  540.  The  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  of 
the  city  of  New  York  shall  consist  of  the  following  moneys  and  the  interest 
and  income  thereof: 

First.  A  sum  of  money  equal  to,  but  not  greater  than,  three  per  centum  of 
the  weekly  or  monthly  pay,  salary  or  compensation  of  each  such  member  of 
the  department  of  street  cleaning,  which  sum  shall  be  deducted,  weekly  or 
monthly,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  comptroller  from  the  pay,  salary  or 
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compensation,  of  each  and  every  such  member  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning,  and  the  said  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and 
directed  to  deduct  said  sum  of  money  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  the  same 
monthly  to  the  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the 
department  of  street  cleaning. 

Second.  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary,  or  any  part  thereof,  for- 
feited, deducted  or  withheld  from  any  such  member  of  the  department  of 
street  cleaning  on  account  of  fines,  suspensions  or  absence  from  any  cause, 
loss  of  time,  sickness  or  other  disability,  physical  or  mental,  to  be  paid 
montl\ly  by  the  comptroller  to  the  treasurer  and  trustee  of  said  pension  fund, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  sweeper,  driver,  hostler,  stableman  or  other  employee 
who  may  have  been  sick  or  absent  from  any  cause,  and  whose  position  has 
been  filled  by  an  extra  sweeper,  driver,  stableman  or  other  temporary  em- 
ployee, to  whom  compensation  has  been  paid. 

Third.  All  moneys  received  for  the  privilege  of  scow  trimming  or  assorting 
of  refuse  at  the  various  dumps  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  or 
Bronx,  or  at  any  other  place  where  refuse  may  be  disposed  of,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  the  provisions  of  any  contract  now  in  force  between  the  city  of 
New  York  and  contractors  give  such  privilege  to  the  contractors.  All  con- 
tracts hereafter  made  shall  stipulate  that  the  proceeds  from  such  trinuning 
or  assorting  of  refuse  shall  be  paid  by  the  comptroller  to  the  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  said  pension  fund. 

Fourth.  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  steam  or  house  ashes,  g^bage 
and  refuse,  collected  by  the  department  of  street  cleaning,  and  any  moneys 
that  may  be  received  for  the  disposal  of  such  steam  or  house  ashes,  garbage 
or  refuse. 

Fifth.  All  proceeds  of  sales  of  condemned  horses  or  other  property  of  said 
department,  excepting  real  property;  and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  unharnessed  trucks,  carts,  wagons  and  vehicles  of  any  description,  and 
of  all  boxes,  barrels,  bales  or  other  merchandise,  or  other  movable  property, 
found  in  any  public  street  or  place  and  removed  therefrom  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  street  cleaning  under  any  provision  of  law  authorizing  said  com- 
missioner to  remove  and  to  sell  such  incumbrances,  as  exceeds  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  sales  of  such  condemned  property  or  unredeemed  incumbrances 
and  which  is  not,  under  such  provision  of  the  law,  payable  to  the  lawful 
owner  or  owners  of  such  incumbrances  so  sold,  and  all  moneys  collected  for 
the  release  of  merchandise,  unharnessed  vehicles  or  movable  property  removed 
as  aforesaid. 

Sixth.  Any  and  all  unexpended  balances  of  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  or  compensation  of  such  members  of  the  department  of 
street  cleaning  remaining  unexpended  after  the  allowance  of  all  claims  pay- 
able therefrom.  And  the  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  over  such 
unexpended  balances  to  the  treasurer  and  trustee  of  said  pension  fund  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  such  amounts  were  appro- 
priated, after  allowing  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  payable  therefrom 
as  aforesaid. 

Seventh.  All  gifts  or  bequests  which  may  be  made  to  said  fund  or  the  com- 
missioner of  street  cleaning  as  treasurer  and  trustee  of  said  fund. 

§  550.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall  be  the  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  said  relief  and  pension  fund.   He  shall,  before  entering  upon  his 
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duties  as  treasurer  and  trustee  thereof,  deliver  to  the  comptroller  a  bond  in 
the  penal  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  comp- 
troller, conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  and  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such  treasurer  and  trustee.  Compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  street  cleaning  for  the  expense  of  procuring  sureties  for  said  bond, 
to  be  paid  out  of  said  pension  fund.  Said  treasurer  and  trustee  shall  have 
charge  of  and  administer  said  fund.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  applicable 
to  said  fund,  and,  from  time  to  time,  shall  invest  such  moneys,  or. any  part 
thereof,  in  any  manner  allowed  by  law  for  investments  by  savings  banks,  as 
he  shall  deem  beneficial  to  said  fund;  and  he  is  empowered  to  make  all  nec- 
essary contracts  and  to  conduct  necessary  and  proper  actions  and  proceedings 
in  the  premises,  and  to  pay  from  said  fund  the  relief  or  pensions  granted 
in  pursuance  of  this  act.  And  he  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish, 
from  time  to  time,  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposition  and  invest- 
ment, preservation  and  administration  of  said  pension  fund  as  he  may  deem 
best.  No  payment  whatever  shall  be  allowed  or  made  by  said  treasurer  and 
trustee  from  said  fund  as  reward,  gratuity  or  compensation  to  any  person  for 
salary  or  service  rendered  to  or  for  said  treasurer  and  trustee,  except  pay- 
ment of  necessary  legal  expenses  and  compensation  as  aforesaid  for  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  sureties  on  said  bond.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning 
may  employ  the  members  of  the  clerical  force  in  such  <;lerical  work  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  care  and  administration  of  said  fund  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  duties  and  without  extra  compensation.  On  or  before  the  first  <iay 
of  February  of  each  y^ar  the  said  treasurer  and  trustee  shall  make  a  verified 
report  to  the  mayor  containing  a  statement  of  the  account  of  said  fund  under 
his  control  and  of  all  receipts,  investments  and  disbursements,  on  account 
of  said  fund,  together  with  the  name  and  residence  of  each  beneficiary. 
There  shall  be  an  auditing  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
department  of  street  cleanings  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  auditing  committee,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  in 
each  year,  to  examine  the  condition  of  said  relief  and  pension  fund  and  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  said  treasurer  and  trustee  and  to  make  report  thereon 
to  the  mayor  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 

$  651.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning,  as  treasurer  and  trustee  of 
said  relief  and  pension  fund,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  and 
hold  any  and  all  gifts  or  bequests  which  may  be  made  to  such  fund,  and  to 
transfer  such  gifts  or  bequests  to  his  successor,  together  with  all  other  moneys 
or  .  property  belonging  to  said  fund. 

S  652.  ITie  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall  have  power  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  retire  and  dismiss  from  membership  in  his  department  a  member 
of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  he  shall 
grant  relief  or  a  pension  to  such  member  so  retired  and  dismissed  from  mem- 
bership, and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members  of  said  department  who 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  such  relief  or  pension,  to  be  paid  from  said  relief 
or  pension  fund,  in  monthly  instalments,  as  follows: 

First.  To  any  such  member  who,  at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
while  in  the  actual  performance  of  duty,  and  without  fault  or  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  such  member,  shall  have  become  permanently  disabled,  physically 
or  mentally,  so  as  to  be  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  such  member. 
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provided  that  such  unfitness  for  duty  has  been  certified  to  by  a  majority  of 
the  medical  examiners  of  said  department,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month. 

Second.  To  the  widow  of  any  member  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning 
who,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  killed  while  in  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  shall  have  died  from  the  effects  of  any  injury 
received  while  in  the  actual  performance  of  such  duty,  the  sum  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  to  the  widow  of  any  mentber  of 
such  force  who  shall  hereafter  die  and  who  shall  have  been  ten  years  in  the 
service  in  said  department  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  who  shall  have  been 
retired  on  a  pension,  as  hereinafter  provided,  if  there  shall  be  no  child  or 
children  of  such  member  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  sum  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  the  discretion  of  said  treasurer  and 
trustee;  and  if  there  be  such  child  or  children  of  such  member  under  the 
age  aforesaid,  then  such  sum  may  be  divided  between  such  widow,  child  or 
children  in  such  proportion  and  in  such  manner  as  the  said  treasurer  and 
trustee  may  direct.  The  right  of  such  widow  to  such  pension  shall  cease  and 
terminate  at  her  death  or  remarriage;  or  if  she  shall  have  been  guilty  of 
conduct  which  in  the  opinion  of  said  treasurer  and  trustee  renders  payment 
inexpedient. 

Third.  To  any  child  or  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  of  such  member 
killed  or  dying  as  aforesaid,  or  dying  after  retirement  leaving  no  widow,  or 
if  a  widow,  then  after  her  death,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  to  be  paid  as  such  treasurer  and  trustee  shall  direct  until  such 
child  or  children  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  shall  have 
married. 

Fourth.  To  the  widowed  mother  of  any  such  member,  who  was  the  sole  sup- 
port of  such  mother,  who  shall  die  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  cease  upon  the  death  or  remar- 
riage of  such  widowed  mother. 

S  553.  Any  such  member  who  has  or  shall  have  performed  duty  as  such 
member  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  upwards  shall  be  relieved  and  dismissed 
from  said  force  upon  his  or  her  own  application,  or  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioner, upon  an  examination  by  the  medical  examiners  of  said  department, 
to  be  made  at  any  time  when  so  applied  for  or  when  so  ordered,  if  a  majority 
of  such  medical  examiners  shall  certify  that  such  member  is  permanently  dis- 
abled, physically  or  mentally,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  duty;  and  such  member 
so  relieved  and  dismissed  from  said  force  shall  be  paid  from  said  fund  in 
monthly  instalments  during  his  or  her  lifetime  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  annual  salary  or  compensation  of  such  member  when  he  or  she  was  so  re- 
tired; and  any  such  member  who  shall  have  performed  duty  on  said  force  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  or  upward,  whether  continuous  or  rendered  during 
different  periods,  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  may,  upon 
the  application  of  such  member  in  writing,  be  relieved  and  dismissed  from 
said  force  and  service,  and  shall  be  paid  from  said  fund  in  monthly  instal- 
ments during  his  or  her  lifetime  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  annual 
salary  or  compensation  of  such  member  when  so  retired;  provided,  however, 
that  no  such  member  shall  be  so  retired  or  granted  a  pension  while  there 
are  charges  of  official  misconduct  pending  against  him  or  her.  Pensions 
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granted  under  this  section  shall  be  for  the  natural  life  of  the  pensioner  and 
shall  not  be  revoked,  repealed  or  diminished. 

§  654.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning,  as  such  treasurer  and  trustee, 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  all  such  rules,  orders  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  rela- 
tive to  pensions  and  may  employ  members  of  the  department  for  such  purpose 
so  far  as  may  be  required. 

§  555.  The  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the 
department  of  street  cleaning  and  all  pensions  or  relief  moneys  granted  and 
payable  from  said  fund  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  exempt  from  levy  and 
sale  under  execution,  and  from  all  processes  or  proceedings  to  enjoin  pay- 
ment, or  to  recover  such  moneys  or  property,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  creditor 
or  other  person  having  or  asserting  any  claim  against,  or  debt  or  liability 
of  any  person  entitled  to  such  pension  or  relief. 

§  656.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  deduction  by  the  comptroller  of  three  per  centum  of 
the  pay,  salary  or  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning,  and  to  the  collection  and  taking  over  by  said  treasurer  and  trustee  of 
such  other  moneys  as  are  provided  by  this  act  to  be  taken  for  sruch  fund, 
and  all  such  moneys. shall  be  so  taken  and  held  for  such  purpose  by  said  treas- 
urer and  trustee  on  and  after  said  date.  Provided,  however,  that  no  such 
deduction  of  such  per  centum  shall  be  made  by  the  comptroller  from  the  pay, 
salary  or  compensation  of  any  person  who  is  or  was  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  street  cleaning  on  or  before  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  unless  such  member  shall  have  given  his  or  her  consent  in  writing  to 
the  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  on  or  before  that  date  that  he  or  she 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  authorizes  the  comptroller 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  so  deduct  such  per  centum;  and  any  such  member 
who  fails  to  give  such  written  consent  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  or  to  become 
a  beneficiary  of  said  relief  and  pension  fund;  but  such  deduction  of  such  per 
centum  shall  be  made  by  the  comptroller  without  such  consent  from  the  pay, 
salary  or  compensation  of  any  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  street  cleaning  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
and  all  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  or  become  beneficiaries  of  said  relief 
and  pension  fund  without  such  written  consent  to  such  deduction. 

§  657.  No  relief  or  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen, 
excepting  that  relief  and  pensions  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  payable  to  and  through  members  of  the  department  who  shall  die 
or  become  disabled  on  and  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
but  the  payment  of  such  relief  or  pension  shall  be  postponed  until  January 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  on  which  date  the  provisions  of  this  act 
providing  for  the  payment  of  relief  or  pensions  shall  take  effect. 

$*558.  Except  as  hereinbefore  otherwise  provided,  this  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 
Approved,  July  28. 

*  So  in  original. 
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CHAPTER  845. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  by  providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  immigrant  lodging  places. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  ena^t  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  ten-a  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  entitled  *^An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  sec- 
tion, to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and  fifty-six-a,  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

f  156-a.  The  licensing  and  regulation  of  immigrant .  lodging  places. —  1.  No 

person  shall  hereafter,  directly  or  indirectly,  own,  conduct  or  keep  an  immi- 
grant lodging  place  without  having  first  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of 
labor  a  license  therefor.  Before  receiving  such  license  the  applicant  therefor 
shall  file  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe, 
a  statement  verified  by  such  applicant,  or  if  said  applicant  is  a  corporation, 
by  one  of  its  officers,  designating  the  location  of  the  immigrant  lodging  place 
for  which  a  license  shall  be  requested,  and  specifying  the  number  of  board- 
ers or  lodgers  received  by  said  applicant  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding such  application  at  the  place  for  which  a  license  is  sought,  or  if  no 
business  shall  have  previously  been  conducted  at  said  place  the  maximum 
number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  which  it  will  accommodate.  With  such  appli- 
cation there  shall  be  presented  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  proof  of  the  good 
moral  character  of  the  applicant,  and  in  case  such  applicant  is  a  corporation, 
of  its  officers,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  of  a  surety  company  approved  by  the  c6m- 
missioner  of  labor,  conditioned  that  the  obligor  shall  obey  all  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  to  such  immigrant  lodging  place  prescribed  by 
any  lawful  authority,  and  that  such  obligor  shall  discharge  all  obligations 
and  pay  all  damages,  loss  and  injuries  which  shall  accrue  to  s^ny  person  or 
persons  dealing  with  such  licensee,  by  reason  of  any  contract  or  other  obli- 
gation of  such  licensee  or  resulting  from  any  fraud  or  deceit,  conversion  of 
property,  oppression,  excessive  charges,  or  other  wrongful  act  of  said  licensee 
or  of  his  servants  or  agents  in  connection  with  the  business  so  licensed.  Where 
th^  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  specified  in  said  application  shall  not  exceed 
ten  persons  the  penalty  of  said  bond  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars,  where  it 
shall  be  more  than  ten  and  less  than  fifty  persons  it  shall  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  where  the  number  shall  be  more  than  fifty  it  shall  be 
five  hundred  dollars.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  bring  an  action  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  bond  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  On  the 
approval  of  the  application  for  said  license  and  of  the  bond  filed  therewith 
the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing  the  applicant  to 
own,  conduct  and  manage  an  immigrant  lodging  place  at  the  place  designated 
in  the  application  and  to  be  specified  in  the  license  certificate.  For  such 
license  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  where  the  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  stated  in  the  application 
does  not  exceed  ten,  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  where  such  nun^r  exceeds  ten  and 
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does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  where  such  number  ex- 
ceeds fifty.  Such  license  shall  not  be  transferable  without  the  consent  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  nor  authorize  the  conduct  of  an  immigrant  lodg- 
ing place  on  any  other  premises  than  those'  described  in  the  application.  Such 
license  shall  be  renewable  annually  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  based  on  the 
maximum  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers  receive^  by  the  licensee  at  the 
place  licensed  during  the  preceding  year.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
keep  a  book  or  books  in  which  the  licenses  granted  and  the  bonds  filed  shall 
be  entered  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  license,  the  name  or  names  of  the  principals,  the  place  where 
the  business  licensed  is  to  be  transacted,  the  names  of  the  sureties  upon  the 
bond  filed  and  the  amount  of  the  license  fee  paid  by  the  licensee. 

2.  Every  licensee  shall  keep  conspicuously  posted  in  the  public  rooms  and 
in  each  bedroom  of  the  place  licensed  a  statement  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  in  the  language  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  said 
place,  specifying  the  rate  of  charges  by  the  day  and  week  for  lodging,  for 
meals  supplied,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  baggage,  the  services 
of  guides,  and  other  service  rendered  to  such  patrons.  No  sum  shall  be 
charged  or  received  by  or  for  the  licensee  in  excess  of  such  posted  rates  for 
any  service  rendered,  and  payment  shall  not  be  enforceable  for  any  charge 
in  excess  of  such  rates.  A  copy  of  the  rates  so  posted  shall  be  filed  by  the 
licensee  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  no  increased  rate  shall  be  charged 
or  received  until  a  revised  schedule  showing  such  increase  shall  have  been 
filed  with  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Every  such  licensee  shall  likewise  file 
with  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  list  specifying  the  names  and  addresses  of 
every  person  employed  by  such  licensee  as  a  runner,  guide  or  other  employee, 
and  showing  whether  such  person  is  employed  at  a  salary  or  on  commission. 

3.  A  license  gfranted  hereunder  shall  be  revocable  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  on  notice  to  the  licensee  and  for  cause  shown. 

4.  The  term  immigrant  lodging  place  as  used  in  this  section  includes  any 
place,  boarding  house,  lodging  house,  inn  or  hotel  where  principally  immi- 
grants or  emigrants  while  in  transit,  or  aliens  are  received,  lodged,  boarded 
or  harbored,  which  shall  not  include  any  place  maintained  or  conducted  by  a 
charitable,  philanthropic  or  religious  society,  association  or  corporation. 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  temporary  sleeping  quar- 
ters in  labor  or  construction  camps. 

6.  Any  person  or  any  oflScer  of  a  corporation -owning,  conducting  or  man- 
aging an  immigrant  lodging  place  without  having  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  a  license  therefor,  or  who  shall  carry  on  such  business  after  the 
revocation  of  a  license  to  carry  on  such  business,  or  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

6.  The  license  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the  comptroller  and 
shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the  joint  discretion  of  the  comptroller 
and  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section, 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven. 

Approved,  July  28. 
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CHAPTER  866. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  mercantile  establishments. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  sixty -one,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws/'  as  amended,  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  161.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors. —  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment-house,  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement,  bowling  alley, 
barber  shop,  shoe-polishing  establishment,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmis- 
sion of  merchandise,  articles  or  messages,  or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of 
articles  [or  as  a  messenger,  usher  or  checker  in  places  of  amusement,]  more 
than  siw  days  or  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  nine  hours 
in  any  one  day,  or  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employment  prohibited  or  regulated  by  section  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
of  the  penal  law.  No  female  employee  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection 
with  any  mercantile  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week; 
or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  work  day  of  some  one  day  of  the  week;  or  before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  This  section  does 
not  apply  to  the  employment  of  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upward  be- 
tween the  eighteenth  day  of  December  and  the  following  twenty-fourth  day 
of  December,  both  inclusive.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  noonday  meal  of  the  employees  of  any  such  establishment.  Whenever 
any  employee  is  employed  or  permitted  to  work  after  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  such  employee  shall  be  allowed  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  obtain 
lunch  or  supper  between  five  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

§  162.  Employment  of  children. —  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  or  in  conection  with  any  mercantile 
or  other  business  or  establishment  specified  in  the  preceding  section  [,  except 
that  a  child  upward  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  employed  therein  in  villages 
and  cities  of  the  second  or  third  class,  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  or  district  where  such  establishment  is  situated]. 
No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  unless  an  employment  certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  this  article, 
shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of 
employment  of  such  child. 

§  168.  Wash-rooms  and  water-closets. — Suitable  and  proper  wash-rooms  and 
water-closets  shall  be  provided  in,  adjacent  to  or  connected  with  mercantile 
establishments  [where  women  and  children  are  employed].  Such  rooms  and 
closets  shall  be  so  located  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  em- 
ployees of  such  establishments. 
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Such  water-closets  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated,  and,  at  all 
times,  kept  in  a  clean  condition.  The  water-closets  assigned  to  the  female 
employees  of  such  establishments  shall  be  separate  from  those  assigned  to 
the  male  employees. 

If  a  mercantile  establishment  has  not  provided  wash-rooms  and  water-closets, 
as  required  by  this  section,  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  com- 
missioners of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  establishment  is  situated, 
unless  such  establishment  is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  class,  in  which  case 
the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  owner,  agent  or 
lessee  of  the  building  occupied  by  such  establishment  a  written  notice  of  the 
omission  and  directing  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  respecting  such  wash-rooms  and  water-closets. 

Such  owner  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  cause 
such  wash-rooms  and  water  closets  to  be  provided. 

§  2.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved,  July  29. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  UNION  STATISTICS4 

In  the  following  pages  appear  the  latest  statistics  available 
concerning  trade  unions  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
The  standing  of  the  several  countries  for  which  any  figures  are 
available,  as  to  trade  union  membership,  is  as  follows : 


CouNTBT.  Date. 

^Germany  Averaco  1010 

♦United  States  and  Canada   1010 

♦Great  Britain  and  Ireland   Jan.    1.  1011 

♦France   Jan.    1,  1010 

{New  York   March,  1911 

♦Aiistria   1010 

♦Italy     1010 

Sweden   1010 

♦The  Netherlands   Jan.    1,  1910 

♦Belgium   1900 

♦Denmark  «   1910 

♦Switserland   1909 

♦Hungary   Jan.    1,  1910 

Norway   Jan.    1,  1910 

Spain   June,  1910 

Finland   Jan.    1,  1910 

Bulgaria   1909 

Rumania   1909 

Bosnia  and  Hersegovina   1909 

Servia   1909 

Croatia  and  Slavonia   1909 


Source  of 

information.  Membership, 

Unions   2,688,144 

Estimated   2.625,000 

Government   2,426,592 

Government   977,350 

OtmmmmU   4^*770) 

Unions   400.565 

Government   167 , 256 

Unions   148.649 

Government   143 , 850 

Unions   138,928 

Unions   131,563 

Unions   110.749 

Unions   85.266 

Unions   43.570 

Unions   40,084 

Unions   19,928 

Unions   18,753 

Unions   8,515 

Unions   4,470 

Unions   4,462 

Unions   4,361 


♦  See  special  article  on  subsequent  page. 

The  sources  of  information  for  the  figures  above,  for  the  most 
important  countries,  are  given  in  special  articles  on  following 
pages.  For  all  other  countries  the  figures  are  borrowed  from  the 
report  for  1909  of  the  international  secretary  of  trade  unions 
(Berlin). 

American  Labor  Organisations. 

As  explained  in  former  Bulletins,  no  absolutely  accurate  figures 
of  the  total  trade  union  membership  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  can  be  given,  nor  can  the  figures  for  the  United  States 
and  Canadaf  be  separated,  but  enough  data  are  at  hand,  covering 

X  For  earlier  statistics  see  Bullbtin  for  March,  1005,  and  those  for  September  of  1006,  1007, 
1000  an  1  1010. 

t  According  to  the  Canadian  Labour  Gasette.  April,  1011.  there  are  1,725  trade  unions  in 
Canada,  of  which  1 , 520  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  232  are  Canadian 
or  local  organisations.    No  information  in  regard  to  membership  is  given. 

[418] 
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the  majority  of  American  unions,  to  permit  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, and  also  to  show  the  trend  of  trade  union  membership  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

The  following  table  gives,  for  two  consecutive  years,  the  mem- 
bership of  those  unions  for  which  information  is  available : 


(Av'ire 

11909) 

1.482,872 

(Av'ge 

•  1910) 

1,562.112 

Independent  railway  unions:** 

(June. 

1909) 

18,522 

(Jan.* 

1910) 

39.649 

(Jan., 

1911) 

42.340 

(Jan., 

1910) 

57.599 

(Jan., 

1911) 

61.568 

Flienen 

(Jan., 

1910) 

63  548 

(Jan.. 

1911) 

71  308 

(Jan., 

1910) 

102!718 

(Jan.. 

1911) 

113.871 

Other  independent  unions: 

(Jan., 

1910) 

61.827 

(Jan.. 

1911) 

76.500 

(Jan.. 

1910) 

26.075 

(Jan., 

1911) 

26.034 

Stationary  engineers  (Natl  Aasn.) .... 

(Aug., 

1910) 

19.000 

(July. 

1911) 

20.000 

(Feb.. 

1910) 

8.442 

(Feb., 

1911) 

8.806 

Shoe  workers  (United)  

(Jan., 

1910) 

4,500 

(Jan., 

1911) 

8,857 

Building  laborers  (International  Pro- 

(Sept., 

1910) 

6.444 

(Aug., 

1911) 

7,010 

(May, 

1910) 

7.000 

(July. 

1911) 

6,200 

(June, 

1910) 

1.600 

(July. 

1911) 

1,400 

1,899,796 

2,006,105 

t 

1911 

40,063 

2,056,158 

*'*  Six  unions  of  railroad  emplovees  are  aflUiated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  namely, 
the  car  workers,  switchmen,  telegraphers,  maintenance  of  way  employees,  railway  clerks  and 
railway  carmen,  the  latter  since  1910.    (See  table  on  the  following  page.) 

t  No  figures  available  before  1911. 

Of  the  above  figures,  those  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  represent  the  average  number  paying  per  capita  tax  to  the 
Federation;  figures  for  the  railroad  conductors,  engineers  and 
firemen  are  based  on  number  of  members  assessed  for  benefits; 
those  for  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  represent  the  mem- 
bership given  when  application  was  made  for  a  charter  from  the 
American*  Federation  of  Labor;  all  other  figures  were  obtained 
directly  from  the  national  secretaries  of  the  unions.  The  com- 
bined membership  of  all  unions  given  above,  at  the  latest  date, 
totals  2,056,158.  To  this  total  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  complete  membership  of  all  unions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  membership  figures  of  several  federated  and  national 
unions  such  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the  Knights 
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of  Labor,  the  dissenting  branch  of  the  Electrical  Workers,  and 
many  smaller  or  local  organizations,  of  which  Canada  alone  has 
232.  For  all  those  organizations  no  figures  are  available.  Fuiv 
thermore,  the  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
computed  from  per  capita  taxes,  does  not  represent  the  full 
strength  of  the  Federation,  the  secretary  of  which  estimated 
this  membership  in  September,  1910,  to  be  1,744,444,  or  fully 
162,332  more  members  than  the  number  given  above.  The  com- 
bined membership  of  those  unions  for  which  figures  are  available 
for  two  latest  years  is  1,899,796  and  2,006,195  respectively,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  106,399  members,  or  5.3  per  cent,  the  increase 
affecting  in  a  fairly  even  proportion  most  of  the  organizations. 
For  this  reason  an  estimate  for  the  total  number  oi  trade  union 
members  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  2,625,000,  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent  or  125,000  members  over  the  estimate  of 
last  year,  would  seem  fo  be  fairly  justified. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR.* 

The  average  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  the  year  1910,  based  on  the  number  of  members  paying  per 
capita  tax  to  the  Federation,  was  1,562,112,  showing  an  increase 
of  79,240  members  over  the  preceding  year.  "  While  the  average 
paid-up  membership  for  the  twelve  months  is  1,562,112,"  says  the 
secretary's  report,  the  membership  paid  and  reported  upon  for 
the  month  of  September  is  1,644,444.  Adding  to  this  number 
100,000  members,  which  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  membership  of 
the  various  international  organizations  for  whom  per  capita  tax 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  Sep- 
tember, because  of  strikes,  the  organizations  affliated  to  the  Feder- 
ation have  a  grand  total  of  over  1,744,444  members." 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  charters  issued  since 
1897  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  also  membership, 
receipts  and  expenditures: 

*  lUpoii  of  th4  proeMdingt  of  the  thirUtnth  annual  contenHon  of  tht  Amorican  Federation  of  Labor 
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Chastsbs  Imubd. 


Net  gain* 

Total 

National 

National  Federa- 

Local 

in  mam- 

mem- 

unions 

Expen- 

Ybab. 

unions. 

tions. 

onions. 

TotaL 

benhip.* 

bership.  •  affiliated.  Reoeipts. 

ditures. 

1897.... 

8 

20 

189 

217 

17,490 

264,825 

55 

$18,640 

$19,114 

1898  .  .  , 

9 

12 

182 

208 

14,791 

278,016 

67 

18.894 

19.197 

1899... 

9 

30 

405 

450 

71,406 

849  422 

73 

36  757 

30,591 

1900,  . 

14 

101 

734 

849 

198,899 

548.821 

82 

71 ! 126 

68.373 

1901  ,  . 

7 

127 

782 

916 

239,216 

787,537 

87 

115.221 

118,708 

1902  ,  , 

14 

138 

877 

1,024 

236,862 

1,024.899 

97 

144.498 

119.087 

1903.... 

20 

174 

1.139 

1,333 

441,401 

1,465,800 

113 

247.803 

196,016 

1904  , 

11 

104 

328 

443 

209,600 

tl, 675.400 

120 

220.996 

203,991 

1905.... 

3 

68 

216 

287 

tl81.100 

1,494,300 

118 

207.418 

196,170 

1906  . . 

6 

67 

254 

817 

150,100 

1,444,200 

U9 

217,815 

218.540 

1907 

3 

73 

295 

373 

94.770 

1,538,970 

116 

174.330 

159.960 

1908.... 

79 

155 

234 

42.915 

1.586,885 

115 

207,655 

196.937 

1909.  ,  .  , 

3 

44 

129 

176 

1104.013 

1.482,872 

118 

232.378 

203.702 

1910  , 

2 

84 

248 

334 

79.240 

1.562,112 

120 

193.471 

177.859 

*  The  membership  represents  the  number  of  members  paying  dues  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ayeraaed 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  on  October  31  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1901,  and  on  September 
30.  for  1902-10. 

t  The  official  figures  for  1904  were  1.676.200.  but  they  involve  the  duplication  of  the  slate 
qiULrrymen's  union  with  800  members. 
I  Loss. 

Charters  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1910 
numbered  334,  or  about  twice  as  many  as  in  the  previous  year, 
including  two  charters  to  national  unions,  namely  the  railway 
carmen  and  the  tunnel  and  subway  constructors.  Important  gains 
in  membership  ^are  shown  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters with  an  increase  of  26,400  members  and  the  Ladies'  Oarment 
Workers  whose  membership  increased  from  1,800  to  18,700,  the 
increase  taking  place  mainly  during  the  garment  workers'  strikes 
in  Chicago  and  New  York,  when  many  unorganized  workers 
joined  the  unions.  The  figures  for  all  unions  in  the  last  three 
years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


NATioNUi  Unions  Aftiijatsd  With  tbm  Ambbioan  Fbdbbation  of  Labob. 

Averate  monthly 
membership  reported. 


Namb  of  Oboanisation. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

23.68fi 

19.472 

20.412 

1.100 

1.100 

1.100 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'  International  Union  of 

10,000 

10.700 

12.700 

25.000 

25.600 

26.600 

1.400 

1.400 

1.400 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Buiklers  of  Amerioa,  Brotherhood  of 

16.200 

12.600 

16.100 

7.900 

7.100 

7.800 

32.000 

82,000 

32.600 

40.000 

40 ..000 

40.000 
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National  Unions  Aftiliatbd  Witb  thn  Ambbican  Fbdsbavion  or  Labor  —  ConHnmad, 


Ayerace  monthly 
membenhip  reported. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

v%  •  1     rv\*  f   1   mws  .  .      wT     t  •    A  It*               «r  .  t  f 

2,800 

2,600 

8,800 

Bridce  And  StruoturAl  Iron  Workers.  Intemstional  Assodstion  of 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

800 

800 

000 

400 

200 

200 

1,800 

1,600 

2,100 

22,800 

8,100 

7,300 

7,100 

Csrp^^^  And  Joiners  of  Amencs,  United  Brotherhood  of ... . 

179,000 

164.000 

190,400 

^%  _ .  •  _  1             —      nr     i       _    t_a  .  •    _  « 

1,600 

1,600 

1.100 

4,400 

6.000 

5.000 

7,300 

9,000 

9,000 

Chainmskers  NstionAl  Union  of  the  United  States  of  Amenos. 

000 

300 

200 

40,900 

89,800 

48.200 

6,600 

5,000 

60,000 

16,000 

15,000 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,300 

800 

600 

4.900 

4,100 

4,100 

800 

800 

800 

300 

300 

300 

Electrical  Workers  of  America.  International  Brotherhood  of . . . 

32,100 

13,800 

10,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,100 

16,800 

16,100 

16,000 

17,300 

10,700 

8,100 

600 

t 

t 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees.  International  Union  of  

800 

800 

300 

700 

600 

700 

Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen*!  International  Union  of 

• 

7,800 

4,600 

4,700 

Fur  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Int'l  Asi'n  of. . 

400 

200 

200 

43,900 

63,400 

54,200 

1,000 

1,800 

18.700 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

8,800 

9,300 

10,000 

1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

800 

800 

800 

Gold  Beaters*  National  Protective  Union  of  America,  United. . . 

600 

X 

X 

13,000 

13,100 

13,400 

TT_AX  — #   ^T  4.t-     A  ■             TT  J 

8,600 

8,600 

8,500 

Hod  Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  Int'l. . 

11,200 

8,800 

11,400 

Horseshoers  of  United  States  and  Canada.  International  Union 

6,100 

7,200 

7,200 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and 

Bartenders'  International  JiCague  of  America 

38,600 

86,800 

87,000 

Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  of  America,  National  Assooia- 

800 

600 

600 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of  

10.000 

6,000 

8,000 

400 

300 

400 

300 

200 

200 

Knife  Blade  Grinders*  and  Finishers'  National  Union.  Pocket. . . 

300 

300 

300 

6.800 

6,000 

5,000 

Laundry  Workers'  International  Union.  Shirt,  Waist  and  

4,000 

3,600 

li,900 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods.  United  Brotherhood  of  

4,000 

4,000 

13.700 

800 

800 

800 

Lithographers'  International  Protective  And  Beneficial  As80ci»> 

1,100 

1,300 

l»70o 

X  Suq>ended. 
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Naviomal  Unions  Atitlatbd  With  tbb  Amnbican  Fbdbbation  of  Labob  —  CaiUimud. 

Avenge  monthly 
member*  hip  reported* 


Namb  of  Oboanisation. 

«  AAQ 

IvUo. 

IvW, 

1910. 

Lithogrsphie  Preae  Feeders  of  the  United  SUtee  and  Canada, 

1,000 

900 

81,600 

21,300 

20,800 

62,100 

48,400 

66,900 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  International  Brotherhood  of . 

18.600 

10,000 

8,700 

3,200 

2,400 

2,700 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Africa,  Amalg'd 

«,800 

6,800 

6,400 

Metal  Polishers.  Buffers,  Phiter  and  Brass  Workers'  International 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

262,600 

267,000 

238,700 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

87,600 

89,400 

40.000 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,Brotherhood  of 

M,800 

60,600 

68,600 

4,800 

1,000 

1,600 

6,600 

6,000 

6,200 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

2,000 

2.600 

8,200 

Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  ^orth  America,  International  

2,000 

8,200 

3,600 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers*  Union  of  America,  International. . . . 

6.000 

4,000 

4,000 

Plasterers'  International  Ass'n  of  United  States  and  Canada. . . 



14,600 

16,200 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  United  Association  of  

18,000 

18.400 

20.000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,800 

Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United  

600 

200 

200 

400 

400 

400 

Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States,  National  Asso- 

600 

600 

600 

Printers'  Union  of  North  America,  International  Steel  and 

1,200 

1.200 

1,300 

200 

200 

200 

17,200 

17.800 

18.600 

Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  United  Stotes  and 

1,000 

700 

4,600 

4,600 

6,000 

600 

600 

600 

Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers,  Inter- 

1,000 

1,000 

1.100 

300 

800 

300 

26,600 

10,800 

16,000 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  Amalgamated. . . . 

16,100 

16,000 

16.200 

1,700 

1,800 

1,800 

Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Calkers  of  America,  National  Union  of 

1,600 

1,600 

900 

2,700 

2,100 

1,400 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers  of  America,  Inter- 

6,600 

6,600 

6,600 

100 

100 

100 

Stereotypers'  and  Electrotsrpers'  Union  of  North  America,  Int'l. 

8,100 

8,600 

4,000 

8,300 

8,000 

8.000 

1,400 

1,000 

900 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Emplosrees  of  America,  Amalga- 

82,000 

33.300 

86.700 

0.300 

8,000 

8,000 

16.100 

18.200 

11.700 

37.700 

82,000 

35,800 

16,000 

16,000 

20,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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National  Umoira  AFnuAno  With  tbm  Aiobicam  FaDBBAnoir  of  Labob — ConcMcd. 

A  vermes  monthly 
membenhip  reported. 


Namb  of  Obqamisation. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

12,900 

10,000 

10,000 

6.200 

8.000 

9,000 

Tile  Layers  And  Helpers*  Union,  International  Ceramie  Moeaio 

1.900 

1,700 

1,900 

Tin  Plate  Workers*  ProtootiTe  Association  of  America,  Int'l .... 

1,400 

1,600 

800 

4,000 

4,300 

4,100 

Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers*  International 

000 

600 

600 

1,300 

44,000 

46.600 

49.100 

2.800 

2.800 

2,800 

200 

200 

200 

100 

100 

100 

300 

300 

300 

Wood  Carvers'  Association  of  North  America,  International.. . . 

1.300 

1.300 

1.200 

Woodsmen  and  Saw  Mill  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of 

300 

700 

600 

Wood  Woribers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated. 

4.000 

4.100 

3.200 

1,686,885 

1,482,872  1 

,662,112 

The  benefits  paid  to  members  by  national  unions  in  1908, 
1909  and  1910  were  as  follows: 


.    1908.  1909.  1910. 

Deathbenefits   $1,267.244  29  $1,187.043  61    $1,320,641  63 

Death  benefiU  (members'  wives)   31.390  00  49.200  00  63.492  OO 

Sck  benefits   593.641  34  731,966  16  719.166  66 

Traveling  benefiU   61.093  86  61.967  87  42.909  66 

Tool  insurance     6.871  63  6,063  02  6,946  41 

Unemployed  benefits   206.264  31  484.028  49  197,806  00 


Total   $2,144,396  43   $2,609,268  04    $2,340,962  14 


Owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  industrial  situation,  expendi- 
tures for  unemployment  benefits  decreased  $286,220,  or  by  about 
two-thirds,  in,  the  year  1910.  During  the  same  year  expenses  for 
death  benefits  increased  $133,593,  while  expenses  for  sick  and 
traveling  benefits  decreased  slightly,  the  net  result  being  a  de- 
crease of  $168,295  from  the  preceding  year  in  the  total  sum  of 
expenditures.  The  detailed  figures  are  reprinted  in  the  following 
table.  They  do  not  include  the  considerable  sums  expended  in 
the  way  of  benefits  by  the  local  lodges  or  branches  of  the  national 
unions  and  not  reported  to  the  national  oflScers. 
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BnfBFiTS  Paid  bt  Intkbnational  Oboanuations  Aftxliatbd  witb  tbb  A.  F.  of  L.  1010. « 

Death 
benefits, 
members' 
wives. 


Death 

benefits. 

$2,700 

00 

22.445 

00 

3.100 

00 

3.750 

00 

14.500 

00 

800 

00 

.11.200 

00 

825 

00 

50 

00 

250.001 

77 

2.054 

50 

750 

00 

2.650 

00 

226.000 

00 

7.400 

00 

1.200 

00 

2,776 

50 

4.025 

00 

375 

00 

8,400 

00 

OBOAmxAnom. 

Bakers  

Barbers  

Boilermakers  

Bookbinders  

Boot  and  shoe  workers  

Brick,   tile  and  terra  ootta 

workers  

Bridge   and   structural  iron 

workers  

Broommakers  

Brushmakers  

Carpenters.  Brotherhood   250.001  77 

Carpenters,  Amalgamated .... 
Carriage  and  wagon  workers. . 

Carvers,  wood  

Cigarmakers  

Clerks  

Commercial  telegraphers. ... 

Coopers  

Curtain  operatives,  lace  

Cutting  die  and  cutter  makers. 

Electrical  workers  

Engravers,  watch  case  

Fitters,  steam  

Foundry  emplosrees  

Freight  handlers  

Garment  workers,  ladies'  

Glass  bottle  btowers  

Glass  workers,  Amalgamated. .  602  00 

Hatters   75,000  00 

Hodcairiers   4,100  00 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees      44 , 900  00 

Iron  and  steel  woikers   2,700  00 

Jewelry  workers  

Lathers   4.461  80 

Leather  workers  on  horse  goods        2 ,000  00 

Lithographers   12.500  00 

Lithographic  pressfeeders. ....  300  00 

Machine  printers  and  color 

mixers  

Machinists  

Meat  cutters  

Metal  polishers  

Metal  workers,  sheet  

Molders  

Painters  

Patternmakers  

Paving  cutters  

Photo-engravers  

Piano  and  organ  workers . . . 

Plumbers  

Potters  

Print  cutters  

Printing  pressmen  

Pulp  and  sulphite  workers  

Quarry  workers   750  00 


S525  00 


Sick 
benefits. 
$11,656  65 
40.111  82 


Traveling 
benefits. 


Unem- 
ployed 
benefita. 


60,522  06 


33,550  00 


500  00 


90.000  00 
7,765  56 


$15  00 


184  55   $31,810  05 


4.800  00 


186.000  00 
16.720  00 


41.000  00     76.000  00 


250  00 


  30  00 

2.000  00   

400  00 
3.110  00 

150  00   

55.000  00    40.000  00 


1.000  OO 


075  00 
1,000  00 


1.000  OO 


4.000  00 


1.500  00 


67.571  22 
10.655  00 
134  00 


6.428  00 


600  00   

38.800  00   

1.800  00   

6.750  00   

11.600  00   

58.532  00    135.464  10 

86.240  00  0.325  00     10.075  00 

3.200  00    6.027  70 

1.000  00 
1.875  00 
2.000  00 
10.000  00 
300  00 
675  25 
17,100  00 


1,080  00 


4,023  05 
3,038  52 


000  00 
600  00 


3.000  00 


*  Exclusive  of  tool  insurance,  as  follows:  Carpenters,  Amalgamated,  $4,158;  carvers,  wood* 
$130;  freight  handlers,  $28,  and  patternmakers,  $2,625. 
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Bbkbfits  Paid  bt  Intbbnational  OsoANizATioNa,  Etc.  —  Concluded. 

benefits,  Unem- 
Death  .      members'        Sick         Traveling  ployed 
benefits.         wives.        benefits.       benefits.  benefits. 

•86,800  00   

3,749  60    S24,563  05 


OBOANISATIOlfB. 

Railroad  telegraphers  

Railway  carmen  

Railway  employees,  street  and 
eleetric  

Sawsmiths  

Shipwrights  

Slate  and  tile  roofers  

Spinners  

Stereotypers  and  eleotrotypers 

Stonecutters  

Stove  mounters  

Switchmen  

Tailors  

Textile  workers  

Tobaeoo  workers  

Travelers'  goods  and  leather 
workers  

Tunnel  and  subway  construc- 
tors  

Typographical  union  

Weavers,  elastic  goring  

Weavers,  wire  


20.900  00    $19,777  85 

  500  00 


1.900  00 
800  00 
1.500  00 
2.400  00 
1.800  00 
1.700  00 
128.650  00 
10.412  50 
70  00 
1.260  00 


$300  00 


600  00 


16.000  00 


21.820  55 


5.271  00 


350  00    .  $462  00 


1.200  00 
43.045  00 
300  00 
1.056  60 


600  00     1.500  00 


800  00 
144  00 


200  00 


Total  $1,320,641  52  $53,492  00  $719,165  66  $42,909  55  $197,808  00 


Strike 

TBAB.t 

benefit. 

1879*.. 

$3,668 

23 

1880... 

4,950 

36 

1881t.. 

21,797 

68 

1882t.. 

44.860 

41 

1883... 

27.812 

13 

1884... 

143.547 

36 

1885... 

61,087 

28 

1886... 

54.402 

61 

1887... 

13.871 

62 

1888... 

45.303 

62 

1889... 

6.202 

52 

1890f.. 

.  18.414 

27 

1891... 

83.531 

78 

1892... 

87,477 

60 

1898... 

18,228 

15 

1894... 

44,966 

76 

1895... 

44.089 

06 

1896... 

27,446 

46 

1897**. 

12,176 

09 

BwoBFiTS  Paid  bt  Cigarmaubs'  Intbbnational  Union.  1879-1910b. 

Death  or 
total 

Sick         disability     Traveling  Out-of-work 

benefit.        benefit.  '    benefit.  benefit. 


$2,080 
12.747 

15 

$3,987 

73 

$75 

00 

09 

17.145 

28  . 

1.674 

25 

20.386 

64 

22.250 

56 

2.690 

00 

37.135 

20 

31.551 

50 

3.920 

00 

39.682 

08 

29.379 

89 

4.214 

00 

26.683 

54 

42.225 

59 

•  4.820 

00 

31.835 

71 

63.900 

88 

8.850 

00 

49.281 

04 

58.824 

19 

21.319 

75 

42.894 

75 

59.519 

94 

19,175 

50 

43,540 

44 

64.660 

47 

26.043 

00 

37.914 

72 

87.472 

97 

38.068 

85 

53.535 

73 

89.906 

30 

44.701 

97 

47.732 

47 

104.391 

83 

49.468 

33 

60.475 

11 

106.758 

37 

62.158 

77 

42.154 

17 

112,567 

06 

66.725 

98 

41.657 

16 

109.208 

62 

78.768 

09 

33.076 

22 

112.774 

63 

69.186 

67 

29.067 

04 

$22,760  50 
21.223  50 
17.460  75 
89.402  75 
174.517  25 
166.377  25 
175.767  25 
117.471  40 


Mem- 
ber- 
Bhip.tt 
2.729 
4.440 
14.604 
11.430 
13.214 
11.371 
12.000 
24.672 
20.560 
17.133 
17.665 
24.624 
24.221 
26.678 
26.788 
27.828 
27.760 
27.318 
26,347 


Cash 
balance. 
$5,066  23 
11,151  62 
37,740  79 
77,506  29 
126,783  30 
70,078  3O 
85,511  46 
172,813  26 
227.288  24 
239.190  53 
285.136  54 
383.072  82 
421.950  06 
503.829  2O 
456.732  l3 
340.788  06 
236.213  06 
177.033  l2 
194.240  30 


X  Weekly  dues,  20  cents. 


b  Cigarmakers'  Official  Journal  April  16, 1911. 
*  Weekly  dues,  10  cents.        t  Weekly  dues,  16  cents. 
IT  The  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1, 1886,  ck>sed  on  October  31. 
I  Weekly  dues.  26  cents.  Weekly  dues,  30  cents. 

ft  Exclusive  01  members  paying  only  16  cents  or  20  cents  a  week  since  1897  and  1888,  re^pectiTely. 
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Bbnbit»  Paid  wr  CiaAaifAKiBs'  iNTBRNATiQifAL  Union,  1879-1010&  —  Concluded, 


Death  or 

total 

Mem- 

Strike 

Sick 

.  disability 

Traveling 

Out-of-work  ber- 

Cash 

YBAR.ir 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

■hip.tt 

balance. 

1898... 

$25,118 

59  $111,283  60 

$94,939  83 

$25,237 

43 

$70,197 

70  $26,460  $227,597 

01 

1899... 

12,331 

63 

107.785  07 

98.993  83 

24.234 

33 

38,037 

00 

28.994 

292.407 

95 

1900... 

137.823 

23 

117.455  84 

98.^1  00 

33.238 

13 

23.897 

00 

33.955 

314.806 

24 

1901 . . . 

105.215 

71 

134.614  11 

138.456  38 

44.652 

73 

27,083 

76 

33.974 

321.124 

33 

1902... 

85.274 

14 

137.403  45 

128,447  63 

45.314 

05 

21,071 

00 

37.023 

361,811 

29 

1903. 

20,858 

15 

147.054  56 

52.521 

41 

i5,558 

00 

39,301 

495.117 

91 

1904... 

82.888 

88 

163,226  18 

151.752  93 

58.728 

71 

29.872 

50 

41,536 

589.234 

20 

1905... 

9.820 

83 

165.917-80 

162.818  82 

55.293 

93 

35.168 

50 

40,075 

688,679 

13 

1906... 

44,735 

43 

162.905  82 

185,514  17 

50.650 

21 

23.911 

00 

39,250 

714,506 

14 

1907... 

22,644 

68 

173.505  67 

207.558  87 

50.063 

86 

19,497 

50 

41,337 

775,305 

85 

1908... 

32.423 

39 

184.755  69 

220.979  71 

46.613 

44 

101.483 

50 

40,354 

705,960 

75 

1909... 

19,999 

58 

186.983  28 

238.284  47 

41.589 

34 

76,107 

25 

44,414 

672,184 

39 

1910... 

221.044 

70 

189.438  59 

226.717  53 

39.828 

77 

39.917 

00 

43.837 

.489,426 

98 

6  Cigarmakers'  Ofi&cial  Journal  April  15, 1911. 

f  The  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1,  1886,  closed  on  October  31. 

ft  Ezclueive  of  members  paying  only  15  or  20  cents  a  week  since  1897  and  1888,  respectively 

t 

Austria.* 

The  membership  of  Austrian  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the 
national  federation  decreased  from  415,256  in  1909,  to  400,565 
in  1910,  showing  a  loss  of  14,691  members,  and  a  loss  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  members  since  1907,  when  these  unions  had 
their  highest  membership  of  601,099.  Most  members  lost  by  the 
national  unions  were  gained  by  the  Czech  unions  which  have 
about  70,000  members  now.  The  following  table  shows  the  mem- 
bership of  Austrian  trade  unions  since  1892: 

Unions. 


End  of 

1892  

1896  

1899  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  


Local 

District 

Member- 

National. 

branches. 

org. 

Total. 

^  ship. 

Increase, 

10 

474 

240 

724 

46.606 

17 

775 

284 

1.076 

98.669 

52.063 

80 

1,284 

242 

1.556 

119.334 

20.665 

32 

1,273 

266 

1,571 

119.050 

t284 

47 

1,397 

241 

1,685 

135.178 

16,128 

51 

1,623 

192 

1,866 

154.665 

19,487 

45 

2,108 

121 

2,274 

189,121 

34,456 

47 

2,964 

100 

3.111 

323,099 

133,978 

49 

4,062 

89 

448.270 

125,171 

49 

5,030 

77 

5,156 

501,094 

52,824 

51 

5,337 

78 

5.466 

482,279 

tl8,815 

52 

4,371 

27 

4,450 

415.256 

t67,023 

400.565 

tl4.691 

*  Corret ponderublatt  der  Omeralkommiuion  der  OtwerkKhafUn  DexUeeklaiuUt  Berlin,  July  15, 1911. 
t  Decrease. 
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Receipts  of  the  national  unions  in  1910  were  8,604,176  crowns, 
expenditures  8,023,783  crowns,  and  funds  in  the  treasury 
amounted  to  11,377,344  crowns,  not  including  a  strike  fund  of 
3,530,436  crowns  which  is  administered  separately. 

Belgium.* 

The  total  membership  of  Belgian  trade  unions  in  1909,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained  by  the  secretary  of  the  "Oommission 
Syndicale"  of  Belgium,  was  138,928,  comprising  102,511  mem- 
bers of  socialist  or  independent  unions  and  36,417  members  of 
Christian  unions.  The  membership  of  these  unions  by  industries 
is  as  follows : 

Unions. 


Socialist  or 

Indvstrt.                                       independent.  Christian. 

Mines                                                                                             26.727  4.292 

TeztUes                                                                                         18,000  9.140 

Metal                                                                                            13,819  3.439 

Stone                                                                                             9.560  1.008 

Glass   6,847   

Diamond   4,300   

Wood                                                                                                3,820  2,352 

AU  others                                                                                       19,438  16,188 


Total   102,511  36.417 


Denmark.! 

The  Danieh  Central  Federation  of  Labor  included,  at  the  end 
of  1910,  54  national  federations  and  7  local  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  101,663,  showing  a  slight  increase  in  membership 
over  the  previous  year  when  it  was  98,643.  Besides,  there  were 
about  thirty  thousand  workmen  in  organizations  not  affiliated  with 
the  central  federation,  thus  making  the  total  membership  of  all 
unions  in  Denmark  131,563.  The  largest  national  federations 
affiliated  with  the  central  body  were,  unskilled  laborers  (29,997)  ; 
blacksmiths  and  machinery  constructors  (10,000);  furniture 
makers  (6,229) ;  and  masons  (5,083).  The  largest  of  the  unaf- 
filiated organizations  were  the  plumbers  (11,000),  the  railroad 
employees  (5,225),  the  carpenters  (3,839)  and  the  brewery 
workers  (3,338). 

*  S9P9nth  IrUemational  Rtport  m  th9  Trade  Union  Movement,  by  the  tnternationAl  secretary  of 
the  national  toade  union  centers.   Berfin,  1911. 
t  CcrreepondenMaU,  etc.,  Berlin,  May  13.  1911. 
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In  March,  1910,  there  were  48  unemproyment  insurance  funds 
in  existence,  with  95,289  members,  of  whom  9,561  were  women. 
Unemployment  benefits  paid  out  in  19Q9-1910  amounted  to 
1,473,872  crowns.  Receipts  for  the  same  period  were  1,946,259 
crowns,  of  which  1,117,997  crowns  were  contributed  by  the 
workers  and  the  rest  by  the  government  and  the  municipalities. 

France.* 

The  number  of  trade  unions  (syndicats  professionnels  ouvriers) 
in  France,  on  the  first  of  January,  1910,  was  5,260  with  977,350 
members,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  of  35,289  and  a 
decrease  of  94  unions  since  J anuary  1,  1909. 

Number  of  unions,  membership  and  per  cent  of  union  members 
to  total  number  employed  in  specified  industries,  on  Januai^  1, 
190©,  and  January  1,  1910,  were  as  follows: 

Per  cent 
of  union 
nwniben 

NuMBSR  OF  Umoira.     Nuiibbb  or  Mbmbbbi.    to  total 
*  •  *  number 


iNDuniuss.  Jan.  1. 1909  Jan.  1.1910.  Jan.  1.1909.  Jan.  1.1910.  employed. 

Commeroe  and  transporUtion   880  901  272.832  298,711  26.79 

Building   814  779  92.623  102.250  19.18 

Metal   558  523  98.851  91.729  16.33 

TeztUes   365  349  79.653  78.684  13.13 

Mines   96  95  67.958  67,867  37.48 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fiahing   551  562  54.346  55,143  1.89 

Food  producto.  Commerce  and  man- 
ufacture of   341  318  53.685  49.847  8.16 

Chemical  products   132  128  40.306  39,604  34.80 

Wood  and  furniture   357  366  35,500  37,739  15.97 

aothing.  dyeing  and  cleaning   278  255  24.052  26.585  6.04 

Paper  and  printing   313  322  27.416  26,305  20.59 

Liberal  professionB   129  136  23.756  26.222  16.09 

Leather  and  hides   205  202  27.625  25.937  17.30 

stone,  glass  and  day  products   164  158  17,847  19.984  13.31 

Domestic  and  personal  service   96  95  17.381  16.145  1.58 

Quarries   75  71  10,930  14,598  24.25 


Total. 


From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  miners  and  the 
employees  in  the  chemical  industry  have  the  largest  percentage 
of  organized  workers,  including  respectively  37.48  per  cent  and 
34.80  per  cent  of  all  employees,  while  the  workers  in  the  clothing 
industry  are  unionized  only  to  the  extent  of  6.04  per  cent  of  the 
employees,  and  the  lowest  percentage  is  shown  by  the  agricultural 

*  ButttlUn  de  VOffie*  du  Ttxivail  Paris,  Nov..  1910. 
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workers  and  those  engaged  in  personal  and  domestic  service,  with 
1.89  and  1.58  per  cent  of  organized  employees  respectively.  Over 
one-third  of  all  organized  workmen  (350,041)  are  found  in  Paris 
and  the  surrounding  department  of  the  Seine. 

Germany.* 

The  total  membership  of  German  trade  unions  in  1910  was 
2,688,144,  comparing  with  a  membership  of  2,447,538  in  1909, 
and  showing  a  gain  of  240,606  members  since  1909.  The  most 
important  gains  were  made  by  the  Gewerkschaften  or  social- 
democratic  unions,  their  membership  increasing  from  1,832,667 
in  1909,  to  2,017,298  in  1910,  with  a  net  gain  of  184,631  mem- 
bers. The  Federation  of  Christian  unions  gained  24,378  mem- 
bers, the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  gained  14,543  members,  and 
17,054  members  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  unaffiliated 
and  local  organizations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  financial  statistics,  and  com- 
parative membership  for  1909  and  1910: 


1900. 

Social^lemocnticnfttioDalimionB...  1,832,067 

Hinoh-Duncker  tuuons   108,028 

Fedention  of  Christian  unions   270 , 761 

Unaffiliated  unions  and  local  wgan- 
'isations     236,092 

Total   2.447,538 

t  Mark  =  23.8  cents. 

Eeceipts  for  all  German  unions  increased  about  16  million 
marks  in  1910  (59V^  millions  in  1909  and  74^^  millions  in 
1910),  and  the  increase  in  expenditures  was  about  13  millions 
(54  millions  in  1909  and  67  millions  in  1910).  The  social 
democratic  unions,  whose  expenditures  were  about  58  millions 
out  of  a  total  of  69  millions  expended  by  all  unions,  spent  20% 
million  marks  on  strike  benefits  in  1910  or  fully  12%  millions 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  expenditures  on  unemploy- 
ment benefits  by  the  same  unions  decreased  2%  millions  in  1910 
(9%  millions  in  1909  and  7  millions  in  1910).  Benefits  for  sick- 
ness and  invalidity  were  respectively  9  millions  and  5  millions 
in  1910,  and  exceed  by  a  slight  margin  only  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purpose  in  the  preceding  year. 


FxMAXOis,  1910  (nr  nAiin).! 


Incrottpc  Ebcpeodi*      Cash  on 

1910.       in  1910.  Reodpli.  tuns.  hand. 

2.017.298    184.631  64.872,190  67.926,666  62,678,801 

122.671      14.643  2.926,693  2,632,361  2,001,074 

296,129      24,378  6,490,994  4,916,270  6,113,n0 

263,146     17,064  1,870,243  1,680,666  1.873,493 


2,688,144    240,606  74,660,120  66.986,762  62,563,782 


•  OcrreapondenMatt  sto..  Berlin,  Aux.  12,  1011. 
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The  growth  of  social-democratic  unions  since  1891  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Growth  of  Social  Dsmocbatic  Unions  (GBWiRXBCBArrBN),  1891-1010. 

RxcaiFTS.*  ExPXNDITXTKaS.* 


^ftf  inn  ol 

No.  of 

Women 

No. 

No. 

Ad(re|{ftte 

Tkab. 

UlAliJ  UD» 

%j  riui  viuv  • 

■hip. 

included,  unions. 

62 

2,551 

277.659 

49 

1,116.558 

47 

1,606.534 

56 

3,956 

237.094 

4,355 

46 

2.031,922 

50 

1,786.271 

1893  

51 

4,133 

223.530 

5.384 

44 

2.246.366 

44 

2,036.025 

1894. . . . 

54 

4,350 

246.494 

5,251 

41 

n  doe 
2,oo0,5o4 

44 

2,195.600 

1895.... 

53 

4.819 

259,175 

6.697 

47 

3.036.803 

48 

2,488.015 

1896  ... 

51 

5.430 

329,230 

15.265 

49 

3.616.444 

50 

8.823,713 

1887.... 

56 

6.151 

412.359 

14.644 

51 

4,083.696 

52 

3.642.807 

1898... . 

57 

6,766 

493.742 

13.481 

57 

5,508.667 

57 

4.279.726 

1899. . 

65 

7,623 

580,478 

19.280 

65 

7.687,154 

55 

6.450.876 

1900  . 

58 

680.427 

22.844 

58 

9.454.075 

58 

8,088.021 

1901  , 

57 

677.510 

23.699 

56 

9,722.720 

66 

8.967.168 

1902  . 

60 

8,634 

733.206 

28,218 

60 

11.097,774 

60 

10,253.559 

1903... 

63 

887.698 

40,666 

63 

16.419,991 

63 

13,724,336 

1904 

63 

1,052,108 

48,604 

63 

20,190.630 

68 

17,738.756 

1905  

64 

9,525 

1,344.803 

74,411 

64 

27,812.257 

64 

25,024,234 

1906  .  . 

66 

11,037 

1,689,709 

118.908 

66 

41,602.939 

66 

36.963.413 

1907 

61 

1.865.506 

136.929 

68 

51.396.784 

63 

43.122.519 

1908 

60 

1.831.731 

138.443 

62 

48.544.396 

62 

42.067.516 

1909  . 

57 

11.725 

1.832.667 

133.888 

57 

50.529.114 

57 

46.264.031 

1910 

53 

11,926 

2.017.298 

161.512 

57 

64.372.190 

57 

57.926.566 

*  In  marks. 


The  numbers  of  members  in  the  19  principal  unions  for  the 
past  three  years  were  as  follows : 

Numbbb  or  MxiiBXRS. 


Oroanization. 

Affiliation. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

Social  Democratic. . . . 

415.863 

365.270 

360.099 

«  a 

173,628 

171.837 

175.019 

•  a 

159.152 

185,946 

136.195 

a  a 

158.767 

148.942 

146,337 

a  a 

124.891 

92.039 

88,096 

a  a 

120.493 

113.328 

112.192 

a  a 

113.822 

101,488 

116.403 

82.023 

78.619. 

75.250 

80.447 

56.767 

41.054 

Social  Democratic. . . . 

61.867 

56.653 

55.526 

a  a 

60,923 

57.886 

55.482 

a  a 

54,908 

53.on 

51.119 

Painters  

a  a 

42.692 

39.201 

39.485 

Tailors  

a  a 

42.152 

38.208 

39,800 

40.584 

37;647 

37.976 

Social  Democratic. . . . 

89,954 

36.138 

37,097 

a  a 

37,075 

33.695 

33,279 

34,755 

80.263 

37.561 

a 

34,048 

34.418 

85,302 
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Great  BriUin.t 

At  the  end  of  1910  the  number  of  trade  unions  known  by  the 
British  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  in  exist- 
ence was  1,154,  with  a  total  membership  of  2,426,592,  showing 
an  increase  of  79,493  members  or  3.4  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  is  the  largest  membership  recorded  in  the  history  of 
British  trade  unionism,  being  0.6  per  cent  larger  than  the  highest 
previously  attained,  in  the  year  1907. 

The  following  table  gives  the  membership,  by  groups  of  trades, 
of  British  trade  unions  at  the  end  of  the  years  1908,  1909  and 
1910: 

Mbmbbbship  at  tec  End  or  — 


Groups  or  Tradbs. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

  178,081 

163.501 

157,798 

718.062 

717.926 

729,723 

  364,776 

367,386 

369,374 

  362.606 

365,405 

379.108 

66.637 

66,936 

66,783 

118,713 

112,130 

116.214 

37,237 

38,635 

42.691 

64,792 

61,429 

71,636 

72,970 

71.261 

73,880 

392,906 

393,699 

419,385 

2,375,769 

2.347.199 

2,426,592 

All  groups  of  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  building  trades, 
show  increases  in  membership  over  the  previous  year,  and  in  the 
mining,  textile,  transport  (except  railway  service),  and  printing 
groups,  as  well  as  in  the  group  of  "  Other  Occupations,"  the  mem- 
bership for  1910  was  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  number  of 
women  trade  union  members,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry,  rose  from  209,573  at  the  end  of  1909, 
to  221,272  ini  1910. 

The  following  table*  gives  a  summary  of  the  financial  statistics 
of  the  hundred  principal  unions,  embracing  over  60  per  cent  of 
all  members  of  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  years 
1900-1909,  statistics  for  1910  not  being  available: 

I The  Boftrd  of  Trade  Labour  OaxetU,  London,  Aufnist.  1911. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Labotir  OautU,  London,  Deoember.  1910. 
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ExpBNDmmBs. 


P»B  CSNT  OF  TOTAI.  FOB  — 


Number  of  Aooumulated 
Year,    members.  funds. 


Unem-  Worldnc  Unem- 

Strike    ployed    Other  and  other  ployed 
Total.     benefits,  benefits,  benefits,  expenses.  benefits. 


1900... 

1.206,130 

£3.729.136 

£1.440.074 

9.8 

18.1 

47.1 

25.0 

£261.114 

1901... 

1.215,198 

4.133.109 

1,638.312 

12.8 

19.8 

43.9 

23.5 

325.249 

1902... 

1.212.296 

4.418.724 

1,799,676 

12.2 

23.9 

41.5 

22.4 

430.140 

1903... 

1.200,965 

4.601,873 

1,916,286 

9.2 

26.8 

41.2 

22.8 

512,757 

1904... 

1,195.754 

4.669.941 

2.043,667 

5.7 

32.0 

41.6 

20.7 

654,245 

1905... 

1.213,657 

4,818,302 

2,064.959 

10.3 

25.4 

43.6 

20.7 

523,622 

1906... 

1,297,967 

5,204,676 

1.960,099 

7.8 

21.6 

47.1 

23.5 

424,370 

1907... 

1.459.967 

5,644.876 

2.056.430 

6.6 

22.5 

47.5 

23.4 

463,733 

1908... 

1,434.930 

5,178.446 

3.204.411 

19.0 

31.4 

33.2 

16.4 

1,005.721 

1909... 

1,422,299 

5,051.460 

2.687.416 

5.8 

35.1 

39.6 

19.5 

943.659 

Accumulated  funds  at  the  end  of  1909  amounted  to  £5,051,460., 
showing  a  decrease,  of  £119,733  from  the  preceding  year,  this 
decrease  being  parallel  with  a  decrease  of  £177,551  in  the  income 
and  a  decrease  of  £523,767  in  the  expenditures.  The  total  amount 
expended  on  unemployed  benefits  decreased  only  slightly  (£1,005,- 
721  in  1908  and  £943,659  in  1909),  while  the  proportion  of 
expenditures  on  the  same  benefits  was  the  highest  reached  in  any 
year  (35.1  per  cent  of  all  expenditures).  There  was  an  enormous 
decrease  iii  the  amount  spent  for  strike  benefits  (£608,776  in  1908 
and  £154,991  in  1909),  this  result  being  due  mainly  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disputes  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
industry  and  in  the  textile  trades.  Expenditures  per  member  on 
sick  and  accident  benefits  were  6s.  2d.  in  1909,  a  decrease  of  2d. 
from  the  previous  year,  and  superannuation  benefits  in  the  same 
year  averaged  5s.  3^/^d.,  an  increase  of  4d.  over  1908. 


The  total  membership  of  Hungarian  trade  unions  at  the  end 
of  1909  was  85,266,  showing  a  decrease  for  the  second  year  in 
succession,  the  decrease  being  16,788  for  the  year  1909,  and 
28,138  for  the  year  1908.  Out  of  the  total  membership,  74,482 
were  members  of  organizations  aflSJiated  with  the  national  federa- 
tion. The  membership  of  industrial  unions  since  1901  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

*  Seventh  InttmatiotuU  Report  on  tKe  Trade  Union  Movemmt,  Etc.,  Berlin.  1911. 


Hungary.* 
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Aknual  Incbsasb. 

Number  of  /  "  * 

End  or  —  memben.     Number.    Fw  oent. 

1901   10,000   

1902     15,270        6.270  62.7 

1903    41,138      25,868  169.9 

1904   53,169       12,031  29.3 

1906   71,173       18,004  33.9 

1906   129.332  68,159  81.7 

1907   130.192  860  0.6 

1908   102,054  ♦28,138  •21.6 

1909    86,266  ♦16,788  ♦19.7 


♦  DeerMse. 

The  strongest  groups  of  unions  in  1909  were  those  of  the  metal 
workers  (13,616,  or  a  loss  of  8,386) ;  the  wood  workers  (11,351, 
decrease  751)  ;  the  building  trades  (9,720,  decrease  5,780) ;  and 
the  printers  (9,154,  increase  236). 

Receipts  amounted  to  1,506,637  crowns  in  1909,  expenditures 
to  1,421,116  crowns,  and  ca&h  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  1,279,579  crowns. 

Italy.t 

At  the  beginning  of  1910  the  number  of  members  of  industrial 
unions  in  Italy  was  167,256,  comparing  with  175,836  in  1909, 
and  showing  a  decrease  of  7,580  members.  The  metal  trades  in- 
creased their  membership  from  8,000  to  11,330,  and  the  lithogra- 
phers from  954  to  1,340,  while  the  membership  of  most  other 
federations  remained  stationary  or  decreased.  .The  membership 
of  agricultural  unions  decreased  from  405,149  in  1909  to  3'78,156 
in  1910,  and  of  these,  163,355  were  members  of  unions  affiliated 
with  the  national  federation. 

The  number  of  local  industrial  unions  and  members,  by  trades, 
in  1909  and  1910,  was  as  follows: 

t  BofUtUno  deW  Ufido  cM  Lavorot  Rome.^August,  1910. 
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Number  or  Local 
Unions. 


Numbbb  or 

MCMBBBS. 


Unions.  1909. 

Ra  ilway  emplosrees   1 , 250 

BuUding  iradM  ,   487 

Typographical  trades   119 

Metal  trades   70 

Textile  workers   103 

Hat  makers   43 

Seamen   * 

State  elnployees   68 

Bakers   100 

Glass  workers   19 

Hospital  emplosrees   59 

Chemical  workers   23 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees   26 

Pottery  workers   27 

Bookbinders   7 

Wood  workers   46 

Leather  workers   15 

lithographers   13 

Bottle  makers   6 

Glass  workers'  helpers   12 

Railway  employees  (Sardinia)   * 

Window  glass  workers   11 

Clothing  cuttera   • 

Sulphur  workers   23 

Jewelry  workers   14 

Butcher  worlunen   7 

Total   2,538 


1910. 
1.250 
434 
71 
81 
80 
44 
10 
52 
78 
19 
59 
25 
12 
26 
15 
53 
16 
30 

7 
13 

1 
10 

9 


1909. 
44.961 
41.732 
12,578 

8,000 
11,124 

5,510 

9.082 
8.593 
3.526 
3,465 
3,164 
4,419 
2,225 
2.166 
2.0r8 
2.080 

954 
1.092 

913 

150 

5.911 
1.523 
610 


1910. 
44.961 
42,220 
12.400 
11.330 
9.491 
5.802 
5,765 
4.953 
4,846 
8.526 
3.465 
8.192 
2,614 
2,097 
2,064 
1,881 
1,589 
1,340 
1,240 
1.181 
1,100 
169 
80 


2.395     175.836  167.256 


*  Not  in  existence  or  lapsed. 


The  Netherlands. 


The  following  table,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  government  re- 
port on  trade  unions,*  gives  the  membership  of  trade  unions  in 
•Holland  for  the  years  1908,  1909  and  1910: 

Mbmbbbship.  Jakuart  1, 


Oboanibations.  1908. 

Protestant  unions   5,478 

Roman  Catholic  unions   19,446 

Other  denominational  unions   2 , 1 72 

other  unions   95 , 622 

Total   122,718 


1909. 

6,707 
19,885 

2,761 
98,450 


1910. 
8,209 
22,924 
2,805 
109.912 


127.803  143,850 


Switzerland.! 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  "  Swiss  trade 
union  federation"  the  membership  of  trade  unions  in  iSwitzer- 
land,  in  1909,  was  about  110,749,  this  figure  not  including  several 

*  Beknovf  ovtnicht  san  den  omvano  dtr  VaJAttotoinQ  op  1  Januari,  1910. 

t  Snenth  InUmaHonal  Report  on  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  Eic,^  Berlin,  1011. 
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smaller  organizations  whose  membership  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  the  total  number  of  trade  unionists,  62,099  were  members  of 
unions  affiliated  with  the  national  federation,  38,650  members 
of  independent  unions  and  10,000  members  of  Christian  unions. 
The  strongest  groups  of  unions  were  those  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, 33,000;  the  metal  workers,  13,110;  the  watch- 
makers, 10,000 ;  and  the  wood  workers,  6,510. 

The  receipts  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  national  federation 
amounted  in  1909  to  1,459,816  francs,  comparing  with  receipts 
of  1,443,860  francs  in  1908,  and  expenditures  in  1909  were 
1,163,503  francs,  comparing  with  expenditures  of  1,459,816  in 
1908. 


RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 


United  States. 

Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  document  No.  64&,  6 1st  Ck>ngres8,  2d  session.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commdssioner  of  Labor.  Vol.  VII.  Conditions  under  which 
children  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Pages  303.  Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  its  relation  to  employment.  Pages  176.  Washington,  1911. 
Contents:    Vol.  VII.    Chapter  I.  Reason  for  leaving  school  and  going  to 

work.    Chapter  11.  Circumstances  possibly  influential  in  causing  children  to 

leave  school.    Chapter  III.  Industrial  experience  of  children.    Chapter  IV. 

Legal  conditions  atfecting  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of  children. 

(  hapter  V.  Retardation,  repeating  and  elimination. 

Vol.  VIII.  Chapter  I.  Scope  of  the  investigation;  the  juvenile  courts,  etc. 
Chapter  11.  Working  and  non-working  offenders  compared.  Chapter  III. 
Juvenile  delinquents,  by  occupation  and  offense.  Chapter  IV.  Offenses  show- 
ing direct  connection  with  occupation.  Chapter  V.  Night  work,  hours  of 
labor,  and  home  conditions  of  delinquents.  Appendix  A.  Record  forms  used 
by  juvenile  courts.  Appendix  B.  Juvenile  court,  adult,  delinquency,  and 
newsboy  laws. 

Investigation  relative  to  wages  and  prices  of  commodities.    Senate  document 
No.  S47,  6l8t  Congress,  3d  session.    Washington,  1911.    4  volumes. 
Contents:    Vol.  I.  Report  of  committee  and  views  of  minority,  pages  187. 

Vol.  11.  Hearings  before  committee  and  digest  of  evidence,  pages  189-1165. 

Vol.  111.  Wages  and  prices  in  United  States  and  abroad,  pages  1167-2047. 

Vol.  IV.  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  United  States  and  abroad  and  index, 

pages  2051-2305. 

tV>urth  report  of  the  Comniissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910.  Washington, 
1911,  pages  465. 

Previous  reports,  on  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  were  issued  in  1901,  1902 
and  1905.  Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  present  report  include  population  by 
race,  the  sugar  industry,  conditions  of  employment  and  wages,  income  and 
cost  of  living  of  workpeople,  immigration  and  the  Japanese  strike  of  1909. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.    Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
January-March,  1911.    Nos.  92-98.    Washington,  1911. 
Leading  articles:    No.  92.    Industrial  accidents  in  Germany.  Workmen's 

compensation  and  insurance  legislation,  1911. 

No.  93.  Wholesale  prices,  1890-1910.    Cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain, 

Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

Illinois. 

IVentv-ninth  annual  coal  report  of  the  Hlinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1910.  Springfield,  1911,  pages  xv-H37. 
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Indiana. 


Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  of  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  bakeries,  quarries,  printing  offices, 
hotels,  and  public  buildings,  1910.   Indianapolis,  1911,  pages  339. 

Seventh  biennial  report  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission,  1909-1910.  In- 
dianapolis, 1911,  pages  95. 

The  report  contains  a  history  of  strikes  in  Indiana  in  the  years  1909  and 
1910,  and  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  labor  commission  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  or  settlement  of  strikes. 


SSecond  annual  report  on  labor  organizations,  1909.  Part  III  of  the  fortieth 
annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor,  pages  263-355.  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics.  Boston,  1911. 

'llie  total  number  of  labor  organizations  existing  in  Massachusetts  on 
Decmber  1,  1900,  was  1,244,  one  more  than  in  1908.  The  aggregate  member- 
Bliip  of  1,185  organizations  making  reports  in  1909  was  168,037,  comparing 
with  a  membership  of  161,887  in  1908,  when  1,160  organizations  made  reports. 
Ihe  aggregate  sum  of  benefits  paid  to  members  by  414  unions  out  of  856 
answering  the  inquiries,  amounted  to  $175,586,  while  the  rraaining  442 
unions  reported  the  payment  of  no  benefits  whatever.  Of  818  unions  answer- 
ing inquiries  concerning  trade  agreements,  418  or  51.10  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  agreements  with  employers. 

Carroll  Davidson  Wright.  A  memorial  by  Horace  G.  Wadlin.  Part  IV  of 
the  fortieth  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor  (pages  359-404). 
Bureau  of  Statistics.    Boston,  1911. 

Life  and  work  of  Colonel  Wright  with  special  reference  to  his  activities  as 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Fortieth  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor  for  the  year  1909.  Bureau 
of  Statistics.   Boston,  1^11,  pages  xii-1-404. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  (pages 
3-112).  Part  II.  Strikes  and  k>ckouts  (pages  115-260).  Part  III.  Labor 
organizations  (pages  263-356).  Part  IV.  Carroll  Davidson  Wright,  a  memorial 
(pages  369-404). 


Second  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Michigan.  Lansing, 
1911,  pages  517. 

The  report  covers  free  employment  bureaus,  factory  inspection,  accidents  in 
1910,  coal  mine  inspeotion,  labor  laws,  prison  statistics,  etc. 


Thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  the  year  1909.   Springfield,  1911,  pages  48a 
Contents:    Part  I.   Laws  governing  the  bureau  (pages  12-16).   Part  II. 

Manufactures,  number  employed,  number  of  days  worked,  wages,  earnings 

and  hours  of  labor  (pages  18-439).  Part  III.  Coal  mining  (pages  442-464). 

Part  IV.    Free  public  employment  offices  and  chronology  of  labor  bureaus 

(pages  466^76). 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


Ohio. 
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Twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  of  Workshops, 
Factories  and  Public  Buildings,  1909.  J^ringfield,  1910,  pages  290. 
The  report  contains  the  general  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  factories  inspected  by  counties,  statistical  tables  of  factories,  bake- 
shops,  etc.,  inspected,  classified  by  industries  with  age  and  sex  of  employees 
and  orders  issued,  statistics  of  accidents  and  prosecutions. 

Obbgon. 

Biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
1909-1910,  pages  207. 

Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  include  the  labor  laws  of  Oregon,  labor 
organizations,  and  wealth  and  resources  by  counties. 

Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-lirst  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1910.   Harrisburg,  1911,  pages  67. 

Phuippins  Islands. 

Mrst  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  Fiscal  year  1910.  Manila, 
1911,  pages  174. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature by  an  act  of  June  18,  1906,  and  was  organized  on  July  1,  1909.  Sub- 
jects covered  by  the  report  include  free  employment  offices,  strikes,  wages 
on  public  work,  migration  of  laborers,  statistics  of  labor,  wages  and  cost  of 
living  in  Manila  and  the  provinces,  and  recommendations  for  new  .  labor 
legislation. 

International  Reports. 

Medici  e  Ispettorato  del  lavoro.  Commissione  Internazionale  permanente  per 
lo  studio  delle  malattie  professionali.  Milano,  1911,  pages  177. 
Ksport  on  medical  inspection  of  labor  by  the  Permanent  International 
Commission  for  the  study  of  professional  diseases.  The  volume  contains  a 
history  of  medical  inspection,  a  review  of  the  state  of  medical  inspection  at 
the  present  time  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  in  existence,  a  chronological 
table  of  international  social  legislation  for  the  years  1905-1909,  a  critical 
examinati<m  of  medical  inspection  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  and 
a  bibliography  of  industrial  hygiene  and  medical  inspection. 

Foreign  Countries. 
Australia. 

New  South  Wales. —  Fifth  annual  report  of  the  Direotor  of  CLi^ur,  State 
Labour  Bureau  of  New  South  Wales,  for  year  ended  30th  June,  1910. 
Sydney,  1911,  pages  61. 

The  report  covers  free  employment  bureaus  and  government  farms  for 
unemployed. 

Canada. 

Ontario. —  Twenty-third  annual  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  1910.    Toronto,  1911,  pages  83. 

Finland. 

Y5tytotekijfi.tt&ret  suomen  teollisuudeesa.  Tutkimnis  Keisarillisen  Suomen 
Senaatin  Mn&rRyksestH  ja  Teollisuushallituksen  Vlivalvonnan  Alaisena 
toimttanut  Tekla  Hultin.   Helsingfors,  1911,  pages  x+49. 
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inveatigati(m  of  the  night  work  of  women  in  Finnish  industries.  Out  of 
a  total  of  32,000  women  engaged  in  industrial  work,  4,800  or  15  per  cent  were 
found  to  work  at  night,  and  of  those  37.5  per  cent  were  employed  in  saw 
mills,  and  27.1  per  cent  in  the  paper  industry.  The  longest  hours  were 
worked  by  the  women  employed  in  the  paper  industry,  71%  to  78  hours  per 
week,  and  the  shortest  in  the  printing  industry  in  which  the  hours  varied 
from  34  to  a  maximum  of  60  per  week.  Hours  of  labor  in  saw  mills  and 
in  textile  factories  were  from  50%  to  66  per  week. 


Knqu^te  sur  le  travail  d.  domicile  dans  Tinduatrie  de  la  lingerie.  Tome  IV. 
Ortice  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du  Travail  et  de  la  Pr6voyance  Sociale.  Paris, 
1911,  pages  454. 

The  fourth  volume  on  home  work  in  the  linen  goods  industry  containing 
the  results  of  an  investigation  by  the  French  Labor  Bureau.  The  present 
volume  describes  conditions  in  the  southeastern  part  of  France.  The  fifth 
and  last  volume,  to  be  issued  later,  will  deal  with  the  general  results  of  the 
investigation. 

Statistique  des  graves  et  des  reeours  k  la  conciliation  et  &  Tarbitrage  survenus 
pendant  I'annOe  1909.  Direction  du  Travail.  Minist^re  du  Travail  et  de 
la  Prevoyance  Sociale.    Paris,  1911,  pages  xviii+466. 

Report  on  strikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  during  the  year  1909. 
There  were  1,026  strikes  in  France  in  the  year  1900,  involving  167,492 
workers  in  5,672  establishments.  The  loss  of  working  days  on  account  of 
strikes  amounted  to  3,559,880  days,  including  213,678  days  lost  by  work- 
people indirectly  involved,  showing  twice  the  loss  of  the  year  1908,  when 
1,752,025  days  were  lost  for  the  same  cause.  As  to  results,  21.17  per  cent 
of  the  strikes  with  10.46  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  successful,  38.28  per 
cent  of  the  strikes  with  57.40  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  compromised, 
and  39.50  per  cent  of  the  strikes  with  26.14  of  the  strikers  failed. 

Annual  re  statistique.  Vingt-neuvi^me,  1909.  Ministere  du  Travail  et  de  la 
Prevoyance  Sociale.  Paris,  1910,  pages  lxiii+394+224*. 
^Statistical  year-book  of  France  for  the  year  1909.  ^^ong  the  new  subjects 
contained  in  the  year-book  are  extracts  from  the  1906  census  of  population, 
giving  inhabitants  classified  by  age,  family  condition,  nationality,  place  of 
birth,  and  trade  or  profession  and  the  first  results  of  the  law  providing 
assistance  for  old  people  and  invalids.  In  the  appendix  containing  interna- 
tional statistics  a  table  of  index  numbers  is  added  showing  the  trend  of  wages 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the 
year  1910.    London,  1911,  pages  xxvi+264. 

The  volume  contains  the  general  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  sectional 
reports,  reports  of  inspector  of  textile  particulars,  inspector  for  dangerous 
trades,  electrical  inspector  and  medical  inspector,  a  special  article  on  der- 
matitis caused  in  the  manufacture  of  roll  tobacco,  and  special  reports  on 
hours  and  conditions  of  work  in  typewriting  offices  and  on  methods  of  deter- 
mination of  dust  and  lead  in  the  air  of  workrooms.  The  appendix  contains 
tables  Off  accidents,  cases  of  poisoning,  prosecutions,  etc. 


France. 


Gbeat  Britain. 
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Italy. 

Atti  dell  a  Commimione  Par  lamen  tare  d'Inchiesta  siilla  condizione  degli 
operai  delle  miniere  della  Sardegna.  4  volumes.  Rome,  1911. 
Report  of  the  parliamentary  commigsion  instituted  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  miners  in  Sardinia.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  results  of  the 
inveflrfeigation  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  deals,  among  other 
subjects,  with  woman  and  child  labor,  labor  organizations,  employment  bu- 
reaus, wages  and  the  truck  system,  housing  and  food,  hygiene,  and  industrial 
insurance.  The  remaining  three  volumes  contain  the  tables,  the  accounts 
of  hearing^  before  the  commission,  the  answers  to  circular  letters  and 
schedules,  etc. 

New  Zealand. 

Awards,  recommendations,  agreements,  etc.,  made  under  the  Industrial  Ck>n- 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  for  the  year  1910  Vol.  XI.  Department 
of  Labor.    Wellington,  1911,  pages  xcvi 4-786. 

Sweden. 

Fabriker  och  Handtverk.  Kommerskollegii  Underdaniga  Berftttelse  for  Ar 
1909.    Stockholm,  1911,  pages  xxxv-}-125. 

Report  on  manufacturing  establishments  and  artisans  in  Sweden  in  1909. 
According  to  the  report  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
was  11,261  employing  289,205  workmen,  and  artisans  numbered  61,3*62  with 
52,484  workmen  or  helpers.  The  value  of  products  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments is  computed  at  1,928  million  francs,  showing  a  decrease  of  81 
million  francs  since  1908;  these  figures  however  include  repetitions.  The 
value  of  raw  products  and  goods  in  process  of  manufacture  is  included  again 
in  the  computation  of  the  value  of  finished  products. 
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APPENDIX. 
Statistical  Tablet  for  Second  Quarter,  1911. 

I.  Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions. 
II.  Causes  of  unemployment. 

III.  Idleness  in  New  York  City. 

IV.  Buikiing  operations  m  principal  cities: 

(a)  New  York  aty. 

(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester.  Syracuse  and  Troy. 
V.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

VI.  Children's  employment  certificates. 
VII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 
VIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 
IX.  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  factory  and  mercantile  laws. 
X.  Industrial  accidents. 

(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

(b)  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 
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TABLE  I.—  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  MEMBERS 


Members  Repobtinq. 

Un- 

INDnsntlES OB  LjROUPS  of  IBADCA. 

ions. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June 
une. 

■  •  onuiiuiBt  oionc  ww  orKinSt  duc  .... 

99 

32  108 

31.387 

32,443 

32.452 

32.743 

32.641 

2 

928 

922 

960 

1 ,006 

1 ,019 

1*017 

Ruildinjc  nnd  p&vin((  trndGfl.  ,  .  . 

29  053 

28.338 

29,362 

29.391 

29,647 

29 

Building  and  ntrect  labor  

4 

2]  127 

2.127 

2.131 

2,065 

2.077 

2.063 

36 

14  919 

16.164 

15.396 

14.779 

14.867 

14  943 

24 

6  083 

ft  1^1 

O,  14o 

ft  101 

D, 

0*  106 

2 

4  000 

4.150 

4.100 

4.060 

4.160 

4*  150 

5 

41000 

4  045 

3  646 

3  640 

3.615 

Freight  handling  

*4 

598 

'608 

624 

'644 

*613 

608 

Telegraph.^  

1 

238 

218 

227 

249 

OAQ 

374 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

19 

35.428 

35.649 

35.381 

35.343 

35.190 

35.225 

Garmenta  

12 

33,469 

33,674 

33.314 

33.297 

33,089 

33.132 

3 

1  082 

1  093 

1  074 

1  066 

1  064 

2 

'  657 

'647 

'690 

694 

'732 

726 

Textiles  

2 

320 

ooo 

oUo 

OU«5 

303 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shtpbldg. . 

26 

8.947 

8.968 

9, 203 

8.942 

fi  AAA 

0.  Wo 

8.782 

Iron  and  steel  

23 

8.014 

8.035 

8,269 

8,083 

8.048 

7.997 

Other  metals  

2 

483 

483 

484 

409 

410 

335 

Shipbuilding  

1 

450 

450 

450 

460 

460 

450 

5    Prlntintf   RInHfntf  li^j> 

6.908 

6.912 

6,904 

7.099 

7,.129 

7  117 

6.  Wood  Worlcing  and  Fornitnre  

9 

3.399 

3.366 

3, 421 

3. 394 

3. 429 

3.401 

7.  Food  and  Liquors  

12 

4.687 

4.502 

4 , 635 

4 , 380 

4. 387 

4.448 

Food  products  

7 

2.066 

1.979 

2,091 

1.820 

1.827 

1.913 

Beverages  

5 

2.621 

2.623 

2,644 

2.554 

2.660 

2,536 

1.426 

1.347 

1,370 

1.339 

1.418 

1  543 

S.  TAhAM^ 

3.069!  3.009 

3  028 

3  012 

2  995 

2  999 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc  

10 

3,234 

3.225 

3,243 

3.233 

9,222 

3.146 

Hotels  and  restaurants  

6 

2.379 

2.380 

2,389 

2,375 

2,374 

2.299 

Barbering  

3 

8411  831 

840 

845 

836 

835 

Retail  trade  

1 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

11.  Public  Employment  

2 

2.692 

2.560 

2.554 

2,673 

2.570 

2.583 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men  

5 

2.887 

2.836 

2,855 

3.006 

3.053 

3.095 

13.  Miscellaneous  

6 

1,406 

I  1.310 

1.395 

1,326 

1,331 

1.314 

Pnper  and  paper  goods  

2 

396  405 

420 

420 

420 

405 

leather  ana  leather  goods  

1 

110 

I  110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

Glass  and  glassware  

2 

476!  475 

476 

470 

475 

473 

Other  trades  

1 

425 

320 

389 

326 

326 

326 

Total  

tl90 

120.859  120.235 

121.828 

120.877 

121.132 

121,237 

*  Three  unions  in  June. 
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OF  REPRBSENTATIYE  TSADE  UNIONS,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1911. 


Number  Idle. 


Pebcbntaos  Idle. 


Feb.  Mar. 


April.  I  May. 


June. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


18,976 

382 
12,825 
768 

4.841 

249 
4.050 
490 
52 


7.63S 

7,190 
201 
237 
5 

1.167 
978 
129 
50 

8S2 

74S 

406 

333 
73 

S 

279 

157 

129 


48 

61 
184 


8 
170 


15.480 

351 
14,422 
707 

4.884 

279 
4,000 
420 
135 


I 

11.082 

342 
10.043 
697j 

8.968; 


365| 
2.900' 
590 
108 


6,707 

6.240 
284 
154 
29 

1.780 

1.528 
152 
50 

816 

807 

480 

395 
85 

64 

218 

189 

182 
7 


84 

58 

281 

133 
6 

135 
7 


6.200 

6.021 
124 
25 


1.499 

1.408 
41 
50 


727 

402 

311 
91 

664 

820 

118 

98 
20 


26 
46 
162 


155 


10,801 

362 
9.071 
868 

8,406 

378 
2,450 
525 
52 


9,648 

346 
8.446 
856 

2,680 

400 
1,650 
523 
57 


13.619 

13,455 
124 
4 
36 

2,914 

2,829 
35 
50 

479 

626 

868 

292 
76 

665 

278 

106 

90 
16 


89 

68 
163 


145 
8 


9,660 

9,452 
117 
6 
75 

2,980 

2,891 
39 
50 

824 

668 

809 

232 
77 

810 


87 

71 
161 


26 
89 

168 


4 

145 
9 


86.8 

42.1 
36.7 
36.0 

82.5 
4.0 

100.0 
13.9 
8.91 
0.0 

86.1 

36.1 
16.4 

32.7 
1.6 

10.6 

9.7 
23.4 
11.1 

4.6 

28.2 

10.7 

20.1 
2.9 

0.8 

6.1 

4.4 

4.7 
3.7 
0.0 

2.0 

2.0 

16.6 

0.0 
18.2 
32.6 
10.6 


44.5 

41.4 
45.3 
36.1 

81.9 

4.1 
97.6 
12.1 
8.6 
0.0 

21.4 

21.4 
18.4 
43.3 
1.5 

12.9 

12.2 
26.7 
11.1 

4.8 

22.1 

9.0 
16.8 
2.9 

0.2 

9.8 

4.9 

5.4 

3.4| 
0.0 

1.2 


47.7 

36.6 
49.1 
33.2 

81  4 

4.5 
97.6 
10.0 
21.6 

0.0 

19.0 

18.7 
26.4 
22.3 
9.6 

18.8 

18.5 
31.4 
11.1 

4.6 

28.6 

10.4 

18.9 
3.3 

8.9 

7.2 

6.8 

7 

0.8 
0.0 


1.8  2.0 

I 

14.0, 

0.0, 
7.3 
35.8 
1.9 


20 

31 
5 

28.4 
1.8 


84.1 

34.0 
34.2 
33.9 

26.8 

5.9 
71.6 
16.2 
16.8 

0.0 

17.6 

18.1 
11.8 
3.6 
9.9 

16.8 
17.4 
10.0 
11.1 

8.6 

21.4 

9  2 

17.0 
3.6 

48.8 


10.6 

I 

3.6 
4.1 

2.4 
0.0 

1.0 


12.2 

0.0 
1.8 
33.0 
1 


81.5 

35.5 
30.7 
41.8 

22.9 

6.1 
59.0 
14.4 
8.5 
0.0 

88.7 

40.7 
11.6 
0.5 
11.8 

32.7 

35.2 
8.5 
11.1 

6.7 

18.8 

8.4 

16.0 
3.0 

46.2 

9.8 

8.8 

3.8 
1.9 

0.0 

1.5 
1.7 

11.6 

0.0 
0.0 
30.6 
2.5 


29.804|  81.187j  25.798 


82, 996 


27,793 


26.7 


24.8  25.6 


21.8 


27.2 


t  189  unionB  in  June. 
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TABLE  n.^  CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS  AMONG  MEMBERS  OF 


T  Mill              1  1M    tfW    f^m/>noM               ^Ptt  A 

Labor  Dxapum. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Ma. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1    Bnfldiflitf  HifkBA  WorMiur  lEtj» 

29 

24 

82 

40 

142 

876 

29 

24 

32 

40 

142 

376 

SS 

80 

N  AVI  irA  t.inn 

ToftQUiis  And  Cftb  driving 

35 

30 

It'piiS  irfi  t  n  AnH  1  i  n  9 

281 

125 

888 

230 

160 

88 

80 

94 

94 

2.278 
2,278 

O  arm  An  fjt 

T%/W\^A     ak/VkA  IVlOVAA 

166 

166 

150 

6 

ToztilM 

4.  Metals,  Machinenr  and  ShipbiUidiiif .  .  . 

Trnri  Afirl  af aaI 

ICS 

3 

100 

272 

153 
119 

409 

309 
100 

179 

170 
9 

1.981 

1.922 
9 

1.749 

1.744 
6 

Shinbul  Id  inv 

K.  PrlBtln*.  Biadlntf.  ICti» 

A   Wttod  Woritintf  ABd  VarnltBM 

6 

82 

2 

2 

228 

226 

8 

9  Tobftcco 

181 

1 A  RMtanmitM.  Trmdm  Kte 

HntAlii  And  matAUPftntA 

'RaIaiI  tTAdA 

11.  Pnblle  Emplojrment 

Total  

874 

885 

821 

805 

2.178 

4.847 
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DXSABILITT. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

U% 

998 

841 

892 

840 

768 

11.188 

18.288 

16.107 

19.189 

9.819 

360 

8.629 

8 

8 

5 

2 

383 

874 

846 

342 

346 

636 

658 

882 

862 

837 

752 

9.992 

12.148 

14.058 

9.141 

8.092 

7.319 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

763 

766 

703 

607 

867 

855 

218 

216 

192 

298 

227 

204 

4  904 

4  612 

8  769 

8  178 

2  426 

192 

187 

177 

180 

195 

194 

'  52 

62 

'l02 

'l85 

'l83 

'206 

10 

15 

4  000 

4  050 

4  000 

2  390 

2  435 

1  650 

20 

25 

10 

15 

8 

'500 

'465 

'300 

'580 

'510 

'515 

3 

16 

3 

2 

2 

OA 

Aid 

120 

105 

ou 

re 
OO 

49 

64 

29 

66 

69 

68 

12.121 

7.198 

6.687 

6.969 

18.476 

7.814 

10 

17 

12 

26 

22 

30 

11  949 

6  228 
'280 

5  015 

13  339 

7  111 

30 

26 

4 

24 

24 

22 

*147 

175 

'lOO 

'lOO 

95 

1 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

25 

75 

14 

6 

5 

29 

30 

36 

76 

189 

149 

179 

198 

167 

149 

960 

789 

1.142 

1.164 

826 

1.991 

156 

114 

142 

181 

122 

106 

618 

711 

1,077 

1,107 

785 

1.041 

6 

10 

12 

10 

10 

9 

7 

40 

22 

16 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

298 

292 

292 

286 

246 

240 

114 

189 

118 

866 

284 

84 

85 

78 

79 

48 

86 

42 

784 

979 

728 

684 

686 

664 

27 

88 

89 

48 

88 

66 

287 

818 

444 

864 

886 

261 

60 

16 

12 

10 

10 

190 

273 

379 

299 

282 

220 

27 

28 

20 

36 

23 

46 

47 

45 

65 

55 

53 

31 

4 

8 

4 

6 

8 

61 

669 

960 

807 

84 

191 

96 

106 

98 

68 

198 

178 

128 

216 

186 

216 

88 

88 

69 

14 

21 

88 

119 

124 

189 

104 

86 

49 

26 

26 

68 

8 

17 

31 

86 

103 

124 

90 

73 

40 

7 

7 

1 

6 

4 

7 

24 

21 

6 

14 

12 

9 

68 

48 

84 

29 

89 

26 

7 

9 

II 

9 

6 

6 

69 

42 

47 

89 

48 

84 

27 

6 

9 

7 

4 

6 

198 

179 

272 

166 

149 

168 

133 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 
155 
20 

6 
170 
3 

4 

135 

4 
145 
4 

155 

145 
4 

25 

8 

7 

5 

4 

5 

1.684 

1.986 

1.299 

1.774 

1.764 

1.688 

89.964 

27.484 

29.896 

28.719 

29.969 

21.608 

All  Othbb  Rbabons. 
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TABLE  in.—  IDLENESS  AMONG  MEMBERS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  TRADE  UNIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  END  OP  JUNE,  1911. 


Indubtries  or  Groups  of  Trades. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mem- 
bers 
report- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber 
idle. 


Per 

cent, 
idle. 


Idle  on  Account  of  — 


Unem- 
ploy- 
ment.* 


Labor 
dia- 
putea. 


bility. 


Other 
rea- 


1.  BoUdlng,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades 
Building  and  street  labor. . 

2.  Tranaportation  

Railways  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. . . 

Freight  nandling  

Telegraphs  

5.  QothiBf  and  Teztllea  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  f\irs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

4.  Metals,  Machinery,  Etc  

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

€.  Wood  Worldng  and  Famitare 

7.  Food  and  Liquors  

Food  products  

Beverages  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobaceo  

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

11.  Public  Employment  

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men  

IS.  Miscellaneous  

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 
Glass  and  glassware  

Total..  


29  25, 

1 


88 


46S 

885 
697 
981 

620 

638 
300 
408 
374 

7S0 

303 
926 
601 

695 

910 
336 
460 

989 

249 


8,464 

271 
7,358 
826 

44S 

3 

408 

32 


619 
816 

162 

686 

380 

380 

265 

I 

0S8 

58s' 
110 
473 


9.683 
9.410 
117 
6 

2.856 

2,267 
39 
60 

S22 

663 

277 

208 
69 

692 

2SS 

41 

41 

17 
33 

149 

4 
145 


38. 2 

30.6 
32.6 
41.6 

9.6 

0.6 
12.4 
7.8 
0.0 

28.3 
29.1 
12.6 


7,725 

271 
6.629 
825 

430 


400 
30 


7,166 

7,106 
60 


41.4 

46.2 
11.6 
11.1 

4.6 

20.4 

8.1 

12.8 
3.8 

60.1 

13.8 

3.0 

3.0 

0.8 
1.6 

25.6 

3.6 
30.7 


670 

620 
26 
26 

84 

662 

223 

196 
27 

692 

198 

16 

16 


31 

149 

4 

145 


92,284  23.2131  25.2 


17.931 


3,940 


631 

'63i 


2,278 

64 

2.278 

26 

22 

6 

1,694 

92 

1,689 

58 

5 

0 

26 

60 

288 
41 

2 

62 

2 

10 

42 

1,199 


98 

98 


46 

'45 


148 


*  Inclusive  of  lack  of  work,  lack  of  material  and  the  weather. 
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TABLE  IV.  — STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


(a)  New  York  atj:   Aprfl.  May  and  June.  1910  and  1911. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  op 
Buildinos 
axtthorizbd. 

EsTUfATBD  Cost  or 
Projected  Buildinos. 

Number  of  Buildinos  — 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

CO  MM] 

1910. 

inced. 
1911. 

COMP] 

1910. 

,<ET£D. 

1911. 

New  Buildinos: 

ToU'  

Alterations: 

Bronx  

Brooklsm  

Total  

Total  or  New  Build- 
ings   AND  Altera- 
tionb: 

Bronx  

Brooklyn  

Total  

602 
2.030 

298 
1.242 

265 

438 
2.000 

309 
1,761 

343 

$12,176,230 
10,683,775 
35.593,375 
4,170,120 
1  402  930 

$7,085,235 
12,851,615 
32,048,575 
7,568,666 
804  369 

666 
1.667 

225 
1.242 

267 

434 
1,601 

217 
1,561 

306 

490 
1.641 

148 
1.046 

215 

355 
759 
209 
1.585 
296 

4.437 

4,851 

$64,026,430 

$60,358,460 

3.957 

4.118 

3.640 

3,204 

209 
1.242 
1.184 
369 
124 

196 
2,321 
1,227 
328 
187 

$520,600 
1.193.870 
4,684,317 
276.030 
80.949 

$339,527 
1.303.781 
4.873.335 
180.422 
80,044 

200 
803 
835 
369 
118 

168 
801 
848 
289 
174 

198 
780 
708 
301 
128 

161 
408 
701 
306 
210 

3,128 

4,259 

$6,755,766 

$6,777,109 

2.325 

2,280 

2.115 

1.776 

811 
3.272 
1.482 
1.611 

889 

634 
4,321 
1,536 
2,089 

530 

$12,696,830 
11,877.645 
40,277.692 
4.446,150 
1,483,879 

$7,424,762 
14,155,396 
36.921.910 
7,749,088 
884.413 

766 
2.460 
1,060 
1.611 

385 

602 
2,402 
1.066 
1.850 

479 

688 
2.421 

856 
1.347 

343 

506 
1,167 

910 
1.891 

506 

7,565 

9,110 

$70,782,196 

$67,135,669 

6,282 

6,398 

5.655 

4.980 

Tenement  BnUdinf  Included  Abore. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  op 
Buildinos. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

New  Tenements: 

285 

132 

$9,660,000 

$5,094,600 

165 

169 

2,164,700 

2.698.100 

66 

57 

11,646,000 

6,713,000 

85 

266 
3 

632,700 

2,426,100 
11.600 

Total  

601 

617 

$23,883,400 

$16,942,200 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

33 

26 

$37,666 

$20,000 

336 

360 

171.843 

216.023 

493 

384 

738,475 

621.236 

Richmond  

21 
1 

21 
2 

8,595 
160 

12.600 
200 

Total  ■ .. 

884 

782 

$966,728 

$768,968 

Total  op  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

318 

167 

$9,687,666 

$6,114,600 

601 

609 

2.326,643 

2.913.123 

669 

441 

12.284.476 

7,234,236 

106 

287 

641,296 

2.437.600 

1 

6 

150 

11.700 

Total  

1.486 

1,399 

$24,840,128 

$17,711,168 
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TABLE  lY.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  GMitfued. 
(b)  Bulbdo,  BochMtcr.  Sttmm  aad  Tr«y. 

ADDITIONS  AXD 

Cmr  AND  Period.  nsw  buildings.  rbpaibs.  all  BviLDiiras. 


BurrALO.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost. 

April                                         239  $807,100  143  $110,000        382  $918,000 

May                                          241  839.510  159  94.490        400  934.000 

June                                          224  881.570  139  86.430        363  968.000 


April-June.  1911   704  a$2. 528. 180        441       $291,820     1.145  $3,820,000 


1910   739  $3,471,580  400  $354,420  1.119  $2,826,000 

1909    619  2.367.690  442  422.310  1.061  2.790,000 

1908   525  1.525.820  360  298.180  885  1.824.000 

1907   605  1.099,685  429  505.015  1.034  2.504.700 

1906   639  3.507  630  354  234.880  993  3.742.510 

1905   647  2.003.987  409  366.250  1.056  2.370.237 

1904    566  1.695,360  337  281,845  903  1.977,020 

1903    406  2.443.250  229  210,786  635  2.654.036 

1902    275  834.712  265  256.204  540  1.090,916 


Rochester. 

April   236  $036,708  163  $130,851  300  $1,076,560 

May   252  084,038  120  85.710  372  1.070.648 

June   233  786.844  140  185.012  373  072.756 


April-June.  1011   721  5$2. 708. 400        423      $411,473     1.144  $3,110,063 


1010   021  $3,318,038  340  $305,304  1.261  $3,623,432 

1009    734  2.702,664  260  204.306  084  3.066.370 

1008    404  1.465.435  116  101.025  520  1.566.460 

1007    487  1.787.835  140  260.105  636  2.057.030 

1006    468  1.600.184  150  315.026  618  1,034.210 

1005   428  1,680.257  140  156.868  568  1.846.125 

1004    286  1.808,204  77  70.630  863  1,887.834 

1003   102  464,222  71  46.204  263  510.426 

1002   182  700.040  100  148.563  201  030,608 


Stracusb. 

April   04  $372,300  80  $126,558  183  $408,858 

May   110  400.540  83  80.755  103  400.205 

June   100  370.085  60  105.200  160  484.375 


April-June.  1011   304   $1,160,025        241      $321,603        545  $1,482,528 


1010    344  $1,808,607  230  $283,470  583  $3,002,077 

1009    276  1.688,056  261  317.385  527  2.005,441 

1008   152  500.176  231  187.650  383  786.825 

1007    218  080,530  263  342,663  481  1.332.103 

1006   170  073,020  176  107,300  845  1,061,810 

1005   148  540,425  172  110,838  320  660,263 

1004   116  577.383  166  112.138  282  680.621 

1003    05  678.470  125  00,840  220  678.310 

1002    78  222.180  128  74.070  206  207,160 


Trot. 

April-June...  1011   41  c$604.700  00    d$320.175  131  $1,014,876 

1910   37  140.060  107  08.275  144  248.235 

1009    39  215.650  92  69.000  131  284.650 

1008    33  237.800  87  95.655  120  333,455 

1907    37  243,400  80  62,906  117  306,305 

1906    22  177.960  118  23.000  140  200.960 


a  Inoludes  brick  college  building  to  cost  $160,000. 
b  Includes  fireproof  building  to  cost  $150,000. 

c  Includes  ooun^  building,  $122,200.  and  public  school  to  cost  $300,000. 
d  Includes  additions  and  repairs  to  novitiate  to  cost  $250,000. 
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FACTOBT  INSPECTION. 
TiMe  v.— Work  •f  th<Dtpty  Vmetorj  I— peettri. 

Second  QuAsm,  1911.  Second 

.   quarter, 

April.     May.  June.  Total.  1910. 

Recular  inspeotions:  % 

Factories  in  separate  buUdings                                 032     1.314  1.818  4.054  3.929 

Tenant  factories                                                3,084     3,009  2.820  8.973  6.602 

Laundries                                                           286        333  341  960  794 

Bakeries                                                             152        268  299  719  1,246 

Mines  and  quarries                                                 15         20  87  72  47 

Tunnel  workings                                                     5          8  12  20  11 

Tenant  factory  buildinss                                          35         20  12  67  21 

Tenement  buddings  (Uoensed)                                  436        214  96  746  4,331 

Total  

Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries) . 

InvestijEations: 

Applications  for  license  

Complaints  

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments)  

On  q>ecial  orders  


Total  

Observations: 
Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed). 
Tunnel  workings  

Tajuing,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  ({  100)  

Goods  in  tenant  factories  ({  95) . . 

Articles  in  bakeries  ({  114)  

Unsafe  machinery  ({81)  

Scaffolding  (i  19)  


.  4,935 

5,241 

5.435 

15.611 

16.981 

,.  351 

265 

104 

720 

320 

238 

115 

146 

499 

657 

84 

85 

38 

207 

105 

3,737 

4.372 

3,321  *11.430 

t9,420 

80 

186 

286 

552 

750 

4.139 

4.758 

3.791 

12.688 

10.932 

133 

136 

166 

435 

685 

9 

17 

4 

30 

43 

13 

8 

21 

18 

59 

15 

16 

90 

64 

16 

35 

51 

78 

Total   72         31  69        162  160 

Proaeoutions  begunt   37         22         19         78  97 


*  Includes  7,061  first  and  4,369  subsequent  visits, 
t  Includes  5,270  first  and  4,150  subsequent  visits, 
t  See  table  IX. 
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FACTOBY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VL—  Number  of  Children's  fiBployment  Certtleatea  iMned  by  Boards  ef  Health  in  Firs  t 


Second  Quabtbb,  10 U.  Second 

■   »  quarter, 

Crrr.  April.  May.  June.  Total.  1910. 

New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough   263  309  700  1,272  902 

Brooklyn  Borough   1,007  1,236  1,967  4,200  3,336 

Manhattan  Borough   1,204  1,626  3,066  5,805  5,329 

Queens  Borough   170  211  347  728  625 

Richmond  Borough   7  0  10  26  25 

Total   2,651  3,391  6,070  ♦W.m  ♦10,217 

Buffalo   02  76  276  444  556 

Rochester   118  121  441  680  461 

Syracuse   55  51  156  262  277 

Albany   13  8  34  55  89 

Troy   9  9  45  63  112 

Utica   20  21  110  151  260 

Yonkers   11  11  27  49  24 

Schenectady   13  30  96  139  121 


*  Includes  "  mercantile  "  aa  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  establishments. 


Table  VH.—  Ucen 

SnCOND  QXJABTBB,  1911. 


Total 


New  Re-  second 

York  mainder  quarter. 

City,  of  State.  Total.  1910. 

AppUcations  pending  Mar.  31                                                    30    30  44 

Applications  received  during  quarter  i                 376    376  622 

Total                                                                            406    406  666 

On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted                                                           308    308  579 

Applications  refused                                                             61    61  46 

Applications  cancelled                                                            3    3  7 

Applications  pending  June  30                                                  34    34  34 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted                                                            72    72  26 

AppUcations  refused  again                                                       3    3  4 

Applications  cancelled                                                           54    54  8 

Total                                                                         129    129  38 

Licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  licensee                                    107    107  130 

Licenses  revoked  for  imlawf ul  conditions                                      4    4  5 


Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses   +269    +269  +464 

Refused  applications   — 65    —65  +12 

Cancelled  applications   +57    +57   


Outstandinglicenses  June  30,  1911   13.014        450    13,464  13,158 
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BUREAU  OF  MERCANTILE  INSPECTION. 
Table  Vm.—  Work  of  the  Deputy  Mercantile  Inepeetors. 


Sbcond  Quabtsb,  1911.  Second 
quarter, 
    1910. 

Regular  inapectiona: 

Merwmtile   504        424        384     1,812  1,398 

Office   20  8  7  35  26 


Hotel   1  1  2  2 

Bowling  allejrs  

Places  of  amusement. . 


April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

504 

424 

384 

1,812 

20 

8 

7 

35 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

6 

18 

15 

6 

9 

30 

543 

447 

407 

1,397 

Special  inspections:  < 

MercantSe   66         36         32        124  127 


Office   1    1 

Hotel. 


Bowling  alleys   1    1 

Places  of  amusement   1  1    2 


Observations: 

Mercantile  

Office  

Hotel  

Bowling  alleys  

Places  of  amusement . 


Totial. 


Investigations: 

Complaints  

Compliances  (number  of  establishments) . 

Total  

Prosecutions  begun  *  


Children  illegally  employed: 

Girls  

Boys  

Girls  

,  Boys  


Under  16 
14  to  16 

Total  

Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 
Age  p«,ven  14  to  16  {J«>~S+i„- 
Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age  


Total. 


•SeeiTablellX. 


59 

37 

32 

128 

127 

314 

371 

371 

1.056 

1.031 

16 

5 

4 

25 

7 

3 

3 

2 

10 

5 

2 

17 

26 

20 

6 

62 

366 

401 

386 

1.153 

1.040 

26 

26 

18 

70 

37 

265 

211 

180 

656 

608 

291 

237 

198 

726 

646 

,  49 

ei 

67 

174 

loT 

2 

2 

3 

7 

7 

48 

38 

22 

108 

359 

18 

16 

19 

53 

31 

92 

82 

55 

229 

566 

160 

138 

99 

397 

963 

1 

1 

3 

5 

12 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

9 

8 

4 

4 

8 

16 

24 
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TABLE  IX.— PBOSECUnONS  FOB  VIOLATION  OP  THE 


NuiiBKB  or  Casb« — 

OFFENSE. 

(With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 

Pending 
March  31. 

Begun 
dunng 
quarter. 

Total 
in  court. 

Sanitation  and  SAnrr. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls,  I  81  

Failure  to  provide  light  in  water-closets,  {  88. 
Failure  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation, 
]86 


Failure  to  provide  dreeaing  rooms  for  females,  {88  

Failure  to  white  washwalls  and  ceilings,  1  84  

Failure  to  provide  additional  or  separate  water-closets,  {  88. . 

Failure  to  clean  water-closets,  {88  

Failure  to  repair  water-closets,  {94  

Fulure  to  clean  floors,  {84  

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  system,  {81  

Failure  to  guard  saws.  {81  

Failure  to  guard  set-ecrews,  §81  

Permitting  windows  to  be  obstructed  by  bars,  etc.,  H  80,  83. . 

Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  during  working  hours,  {80  

Failure  to  provide  hand-rail,  §80    


Cbildbxn. 

Emplosring  child  under  14,  ^  70  

Emplosring  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
§70 


Employing  child  imder  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  before 
8  A.  II.  or  after  5  P.  m.,  1  77  


Workshops  in  Tsnbmbnts. 
Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tenement 
houses,  i  100  


Wages. 

 ,  .   j«h. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly, 

Total  —  Factories. 


Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  f  10 . 

••y.fii. 


22 


13 
23 
9 


78 


A.  Wmt 


15 
27 
15 


99 


deputy  mercantile  inq>ector,  \  167  

Interfering  with  deputy  factory  inspector,  H  43,  172. . . 
Failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees,  {  170. . . . 

Employing  child  under  14,  |  162  

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  ii.  or  after  7  p.  if.,  {  161. 
Employing  female  under  21  after  10  p.  ii.,  {  161  


Total  —  Mercantile  Establishments. 
Grand  Total  


& 

1 
4 

74 

51 
29 
IS 

1 
4 
2 
91 

59 
50 
21 

2 
17 

8 
21 
6 

64 

174 

228 

76 

251 

827 
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PACTOBY  AND  MBBCANTIUS  LAWS.  APBII,-niNE,  1*11. 


Pending 
June  30. 

Com- 
nleted 
during 
quarter. 

ROSULTB  OP  COMPLVTBD  CaSSS. 

Amount 

CONVICTIONS. 

Dis- 
missals or 
acquittals. 

With- 
drawals. 

Sentence 
suspended. 

Fine 

Total. 

1 

1 

3 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 
2 

8 
19 
9 

1 
3 
1 
2 

2 
8 
5 

1 
3 
2 
2 

7 
15 
6 

1 
2 

1 

S20  00 

7 
8 
6 

1 

1 
1 

6 

7 
1 

1 
4 

3 

130  00 
140  00 
20  00 

87 

62 

36 

14 

50 

9 

3 

$310  00 

1 

1 

3 
2 
74 

40 

83 
20 

1 

1 
2 
68 

35 
31 
14 

2 

2 
25 

8 
11 

3 

840  66 

520  00 

160  00 
230  00 
80  00 

17 

10 
17 
1 

43 

27 
20 
11 

6 

5 
2 
6 

66 

172 

102 

49 

151 

21 

$1,030  00 

93 

234 

138 

68 

201 

30 

3 

$1,340  00 
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TABLE  X.— INDUSTRIAL  ACCQ>ENTS  RKPOBTBD  UNDER  SECTIONS  2te,  87  AND  126 
OF  THE  LABOR  LAW,  SECOND  QUARTER,  1911. 
(a)  NnmlMr,  Af  •  aad  Sex  of  Paraowi  lajnred,  b>  IndnstriML 


Aod- 
denta 
before 
April  1. 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 

AoB  or  Emplotbm  Imjttbkd  or  Ac 

CIDXNTe      DUBINO  APKILrJuKK 
RXPOBTBD  PmiOR  TO  AUQUST  I- 

Industry. 

Sex. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

16-18 
years. 

18 
srears 
+. 

Not 
sUted. 

TotaL 

A.  FACTORIES. 


I.  Stonb,  Clay  and  Glass  Products. 

1.  Stone  

2.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products  

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster  

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery  

5.  Glass  


Total. 


II.  Mbtals,  Machines  and  Convkyancss. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc  

3.  Iron  and  steel  products  

4.  Electrical  apparatus  


5.  Vehicles  

6.  Boat  and  ship  building  

7.  Aricultural  implements . . . 

8.  Instexunents  and  appliances. . 


9.  Sorting  old  metals. 
Total  


III.  Wood  Manupacturbs. 

1.  Saw  mill  i>roducts  

2.  Planing  mill  products  


3.  Cooperage..-  

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved.... 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work. 


6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc . 

7.  Brooms  


Total. 


IV.  Lbathxb  and  Rubbbb  Goods. 

1.  Leather  

2.  Fur  and  fur  goods  


3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods  

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  peroha  goods  

5.  Articles  of  pearl  horn,  bone,  hair,  etc., 


Total. 


M 

M 
P 

M 

M 
P 

3 
3 

33 
37 

/ 
67 
86 
28 

1 

6 

41 
40 

1 
71 
44 
31 

1 

4 

7 
2 

1 

10 

1 
1 

M 
P 

11 

8 

201 
g 

18 

227 
B 

M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 

M 
M 

P 

M 

1 

3 
S 
88 
10 
94 
6 
20 
7 
41 
12 
4 
8 
S 

25 
/ 

479 

2.ila 

505 
S6 
2.107 
207 
145 
111 
7 
11 

2 

30 
5 
546 
57 
2.367 
i9 
535 
4S 
2,205 
235 
153 
126 
U 
13 

19 

3 

26 
5 

85 
f 
9 
/ 

66 

15 
4 
6 

19 

6 

2 

1 

22 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

M 
P 

68 

18 
1 

220 

6,772 
too 

205 
6 

6,210 
14S 

M 
M 
P 
M 

m 
P 

M 
P 
M 
P 

16 
193 
i 
21 
38 
138 
t 
39 

2 
30 

17 
222 

/ 
22 
44 
165 

4 
55 

1 
32 

« 

14 

1 

8 

1 
3 
13 

2 
4 

3 
14 
B 

5 
J 

13 

1 

10 

1 

29 
/ 

2 

1 

M 
P 

83 

3 

80 
4 

473 
4 

51 

557 
8 

M 

a 
P 

M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 

1 

2 
4 

21 
16 

23 
21 

/ 
94 
16 
34 

5 
55 

e 

1 
1 
3 
/ 

1 

6 

8 
7 
1 
/ 
3 
1 

78 
8 

33 
t 

51 
5 

1 

1 

« 

M 
/ 

3 

6 

18|  199 
9\  IS 

4 

4 

227 

Me 
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TABLE  X.—  Indiutrlal  AcddwitB,  Seeond  Quarter.  1911— Continaed 
(a)  Number.  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured,  by  Industries — Continued. 


Industry. 


Acci- 

dents 

before 

Sex. 

April  1, 

re- 

ported 

there- 

after. 

AoB  OF  Emplotkbb  Injubbd  in  Ac- 
cidbnts  dubino  apbil-junb, 
Reported  Pbior  to  August  1. 


Un- 
der 
16. 


16-18 
yeara. 


18 
years 
+. 


Not 
stated. 


A.  FACTORIES— Conimt*«d. 


V.  Chbmicaub,  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 
1.  Drug  and  chemicals  


2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors . 


3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils . 

4.  Animal  oil  products  

'  Mineral  oil  products. 


6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics.. . 

7.  Miscellaneoiis  chemical  products . 


Total. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
Pulp  and  paper  


VII.  PRnmNo  AND  Paper  Goods. 
2.  Paper  goods  


3.  Printing  and  book  making. . 


4.  Wall  paper. . . 
6.  Photography. 


Total. 


VIII.  Textiles. 
1.  Silk  and  silk  goods  


2.  Wool  manufactures  

3.  Cotton  goods  

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

5.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton.. 

6.  Flax,  hemp  and  Jute  manufacture  . . . 

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc  


Total. 


IX.  Clotbino,  Millinbrt.  Laundbt.  Etc. 

1.  Men's  clothing  

2.  Women's  clothing  

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps  

4.  Millinery  


6.  Miscellaneous  needle  work  

6.  Laundering,  custom  dying,  etc  . 

7.  Clip  sorting  

Total  


M 


13 


16 


441 

7 
24 

S 
10 

7 
26 
24 

f 
78 

4 


610 


379 


73 

go 

166 
17 
2 
1 


242 
S7 


312 
104 
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TABLE  X.— Indwtrtel  Acddeato,  SMoad  Qttrtor,  1911— Contiraed. 
(a)  Nnmber,  Age  Mid  Sex  of  Perms  Injured,  hj  Indatries — C—tUned. 


Aooi- 
denta 
before 
April  1. 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 

AoB  OF  Emflotbbs  Injvbbd  nv  Ao 

Cn>KNTS    DUBINO  AFBIIrJlTNB, 

Rbpobtbd  PnoB  to  Auoubt  1. 

Industbt. 

Sex. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

16-18 
years. 

18 
yearn 

Not 
ttated. 

Total. 

A.  FACTORIES  — Condudtfd. 


X.  Food,  Liquobs  and  Tobacco. 
1.  Cereals,  fruits  and  groceries  


2.  Provisions. 


3.  Dairy  products  

4.  Bakery  products,  confectionery,  etc. 


6.  Beverages  

6.  Tobacco  products . 


Total. 


XI.  Watbb,  Liqht  and  Powbb. 

1.  Water  

2.  Gas  

4.  Electric  light  and  power  

5.  Steam,  heat  and  power  


Total. 


XII.  Building  Indubtbt. 

a.  Carpenter's  shops  

0.  Plumber's  shops  


Total  

Total — Factories. 


M 

P 

M 

P 

M 

M 

P 

M 
« 

P 

7 

4 

196 
5 
83 
/ 
22 
103 
8 
138 
34 
8 

4 

204 
5 

89 
/ 

24 
116 

It 
150 

88 

18 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 
2 
4 

1 
6 

/ 
11 

10 
1 
1 

1 

M 
P 

22 
/ 

1 

19 

8 

676 

m> 

26 
1 

621 

M 

m 
m 
m 

1 
1 

2 

206 
158 
4 

2 
211 
164 

5 

5 
5 
1 

1 

M 

2 

1 

870 

11 

382 

M 

1 

1 

2 

1 
4 

2 

M 

1 

8 

2 

6 

M 
P 

171 

32 
IB 

426 

m 

9,192 
S66 

394<10,0U 
S7\  618 

b.  mines  and  quarries 


1.  Mines .  . . 

2.  Quarries. 


Total — Mines  and  Quarries . 


M 

2 

1 

115 

5 

121 

0 

138 

4 

142 

M 

2 

1 

258 

9 

263 

C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING. 


I.  Excavations. 

1.  Open  excavations  

2.  Shafts  and  timnels  

3.  Dredging  


Total. 


II.  Ebbciino  and  Stbuctttbal  Wobk. 

1.  Iron  and  steel  

2.  Masonry  

3.  Concrete  

4.  Wood  

5.  Structural  work,  branch  not  specified  


Total. 


M 

u 
m 

21 
12 
1 

1 

15 
4 

934 
867 
4 

125 
85 

1,076 
056 
4 

M 

34 

1 

19 

1,805 

210 

2,035 

M 
M 

6 

2 
2 
3 

236 
284 
226 
146 
65 

65 
52 
19 
12 
26 

293 
338 
248 
168 
90 

5 
10 

M 

22 

7 

957 

163 

1,127 
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TABLE  X.—  InduBtrial  Acddenta,  Second  Qnarter,  1911— Gondaded. 
(a)  NnmlMr,  Age  and  S«z  of  Peraons  Injured,  by  Indnstriea — ^^ndaded. 


Acci- 
dente 
before 
April  1, 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 

AOB  OF  EUPLOTSBB  InJURKD  IN  AC- 
CIDENTS   DuRiNO  Apitn^uNS, 
Rbpobtbd  Pbior  to  Auoubt  1. 

Industht. 

Sex. 

Un- 
der 

16. 

16-18 
years. 

18 
years 
+. 

Not 
stated. 

Total. 

C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING —  Concluded. 


III.  FnOBHINO  AND  FXTRNISHINO. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal)  

2.  Sheet  metal  wark  

8.  Wood  finishing  

4.  Glasing  

6.  Painting  and  decorating  

7.  Plumbing,  ptiping.  etc  

8.  Electrical  wiring  and  installation  

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boilers  elavators, 

etc  


Total  

IV.  Wbkckiko  and  Movma. 


V.  Other  ob  MiacBLiANBOua. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving  

2.  Railroad  construction  

3.  Dock  building .  .*  


Total  

Total — Building  and  Engineering . 
Grand  Total  


M 

M 

« 

,5 

2 

17 
22 
1 
6 
46 
111 
228 

56 

3 

16 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

5 
35 
97 
194 

52 

2 
2 
1 

io 

13 
32 

3 

M 

5 

9 

414 

64 

487 

M 

u 

46 

4 

50 

2 
27 

85 
636 
90 

5 
23 
4 

90 
661 
94 

2 

M 

29 

2 

857 

36 

895 

IS" 

90 

1 

37 

4,033 

473 

4,544 

liT 

263 

33 

464 

13,478 

876 

14,851 

p 

It 

IB 

m 

366 

S7 

618 

T 

275 

45 

678 

13.833 

913 

15,369 
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TABLE  X.— iBdofltrial  Aeddeato, 
(b)  Pfert  •r  PenoB  Ii^iired,  Natera 


Pabt  of  Pbbson  Injitbio  (Num 

BBB  or 

Causb. 

Total 
cases.* 

BSAD  AMD  NBCX. 

Trunk 
(except 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

[n.  e.  csnot  elsewhere  olauifiecL] 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Anns 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
(ers. 

Less 
or 
feet. 

WsiaBTe  AMD  Fallino  Objbcts. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rook,  earth,  etc.  (quarries)  

Rook,  earth,  etc.  (mines)  

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof. . 
Objects  from  trucks,  in  transit. . 

Other  or  indefinite   

Fallinc  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 

persons  

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair 

by  injured  person    

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by 

hand  

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded  

Other  or  indefinite  

All  other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


VSHICLSS  AND  AnIMALS. 

Ck>upling  or  uncoupling  

CTollisions  or  derailinents. 


Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Kick,  push,  bite,  etc.,  of  animals. 
Other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


Hand  Tools. 
Hammers,  hatchets,  etc ... . 
Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc .  . 


Total. 


MiSCKLLANBOUS. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between  ed  ee, 

projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c  

Steppmg  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Flying  objects  not  from  machines,  toob  ox 
ezpu 


explosions  . . . 
All  other  causes 


Total  

Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries . 


Mbchanical  Powbb. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  fly  wheels,  etc.)., 

Air  fans,  steam  pump,  etc  

Gearing  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleyB  

Convmring  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists  , 


Breaking  or  shifting  of  apparatus, 
Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. 
Struck  by  elevators,  etc  


shaft,  etc . 


B.  MINES  AND 


9 
16 
6 
4 

10 
1 

1 

15 
28 
6 
3 

2 

1 

1 
5 
3 
2 
1 

4 

3 
2 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

i 

2 

1 

7 
22 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

6 

3 
3 
2 

1 

1  97 

8 

g 

44 

25 

2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
8 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

14 

2 

2 

5 

5 

25 
8 

12 
3 

9 

4 

1 

7 
3 

2 
1 

33 

15 

9 

5 

10 

3 

10 
4 

2 
1 

1 

6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

 1 

17 

2 

1 

7 

4l  4 

48 

263 

44 

16 

18 

35 

86 

12 
11 
13 
1 
3 

39 

8 
6 

C 

BUI 

2 
3 
4 

LDINC 

5 
1 
9 

}  AND 

1 
1 

2 

8 
4 

13 

1 

2 

9 

2 
8 
14 

7 

2 
6 

2 

3 
1 

4 

1 

4 

*  As  in  last  oolunm 
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Second  Qnarter,  1911  —  Continaed. 
injnrj  and  Nomber  of  Deaths  —  Continued. 


Cabbs). 

Naturb  or  Injury  (Numbbb  or  Casbb). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance 
or  loss 
of  mem- 
ber or 
part  at 

time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.l. 

Inters 

nal 

in- 
juries. 

Sev- 
oral 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lar 
Dera- 
tions. 

Bums 

1 

CuU. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 

and 

dis- 
loca- 
tions. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffo- 
cation, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 

RIES — 

■Conduc 

24 

19 

21 

8 
51 

4 

1 

30 

3 

80 

23 

25 

8 

2 
27 

61 

433 

16|  1,280 

263 

46 

22 

21 

443 

10 

5 

611 

2,272 

839;  3.189 

1.799 

440 

264 

31 

1,728 

357 

54 

QUAR] 

UES. 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

2 



2 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1'  

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

7 

2 

5 
3 

1 
3 

1 



2 
2 

2 



1 
1 

3 

i 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

10 

20 

2 

7 

14 

4 

6|  

10 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Q 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2'  1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

i 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

6 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  X. 
(b)  Ptot  of  PwwMi  I«|v«d,  Natm 


[n.  e.  0.= 


Causb. 
not  elMwhere  elueified.] 


Total 
caaes.* 


Past  ov  Pbbson  Inxvbbd  (Numbu  of 


BBADANDinBCK. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
eyea. 


Trunk 

(except 
in- 

Arms 

Fin- 

ternal 

or 

cere. 

in- 

hands. 

juries). 

Fall  or  Pbbson — Coneuded. 
Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings . . . 

From  ^pirders.  joists,  roofs,  etc  

On  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc  

Falls  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c  

Falls  by  tripping,  n  e.  c  

FaUs  by  slippini(  of  tool  ,n.  e.  c  

Other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


Wbiobts  and  Fallino  Objbcts. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.,  (open  excavations) . 

Rock,  earth,  etc..  (tunnels)  

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof  

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit  

Other  or  indefinite  

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 

persons  

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  oonstnictaon  or  repair 

by  injured  person  

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by 


Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded  

Ower  or  indefinite  

All  other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


Vkbiclbs  Ain>  Animalb. 

Boarding  or  alighting  

Ck>upling  or  uncoupling  

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . 
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Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  and  Bureau  ot  Mercan- 
tile Inspection;  index  of  bills  and  statutes  relating  to  labor  Acted  upon  by 
the  Legislature  of  1910;  a  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  in  force  in 
1910;  and  opinions  of  Attorney- General  in  1910  concerning  provisions  of 
the  Labor  Law. 

1909. —  Annual  Repobt  of  the  Bubeau  of  Labob  Statistics,  Part  I,  Trade 
Union  Statistics  (xlii+653  pages).  Part  II,  The  Cost  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dents (102  pages). 

1909. —  Annual  Repobt  of  Bubeau  of  Factoby  Inspection  (315  pages). 
Contains  the  reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectop,  the  Medical  Inspector,  and 
Tunnel  Inspector  and  statistics  of  factories,  niines  and  quarries  inspected. 

1909. —  Annual  Repobt  or  the  Bubeau  of  Mediation  and  Abbitbation 
(232  pages).  Contains  report  on  Bureau's  intervention  work,  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  copies  of  many  trade  agreements. 

1909. —  Annual  Repobt  of  Bubeau  of  Mebcantile  Inspection  (51  pages). 
Contains  the  report  of  the  Mercantile  Inspector  and  statistics  of  establish- 
ments inspected. 
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Stevens  and  L.  W.  Hatch  (30  pages,  4  iUustrations) .   II.  Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  New  York,  by  A.  P.  Weber  (80  pages).    IIL  The  Work  of  tha 
Department  of  Labor,  by  A.  F.  Weber  and.L.  W.  Hatch  (42  pages,  iriik* 
tables  and  charts).   IV.  The  Gtowth  of  Industry  in  New  Y^rk,  by  A.  F. 
Weber  (00  pages  and  chartsO 

No.  I  is  made  np  of  material  from  a  fuller  report  of  107  pages  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1908»- 
No.  IV  is  based  on  the  larger  report  of  19(^  above  noted. 

Separate  Bureau  Reports  Prior  to  xpox 

State  Factory  Inspector:  Of  the  fifteen  annual  reports  (1880*1900),  there- 
can  be  furnished  only  those  for  1893  and  1900. 

Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration:  Of  the  fourteen  annual  reports- 
(1887-1900),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be  supplied. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Of  the  eighteen  annual  reports  (1883-1900), 
there  are  etill  available  those  for  1890  (2  vols.,  1,187  pages),  1891  (2  vols.,- 
1,190  pages),  1892  (2  vols.,  1,087  pages),  and  1895  (2  vols.,  1,266  pages). 


Proceedings  of  Associations 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor:  Fourteenth  (1898),  Nineteenth  (1903)  to 
Twenty-sixth  (1910). 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association 
Factory  Inspectors  of  America:    Seventh  (1893)  and  Fourteenth  (1900)  to- 
Twenty-fourth  (1910). 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  returns  as  to  idleness  received  from  2,4YY  of  the  2,498  unions 
in  the  state  show  that  of  467,825  members  (which  was  93  per  cent 
of  the  total  union  membership  of  the  state)  reporting,  10.8  per 
cent  were  idle  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter.  The  returns  from 
one  less  union  in  regard  to  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  three 
months  show  that  2.7  per  cent  were  idle  in  a  total  of  469,722 
reporting.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  in  each  case  is  less 
than  that  for  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year.  In  each  case, 
also,  the  percentage  has  declined  to  practically  the  same  figure  as 
that  of  1907.  The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
percentages  of  continuous  and  end-of-the-quarter  idleness  from 
1897  to  1911  inclusive: 

NuuBBB  AND  PBRCBNTAas  OF  Mbubbbs  ov  Labob  Ukions  Idlb,  1897-1011. 

THROUGHOUT        AT  THB  BHD  OF 
THIBD  QUABTBR.  mPTBMBBB 


Per-  Per- 

YsAB.                                                                    Number,  centage.  Number,  ceatage. 

18»7   10,893  6.5  23,230  13.8 

1896   9,734  6.7  22,485  13.1 

1890   4,790  2.3  9,590  4.7 

1900   12,926  6.4  31,460  13.3 

1001   8,341  3.1  18,617  6.0 

1002    6,201  1.0  .18.381  5.7 

1003   12,670  3.3  34.370  0.0 

1004    0,175  2.4  37,380  0.7 

1005   7.401  2.0  18,430  4.0 

1006    7,354  1.0  21.573  5.7 

1007   10,400  2.5  42.656  10.5 

1008    46,117  12.8  80,576  22.5 

1000   15,823  4.4  36,068  10.3 

1910   15,486  3.3  63,106  13.6 

1911   12,725  2.7  50,390  10.8 


Consideration  of  the  causes  of  idleness  shows  that  as  usual  by 
far  the  chief  was  lack  of  work.    The  absolute  number  of  unem- 
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ployed  for  this  cause  was  practically  the  same  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  as  at  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  total 
number  of  imemployed  for  all  causes  was  one-fifth  less,  so  that 
the  percentage  of  idleness  for  this  cause  in  1911  was  79  as  against 
62  in  1910.  Unemployment  due  to  labor  disputes  declined  in 
absolute  numbers  to  one-third  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  but 
the  decline  in  percentage  was  not  so  great  owing  to  the  smaller 
base  on  which  it  is  computed.  These,  and  other  facts,  are  revealed 
in  the  following  table : 

Causss  of  Idlvnbm  or  Mbubbrs  op  Labor  Unions  at  End  or  Sbptbmbbb,  1905-1911 

NUMBBB  or  IfElUBBRB  IDLE  FOB  BACH  CAU8B. 


Caubb.  19C5.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Lftokofwork   11.525  11,645  29.301  71,532  27,225  39.307  39,959 

Lack  Of  material   655  753  1.752  2.043  2.517  2,450  680 

Weather   739  666  669  600  894  168  498 

Labor  diflputes   2.403  3.919  6.916  2.288  2.867  17.646  5.699 

Disability   2,577  3,127  3.442  8.082  3.000  3,216  3.336 

Other  cauMfl   438  1.216  343  466  175  181  128 

Cause  not  eUted   93  247  233  665  290  143  95 


ToUl   18.430    21.573    42.556   80.576   36.968    63.106  50,390 

pbbcbntaqb  or  idlbnbss  dub  to  each  cause. 


Cause.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Lack  of  work   62.5  54.0  68.9  88.8  73.6  62.3  79.3 

Lack  of  material   3.6  3.5  4.1  2.6  6.8  3.9  1.3 

Weather   4.0  3.1  1.3  0.6  2.4  0.2  1.0 

Labor  disputes   13.0  18.1  16.3  2.8  7.8  28.0  11.3 

DisabiUty   14.0  14.6  8.1  3.8  8.1  5.1  6.6 

Other  causes   2.4  6.6  0.8  0.6  0.5  0.3  0.3 

Cause  not  stated   0.5  1.2  0.5  0.8  0.8  0.2  0.2 


Total   100.0     100.0     ICO.O     100.0     100.0     100.0  100.0 


In  the  following  table  the  percentage  of  idleness  for  all  causes 
is  given  by  industries  for  the  years  1908-1911  inclusive  for  the 
last  day  of  September  and  for  continuous  idleness  throughout 
July,  August  and  September.  Idleness  at  the  end  of  September 
was  less  in  1911  than  in  1910  in  six  industries,  greater  in  six  and 
practically  the  same  in  one  —  public  employment.  For  continuous 
idleness  the  same  is  true.  In  each  of  the  first  three  groups,  which 
together  comprise  65  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  unionists  in 
the  state,  there  was  a  decrease  in  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
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and  also  in  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  dates  of  the  previous  year,  except  that  in  the 
building  group  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  continuous  idleness. 


Idlsnsss  or  Mxmbbbb  or  Labor  Organizations,  by  Industriss.  190S-1911. 

AT  BND  or  SBPTBMBKR.  THROUGHOUT  THIRD  QUARTBR. 


Num- 

Percentage. 

Num- 

Percentage. 

bcr. 

ber. 

Industry. 

1911. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1911. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1.  Building,  stone  work- 

19,802 

15.9 

20.8 

13.6 

33.5 

5.128 

4.1 

3.8 

5.6 

23.5 

4,115 

5.5 

8.2 

7.8 

14.8 

1,005 

1.3 

4.1 

4.6 

5.6 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles . . 

11,270 

9.7 

18.4 

16.0 

30.4 

765 

0.7 

3.5 

2.2 

6.7 

4.  Metals,  machiui^xy,  etc. 

6,651 

20.2 

8.7 

8.2 

24.4 

3,335 

10.0 

2.2 

4.4 

14.1 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc.. 

1,407 

5.0 

6.3 

5.3 

12.7 

577 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

7.2 

6.  Wood  working,  rtc  

1,689 

14.8 

8.6 

10.5 

21.1 

285 

2.6 

2.3 

4.1 

11.8 

1,523 

8.5 

10.4 

9.3 

10.9 

478 

2.7 

5.5 

8.6 

6.2 

8.  Theaters  and  music . . . 

71 

1.6 

12.0 

10.6 

11.5 

66 

1.0 

7.5 

10.1 

9.4 

970 

10.7 

6.8 

8.7 

14.2 

699 

7.7 

4.0 

5.8 

8.6 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc. 

712 

7.6 

4.9 

5.3 

10.7 

141 

1.5 

1.0 

1.1 

2.9 

11.  Public  employment. . . . 

153 

0.9 

0.6 

3.2 

6.2 

66 

0.4 

0.4 

2.4 

6.1 

12.  Stationary  engine  tend- 

975 

8.5 

2.1 

2.2 

7.4 

86 

0.7 

0.3 

1.0 

2.1 

962 

10.9 

8.1 

14.7 

37.8 

94 

1.1 

2.2 

9.8 

18.1 

Total  

50.390 

10.8 

13.6 

10.3 

22.5  12,725 

2.7 

3.3 

4.4 

12.8 

Turning  to  the  causes  of  idleness  in  different  industries,  it 
appears  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  idleness  due  to  unem- 
ployment at  the  close  of  the  quarter  is  found  in  the  building 
trades,  as  compared  with  less  than  30  per  cent  in  1910.  This 
increase  occurred  in  the  building  and  paving  trades  and  was  con- 
centrated in  New  York  City,  the  largest  increases  in  individual 
trades  being  carpenters  (1,600),  bricklayers  and  masons  (1,100), 
electrical  workers  (800)  and  plumbers  (700).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  decrease  in  idleness  due  to  labor  disputes  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  total  percentage  of  idleness  at  the  close  of  the  quarter 
due  to  all  causes  in  this  group  approximately  one-fourth  as  shown 
in  the  preceding  table.  The  increased  end-of-the-quarter  idleness 
in  the  metals  industry  is  seen  to  have  been  divided  between  imem- 
ployment  and  labor  disputes.  The  decrease  in  idleness  in  transpor- 
tation and  in  clothing  and  textiles  due  to  labor  disputes  was  pro- 
nounced, while  the  decrease  in  idleness  due  to  unemployment  is 
most  notable  of  all  in  the  clothing  trades. 
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Causu  or  I0LBNU6  or  Members  or  Labor  Unions  at  End  or  September,  1011,  bt  Industries. 


UNEMPLOTMSNT.  ♦ 

LABOR  DI8PX7TE8. 

DTSABIUTT. 

Indubtet. 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Building,  stone  work- 

13,720 

11,400 

16,380 

364 

12,273 

2,357 

1,004 

1,054 

1,067 

1 ,031 

2,506 

3, 101 

2. 122 

2,366 

474 

489 

526 

483 

Clothing  and  textiles. . 

6,309 

20.317 

10,638 

191 

1,289 

458 

141 

222 

149 

Metals,  maohineiry,  etc. 

1.674 

1.693 

3.989 

72 

966 

2.232 

423 

454 

403 

Printing,  binding,  etc. . 

855 

1.240 

1.039 

18 

378 

406 

364 

Wood  working,  etc .... 

801 

713 

1  495 

26 

25 

74 

125 

87 

120 

1,291 

1,529 

1,361 

6 

232 

127 

114 

150 

Tbeaters  and  muric. . . 

1.384 

1,127 

68 

5 

3 

3 

688 

500 

601 

18 

82 

183 

127 

283 

Restaurants,  trade,  etc. 

897 

360 

606 

47 

62 

70 

100 

Public  employment . . . 

475 

28 

104 

24 

70 

49 

Stationary  engine  tend- 

330 

197 

861 

3 

24 

44 

114 

881 

310 

889 

475 

22 

15 

39 

51 

Total  

30,636 

41.920 

41 . 132 

2,867 

17,646 

5.699 

3,000 

3,216 

3.336 

•  Inclusive  of  lack  of  work,  lack  of  material,  and  weather. 


Turning  from  idleness  and  unemployment,  as  in  the  forgoing 
tables,  to  amount  of  employment  it  is  found  that  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  union  men,  who  reported  their  number 
of  days  of  employment  in  July,  August  and  September  of  1911, 
was  69.4  as  compared  with  64.5  in  the  same  quarter  of  1910.  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  thirteen  individual  groups  of  trades,  in  no 
less  than  nine,  including  all  but  one  of  the  five  largest,  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  those  reporting  was  less  in  1911  than 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910.  The  conspicuous  exception 
among  the  leading  groups  is  group  3,  which  with  the  second  largest 
number  of  reporting  members,  had  an  average  of  days  worked  of 
63,  as  against  36.5  in  1910.  A  glance  at  earlier  years  shows  that 
this  remarkable  increase  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  group  this 
year  is  really  only  a  recovery  from  wholly  abnormal  figures  last 
year  when  the  great  cloak  makers'  strike  caused  an  exceedingly 
low  average  amoimt  of  employment  in  this  group. 
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Atbraob  NxniBBB  or  Datb  of  Emplotmbnt  of  Mals  Mbubbrs  of  Labob  Unions  in  Third  ' 
QUABTBR,  BY  Industbibb,  1905-1911. 


Number 

AVERAOB  NTTMBBR  OF  DATS  WORKBD. 

.  employed. 

Industry. 

1911. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905 

1. 

  116.171 

61.1 

64.3 

65.4 

57.0 

65.8 

67.5 

71.0 

2. 

83.5 

84.2 

83.1 

77.2 

84.6 

84.0 

83.0 

3. 

, .  89.839 

63.0 

36.5 

67.5 

54.8 

66. 1 

62.5 

64.1 

4_ 

29 

65.3 

71.1 

71.4 

62.8 

72.3 

72.6 

72.8 

6. 

25,722 

72.5 

73.1 

71.0 

65.9 

71.3 

68.9 

70.2 

6. 

9,166 

66.3 

69.0 

67.8 

61.9 

67.7 

71.2 

71.3 

7. 

,  . , ,  17,208 

76.4 

76.8 

76.1 

75.7 

76.0 

74.8 

73.2 

8. 

3,416 

65.9 

63.7 

58.6 

64.6 

62.1 

64.7 

62.5 

9. 

6,581 

71.8 

68.5 

66.0 

67.7 

76.0 

73.6 

70.7 

10. 

8,987 

77.5 

79.4 

77.7 

74.6 

81.2 

77.9 

79.5 

11. 

15,214 

88.2 

88.5 

85.7 

86.4 

84.1 

85.4 

87.9 

12. 

11,327 

84.4 

83.2 

85.2 

81.7 

85.1 

83.7 

82.7 

13. 

7,231 

66.7 

69.8 

67.5 

60.6 

69.1 

69.6 

73.5 

Total  — Men  

...  409,091 

69.4 

64.5 

72.0 

66.3 

72.4 

72.1 

73.7 

29,628 

61.4 

49.1 

66.6 

59.2 

69.0 

68.4 

68.2 

In  the  following  table,  which  sets  forth  the  distribution  of  the 
days  of  employment,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  those  work- 
ing less  than  30  days  during  the  quarter  was  approximately  10  less 
than  in  1910,  whereas  the  percentage  of  those  working  from  60  to 
80  days  was  approximately  10  greater  in  1911  than  in  1910,  while 
the  percentages  in  the  other  two  grades  remained  practically  un-  . 
changed.  The  explanation  of  the  shifting  in  the  two  former  grades 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1910  most  of  the  cloak  and  suit  makers 
(who  on  account  of  the  strike  worked  less  than  a  month  in  the 
quarter.) ,  were  in  the  lowest  grade  while  this  year  they  appear  in 
the  grade  of  60-79  days. 

NUMBBB  AND  PBRCBNTAOB  OF  OrQANIZBD  MaLB  WaOB  EaBNBRS  WlTHlW  CbRTAIN  LuITK  OF 

Employment  in  Third  Quarter.  1905-1911. 

pbrcbntaob. 

Nmnber,  <  .      .  ^   > 


DtntATioif  OP  Emflotmbnt.       1911.  1911.  1910.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905. 

1-29  days                                 10,880  2.6  14.3  1.3  5.0  1.0  0.8  1.0 

30-59  days                                 64.915  15.9  14.1  13.7  24.6  11.8  9.8  7.8 

6<V-79day8                                 266.671  65.2  55.1  66.2  63.4  69.4  74.4  76.5 

80  days  or  more                          66.625.  16.3  16.5  18.8  17.1  17.8  15.0  14.7 


Total...   409,091    100.0   100.0    100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0  100.0 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 

The  returns  as  to  amount  of  employment  of  union  members 
indicate,  as  shown  in  preceding  tables,  a  higher  general  average  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1911  than  in  1910.  Turning  now  to  considera- 
tion of  earnings,  it  appears  that  the  average  daily  earnings  of 
those  who  reported  for  July,  August  and  September  were  $3.25 
as  against  $3.30  for  the  same  period  in  1910.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  had  been  reported  for  the  same  quarter  in  any 
other  year.  In  seven  industrial  groups,  the  average  daily  earnings 
in  1911  were  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year  and  these  included  the  two  largest  groups.  In  six  of  the 
groups,  however,  the  earnings  were  larger  than  last  year,  including 
the  clothing  and  textiles  group  which  reported  a  large  increase  and 
the  second  largest  number  of  members. 


AvBRAQC  Daily  Earnings  of  Mals  Meubbrs  op  Labor  Orqanizations  in  the  Third 

QUARTXR  1904-1911,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc . . 

$3.22 

$3 

46 

$3.72 

$3.72 

$3.60 

$3.87 

$3.91 

$3.83 

2.  Transportation  

2.36 

2 

53 

2.61 

2.62 

2.75 

2.70 

2.82 

2.75 

2.54 

2 

41 

2.52 

2.55 

2.61 

2.75 

3.04 

3.42 

2.89 

2 

93 

3.07 

3.09 

3.11 

3.09 

3.19 

3.22 

S.  Printing,  binding,  etc  

3.24 

3 

22 

3.30 

3.38 

3.38 

3.43 

8.45 

3.48 

2.79 

2 

77 

2.94 

2.97 

8.00 

3.08 

3.17 

3.08 

2.54 

2 

55 

2.62 

2.60 

2.65 

2.70 

2.64 

2.78 

4.78 

4 

80 

4.54 

7.48 

7.63 

7.40 

7.53 

3.14 

1.99 

2 

05 

2.03 

2.11 

2.03 

2.09 

2.03 

2.11 

2.11 

2 

19 

2.25 

2.21 

2.34 

2.40 

2  48 

2.46 

2.67 

2 

48 

2.71 

2.77 

2.69 

2.84 

2.87 

2.95 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending. . . . 

2.85 

2 

89 

3.24 

3.06 

3.06 

3.26 

3.22 

3.23 

13.  Miscellaneous  

2.10 

2 

54 

2.59 

2.51 

2.27 

2.67 

2.80 

2.74 

$2.80 

$2 

97 

$3.12 

$3.13 

$3.12 

$3.23 

$3.30 

3.25 

The  strikingly  great  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  the  theaters  and 
music  group  was  practically  responsible  for  the  net  decrease  of  five 
cents  per  day  in  the  average  for  all  industries.  This  was  due  not 
to  a  real  decrease  of  $4.39  in  the  daily  earnings  but  to  the  fact  that 
in  1910  there  were  4,250  actors  and  chorus  singers  who  reported 
days  worked  and  average  earnings,  while  in  1911,  although  the 

[478] 
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membership  had  increased,  only  214  reported  as  to  days  worked 
and  earnings.  Since  the  average  earnings  reported  by  them  in 
3910  were  $10.47  per  day,  it  is  evident  that  reports  from  4,000 
fewer  members  with  such  high  earnings  would  lower  not  only  the 
average  daily  earnings  for  the  theaters  and  music  group,  but  all 
trades  as  a  whole.  Elimination  of  the  actors  and  chorus  singers 
from  the  returns  for  the  third  quarter  of  1910  and  of  1911  would, 
however,  leave  the  average  daily  earnings  for  the  two  years  prac- 
tically equal,  both  in  the  group  to  which  they  belong  and  in  all 
industries,  the  difference  in  each  case  being  three  cents  per  day  in 
favor  of  1911. 

With  the  average  daily  earnings  at  practically  the  same  point 
and  a  higher  average  of  employment,  it  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  quarterly  earnings,  which  are  the  product  of  daily  earn- 
ings multiplied  by  niunber  of  days  worked,  would  be  increased. 
The  table  following  shows  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  increase 
for  all  industries  taken  together  having  been  $13  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910. 

Three  of  the  largest  industrial  groups,  however,  had  smaller 
quarterly  earnings  than  in  1910.  The  decrease  of  $18  in  group 
1,  the  greatest  decrease  and  the  largest  group,  was  caused  by  a 
strike  of  the  marble  workers  in  New  York  City  in  August  and 
September,  and  the  increased  unemployment  in  the  building  and 
paving  trades,  also  in  New  York  City.  The  increase  of  $105  or 
95  per  cent,  in  the  average  earnings  of  the  clothing,  and  textiles 
workers,  which  was  caused  by  the  greatly  increased  number  of  days 
worked  in  conjunction  with  a  considerable  increase  in  average 
daily  earnings  was  more  than  sufficient,  however,  to  counteract 
decreases  in  other  industries. 
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AyuAOB  Eabnings  or  Malx  Membbrs  of  Labor  Obqaitizationb  in  the  Third  Quarter,  bt 

Industbibs,  1903-1911. 


Industbt. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

U  Building,  stone  working,  efco. . 

.  $211 

$213 

$246 

$251 

$245 

$205 

$253 

$252 

$234 

2.  Transportation  

178 

189 

210 

219 

222 

213 

224 

237 

230 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles  

147 

131 

155 

158 

169 

143 

185 

111 

316 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc  , 

193 

203 

214 

223 

224 

196 

221 

227 

211 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc  

220 

222 

226 

227 

241 

223 

244 

252 

252 

185 

172 

197 

209 

201 

186 

209 

219 

204 

184 

182 

187 

196 

198 

200 

206 

203 

213 

304 

291 

300 

294 

464 

4!93 

484 

480 

307 

145 

136 

145 

149 

158 

138 

138 

139 

152 

10.  Restatirants.  trade,  etc  

163 

165 

174 

176 

180 

175 

187 

197 

191 

207 

215 

218 

232 

233 

233 

243 

254 

260 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending  

214 

225 

239 

271 

260 

250 

278 

268 

272 

132 

153 

187 

180 

174 

137 

180 

195 

183 

.  $190 

$196 

$219 

$225 

$227 

$207 

$233 

$213 

$226 

The  following  table,  which  distributes  the  quarterly  eamings 
not  according  to  averages  but  according  to  grades,  reflects  the 
prevalence  of  higher  earnings  this  year  in  the  returns  as  a  whole. 
The  percentage  of  those  receiving  $150  or  more  in  1911  was 
82.9  as  compared  with  74.1  in  1910: 

Pxbcbntagb  Distbibxttion  op  Male  Membbbb  op  Labob  OBOANizATioifs  Accoboxng  to  Amount 
Eabnsd  in  thb  Thibd  Quabtbr,  1904-1911. 

Total  PBBCBlfTAOB. 

members.   *■  » 


Eabninos.  1911.  1911.  1910.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904. 

Leflatban$75    9.042  2.2  3.4  1.1  3.3  0.9  1.3  1.3  4.2 

$75-149....   61,056  14.9  22.5  11.9  21.9  14.0  12.9  15.7  22.5 

$150-225   137,627  33.6  30.8  37.0  37.4  40.8  39.5  41.1  42.0 

Over  $225    201,466  49.3  43.3  50.0  37.4  44.3  46.3  41.9  31.3 


Total   409.091    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0  100.0 


As  a  further  test  of  the  movement  of  daily  and  quarterly  earn- 
ings, the  following  table  of  index  numbers*  for  forty-five  leading 
trades  in  different  industries  taken  together  may  be  considered : 


*  For  a  description  of  the  method  of  their  construction,  see  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  1907,  p.  xzix. 
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Ikdkxcs  of  Pbr  Dixu  akd  Quarterly  Earninos  in  Third  QuARTSR.t 

INDKXX8. 


Per  diem  Quarterly 

Ybar.  earnings,  earnings. 

1897   06  94 

1898    97  91 

1899    99  102 

1900   100  96 

1901   101  108 

1902   104  10ft 

1903   108  107 

1904   Ill  110 

1905   114  117 

1906   117  130 

1907   118  122 

1908   118  109 

1909   121  121 

1910    124  124 

1911   125  123 

Inspection  of  this  table  reveals  results  slightly  at  variance  with 
tbe  general  averages  shown  above.  The  daily  earnings,  according 
to  the  general  averages,  were  lower,  while,  according  to  the  index 
number,  they  were  higher.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  table  for  daily  earnings  that  actors  and  chorus 
singers  exercised  an  undue  influence  in  lowering  the  average,  aiid 
that  by  their  elimination  from  both  years,  the  average  daily  earn- 
ings would  have  been  slightly  higher  in  1911  than  in  1910. 
Actors  and  chorus  singers  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  trades 
which  are  used  for  the  index  numbers  and  the  result  confirms  what 
was  said  in  connection  with  the  general  averages. 

There  is,  also,  a  contrast  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  quarterly 
earnings,  the  general  average  showing  an  increase  whereas  the 
index  number  indicates  a  slight  decrease.  This  discrepancy  is 
due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  33,000  cloak  and  suit  makers  —  a 
trade  which  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  selected  trades  —  worked 
an  average  of  63.9  days  in  1911  as  against  orfy  26.3  days  in  1910. 
The  membership  was  very  slightly  greater  and  the  per  diem,  earn- 
ings only  25  cents  per  day  greater,  but  the  quarterly  earnings  were, 
because  of  the  very  greatly  increased  employment,  correspondingly 
higher. 

t  The  45  trades  represented  hi  these  index  nmnbers  contained  more  than  230.000  union  men, 
or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State  on  September  30,  1911. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  six  months  ended  September  30,  1911,  registered  a  rela- 
tively alight  increase  in  the  membership  of  labor  organizations  in 
the  state  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the 
previous  year.  The  increase,  however,  was  notable  in  that  it 
brought  the  union  membership  for  the  first  time  to,  and  above,  the 
half-million  mark,  the  increase  of  8,644  members  (not  quite  2  per 
cent)  making  a  total  of  604,314. 

NuicBSB  AND  Mbmbbbshxp  ot  Labob  Unionb,  with  SsMX-AimnAL  Incbbasb,  1897-1911. 


ORGANUATIONS.  1CBMBBB8 


Increase. 

Increase. 

Ybak. 

March. 

Sept.  Mar.-Sept. 

March. 

Sept.  Mar.-Sept. 

1897  

  927 

1.009 

82 

142,670 

168.454 

25.884 

1898  

  1,048 

1,087 

39 

179,955 

171.067 

♦8.888 

1899  

  1,156 

1,320 

164 

173,516 

209.020 

^,504 

1900  

1,635 

183 

232.533 

245.381 

12.848 

1,871 

129 

244,851 

276,141 

31.290 

1902  

  1,930 

2,229 

299 

279.950 

329.101 

49.151 

1903  

  2,362 

2.583 

221 

357,102 

395,598 

38,496 

1904  

  2,556 

2.504 

•61 

399.699 

391,676 

♦8.023 

1906  

  2,420 

2,402 

♦18 

374.531 

383.236 

8.705 

1906  

  2,411 

2,420 

9 

394.270 

398,494 

4.224 

1907  

  2,469 

2,497 

38 

414.719 

436,792 

22.073 

1908  

2.444 

♦7 

398,582 

372.459 

♦26,123 

1909  

  2.398 

2,368 

*30 

367,139 

372,729 

5,600 

1910  

  2,357 

2,457 

100 

407.226 

481.924 

74,698 

1911  

  2.497 

2,498 

1 

495,770 

504,314 

8.544 

♦  Decrease. 


The  net  change  in  the  number  of  unions  for  the  half-year  ended 
September  30,  1911,  was  an  increase  of  one,  the  total  number  of 
new  organizations  being  80  as  against  total  lapses  of  79.  For  the 
entire  year  ended  September  30,  the  net  change  was  an  increase 
of  41  organizations.  Of  the  7  amalgamations  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, 3  were  in  New  York  City  and  4  were  up-state.  Of  the 
26  new  unions  organized  in  the  building  trades,  6  were  carpenters 
and  6  were  bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers'  laborers  in  up-state 
localities.  Of  these  last  named  26  unions,  4  only  were  organized 
in  New  York  City,  no  two  being  in  the  same  trade.    Of  the  11 
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new  unions  in  the  transportation  trades,  5  were  in  New  York  City, 
while  4  of  the  new  clothing  and  textile  unions  were  also  organized 
there: 

NuMBBB  or  Labor  Unions  Dubandrd,  Amaloamatsd  ob  Oboaniskd,  April  1-Sbpt.  30*  1011  * 

New 


Dis-  Amalga- 

lotai 

orsanir 

Net 

Industry. 

banded. 

mated. 

lapsed. 

sations. 

change. 

19 

3 

22 

26 

+4 

10 

10 

11 

+1 

12 

12 

0 

—3 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  and  abipbuildinc  

12 

12 

9 

—3 

2 

2 

6 

+4 

.  1 

1 

2 

+1 

2 

2 

1 

— 1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

— 1 

2 

+2 

2 

2 

4 

+2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

—3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

+2 

6 

6 

2 

-A 

Total  

72 

7 

79 

80 

+1 

As  is  revealed  in  the  table  following,  New  York  City  not  only 
gained  in  number  of  organizations  while  the  remainder  of  the  state 
lost,  but  the  metropolis  was  also  responsible  for  93  per  cent:  of  the 
increase  in  membership.  The  increases  of  importance  were  in  the 
transportation  and  theaters  and  music  groups.  In  Manhattan, 
there  was  a  gain  in  round  numbers  of  2,400  marine  cooks  and 
stewards,  of  2,300  marine  firemen  and  650  longshoremen.  These 
gains  were  due  to  the  strike  of  the  seamen  on  the  coast-wise  steam- 
ship lines  in  June.  Partially  offsetting  these,  were  decreases  of 
600  masters  and  pilots,  of  500  cabmen  and  coach  drivers  and  450 
teamsters  and  wagon  drivers.  These  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
membership  changes  in  the  transportation  trades  in  New  York 
City,  while  an  increase  of  6,500  members  of  one  Manhattan  union 
of  actors  and  chorus  singers  similarly  accounts  for  the  increase  in 
theaters  and  music.  There  were,  as  usual,  many  changes  in  the 
clothing  trades  in  New  York  City,  the  net  result  being  a  decline  of 
3,000  members.  In  Brooklyn  there  was  a  decline  of  approximately 
3,300  cloak  and  suit  makers  due  to  the  lapsing  of  one  union,  the 
members,  however,  transferring  themselves  to  a  Manhattan  union, 
which  also  gained  500  additional  members.    The  chief  decline  was 
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of  more  than  4^200  coat^  pants  and  vest  makers  in  Manhattan. 
The  increase  of  1,944  members  in  the  building  group  was  scattered 
throughout  the  state,  no  considerable  proportion  of  it  having  been 
localized  in  any  one  place. 

CHANQBS  in  NuMBBR  AXD  MSIIBEBSHIP  OF  LaBOB  ORGANItATIONB  IN  NsW  YOBK  CiTT  AND  TBB 

Rbmaindbb  or  ram  Statb,  Apbil  1  to  Sbptbmbbb  30,  1911. 

^  OBOANISATION8.  1CBMBBB8. 


New  York 

Other 

New  York 

Other  New  York 

Indubtbt. 

City. 

places. 

City. 

places. 

State. 

+1 

+3 

—  162 

+1,944 

+1,782 

+5 

—4 

+4.583 

+  445 

+5,028 

+1 

—3,063 

—1,261 

—4,324 

—3 

+  346 

—1,260 

—  916 

+3 

+1 

+  352 

+  71 

+  423 

0.  Wood  working  and  furniture .  .  . 

+1 

+  161 

+  17 

+  178 

.  —2 

+1 

+  247 

+  163 

+  410 

—2 

+1 

+6,762 

+  299 

+7,061 

+2 

+  26 

—  108 

—  82 

+2 

+  51 

+  211 

+  262 

—2 

—1 

—1,205 

+  19 

—1,186 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending  

—1 

+3 

—  13 

+  52 

+  39 

—1 

—3 

—  107 

—  25 

—  132 

Total  

+7 

—6 

+7.977 

+  567 

+8,644 

On  September  30,  1911,  there  were  32  trades  having  a  union 
membership  of  4,000  or  more.  This  is  the  same  number  as  on 
March  31,  but  there  were  two  changes  in  the  interval.  Exca- 
vators and  tunnel  workers  lost  enough  members  to  carrj  them  below 
the  4,000  mark  and  marine  cooks  and  stewards  increased  from  a 
membership  of  1,800  in  March  to  more  than  4,500,  thereby  giving 
them  a  place  in  this  list  for  the  first  time.  Actors  and  chorus 
singers  moved  up  from  twentieth  to  seventh  place.  The  following 
table  lists  all  the  trades  in  the  state  with  a  union  membership  of 
4,000  or  more  at  the  end  of  September  with  comparative  figures 
for  earlier  years : 
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Nttmbbb  and  Mbiibbbship  or  Labob  Unions  in  Tradbb  Having  4,000  ob  Morb  Mbmbbbb, 
JuLT  1.  1894.  AND  Sbptbiibbh  30,  1909-1911. 

unions.  members. 


Trades. 

1894. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1894. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911 

3 

4 

7 

9 

10,380 

2,389 

36,250 

38,907 

86 

193 

196 

204 

9,021 

26,924 

30.432 

31,848 

27 

43 

47 

53 

6,742 

14,766 

16.858 

18.059 

25 

93 

95 

97 

4,458 

12.129 

12.736 

15.693 

Teamsters  and  wagon  drivers .... 

1 

25 

24 

43 

47 

5,604 

5.556 

13,708 

47 

76 

74 

66 

7,738 

11.112 

12.245 

12,735 

2 

5 

6 

5 

393 

5.405 

5.907 

12.425 

17 

49 

49 

52 

4,584 

10.852 

11,764 

11,612 

Waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makers. 

2 

5 

5 

781 

13,478 

11,416 

4 

5 

.9 

10 

1.085 

2,205 

11,432 

10,946 

27 

46 

47 

47 

7,068 

9,560 

9,569 

10,195 

39 

47 

49 

49 

1.521 

8,574 

9,431 

9,733 

17 

57 

57 

58 

1,180 

6,965 

10,414 

9.582 

47 

52 

51 

51 

8,198 

9,125 

9,310 

9,549 

1 

2 

1 

325 

10,150 

9,000 

24 

52 

48 

48 

3.153 

7,711 

7,976 

8,591 

10 

57 

54 

55 

939 

8.032 

8,438 

7,768 

tl 

4 

4 

3 

t526 

2.035 

4,456 

7,702 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2.675 

4.048 

6,540 

7,025 

54 

18 

20 

21 

§4.377 

8.721 

11,654 

6»301 

2 

34 

32 

40 

666 

4.537 

4,952 

5.919 

31 

45 

47 

49 

2.439 

4.732 

5,028 

5,700 

19 

38 

35 

35 

1.864 

4.875 

5,797 

5.305 

11 

11 

10 

13 

1,208 

2.998 

4,468 

5.297 

til 

54 

55 

56 

t3,895 

5,581 

5,294 

5.235 

30 

44 

44 

43 

3,158 

5,336 

5.868 

5.208 

2 

94 

97 

98 

1,183 

4,508 

5.094 

5,187 

34 

44 

45 

45 

3.241 

4,863 

5,029 

5,131 

V 

1 

1 

1 

t3.454 

1,100 

4.000 

5.000 

23 

90 

89 

4,530 

4.753 

4,735 

Cooks  and  stewards,  marine  

3 

3 

3 

1,090 

992 

4,564 

4 

16 

15 

11 

2,703 

4,339 

4.163 

4,29C 

*  All  branches,  includlDg  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

1  Includes  water  tenders  and  oilers. 

I  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

f  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

1  Includes  clothing  cutters  and  trimmers,  and  wrapper,  shirt  and  waist  cutters. 


The  changes  in  union  membership  in  the  first  and  second  class 
cities  of  the  state  were  unimportant  except  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  causes  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  above.  The  decrease  in 
Buffalo  was  due  to  minor  changes  in  a  number  of  trades  rather  than 
to  an  important  change  in  any  one  trade.  The  two  largest  de- 
creases were  among  molders  and  railway  clerks  (350  and  150 
approximately)  and  the  largest  increase  was  in  car  inspectors  and 
repairers  (225).  The  decreases  in  Schenectady  and  Troy  were  also 
the  result  of  numerous  minor  changes.  The  Schenectady  changes 
occurred  in  the  metal  trades,  the  chief  being  a  decrease  of  280 
electrical  apparatus  workers  and  an  increase  of  176  foundry 
laborers. 
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NUMBBB  AND  MufBUBBXP  Or  LaBOB  UnXONB    IK  FXBST  AND  SbCOND  ClaBS  CiTIBB. 

Mbmbbbb. 


OBGAKUATIONB.  TNCRBABB. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Per 

ClTT. 

1911. 

1911. 

Increase. 

1911. 

1911. 

Number. 

cent. 

New  Yorkt  

729 

736 

7 

849.094 

357.071 

7,977 

2.2 

Buffftlo 

165 

163 

*2 

31,033 

80.354 

«679 

♦2.2 

77 

14,4oU 

15.078 

648 

4.5 

81 

81 

9.030 

9,532 

602 

6.6 

81 

83 

2 

8.339 

8,470 

131 

1.6 

68 

56 

•2 

7.790 

7.513 

♦277 

♦3.6 

Utica  

60 

53 

3 

4,890 

5.362 

472 

9.7 

38 

34 

1 

4,989 

5.312 

323 

6.5 

47 

47 

4.562 

4,439 

♦123 

♦2.7 

1,321 

1.330 

9 

434.157 

443.131 

8.974 

2.1 

1,176 

1,168 

♦8 

61.613 

61,183 

♦430 

♦0.7 

Total  state  

2.497 

2.498 

1 

496.770 

504.314 

8.544 

1.7 

t  An  boroughs.         ♦  Decrease. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK,  THIRD 
QUARTER,  191 1. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1911  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1908,  although 
their  average  duration  and  numerical  strength  show  slight  in- 
creases over  those  of  1909.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cloak 
makers'  strike  which  occurred  in  the  third  quarter  of  1910  pro- 
duced phenomenal  results  in  statistics  of  employees  involved  and 
time  lost  in  that  quarter.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1911  with  those  of  1910,  as 
the  marked  decrease  in  number  of  employees  concerned  and  of 
working  days  lost  is  in  part  explained  by  that  occurrence.  The 
figures  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

COMPABATIVB  SUMMABT  OF  DISPUTES,  ThIRD  QUARTER. 

WOBKma  DATS  LCMT  BT 

all  ooncbrnbd. 

New  Disputes.  *  *  » 

*  ^—  »      In  all*  Thereof 

EMPLOYEES  CONCERNED.  diqnites  in  cUsputes 

/  »  in       of  earlier 

Number.  Directly.  Indirectly.  Total.  Qxiarter.  quarters. 
73  21.695  16' 640  37,335  415,116  69,208 
.39  6.693  1.807  8,500  174,764  8,300 
63  18,901  1.514  20,415  366,791  80.324 
56  116.465  1,422  117,887  3,656,896  79.316 
40       14,911  470       15.381       856.776  642.691 

*  Including  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

The  greatly  diminished  importance  of  disputes  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  1910,  56  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September,  involving  116,465  direct 
participants  who  lost  3,558,626  working  days,  whereas  in  1911, 
only  40  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred,  involving  14,911  partici- 
pants who  lost  211,621  days.  There  were,  however,  17  disputes 
begun  previous  to  July  1,  which  extended  into  the  third  quarter 
and  produced  75  per  cent  (642,691  days)  of  the  aggregate  loss. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  strikes  of  machinists  and  fancy  leather 
workers  in  New  York  City,  accounted  for  316,800  and  115,000 
days  respectively  of  the  quarterns  aggregate  loss. 

im 


Ybab. 

1907.... 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911. ... 
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Only  14  of  the  new  disputes  produced  as  great  a  loss  as  2,000  days 
in  the  third  quarter.  Laat  year  the  number  was  24,  but  in  1909, 
only  nine.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  disputes  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  with  respect  to  time  losses. 


PBZircxPAi.  Disputes. 


LocALiTT.  Trade.  Date. 

New  York  City   Marble  workers.  . . .    Aug.  6-   

New  York  City   Ladies'  tailors   Sept.  ia-23  

New  York  City                 Jewelry  workers   Aug.  15-Sept.  13. 

Syracuse   Laborers   July  3-8  

New  York  City                 Waist  makers   July  7-Aug.  1 . . . . 

D.  L.  &  W.  Ry   Track  foremen  and 

laborers   Sept.  18-30  

New  York  City                 Painters   Sept.  1-5  

New  York  City   Conductors  and 

motormen   Aug.  5-16  

NeW  York  City   Paper  box  makers.  .  Sept.  1-Oct.  14. . . 

New  York  City   Paper  box  makers . .    Aug.  1-8  

Rifton   Carpet  weavers. . . .  July  31-Sept.  23.. 

Syracuse   Garment  workers.. .    Sept.  4-30  

New  York  City                 Cigar  makers   Sept.  26-Oct.  4. . . 

Utica                              Machinists   July  11- Aug.  31. . 


KlfPLOTSES 
AmCTBD. 

Di-        Indi-  Aggregate 

rectly.    ractly.  days  lost. 

2,400    *100,200 


4,000 
460 

1,107 
350 

545 

2,400 

446 

405 
700 
75 
90 
400 
54 


200 


125 


40,000 
11.040 
7,842 
7,700 

6,540 
6,000 

5,096 
♦5.000 
4,900 
3.648 
2,070 
♦2.625 
2,430 


♦  To  September  30. 

"  Increase  of  wages  "  was  the  most  frequently  assigned  cause 
for  the  quarter's  disputes.  Seventeen  are  listed  under  this  head, 
involving  three-fourths  of  the  employees  included  in  all  new  dis- 
putes. Ten  strikes  involving  1,431  employees  were  instituted  to 
uphold  trade-union  principles.  The  other  13  disputes  are  dis- 
tributed among  various  causes  —  reduction  of  wages,  shorter 
hours,  employment  of  particular  persons,  working  arrange- 
ments, etc. 

Caubxs  or  DiBPtrrES. 

Number  of  Disputks. 


WON  BY  — 


Caxjsb  or  Objbct. 

Increase  of  wages  

Reduction  of  wages  

Reduction  of  hours  

Trade  unionism  

Employment  of  particular  persons. 

Working  arrangements  

Sympathetic  

Miscellaneous  


Workers. 
3 
1 
1 
4 


Em-  Com- 
ployers.  promised. 


Pend- 
ing 


Employees 
directly 
Total,  concerned. 


Total. 


10 


21 


17 
3 
2 

10 
2 
3 
1 
2 


40 


Employees  directly  concerned . 


6,902       2,042       2,655  2,412 


11,288 
620 
66 
1.431 
785 
197 
84 
490 


14,911 
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Of  the  40  disputes,  2  are  pending  or  not  yet  reported  and  7 
were  partial  victories  for  each  side.  Ten  were  won  by  the 
workers,  6,902  being  involved  therein,  and  21  involving  2,942 
were  lost. 

State  Intervention  in  Disputes. 
Intervention  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  oc- 
curred in  sixteen  of  the  disputes  of  July,  August  and  September 
and  was  successful  in  five  cases.  Last  year  nineteen  interventions 
occurred  during  the  corresponding  period  and  the  number  of  settle- 
ments effected  was  the  same  as  this  year.  The  following  table 
presents  a  summary  of  the  work  of  intervention  for  the  third 
quarters  of  the  years  1909,  1910  and  1911,  and  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual cases  are  given  below. 


Third  Quabtbb. 

1909  

1910  

1911  


D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad:  Track  foremen  and  laborers.  (See  detailed  account 
below.) 

New  York-Brooklyn:  414  conductors  and  mo  to  rm  en  employed  on  a  street 
railway  struck  Aug.  5,  followed  by  32  others  on  Aug.  13,  for  increase  of 
wages.  Bureau  intervened  before  the  strike  on  July  5  and  afterward,  at- 
tempting to  arrange  a  conference  between  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
union  representatives.  The  president  of  the  company  refused  to  go  into  con- 
ference or  to  grant  any  increase  in  wages.  He  reported  that  the  strike  ended 
on  Aug.  17  by  the  employment  of  new  hands  to  fill  the  strikers'  places. 

New  York-Queens:  90  packers,  shippers  and  others  employed  in  a  drug 
factory  struck  Sept.  25,  and  150  on  Sept.  27,  to  compel  the  reinstatement  of  a 
discharged  employee,  afterward  adding  a  demand  for  overtime  payment. 
Bureau  intervened  Sept.  28  and  arranged  a  conference  the  same  day  between 
the  general  manager  of  the  firm  and  a  committee  of  the  union.  Settlement 
was  reached  on  the  following  terms:  the  discharged  employee  withdrew  bis 
claim  to  be  reinstated,  and  payment  to  be  made  for  overtime  work. 

New  York-Brooklyn:  78  iron  workers,  painters,  plumbers  and  others  era- 
ployed  on  a  municipml  building  struck  July  19  against  employment  of  non- 
union laborers.  Bureau  intervened  July  25  and  requested  employer  to  meet 
a  committee  from  the  men  on  strike.  The  matter  had,  however,  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  comptroller  and  was  settled  July  27  by  the  employ- 
ment of  union  laborers. 


NUMBER  OP  DISPUTES  IN  WHICH 
INTERVENTION  OCCURRED. 


Total. 
16 
19 
16 


Before 
strike. 


By 


Number  of 
disputes  in 

which 
conferences 


request,  were  arranged. 
1  4 
4  10 
6  6 


Settlements 
directly 
effected 

2 
5 
5 
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New  York  City:  90  iron  workers  employed  by  two  firms  struck  Aug.  29 
for  recognition  of  the  union  and  reduction  of  working  hours  from  63  to  50 
per  week.  Bureau  intervened  Sept.  1 1-  and  arranged  a  conference  the  follow- 
ing day  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  employers  directly  concerned  would 
try  to  arrange  a  special  meeting  of  the  employers*  association  to  adopt  a 
general  reduction  of  working  hours.  The  employers'  association  refused  to 
call  such  a  meeting  as  tlie  places  of  the  strikers  had  all  been  filled. 

New  York  City:  460  jewelry  workers  employed  in  30  shops  struck  Aug.  16 
for  increase  of  wages,  shorter  working  hours  and  union  recognition.  Bureau 
intervened  Aug.  28  and  asked  officers  of  the  manufacturers'  association  to  hold 
a  conference  but  none  was  arranged.  Strikers  returned  to  work  Sept.  14  on 
the  old  conditions. 

New  York  City:  4,000  ladies'  tailors  employed  in  148  establishments  struck 
Sept.  13  for  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  working  hours  and  abolition  of 
piece  work.  Bureau  intervened  Sept.  14,  interviewed  representatives  of  both 
sides  and  on  the  following  day  held  a  conference  with  the  secretary  ajid  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  employers'  association,  urging  them  to  resume  con- 
ferences with  the  union.  After  going  over  the  situation  they  agreed  to  con- 
fer, with  the  result  that  three  days  later  an  agreement  W€W  entered  into  and 
the  strikers  returned  to  work  on  Sept.  25  with  all  demands  granted. 

New  York  City:  600  marble  workers  struck  Aug.  5  for  increase  of  wages 
and  were  joined  by  1,800  others  on  Aug.  14.  Bureau  intervened  Aug.  8,  inter- 
viewed officers  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  officers  and 
ooonmittee  of  the  union  and  tried  to  arrange  a  conferince  to  adjust  the  trouble 
but  the  employers'  association  refused  to  confer.   Dispute  was  pending  Nov.  6 

New  York  City:  405  paper  box  makers  employed  in  three  factories  were 
locked  out  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  6  to  enforce  a  reduction  of  wages.  Bureau  inter- 
vened by  request  on  Oct.  13  and  arranged  a  conference  between  employers  and 
union  representatives,  in  which  an  adjustment  was  obtained.  The  reduction 
was  compromised  and  en»ployees  returned  to  work. 

New  York-Queens:  100  plumbers  in  6  shops  struck  July  6  for  increase  of 
wages  and  a  signed  agreement.  Bureau  intervened  July  18  and  through  inter- 
views with  representatives  of  both  the  employers'  association  and  the  union 
urged  the  need  of  a  conference  to  adjust  the  trouble.  ,The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  employers'  association,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  union  and 
the  strike  ended  on  July  24,  the  men  gaining  the  increase  demanded  but  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  written  agreement. 

New  York-Brooklyn:  350  shirt  waist  makers  employed  in  one  factory 
struck  July  7  because  the  firm  declared  its  intention  to  run  an  "  open  shop." 
Bureau  intervened  by  reqtiest  of  a  union  representative,  July  27.  The  em- 
ployer was  interviewed  and  asked  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he 
refused  to  do  so,  stating  that  the  firm  was  to  remove  its  shop  200  miles  out 
of  town.   The  shop  in  Brooklyn  was  permanently  closed. 

New  York  City:  150  tailors  employed  in  one  shop  struck  July  10  against 
a  change  in  working  system  by  which  section  work  was  established,  and  for 
recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  July  26,  explained  to  employer 
the  union's  position  —  that  the  change  of  system  would  be  accepted  but  the 
demand  for  a  union  shop  would  be  insisted  upon  —  and  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence. Employer  refused  to  go  into  conference  as  it  involved  union  recogni- 
tion. On  Aug.  3,  fifty  new  employees  were  at  work  and  employer  claimed  it 
was  all  he  needed  at  that  time. 
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Newburgh:    Lace  operatives.    (See  detailed  account  below.) 

Rifton:  76  carpet  weavere  employed  in  one  factory  struck  July  31  against 
reduction  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  Aug.  31  by  request  of  a  union  repre- 
sentative. The  general  superintendent  w>as  interviewed  but  he  refused  to 
meet  the  strikers'  committee  for  conference  or  to  recede  from  the  position 
taken  in  regard  to  the  reduction.  The  reduced  rates  were  established  and 
most  of  the  strikers'  places  were  filled  by  September  23. 

Sjyracuse:    Laborers.    (See  detailed  account  below.) 

Yonkers:  14  carpenters,  plumbers  and  others  employed  by  two  firms  struck 
July  31  for  emplojrment  of  members  of  the  United  Association  of  plumbers 
instead  of  members  of  the  International  Union  of  steam  fitters.  Bureau 
intervened  Aug»ust  3  and  interviewed  the  firms  affected  by  the  strike,  also 
the  various  delegates  in  the  building  trades  unions,  urging  peace.  On  August . 
7  the  men  on  strike  returned  to  work,  leaving  the  contention  between  the 
steam  fitters  and  plumbers  to  be  adjusted  by  the  contestants. 

TRACKMEN  — DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD 
On  September  11,  Commissioner  Williams  received  a  communication  from 
A,  B.  Lowe,  President  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of- 
Way  Employees,  to  the  effect  that  for  some  time  a  committee  of  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  enrployees  in  the  track  department  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railway 
had  been  trying  to  get  a  conference  with  the  officials  to  have  adopted  an 
agreement  which  had  been  prepared  by  them,  giving  them  fair  working  con- 
ditions and  rates  of  pay;  that  they  had  got  into  trouble  as  Chief  Engineer 
Ray  had  discharged  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  giving  as  his  reason  for 
the  discharge  that  he  had  outstayed  his  leave  of  absence,  and  was  not  dis- 
missed because  of  his  service  on  the  committee;  and  recalling  the  services 
rendered  his  organisation  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  the 
Delaware  k  Hudson  dispute  he  was  again  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of 
the  Bureau  in  this  dispute.  The  Commissioner  on  receipt  of  the  above  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  Bureau  for  such  action  as  might  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary. P.  J.  Downey,  representing  the  Bureau,  immediately  proceeded  to 
Scranton,  Pa.,  the  headquarters  of  President  Lowe  and  representatives  of  the 
trackmen's  union  on  the  system.  After  consulting  with  the  union  leaders  in 
Scranton,  he  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  company  in  New  York,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  men  stated  that  if  the  company  did  not  reinstate  chair- 
man Foley  and  refer  the  other  points  in  dispute  to  arbitration  a  strike  of  the 
trackmen  on  the  entire  system  might  occur.  A  conference  was  arranged  and 
held  on  the  14th  at  the  oflice  of  President  Truesdale.  The  com»pany  was  rep- 
resented by  President  Truesdale  and  Vice  President  Loomis  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Railway  and  the  Bureau  by  M.  J.  Reagan  and  P.  J.  Downey.  Mr.  Truesdale 
stated  that  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Foley  was  not  for  acting  in  the  men's  behalf 
as  charged,  but  for  insubordination ;  that  after  the  meeting  of  Chief  Engineer 
Ray  with  the  section  men  and  Mr.  Foley's  time  had  expired  on  his  leave  of 
absence,  he  refused  to  return  to  work  but  on  the  contrary  was  out  among 
the  men  on  the  system  taking  a  vote,  and  when  asked  by  the  road  nnuster 
why  he  had  not  returned,  he  answered  that  he  could  discharge  him  if  he 
desired;  and  that  that  was  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  for  the  discharge 
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and  not  for  any  activity  in  the  men's  behalf  as  olatmed;  that  the  policy 
of  the  company  is  now  and  has  been  to  meet  individuals  or  cofnmittees  of 
their  employees  and  adjust  grievances;  that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
again  meet  the  committee  from  the  trfiujk  men  as  Mr.  Ray  had  fully  informed 
tne  committee  as  to  the  company's  position  on  the  demands  they  had  pre- 
sented; that  the  wiages  and  conditions  of  employment  of  their  track  men 
were  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  competing  lines  and  no  change  would  be 
considered  now;  and  that  insubordination  and  violation  of  the  company's 
rules  were  no  questions  for  arbitration.  After  the  ending  of  this  conference 
the  following  order  was  issued: 

TRACKMEN  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  D.  L.  A  W.  R.  R. 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 

My  Dear  Brother: 

Your  committee  which  you  authorized  to  do  business  for  you  have  kept  you  informed  as  to  the 
result  of  our  efforts  through  the  bulletins  sent  you.  Our  last  bulletin  told  of  our  having  turned 
the  matter  over  to  President  Lowe  who  came  to  Scranton  Saturday.  He  wired  President  Tnies- 
dale  to  give  him  an  interview  re  the  dismissal  of  your  chairman,  Bro.  M.  J.  Foley  «md  committee- 
men, but  the  President  wired  back  refusing  to  meet  him  just  as  he  previously  refused  to  meet 
Acting  Chairman  Durkin  and  committee,  saying  his  decision  as  to  Foley  dismissal  was  finaL 

President  Lowe  wrote  to  the  commissioner  of  Labor  for  New  York  state  cmd  also  to  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  chairman  Civic  Federation,  asking  the  good  offices  of  those  gentlemen  to  assist  President 
Lowe,  who  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sanctioning  a  suspension  of  work,  if  by  any 
lionorable  means  he  could  secure  a  peaceable  settlement  giving  justice  to  the  parties  dismissed. 
Failing  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  Chairman  Foley  and  Committee,  we  have  asked 
him  to  authorise  us  to  instruct  you  to  fulfill  your  promise  and  support  your  committee  by  suspend- 
ing work  until  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  dismissals  has  been 
effected  and  a  schedule  secured  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  injustice  and  give  us  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  other  employees  enjoy. 

You  will  therefore  on  Saturday  evening,  September  16,  or  as  soon  after  as  you  receive  this  note, 
place  your  hand  car  and  tools  in  your  car  house  or  tool  box,  give  the  keys  of  same  And  your  switch 
keys  to  the  nearest  station  agent,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same,  and  notifying  your  road  master 
you  are  not  on  duty  and  will  not  be  until  notified  by  your  committee  over  the  seal  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  made.  See  your  neighboring  gangs,  east  and  west, 
so  all  may  know  and  act  on  this  notice  promptly.  Notify  your  president,  A.  B.  Lowe,  Gen'l  Del'y, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  as  soon  as  you  quit  work,  and  do  all  you  honorably  and  legally  can  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  settlement.  We  only  want  a  square  deal  and  we  expect  the  support  of  every  trackman 
on  the  system  in  our  efforts  to  secure  justice  for  all. 

We  are  yours  fraternally, 

Approved  —  A.  B.  Lows, 

President  I.  B.  M.  W.  E.,  Acting  Oiairman. 

Committee. 

M.  W.  DUBKIM 

M.  J.  Foley 
Fred  Kimball 
Grove  C.  Ernest 

Believing  a  strike  could  still  be  averted,  Mr.  Downey  went  to  Scranton 
on  the  17tli,  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Lowe  and  committee  and  offered  the 
following  proposition  over  the  long-distance  telephone  to  Chief  Enjrineer  Ray 
at  his  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  a  basis  of  settlement  and  prevention  of  strike: 

Lowe  advises  me  that  a  «itrike  has  been  called  on  the  entire  system  of  the*D.  L.  dc  W.  to  take 
effect  to-morrow  mominK  at  7  a.  m.;  I  believe  this  can  be  averted  should  you  agree  to  meet  a  com" 
mittee  of  your  employees  in  fifteen  days  from  date  to  adjust  the  sevaral  grievances  they  claim 
now  existing.  In  no  manner  will  the  previous  requests  be  considered,  but  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  you  and  your  employees  along  the  lines  of  those  existing  on  the  Dalaware  dc  Hudson. 
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Mr.  Kay  stated  it  was  his  belief  that  the  whole  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
company's  refusal  to  reinstate  Foley.  He  would  promise  nothing  further  nor 
consider  anything  further  than  he  did  at  the  last  conference,  that  the  re- 
instatement of  Foley  was  out  of  the  question;  if  any  of  his  men  wished 
to  see  him  he  would  see  them  but  would  not  discuss  any  mutter  that  had 
been  previously  brought  to  his  attention  as  the  committee  had  his  answer 
on  those  matters  and  that  was  final.  At  a  conference  with  him  in  his  office 
on  the  18th  he  confirmed  the  above  and  on  the  18th  six  hundred  foremen  and 
track  men  in  New  York  State  quit  work.  On  the  22d,  Governor  Dix  trans- 
mitted the  following  to  Commissioner  Williams  with  instructions  to  again 
take  the  mutter  up  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
differences : 

Co3rzLe  House. 
Seranton,  Pa.,  September  18,  1911. 

Hon.  Johk  Dix. 

Oonmor  of  New  York,  State  Hotue,  Albanu,  N.  Y. 
Sib: — 

As  you  have  doubtless  seen  in  the  Press  the  trackmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road Company  hare  suspended  work,  pending  a  hoped  for  settlement  of  their  controversy  with 
that  Company.  The  suspension  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  consider 
favorably  a  schedule  of  working  rules  and  rate  of  wages  presented  to'  him  by  a  Committee  repre- 
senting a  large  majority  of  the  section  foremen,  extra  gang  foremen,  and  permanent  section  men. 
The  matter  was  aggravated  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Foley.  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
as  the  Committee  believed  without  just  cause,  but  simply  because  he  was  Chairman.  The  Com- 
mittee tried  to  secure  a  conference  with  General  Superintendent  Clarke,  but  failed,  he  refusing 
to  receive  them.  The  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  wrote  to  President  Truesdale,  asking 
for  a  hearing  but  this  was  refused.  The  matter  was  then  turned  over  to  me,  and  I  wired  President 
Truesdale  for  an  audience.  He  answered  that  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  seeing  me  or  anyone 
else  in  connection  with  the  matter.  I  then  wrote  him  at  length,  asking  that  the  controversy  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  either  by  an  arbitration  board,  appointed  in  the  usual  way,  or  ba  referred 
4o  the  State  Board  of  New  York  for  arbitration  by  them.  I  further  offered  to  accept  any  proposiU 
iHuch  he  might  make  that  was  fairer  than  mine,  but  he  again  refused  to  alter  his  decision. 

I  then  applied  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  your  State,  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  Lackawanna  system  is  located,  who  sent  Deputy  Commissioner  Downey  to  inter- 
view the  Committee  and  myself,  who  then  proceeded  to  New  York  where  he  met  President  Trues- 
dale, urging  a  settlement  by  arbitration,  if  it  could  not  be  settled  by  conference  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  officials.  But  President  Truesdale  again  refused  to  consent  to  this  manner  of 
settlement,  stating  further  that  he  thought  Ms  men  were  satisfied  with  "existing  conditions  and 
rate  of  wages.  I  finally,  seeing  no  other  way  of  securing  a  peaceful  settlement,  sanctioned  the 
request  of  the  Committee,  that  they  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  authority  given  to  them  by  their 
comrades  of  the  track  department,  who  have  promised  to  support  them  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
living  wages  and  fair  working  conditions  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  suspending  work. 

The  strike  is  now  on.  Mr.  Downey  is  again  in  New  York  in  a  further  effort  to  mediate  the 
matter,  and  I  write  to  ask  your  good  offices  for  anything  you  can  do  in  the  same  direction.  My 
offer  to  arbitrate  the  wage  schedule  cmd  the  rules  stands  good  at  any  time,  and  the  moment  the 
Company  agree  to  this,  and  to  give  Chairman  Foley  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  an  official 
not  cofinected  with  the  controversy  and  face  to  face  with  his  accuser,  the  strike  will  at  once  be 
oaUed  off. 

If  your  Honor  can  suggest  anything  fairer,  I  pledge  the  committee  and  myself  to  accept  it 
promptly,  and  to  call  the  strike  off  at  once  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  facilitate  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  good  offices,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(signed)  A.  B.  Lowe, 
PreetderU  IntertuUional  Brotherhood,  Maintenance  of  Way  Emphj/M  • 
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On  the  22d  the  following  request  for  cooperation  was  received  from  the 
Conmiissioner  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey : 

STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 
Department  of  Labor 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  September  21, 1011. 

Mr.  Downey, 

114  East  28th  Street.  New  York  City. 
My  dear  Sir: — 

A  communication  was  received  by  me  today  from  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Qovernor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  suggesting  that  I  place  myself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Williams  and  your* 
self  with  the  hope  that  I  might  assist  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  present  labor 
diq>ute  between  the  operatives  and  the  management  of  the  Lackawanna  system.  This  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  is  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  Lackawanna  sjrstem 
lies  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  therefore  the  residents  of  this  State  have  at  direct  and  material 
interest  in  tlie  situation.  I  would  be  pleased  ro  have  you  notify  me  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  of 
your  views  in  the  matter  and  indicate  such  action  as  you  may  deem  advisable  for  me  to  pursue. 
Assuring  you  of  my  earnest  desire  to  oo-ox>erate  with  you  in  this  matter.  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(signed)  Lewis  T.  Brsrant, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

A  second  conference  was  arranged  and  held  at  the  office  of  President 
Truesdale  on  the  25th.  The  following  were  in  attendance:  Pres.  Truesdale, 
Vice-Pres.  Loomis,  Hon.  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey, 
and  P.  J.  Downey  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Downey  suggested  as  a  basis  of  settlement  the  following:  That  all 
on  strike  return  to  their  respective  positions  excepting  those  guilty  of 
violence,  if  any;  that  in  six  months  from  date  an  authorized  official  would 
meet  a  committee  of  employees  and  take  up  with  them  any  grievances  they 
might  have.  Mr.  Truesdale  stated  he  would  make  no  promises  to  meet 
any  committee,  that  the  strike  was  unwarranted,  that  in  New  Jersey  only 
ten  men  were  on  strike  and  in  New  York  State  only  600  were  on  strike  out  of 
a  total  of  1,800  men  employed  directly  in  the  State,  and  that  Mr.  Downey 
could  assure  Grovernor  Dix  that  the  road  was  well  patrolled  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  accidents  to  tne  traveling  public. 

In  a  few  days  many  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  and  on  October  Ist 
President  Lowe  issued  an  order  calling  the  strike  off  and  with  few  exceptions 
all  were  again  reinstated  in  the  company's  service. 

SYRACUSE  LABORERS. 
On  July  3  the  hod  carriers  and  building  laborers  employed  by  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  w^es  from  22*^ 
to  26  cents  an  hour  and  recognition  of  the  union.  On  the  5th  the  excavators 
struck  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  wages  from  17  to  22% 
cents  an  hour,  involving  at  least  1,107  members  of  the  Hod  Carriers  and 
Building  Laborer's  Unions,  Nos.  30,  40  and  88.  Practically  all  work  of  this 
character  in  the  city  was  at  a  standstill.  The  laborers  working  for  the  Park 
Commission  and  the  repair  gangs  in  the  Water  Department  joined  the  strike 
and  in  other  cases  it  spread  beyond  those  directly  affected.  The  railroad 
laborers  and  section  men  joined.  Groups  woulcf  form  without  plans  and 
it  usually  required  but  a  few  minutes  to  persuade  the  first  gang  of  men 
who  were  found  &t  any  line  of  work  to  join  and  quit  work. 
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On  the  6th  the  Bureau  intervened  and  arranged  a  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Mason  Builders  Association,  the  unions  involved  and 
the  Trades  Assembly,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  present.  The 
employers  agreed  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  men  providing  they  would 
have  the  same  take  effect  on  October  1,  1911,  and  giving  las  their  reason 
the  many  contracts  they  had  on  hand  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  oom- 
piete  before  then  as  they  were  all  figured  under  the  then  existing  rate  and 
to  concede  the  increase  demanded  on  those  contracts  would  entail  a  great  loss 
to  them;  but  on  all  work  after  that  date  they  would  grant  all  the  demands 
rotade  by  the  unions.  The  representatives  of  the  men  on  strike  refused  to 
accept  the  offer  made  by  the  employers. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  strike  and  believing  an  adjustment  could 
be  reached,  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  again  persuaded  both  parties 
to  meet  again  in  conference.  On  the  8th  another  conference  was  held  and 
the  following  agreement  reached: 

We  the  undersigned  agree  to  hire  Union  Labor  on  our  work  which  is  connected  with  the  I.  H. 
C.  &  B.  L.  of  America,  providing  no  Union  men  are  available  we  may  hire  other  men  providing 
they  join  our  unions,  30,  40  and  88.  We  also  agree  to  pay  22}  cts.  per  hour  for  excavating  and 
26  cts.  for  all  other  work  pertaining  to  building  work  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
over  eight  hours  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-hnlf ,  double  time  on  Sundays  and  all 
holidays.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  from  August  19,  1911,  until  May  1.  1913.  Either 
party  desiring  a  change  in  this  agreement  shall  give  at  least  two  months'  notice  and  if  no  notice 
be  given  this  agreement  remains  in  force  for  another  year. 

J.  W.  Dawson.  Pres.  Builders'  Assn. 
Richard  O'Connor,  Sec. 

We,  the  representatives  of  Locals  30,  40  and  88  agree  to  live  up  to  this  agreement.  We  also  agree 
to  prepare  for  the  masons  before  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  1  o'clock  after  noon  to  a  reasonable 
time. 

D.  D'Alessandro,  Pres. 
John  Cannon,  Sec.  No.  40 
M.  Farraut,  No.  88 
Witnessed  by  P.  J.  Downey  and  James  McManus, 

State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

On  the  10th  all  men  returned  to  work  and  on  August  19  all  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  were  observed  by  the  employers. 

LACE  OPERATIVES  — NEWBUHGH 

On  August  21  a  communication  was  received  by  the  Bureau  from  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Lace  Operatives  of  America,  re- 
questing intervention  in  an  anticipated  strike  by  the  members  of  one  of  their 
unions  at  Kewburgh,  N.  Y.,  against  a  lace  manufacturer  of  that  city.  On 
the  24th  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  arranged  a  conference  between  the 
president  of  the  company  and  the  members  of  the  General  Executive  Board 
of  the  union,  which  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  grievances. 

Boilermakers'  Strike  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 
The  strike  of  boilermakers  on  the  New  York  Central  lines 
which  began  on  February  20,  1911,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
disputes  of  the  year.    Originally  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
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piece  work  in  the  main  boiler  shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  railroad  at  CoUinwood,  Ohio,  the  strike  immediately 
spread  thronghout  the  N.  Y.  C.  system.  By  July  22  the  company 
claimed  that  the  men's  places  were  largely  fiUecl  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. The  strike  has  not  been  declared  off,  and  is  still  somewhat 
effective  at  a  few  points  at  this  date  (November  2),  and  the  union 
leaders  still  hope  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty. 

In  May,  1910,  the  Lake  Shore  railway  entered  into  a  written 
trade  agreement  with  the  boilermakers  of  that  railroad,  similar 
agreements  being  in  force  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroad  and  the  other  New  York  Central  lines.  This  trade 
agreement  defined  certain  working  conditions  and  provided  for  tin 
hourly  scale  of  wages  at  a  general  rate  for  boilermakers  at  34% 
cents  per  hour.    The  agreement  further  provided  that  it  was  to 

continue  until  Dec.  31,  1910  and  thereafter  unless  30  days 
notice  is  given  by  either  party  desiring  a  change."  When  this 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  railroad  through  Mr.  D.  R.  McBain, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  by  the 
committee  representing  the  boilermakers,  the  committee  called 
Mr.  McBain's  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three  boilermaken 
were  being  required  to  work  piece-work  at  the  Collinwood  shops 
near  Cleveland.  Mr.  McBain  said  that  he  would  cause  such  piece- 
work to  be  stopped  and  it  was  discontinued. 

On  December  27,  1910,  this  agreement  was  renewed  in  writing 
for  another  year  but  on  January  3,  J911,  one  week  later, 
piece-work  was  again  introduced  in  the  Collinwood  shop.  Between 
January  3  and  February  20,  negotiations  between  the  boilermakers' 
international  officers  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  railway  and  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines  were  conducted  in  an  effort  to  have  piece-work  discontinued 
at  Collinwood,  and  two  strike  votes  were  taken  by  the  boiler- 
makers of  the  entire  system,  the  result  being  announced  to  the 
railway  officers.  As  no  redress  was  offered  the  strike  was  called 
on  February  20,  1911.  About  1,000  boilermakers,  helpers  and 
laborers  were  involved,  chiefly  at  points  within  the  state  of  New 
York,  especially  at  Albany,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Depew  on  the  New 
York  Central  railway  and  at  West  Seneca  and  Dunkirk  on  the 
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Lake  Shore.  In  all  about  750  men  were  on  strike  in  New  York 
State  and  about  250  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  chi^y 
at  Ashtabula,  CoUinwood,  Springfield,  Boston  and  J ackson. 

On  February  21,  1911,  the  chief  mediator  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  New  York  interviewed  some  of  the  general  oflScers 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines  at  New  York  and  was  requested 
to  visit  the  shops  at  Albany,  Buffalo  and  CoUinwood  so  as  to  be 
familiar  with  the  situation.  On  returning  to  New  York  City  on 
February  27  he  met  Messrs.  Hinzman  and  Weyand,  international 
vice-presidents  of  the  boilermakers'  union,  and  commenced  at  once 
to  negotiate  with  them  and  the  railroad  officers  for  a  settlement 
of  the  strike. 

The  railroad  officers  took  the  position  that  their  Lake  Shore 
agreement  had  not  been  violated  because  their  plan  was  a  co-opera- 
tive system  differing  from  piece-work  in  that  each  man  was  free 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  new  plan,  was  guaranteed  his  full  hourly 
rate  whether  he  made  it  or  not,  and  that  prices  by  the  amount  of 
of  work  accomplished  were  subject  to  adjustment  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  each  operative. 

They  also  held  that  the  boilermakers  on  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  railroad  had  violated  their  trade  agreement  v^ith 
the  railroad  by  going  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  Lake  Shore 
shopmen,  as  the  two  railroads,  though  both  belonging  to  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  were  separately  organized  and  chartered  com- 
panies and  managed  separately  as  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
separate,  though  almost  identical,  agreements  had  been  made  with 
the  men. 

It  appeared  that  the  secretary  of  the  boilermakers'  district 
organization  had  notified  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Eiver 
railroad  superintendent  of  motive  power  that  they  wished  to  renew 
their  1910  agreement  subject  to  an  early  conference  regarding  a 
request  for  an  increase  and  equalization  of  wages.  More  than 
thirty  days  had  elapsed  after  the  service  of  thi*  notice  before  the 
strike  but  the  company  had  requested  that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence be  postponed  until  the  return  from  sick-leave  of  Mr.  John 
Howard,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  Eiver  railway.    This  postponement  had  been 
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agreed  to  by  the  union  secretary  and  the  date  of  February  23 
had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  conference,  so  that  the  company  held 
that  this  left  the  old  agreement  binding  on  the  men  till  thirty  days' 
notice  should  again  be  given.  The  proposed  conference  arranged 
for  February  23  was  not  held  as  the  men  went  on  strike  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  The  union  oflScers  held  that  the  thirty  days'  notice  had 
been  given  and  that  their  committee  had  been  ready  to  meet  the 
railway  officers,  but  had  agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  confer- 
ence as  a  matter  of  courtesy  but  without  intention  of  waiving 
their  rights  gained  by  the  service  of  thirty  days'  notice  that  they 
desired  a  change. 

The  conferences  to  settle  the  strike  beginning  on  February  27 
were  continued  daily  until  March  11  when  President  Franklin 
of  the  boilerm&kers'  international  organization  joined  his  asso- 
ciates, and  continued  thereafter  until  March  17  when  the  com- 
pany decided  that  its  proposal  of  March  10,  1911,  should  be  its 
ultimatum  to  the  men.  The  railway  officers  who  took  part  in  these 
conferences  were  President  W.  C.  Brown,  Vice-President  A.  H. 
Smith,  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  J.  F.  Deems, 
General  Shop  Inspector  K.  T.  Shea,  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  John  Howard  and  his  assistants.  On  several  days  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  western  roads  were  in  attendance. 

The  company's  proposal  of  March  10  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
union  officers,  therefore,  the  conferences  were  discontinued  on 
March  17  and  the  union  officers  submitted  the  company's  ulti- 
matum to  the  men  without  their  recommendation,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  men  and  was  also  withdrawn  by  the 
company.  Copy  of  the  proposal  mentioned  is  attached.  The  only 
serious  objection  made  to  the  company's  proposal  by  the  union 
officers  was  because  the  words  "  as  rapidly  as  possible  "  were  used 
in  the  first  clause,  instead  of  the  word  "  promptly  "  and  because 
the  word  "  further  "  was  inserted  in  the  last  clause  of  the  proposal. 

PROPOSED  settle:ment  of  the  botler  makers*  dispute. 

New  York,  March  10,  1911. 
First:    All  men  on  strike  to  be  returned  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  discrimination  against  any  individual  for  any  cause  except  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Second:  No  penalty  to  be  enforced  or  discrimination  of  any  kind  shown  by 
the  Union  against  the  men  who  did  not  go  out  on  a  strike,  or  who  have 
returned  to  work. 
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Third:  Referring  to  the  New  York  Central  co-operative  shop  system,  which 
the  management  have  started  in  the  Collinwood  and  Elkhart  shops  of  the 
Lake  Shore  railroad,  and  wish  to  in  the  Depew  boiler  shop,  in  the  West  Albany 
boiler  shop,  and  in  the  West  Springfield  boiler  shop,  the  company  invites  full 
discussion  of  the  plan  between  tlie  men  and  their  representatives  and  the 
management. 

Fourth:  No  unfair  advantage  to  be  taken  of  any  of  the  men  working 
under  this  system,  and  the  matter  to  be  handled  in  a  quiet,  orderly  way,  in 
accordance  with  the  company's  general  policy.  Each  man  shull  be  guaranteed 
his  full  hourly  rate  while*  working  on  the  plan,  whether  he  makes  it  or  not 
This  agreement  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  March  1,  1912,  and  there- 
aifter,  unless  thirt>'  days'  notice  of  a  desire  to  change  same  shall  be  given  by 
either  party.  The  men  hereby  agree  not  to  go  out  on«a  strike  or  walk  out 
for  any  cause,  and  the  company  agrees  not  to  cause  a  lockout,  until  such 
time  as  all  nej^otiations  between  the  highest  authorities  of  both  parties  have 
failed.  This  shall  include  the  questions  arising,  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  the  agreements.  Existing  shop  rules  and  rates  are  to  continue  in  full  force 
until  such  time  as  committees,  representing  the  men,  shall  meet  their  re- 
spective superintendents  of  motive  power^  as  provided  in  the  agreements. 

Fifth:  By  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Mediation,  no  further*  change  will  be  made  from  the 
plan  in  force  up  to  December  31,  1^9 10,  in  any  shop,  until  approved  by  the 
committe  named  below.  It  is  understood  thut  no  individual  will  be  required 
to  a-dopt  the  co-operative  plan  if  he  prefers  to  work  on  the  former  plan, 
neither  shall  any  individual  be  required  to  refuse  to  adopt  the  co-operative 
plan  when  approved  as  stated  below.  The  introduction  and  working  of  the 
system  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee  of  three  men,  whose 
appointment  the  company  agrees  to,  for  one  year,  who  will  suggest  any 
changes  in  the  policy  that  they  deem  proper.  The  men  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal,  to  this  committee,  regarding  any  unfair  treatment,  and  a  decision 
of  the  majority  of  this  conmiittee,  during  its  life,  shall  be  final  and  binding; 
this  committee  to  be  composed  of  one  representative  of  the  men,  one  from 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  representing  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Mediation,  as  thcf  third  member.  To  emphasize  the  fair  purpose  of  the  man- 
agement, and  in  view  of  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  men  during  the  dispute, 
the  men  will  be  restored  to  their  former  employment,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  prejudice  to  their  record  as  to  seniority  and  length  of  service,  in- 
cluding pension  standing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  last  section  of  the  proposal  dated 
March  10  appears  to  be  "by  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration."  The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  of 
that  date  made  by  the  company  altered  bis  recommendation  some- 
what to  represent  what  would  be  acceptable  to  th©  company. 

From  April  4  to  April  14  negotiations  were  resumed  on  motion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  with  the  same  railroad  officers  and 
union  officers  in  attendance.   Mr.  Joseph  Bishop,  secretary  of  the 

*  Ineerted  against  my  recommendation  —  W.  C.  Rogers. 
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State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Ohio,  was  present,  as  were  also 
President  O'Connell  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  President  Kline  of  the  International  Association  of 
Blacksmiths,  whose  crafts  seemed  likely  to  become  involved  in  the 
dispute  at  certain  shops. 

The  proposal  for  settlement  as  revised  April  14:  is  attached,  but 
the  company  was  not  willing  to  agree  to  clause  4:  of  this  proposal, 
namely,  to  submit  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  piece-work 
at  Collinwood  to  arbitration.  In  the  meantime  piece-work  sched- 
ules were  introduced  in  all  the  shops  as  rapidly  as  the  company 
could  make  the  necessary  changes,  and  the  men  employed  to  take 
the  strikers'  places  were  required  to  work  piece-work. 

IN  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  BOILER  MAKERS'  DISPUTE. 
New  Yobk,  April  14,  lOlL 

1.  All  men  to  be  returned  to  their  former  positions  within  thirty  days. 
If  any  men  have  not  been  returned  to  work  within  that  time,  the  question 
of  their  return  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  committe  named  below. 

2.  The  co-operative  plan  to  be  discontinued  wherever  introduced  since  the 
strike,  without  prejudice  to  future  orderly  discussion  between  the  men  and 
their  representatives  and  the  management  regarding  its  introduction. 

3.  On  return  of  the  men  to  work,  the  old  rules  will  be  temporarily  restored 
until  adjusted  by  the  employees  and  their  respective  superintendents  of  motive 
power. 

4.  Question  of  introduction  of  piecework  at  Collinwood  to  be  promptly  arbi- 
trated by  a  Ckxmmittee  of  three  men,  one  representing  the  Company,  one  rep- 
resenting the  men,  and  the  two  to  select  the  third. 

5.  Men  who  did  not  go  out  on  strike  or  who  have  returned  to  work  are 
not  to  be  discriminated  against  or  have  any  penalty  enforced  against  them  by 
the  Union. 

On  May  11  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Eiver  Railroad 
Company  made  a  proposal,  copy  of  which  is  attached,  to  the  men 
on  strike  on  that  railroad,  but  not  applicable  to  the  other  lines 
involved. 

PROPOSED  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  BOILER  MAKERS'  DISPUTE 
May  II,  1911. 

FirJ^t:  The  Company  agrees  to  reinstate  60  per  cent  of  the  men  imane- 
diately,  25  per  cent  additional  within  15  days  and  the  remaining  16  per  cent 
within  30  days  after  date  of  settlement.  Men  to  return  to  their  former  posi- 
tions according  to  seniority  of  February  20  and  no  individual  to  be  discrim- 
inated against  for  any  cause  except  conviction  of  crime.  This  restoration  to 
be  made  without  prejudice  to  their  record  as  to  seniority  and  length  of 
service. 
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Second:  No  penalty  to  be  enforced  or  discriminatiooi  of  any  kind  shown 
by  the  union  againet  the  men  who  did  not  go  out  on  a  strike  or  who  have 
returned  to  work. 

Third:  Shop  rules  and  rates  in  effect  December  31,  1910,  are  to  continue 
in  ftdl  force  until  such  time  as  committees  representing  the  men  shall  meet 
their  respective  superintendents  of  motive  power  for  adjustment  as  provided 
in  their  former  agreements. 

This  proposal  was  declined  by  the  men  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  all  the  lines.  This  bureau  endeavored 
from  May  17  to  June  6  to  secure  the  extension  of  a  similar  offer 
to  all  lines,  but  making  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  company  in 
regard  to  the  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  at  Elkhart  where  the  men 
had  all  remained  at  work  and  at  CoUinwood  where  the  strike  order 
had  not  been  obeyed  by  all  the  men,  and  where  the  company  was 
not  so  seriously  embarrassed.'  This  proposal  was  declined  by  the 
company,  whose  western  lines  were  not  willing  to  meet  the  offer 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Kiver  railroad  officers  had  made 
on  May  11,  and  the  latter  also  declined  to  repeat  their  offer  of 
May  11,  as  some  strikers  had  returned  to  work  at  Depew,  and 
they  had  decided  to  complete  the  introduction  of  piece-work  in  all 
the  diops. 

Several  inquiries  were  made  during  the  summer  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  resuming  negotiations  to  end  the  strike  but  both  parties 
declined  to  make  any  further  offers  of  settlement,  and  this  con- 
dition obtained  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1911. 


INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  IN  SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER. 

Chapter  258*  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  which  took  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  inaugurated  the  reporting  of  industrial  diseases  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  act  applies  only  to  a  few  of  the  well- 
recognized  industrial  diseases,  namely,  poisoning  by  arsenic,  lead, 
mercury  or  phosphorus,  anthrax  and  compressed  air  illness,  but 
all  medical  practitioners  are  required  to  notify  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  every  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  attended  by  them. 

By  notices  in  the  press,  in  medical  journals  and  in  the  Bullf.- 
TiN  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  the  requirements  of  the 
new  law  were  made  public  prior  to  its  taking  effect.  In  October 
all  physicians,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  state  (to  the  nimi- 
ber  of  13,700)  were  officially  notified  of  the  law  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  supplied  with  blank  forms  for  making  out  the 
required  notification  of  industrial  diseases. 

While  a  clause  of  the  law  requiring  "  such  other  and  further 
information  as  may  be  required  "  leaves  it  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  reports  to  be  made  by 
physicians,  it  seemed  best,  at  the  outset  at  least,  to  require  only 
so  much  information  as  is  specifically  defined  by  the  law.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  established  practice  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  statute  on  the  same  subject  the  New  York  law  follows  very 
closely.  Following  is  the  form  of  notice  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, which  for  convenience  in  filing  is  printed  in  a  standard  card 
index  size,  four  by  six  inches. 

♦  C/ June  Bulletin,  pages  366  and  375. 
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{Face) 

NOTIFICATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASE  ♦ 


To  the  Commi—iotifT  of  Labor ^  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sib:  I  hereby  give  notice  of  a  caae  of  industrial  disease  as  required  by  Chapter  258  of  the  Laws 
of  1911  (section  58  of  the  Labor  Law).    The  required  particulars  are  given  on  the  back  of  this  slip. 

Signed  

Address  

Dated  

*  Lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury  poisoning,  anthrax,  or  compressed  air  illness. 

{Back) 

Name  of  patient  

Address:  Street  and  No  City  or  village  

Occupation  or  trade  

Name  and  location  of  establishment  or  work  where  disease  was  contracted: 

Establishment  or  work  

Location  (Street  and  No.)  

Employer's  name  

Disease  


Principal  symptoms, 


Mail  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

During  September,  October  and  November  a  total  of  57  cases 
under  the  law  were  reported.  Of  these,  48  were  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  one  case  each  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  mercury  and 
phosphorus,  one  case  of  anthrax*  and  five  cases  of  compressed  air 
illness  ("bends").  The  mercury  and  phosphorus  cases  and  one 
of  the  cases  of  bends  are  known  to  have  resulted  fatally. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  a  few  cases  reported 
of  industrial  diseases  not  covered  by  the  law,  and  one  or 
two  other  cases  of  poisoning  by  substances  mentioned  in  the 
law,  but  not  being  used  in  industrial  processes.  One  case 
of  anthrax  and  two  of  compressed  air  illness  included 
above  were  reported  by  employers  as  accidents  and  not  by  phy- 
sicians. Compressed  air  illness  has  frequently  been  included 
by  employers  in  their  accident  reports  since  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents in  building  work  and  tunnel  construction  has  been  required, 

*  A  second  reported  case  of  anthrax  has  not  been  included  in  this  summary  because  the  nature 
of  the  industry  and  occupation  in  which  it  is  repjorted  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  ^iftgn^ffis  until  the  case  can  be  further  investigated. 
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and  such  cases  have  been  and  are  still  included  in  the  tabulation 
of  accidents  when  reported  as  such.  Although  generally  classed 
as  one  of  the  industrial  "  diseases/'  the  classification  of  compressed 
air  illness  as  an  accident  also  would  seem  to  be  fairly  warranted 
in  view  of  its  nature  and,  especially,  its  largely  mechanical  causes. 
In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  distribution  by  industries  of 
the  fifty-seven  reported  cases  under  the  new  law  during  the  first 
three  months  of  its  operation* 

INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  IN  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBE  R 

1911. 

CABSB  SKPOBTXD. 

Total.  Thereof 

Industbt.  kskown 

Lead  Poitaning,  fateL 

Manufacturing: 

White  lead  -   3   

Painta   1   

Electric  batteries   9   

Tin  cana   1   

Wire  and  wire  goods  ,   1   

Insulated  wire   1   

Cut  glass   1   

Shipbuilding   1   

Painting  (in  shops,  etc.)   3   


Total   21 


Building: 

House  painting,  etc   23 

Plumbing   1 


Total   24 


Other  or  not  stated   3 


Total — Lead  poisoning   48 


Other  PoiBonings, 

Arsenic: 

Manufacture  of  colors   1   

Mercury: 

Manufacture  of  rubber  goods   1  1 

Phosphorus: 

Manufacture  of  matches   1  1 


Total — Other  ix>isonings   3  2 


Anthrax. 

Tanning  of  leather   *  1 


Caieeon  Distaee.^ 

Shafts  and  tunnels   5  1 


Grand  Total   57  3 
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REST-DAY  LEGISLATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  Department  Bulletin  for  September,  1910,  was  pre- 
sented a  review  of  rest-day  laws  in  this  country,  that  is,  laws  re- 
quiring that  when  industries  must  be,  or  are  permitted  to  be,  in 
operation  on  Sunday  the  workmen  shall  be  given  some  other  day 
of  the  week  for  rest,  or,  in  other  words,  laws  guaranteeing  to 
workmen  at  least  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  as  distinguished  from 
Sunday  laws  or  those  aiming  only  to  protect  the  Sabbath.  In 
that  review,  too,  was  noted  (p.  399)  that  while  very  few  such 
laws  have  been  passed  in  this  country,  "most  of  the  European 
countries  have  adopted  the  principle."  It  may  be  useful  to  supple- 
ment that  general  statement  by  a  summary  of  such  of  the  foreign 
laws  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  readily  available  sources  for  such 
material.    Such  a  summary  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

This  summary  may  not  be  complete  for  all  foreign  countries, 
but  is  believed  to  cover  most  of  the  laws  embodying  the  rest-day 
principle  as  distinguished  from  strictly  Sunday  laws.  Still  less 
for  an  individual  country  is  the  summary  here  given  complete  as 
to  details  owing  to  the  common  practice  in  case  of  these  laws  of 
leaving  exceptions  or  extensions  of  application  largely  to  be  deter- 
mined, by  administrative  regulations,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  attempt  to  cover  all  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  the  aim,  how- 
ever, to  include  for  each  country  the  principal  provisions  of  all 
statute  laws,  or  of  decrees  which  establish  the  rest-day  principle. 
But  regardless  of  any  reservation  as  to  completeness,  the  summary 
is  comprehensive  enough  to  afford  a  fair  idea  as  to  how  generally 
and  in  what  fashion  the  rest-day  principle  has  been  established 
abroad. 

The  foreign  rest-day  laws  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
those  naming  Sunday  as  the  regular  day  of  rest,  but  allowing  con- 
tinuous industries  to  operate  on  Sunday  provided  every  employee 
gets  one  day  of  rest  a  week ;  those  requiring  a  weekly  day  of  rest, 
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without  designating  the  day;  and  those  requiring  regular  periods 
of  rest  of  less  than  a  day  in  duration,  at  stated  intervals.  The 
greater  part  of  the  legislation  comes  within  the  first  class. 

There  has  been  so  far  little  discussion  of  the  foreign  rest-day 
laws.  The  French  law  has  received  some  attention  and  it  seems 
to  be  defective  chiefly  in  its  tendency  to  leave  to  the  executive  the 
specific  classification  of  certain  trades  and  in  its  failure  to  provide 
adequate  machinery  for  its  enforcement.  This  latter  gave  rise  to 
friction,  for  a  time,  because  some  retail  stores  did  not  obey  the 
law  and  thus  had  an  advantage  over  those  who  closed  on  Sunday. 
Another  serious  objection  arose  over  the  reduction  in  earnings  of 
the  workmen  formerly  employed  seven  days  in  the  week,  and 
numerous  strikes  occurred  during  the  autumn  of  1906.  Two  years 
later  this  matter  had  been  adjusted  so  that  in  industries  where 
continuous  work  had  to  be  done,  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  labor 
force  had  been  increased  a  seventh  and  thus  output  was  kept  up  to 
the  former  level  and  daily  wages  had  gone  up  in  the  same  degree.* 


Article  1.  Prohibits  Sunday  work  in  the  capital  of  the  Repul^lic,  either  for 
any  one  else,  or  for  one's  self,  if  in  public,  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
shops,  mercan/tile  houses  and  other  estaUishmenta  or  workplaces,  without  any 
exceptions  except  those  provided  in  the  present  law  and  in  regulations  which 
may  be  issued  for  its  enforcement. 

Art.  2.  Excepted  from  the  preceding  prohibitions  are: 
•  1.  Work  not  susceptible  of  interruption  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
wants  it  is  to  supply,  or  on  account  of  technical  reasons,  or  in  order  to  avoid 
serioois  damage  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the  industry  itself; 

2.  Necessary  work  of  repairing  and  cleaning,  which,  if  performed  during  the 
week,  would  bring  about  a  stoppage  of  work  in  industrial  establishments; 

3.  Work  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  threatening  injury,  either  on  account 
of  accidents  of  nature,  or  on  account  of  temporary  circumstances  which  mu-st 
be  utilized. 

In  each  case  regulations  shall  fix  the  weekly  rest  to  be  allowed  to  persons 
affected  by  these  exceptions. 

Art.  3.  No  exception  to  the  oblij^ation  of  a  weekly  rest  shall  apply  to 
women  and  children  le^s  than  16  years  old. 

Art.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to  domestic  servants. 

Art.  5.  Caf^s  shall  be  closed  on  Sundays. 

Art.  6.  Unless  proof  to  the  contrary  is  furnished,  employers  shall  be  held 
resjvaiisible  for  violations  of  the  present  law,  and  shall  be  fined  for  a  first 
offence,  one  hundred  pesos,  and  in  case  of  a  seond  violation,  the  penalty  shall 
be  double  this  fine  or  fifteen  days  in  jail. 

♦  U.  S.  CoMular  Report,  September,  1908,  p.  90. 

*  Annuaire  de  la  LeoMaiion  du  Travail    Belgian  Office  du  Travail.  9:43. 
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Decree  issued  November  18,  1905,  in  Accordance  tcith  Act  of  Sept,  6,  1905.^ 

Prohibits  labor  for  another,  or  for  one's  self  if  carried  on  in  public,  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  from  midnight  Saturday  until  midnight  Sunday. 
Exceptions  are  allowed  in  case  of  work  which  cannot  be  interrupted: 

a.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  requirements  which  it  satisfies  or  of  the 
aerious  loss  that  would  accrue  to  the  public  interest  by  any  interruption  in 
0uch  work; 

b.  For  technical  reasons  and  serious  loss  to  public  interest. 

c.  On  account  of  temporary  circumstances  of  which  advantage  must  be 
taken. 

d.  On  account  of  requirements  to  be  satisfied  and  in  order  to  prevent  serious 
loss  accruing  to  industry. 

e.  In  case  of  processes  which  must  be  carried  out  because  they  are  urgent. 
Where,  on  account  of  such  exceptions,  work  is  done  on  Sunday,  an  equiv- 
alent period  of  rest  must  be  granted  during  the  week. 

AUSTRIA. 

Law  of  January  16,  1S95* 

All  industrial  work  is  to  cease  on  Sunday  from  6  A.  m.  and  for  a  period  of 
24  hours.    Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  the  following: 

1.  Work  of  cleaning  or  repairing  necessary  to  keep  the  establishments  run- 
ning, and  which  could  not  be  performed  during  the  week  without  interfering 
with  the  work  or  without  danger  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  workers; 

2.  Necessary  supervising; 

3.  Work  to  take  inventory,  once  a  year; 

4.  Work  of  a  temporary  nature  that  cannot  be  delayed,  on  account  of  the 
interest  of  the  public,  or  for  reasons  of  safety,  or  in  cases  of  necessity; 

5.  Personal  work  of  the  owner  of  an  establishment,  if  performed  without  the 
help  of  workmen  and  not  in  public. 

Employers  employing  workmen  on  Sunday  at  the  kind  of  work  mentioned 
in  2,  3,  and  4,  must  keep  a  register,  cfiving  for  each  Sunday  the  names  of 
workmen  employed,  the  place  and  duration  of  employment  and  the  kind  of 
work  performed.  This  register  is  subject  to  the  examination  of  administra- 
tive industrial  authorities  and  industrial  inspectors.  Concerning  the  work 
mentioned  in  3,  and  4: 

Employers  must  notify  the  industrial  authorities  before  beginning  the 
work;  but  if  the  necessity  of  beginning  or  conjtinuing  such  work  is  not  felt 
until  Sunday,  the  industrial  authorities  must  be  notified  as  soon  as  the  work 
is  ended. 

If  the  work  mentioned  in  I,  2  and  4  prevent  the  workmen  from  attending 
religious  service  before  noon,  employers  must  on  the  Sunday  next  following 
allow  the  workmen  time  to  attend  religious  service  before  noon. 

If  the  same  work  lasts  over  three  hours,  the  workmen  are  entitled  to  a  rest 
of  at  least  24  hours  on  the  following  Sunday,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  work 
does  not  allow  it.  to  a  day  of  rest  during  the  week,  or  in  any  case,  to  a  rest 
of  six  hours  two  days  in  the  week. 

i  BuiUtin  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  Ennslinh  edition.  London.  1:387.  (This  pub- 
lication is  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  International  Bulletin.) 

*L€  Tratail  du  Dimanehe.    Belgian  Office  du  Travail.  1896.    P.  87. 
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Law  of  July  1902 y  regulating  government  contractu  on  railroad  work,^ 
The  law  requires  at  least  24  hours  rest  on  Sundays,  beginning  not  later 
than  6  A.  M.  for  all  workmen  on  government  contract  work  on  <railroad»  or 
in  establishments  connected  therewith.  Exception  is  made  for  cleaning  and 
maintenance  work  necessary  to  continuous  operation  and  which  could  not  be 
done  during  tlie  week;  necessary  supervision  of  work  iwid  other  neoesaary 
work  of  a  temporary  character  that  must  be  performed  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  There  miust  be  a  record  kept  of  the  names  of  workmen  employed  on 
Sunday,  together  with  the  duration  of  their  work.  If  the  latter  is  more 
than  three  hours,  the  workmen  so  employed  must  have  a  rest  of  at  least  24 
hours  on  the  following  Sunday,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  on  a  week  day,  or  a 
rest  of  six  hours,  exclusive  of  night  fest,  on  two  week  days. 

Ministerial  Order  May  5,  li)06.* 
In  cement  stone  works  using  hot  air  currents  in  drying  chambers,  Sunday 
work  is  permitted,  but  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum  of  necessity.  Those 
working  over  3  hours  on  Sunday  must  have  on  the  following  Sunday  24  con- 
tinuous hours  of  rest. 

Order  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Interior, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  children  in  mining 
operations.    June  8,  1901.% 
6.  If  young  persona  are  employed  on  Sundays  in  pursuance  of  Section  4 
of  the  Act  of  21st  of  June,  1884,  they  shall  be  allowed  a  compensatory  day 
of  re^t  during  the  following  week. 

BOSNIA  &  HERZEGOWINA. 
Order  of  ApHl  20,  1907.^ 
A  weekly  day  of  rest  of  24  hours  must  be  allowed  in  all  industrial  oocupa- 
tions.  The  day  of  rest  for  Christians  is  Sunday;  for  Moslems  Friday,  and 
for  Jews,  Saturday.  Workmen  may  be  emploj-ed  on  days  of  rest  in  carrying 
on  urgent  processes,  providing  that  notice  is  sent  to  industrial  authorities. 
A  compensatory  day  of  rest  of  24  hours  must  be  allowed  to  employees  who 
are  obliged  to  work  on  the  usual  rest-day  for  more  than  3  hours. 

BELGIOI. 
Law  of  July  17,  190,'}.^ 
A  Belgian  law  of  July  17,  1905,  regulates  Sunday  labor.  In  general  em- 
ployment for  more  than  six  days  per  week  is  prohibited  and  the  day  of  rest 
must  be  Sunday.  But  provision  is  made  both  fpocifically  in  the  law  and  by 
means  of  administrative  action,  for  numerous  exceptions  permitting  work  on 
Sunday.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  however,  the  principle  of  a  compen- 
sating period  of  rest  on  some  other  day  is  to  be  found  as  in  the  following 
Articles  4  and  5  of  the  law. 

Art.  4.  Workmen  and  employees  may  be  employed  thirteen  d&ys  out  of 
fourteen  or  six  and  a  half  days  out  of  seven  in  the  following  industries: 
1.  Manufacture  of  food  products  for  immediate  consumption; 

t  Belfdan  Annuaire,  6:71. 
*  International  Bulletin,  1:176. 
t/dem,  11:215. 
I  Idem,  11:361. 

f  Lois  et  Reglanenta  du  Travail.    Belgian  Office  du  Travail,  1909.    P.  85. 
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2.  retail  sale  of  food  products; 

3.  hotels,  restaurants  and  caf^s; 

4.  tobacco  and  flower  stores; 

5.  drug  and  medical  instrument  stores; 

6.  public  baths; 

7.  daily  papers  and  theatrical  performances; 

8.  the  renting  of  books,  chairs  or  vehicles; 

9.  distribution  of  light,  water  and  power; 

10.  transportation  on  land,  and  loading  and  unloading  on  docks  and  at 
iiailroad  stations; 

11.  employment  and  information  bureaus; 

12.  industries  in  which  work,  on  account  of  its  nature,  cannot  be  interrupted 
nor  delayed. 

The  day  or  the  two  half -days  of  rest  need  not  necessarily  come  on  Sundays 
nor  be  the  same  for  all  employees  of  an  establishment.  The  half- day  of  rest 
shall  be  taken  either  before  or  after  1  P.  M.  and  the  hours  of  work  on  that 
day  shall  not  exceed  five. 

Art.  5.  The  regime  established  in  the  preceding  article  may  be  extended  by 
the  king  to  other  industrial  or  commercial  establishments,  either  for  reasons 
of  public  utility,  or  on  account  of  local  or  other  needs  requiring  usually  work 
during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Sunday. 

The  king  may  also  authorize  tlie  owners  of  establishments  in  whicih  work- 
men aa*e  employed  in  successive  shifts,  to  continue  the  work  of  the  night  shift 
until  6  A.  M.  on  Sunday.  The  workmen  employed  in  thai  shift  shall  not 
return  to  work  before  Monday  morning  at  the  same  hour. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
Law  of  March  24,  1911,  in  force  July  i,  1912.* 

Sunday  work  is  prohibited  unless  the  person  employed  at  such  work  shall 
be  granted  a  full  day  of  rest  on  one  of  the  three  preceding  or  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  and  the  employer  shall  notify  the  factory  inspector  and  post  said 
notification  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  workplace. 

The  following  work  is  permitted  on  Sunday:  urgent  repair  work  on  steam 
and  electric  roads;  urgent  work  on  buildings  and  docks;  work  that  can  be 
performed  outside  of  regular  working  hours  only;  work  in  factories  which 
for  technical  reasons  .must  run  continuously,  (tanneries,  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  etc.,) ;  and  work  for  the  manufacture  of  products  for  daily  con- 
sumption, (bakeries,  dairies,  gas  and  waterworks,  etc.). 

The  local  governments  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  issue  permits  for  Sunday 
work  in  factories  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  law.  In  the  province  of  Burma 
workmen  may  be  employed  on  Sundays  ajt  cleaning  machinery  for  four  hours, 
provided  they  have  not  been  working  later  than  2  P.  M.  on  the  preceding  day. 

CANADA. 

An  Act  respecting  ike  Lord's  day,  6  Edw.  VIJ,  c.  27,  July  13,  1906.^ 
No  sales  are  to  be  made  or  business  done  or  labor  performed  or  hired  to  be 
performed  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  works  of  necessity  or  mercy  are  excepted. 

*  SocidU  Rundschau.    Austrian  Arbeitastatischea  Amt.    July,  1911,  p.  1093. 
^International  Bulletin,  III .101. 
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These  are  defined  in  detail  and  include  industries  or  businesses  usually  con- 
tinuous. No  employee  may  work  at  receiving  or  transmitting  messages,  in 
any  industrial  process  or  in  transportation,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  unless  he  is 
allowed  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  of  rest  during  the  next  six  days,  but 
this  does  not  apply  where  the  day's  work  is  not  over  eight  hours. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
Act  of  June  6,  1905.^ 
Provides  for  closing  of  shops  some  day  in  week,  at  1:30,  and  to  remain 
closed  the  remainder  of  the  day.    On  such  day  the  employees  may  be  kept 
only  in  oase  of  necessity  and  then  compensating  time  must  be  given  on  aome 
other  day  in  week. 

CHILI. 
Law  of  June  26,  19074 

Weekly  day  of  rest  must  be  allowed  for  "  factories,  manufactories,  work- 
shops, workrooms,  houses  of  business,  mines,  saltpetre  works,  and  generally 
all  public  and  private  enterprises  of  whatever  description."  The  days  of  rest 
are  Sundays,  unless  there  is  some  express  arrangement  to  the  contrary,  and 
January  1,  September  18  and  19  and  December  25.  The  period  of  rest  begins 
at  7  P.  M.  on  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  rest  and  ends  at  6  A.  M.  on  the 
day  following  the  day  of  rest. 

Exceptions  to  the  above  provisions  are: 

1.  Repairing  of  danvages  due  to  circumstances  beyond  human  colitrol,  or  to 
accident. 

•2.  Operations  requiring  continuous  work,  on  account  of  the  needs  which 
such  operations  satisfy,  or  on  account  of  technical  reasons,  or  in  order  to  pre- 
vent serious  injury  to  the  public  interest  and  to  the  industry  ooncemed. 

3.  Enterprises  of  a  seasonal  character,  and  those  dependent  on  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  forces. 

4.  Operations  indispensable  to  the  routine  of  enterprise,  and  which  cannot 
be  postponed,  as  the  cleaning  of  machinery  and  of  boilers,  the  drawing  up 
of  accounts,  taking  of  inventories,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  the  exceptions,  there  must  be  a  day  of  rest  for  all  every  two 
weeks,  which  no  employee  can  contract  to  renounce.  Children  under  16  and 
women  are  not  allowed  to  contract  to  renounoe  the  weekly  rest  period  under 
any  circumstances. 

DENMARK. 

Act  regulating  work  in  bakeries  and  confectionery  business  of  April  6,  1906,^ 
At  Copenhagen  and  Fredericksburg  every  employee  in  such  establishments 
must  have  twenty-four  hours'  continuous  rest  each  week.  In  other  cities,  six- 
teen hours.  Men  in  cities  named  may  work  not  over  three  hours  either  aft 
beginning  or  at  end  of  twenty-four-hour  period  preparing  yeast,  etc.  Men 
in  other  cities  may  work  not  over  one  hour  at  beginning  or  end  of  sixteen 
hours*  rest  period  at  same  operation.  This  time  must  be  made  up  by  equiva- 
lent period  during  the  same  week. 

t  Intemafirmal  Bulletin,  1:38. 
Xldem,  111:37. 
*Idem,  1:177. 
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FRANCE. 

Act  of  July  IS,  1906,  eatabliahing  a  weekly  day  of  rest  for  employees  and 

workmen* 

Provides  for  weekly  day  of  rest  of  twenty-four  hours  in  all  establishments, 
commercial  and  industrial.  The  rest-day  shall  be  Sunday  excepting  where  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  simultaneous  period  of  rest  on  Sunday  for  the  entire  stafif 
of  an  establishment  would  be  injurious  to  public  interest,  or  would  disorganize 
the  normal  working  of  the  establishment  in  question.  In  such  a  case  the 
period  of  rest  may  be  given  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  On  a  day  other  than  Sunday  to  the  entire  staff. 

b.  From  noon  on  Sunday  to  no6n  on  Monday. 

c.  On  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday  with  a  compensating  period  of  rest 
one  whole  day  in  every  fortnight  by  rotation. 

d.  By  rntaition  to  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  staff. 

Exception  is  made  to  observation  of  regular  rest  period,  in  case  of  urgent 
reed.    Corresponding  rest  period  must  be  given  later. 

In  case  of  undertakings  subject  to  interruption  due  to  weather,  intennrup- 
tions  in  each  moanth  may  be  deducted  from  number  of  days  of  rest  due  the 
employees. 

In  open-air  industries  and  in  industries  having  to  do  with  perishable  mate- 
rial, the  weekly  rest  day  may  be  suspended  fifteen  times  in  a  year  but  at 
least  two  rest  days  must  come  in  each  month.  The  provisions  of  the  act  do 
not  apply  to  employees  engaged  in  services  of  water  and  rail  transportation. 

Order  of  Minister  of  Public  Works,  May  9,  1906,  amending  two  orders  of 

November  4,  1899.^ 

For  engineers  and  stokers  requires  ten  hours*  rest  and  not  over  ten  hours* 
work  in  working  day.  Any  nine  consecutive  days,  midnight  to  midnight,  shall 
have  not  over  ninety  hours'  work  and  not  less  than  ninety  hours*  rest. 

Thirty  hours'  continuous  rest  every  ten  days  for  road  engineers  and  stokers 
—  ten  hours  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  total  ninety  hours.  May  be  reduced 
to  thirty  hours  in  fooirteen  days,  if  employee  sleeps  at  home. 

Artificer  engineers,  thirty  hours*  rest  in  fourteen  days,  or  twenty-four  in 
ten  days  when  engineer  has  assistance  of  stoker.  Where  engineer  works 
single-handed  thirty  hours  in  twelve  days  or  twenty-four  hours  in  eight  days. 

Period  of  employment  for  guards  on  average  not  over  ten  hours'  work  and 
not  less  than  ten  hours'  rest.  In  fourteen  days  (consecutive)  not  over  140 
hours*  employment  and  not  less  than  140  hours*  rest. 

GERMAXY. 

Industrial  Code,  Title  VII,  Sections  lOSa-lOSi.X 
Sections  105a  and  105b  prohibit  or  limit  Sunday  labor  in  industrial  and 
mercantile  pursuits  generally.    From  these  provisions,  however,  numerous  ex- 
ceptions by  administrative  action  are  made  possible  by  succeeding  sections. 

In  most  cases,  however,  outside  of  unforeseen  emergency  work  for  a  limited 
period,  such  exceptions  are  permitted  only  on  condition  that  w^hen  work  com- 

*  International  Bulletin,  1:185. 
^International  Bulletin,  1:450. 

X  Reichagewerheordnung.  Quttentag'scho  Sammluag  Deutacher  Reiohageaetse,  BerUn,  1010. 
P.  336. 
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tinii^  for  more  than  three  hours  on  Sunday  or  prevents  a  workman  from 
attending  religious  services,  the  employer  must  grant  each  workman  either  36 
hours  of  rest  on  every  third  Sunday,  or  rest  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  P.  M.  on  every 
second  Sunday.  But  under  seotion  105c  exception  to  the  extent  of  regular 
work  on  every  Sunday  nwiy  be  granted  in  case  of  "  the  guarding  of  establish- 
ments, work  of  cleaning  and  repairing  on  which  depends  the  regular  running 
of  the  owner's  or  another's  establishment,  as  well  as  work  on  which  depends 
the  resumption  of  full  weekly  work,  when  such  work  cannot  be  done  on  a  week 
day  "  and  "  work  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  raw  materials  or  the  spoiling 
of  products,  when  such  work  cannot  be  done  on  a  week  day."  But  as  condi- 
tions of  such  work  on  Sunday  continuously,  it  is  specified  that  it  must  not 
prevent  workmen  from  attending  religious  service,  and  aiso  that  they  shall 
be  granted  a  period  of  rest  of  24  hours  on  a  week  day. 

Section  105i  of  the  Industrial  Code  expressly  exempts  from  the  law  as  to 
Sunday  work  hotels,  restaurants  and  places  of  amusement.    But  in  the  case 
of  cafes  and  restaurants  there  is  the  following  administrative  regulation. 
Decree  of  the  Federal  Council  of  January  23,  1902,  concerning  employees  in 
cafSs  and  restaurants  * 

Apprentices  and  helpers  over  16  years  of  age,  in  caf^s  and  restaurants, 
nuust  have  one  uninterrupted  rest  of  at  least  eight  hours  every  day,  and  thoee 
under  16,  one  of  nine  hours.  In  addition  there  must  be  daily  rest  periods  of 
a  total  duration  of  at  least  two  hours,  exclusive  of  time  spent  at  meals^  Once 
every  three  weeks  there  shall  be,  instead  of  one  of  the  daily  uninterrupted 
periods  of  rest  mentioned  above,  an  uninterrupted  rest  period  of  at  least  24 
hours.  In  towns  having  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  this  24-luMir  period 
is  to  oome  every  two  weeks.  In  those  weeks  in  which  a  24-hour  rest  period 
does  not  fall,  there  is  to  be,  besides  the  regular  daily  rest  periods  mentioned 
above,  an  extra  rest  of  at  least  six  hours,  between  8  A.  m.  and  6  P.  M. 

ITALY. 
Law  of  July  7,  WOT,-^ 

All  persons  other  than  members  of  the  employer's  family  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  industrial  enterprises,  must  have  24  consecutive  hours  of  rest  in 
every  week.  Employers  must  not  extend  the  hours  of  work  on  either  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after  the  rest  day.  Law  does  not  apply  to  agriculture, 
hunting,  fishing  or  transportation.  Exceptions  are  as  follows:  Industries 
dealing  with  raw  materials  of  a  perishable  nature,  as  often  as  required;  in- 
dustries liable  to  interruption  by  wind  or  water,  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  in 
which  case  the  period  of  rest  must  be  allowed  every  fortnight;  industries 
subject  to  periods  of  extraordinary  pressure,  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

Weekly  rest  must,  on  principle,  be  on  Sunday,  but  in  the  following  indus- 
tries rest  may  be  allowed  by  rotation  on  another  day;  industries  with  contin- 
uous fire;  continuous  processes,  cheese-making,  seasonal  industries,  where 
Sunday  work  is  necessary  for  technical  reasons;  industries  where  work  is 
necessary  in  the  public  interest,  as  gas  works,  water  works,  bakeries,  transport 
undertakings,  except  railways,  repair,  etc.;  where  work  is  necessary  by  reason 
of  hygiene;  trades  dealing  in  necessaries,  as  restaurants,  amusements  and 

*  Sodale  Rundaehau,  Jan..  1902,  p.  21. 
^  JrUemational  BullHin,  11:288. 
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newspapers.  Rest  day  other  than  Sunday  may  be  provided  for  undertakings 
in  the  open  Air.  Sunday  afternoon  holiday  is  impoeed  upon  certain  establish- 
ments allowed  to  be  open  Sunday  morning. 

PORTUGAL. 

Decree  establishing  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  August  S,  1907,* 
All  employees  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  must  be  allowed  a 
weekly  rest  period  of  at  least  24  consecutive  hours  and  on  the  day  fixed  as  the 
rest  day,  factories,  work  places  and  commercial  and  industrial  businesses  must 
be  closed. 

Exem-pt  from  the  weekly  closing  provision  are  newspaper  businesses,  chem- 
ists, hospitals,  undertakers'  businesses,  bathing  establishments,  bakeries,  res- 
taurants, inns,  eating  houses,  ice  factories,  slaughter  houses,  businesses  for 
the  sale  of  fresh  fruit,  garden  produce,  vegetables  and  fish,  dairies,  water 
works,  lighting  and  power  plants,  undertakings  for  the  work  of  loading  and 
unloading,  telephone  offices,  mines  and  all  industrial  enterprises  where  the 
suspension  of  work  would  involve  damage  to  the  raw  materials  used  therein 
or  to  the  manufactured  goods,  or  which  are  of  such  nature  that  work  must  be 
carried  on  without  interruptioiL  In  these  enterprises  all  employees  must  be 
allowed  a  day  of  rest  by  rotation  through  the  week. 

Sunday  shall  be  the  day  of  rest  except  where  a  suspension  on  that  day 
would  entail  serious  loss  to  the  public  interest  and  in  the  case  of  places  of 
amusements  and  photographic  studios.  In  such  cases  another  day  may  be 
chosen.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  pastry  works  on  certain  Sundays. 
Jn  case  Sunday  is  for  any  reason  unsuitable  cis  a  day  of  rest  in  a  particular 
industry  or  trade,  the  civil  governor  may  fix  anoither  day,  or  readjust  the  rest 
period  so  that  half  of  it  may  fall  on  Sunday  and  half  on  Monday. 

Simday  rest  may  be  suspended  to  facilitate  rescue  work,  repairs  that  are 
urgeuitly  needed  or  to  prevent  accidents,  but  in  every  caee  there  must  be  on 
the  next  day  or  days  a  compensating  period  of  rest. 

Violation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

ROmiANIA. 
Law  of  April  10-23,  1911.f 
1?his  law  prohibits  labor  on  Sunday  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits 
ponerally,  but  as  ususJ  with  such  laws  numerous  exceptions  to  this  general 
prohibition  are  provided  for.  With  almost  everyone  of  these  exceptions,  how- 
ever, is  coupled  the  condition  thart;  rest  on  a  week  day  shall  be  provided  when 
Sunday  work  is  done,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  articles  dealing  with 
exceptions. 

1.  In  urban  and  rural  oommunities  in  which  fairs  are  held  on  Sundays  and 
on  holidays  mentioned  in  article  2,  retail  stores  catering  to  the  needs  of  the 
rural  population  may  remain  open  iintil  2  P.  M.  and  the  emploj'ees  shall  have 
rest  from  that  hour  to  the  same  hour  of  the  following  day. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  communities  having  fairs  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

2.  Excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  are: 

1.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products  for  immediate  consump- 
tion ; 

*  Intemalion at  Bulletin,  111:113. 
t  Belgian  Annuaire,  14:507. 
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2.  hotels,  restaurantB,  caf(^s,  candy  stores  and  tea  rooms; 

3.  newsrooms  and  tobacco  stores  selling  exclusively  products  meoitioned 
in  article  60  of  the  law  on  the  tobacco  monopoly; 

4.  hospitals,  asylums,  sanitaria  and  drug  stores; 

5.  bathing  establishments; 

6.  public  gardens,  theaters,  exhibitions,  museums,  sjid  in  general  any 
enterprise  foir  the  ara/usement  of  the  public; 

7.  the  sale  of  natural  flowers; 

8.  enterprises  for  lighting,  the  distribution  of  water  and  motor  power, 
establishments  with  continuous  fire,  transportation  by  water  and  by  land, 
and  work  of  loading  and  unloading ; 

9.  establishments  in  which  goods  in  the  process  of  manufacture  ore 
liable  to  deteriorate  in  case  of  interruption  of  work  for  24  hours. 

In  all  these  cases  the  employees  of  the  various  establishments  shall 
work  by  rotation  in  order  to  have  a  day  of  rest  on  another  day  of  the 
week. 

3.  If  the  granting  of  rest  to  all  employees  and  the  closing  of  an  establish- 
ment on  Sundays  and  holidays  should  cause  a  prejudice  to  the  public  or  should 
interfere  with  the  normal  running  of  an  establishment,  the  weekly  rest  day 
may  be  granted: 

1.  on  a  week  day  to  all  employees  or  to  part  of  the  employees, 

2.  from  Sunday  noon  to  Monday  noon  to  all  employees  or  part  of  the 
employees. 

Employers  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  those  two  exceptions  ^lall 
secure  a  special  permit  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  article  9  of 
the  present  law. 

4.  No  Sunday  rest  need  be  allowed  in  case  of  urgent  work  to  save  life  or 
property  on  land  or  water,  in  ca«e  of  accidents,  repairs  to  dama^red  ships, 
buildings,  equipment  or  other  material  and  for  the  cleaning  of  machinery. 
In  those  oases  the  employees  shall.be  granted  another  day  of  rest  during  the 
week.  # 

5.  Mercantile  establishments  in  bathing  and  health  resorts  may  be  open  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  while  the  season  lasts.  In  that  case  employees  shall 
be  granted  a  day  of  rest  at  least  once  in  two  weeks. 

6.  Cafes  and  retail  stores  in  rural  communities  may  be  open  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  from  11  a.  m.  to  9  i*.  m.  When  cereal  or  cattle  fairs  are  Md 
on  the  same  days,  the  establishments  mentioned  above  may  be  open  all  day 
until  9  P.  M. 

Caf^s  and  retail  places  of  a  temporary  nature  established  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  fair  only  may  be  open  permanently. 

7.  Excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  are  all  State  institu- 
tions and  public  administrations  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  regulations. 

SPAIN. 
Late  of  March  5,  WOJf* 
Sunday  work  prohibited  in  factories,  workshops,  stores,  fixed  or  movable 
markets,  mines,  quarries,  docks,  transport aition,  public  works,  construction, 
repairini^  or  demolishing  of  buildings,  agriculture  or  forestry,  establishments 
or  services  dependent  on  the  state,  province  or  municipality,  and  any  anal- 
ogous occupations. 


*  Belgian  Annuaire^  8:141. 
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Exceptions  are  made  in  case  of : 

a.  Works  which  cannot  be  interrupted  either  because  of  the  needs  satisfied 
by  them,  or  for  technical  reasons,  or  on  •account  of  the  effect  on  public  welfare. 

b.  Repairing  or  cleaning  neceeeary  to  avoid  interruption  of  manufaoturing 
during  the  week. 

c.  Works  justified  by  inuninent  danger,  accidents,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
t6n>porary  conditions. 

No  more  employees  than  are  necessary  shall  be  al lowed  to  work  on  Sunday, 
and  they  shall  not  be  employed  for  the  whole  day  or  two  consecutive  Sundays. 
Every  employee  working  a  full  Sunday  must  have  a  full  day  free  during  the 
week.  No  exception  is  made  allowing  Sunday  work  to  women  or  children 
under  eighteen. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Federal  Law  of  1S72  on  Transportation.* 
Art.  0.  Officers  and  employees  of  railroads  shall  have  a  rest  at  least  on 
one  Sunday  out  of  three.   This  provision  shall  apply  also  to  other  enterprises 
of  transportation  authorized  or  owned  by  the  federal  government  (steamboats, 
postal  service,  etc.). 

Most  of  the  companies  refused  to  obey  this  provision  demanding  the  right 
to  SFubstitute  a  week  instead  of  the  Sunday,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  service.    In  1878  the  following  was  added  to  article  9: 

For  officers  and  employees,  whose  replacing  on  Sunday  causes  cer- 
tain difficulties  or  is  not  practicable  in  the  interest  of  safety  of  trans- 
portation, railroad  companies,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Couuoil,  decide  thait  the  re&t  on  Sunday  may  be  replaced  by  rest  on  a 
week  day.  The  same  may  take  place  exceptionally  for  other  officers  and 
em-ployees,  if  they  send  a  request  to  their  superior  officers. 
By  law  of  June  27,  1890,  the  old  sy8t<»m  was  adopted  a^ain. 

Art.  4.  Officers,  employees  and  workmen  shall  have  52  days  of  rest  a 
year,  well  distributed,  of  which  in  any  ca^  17  shall  fall  on  Sundays. 
No  part  of  the  w?iges  shall  be  retained  on  account  of  the  rest  days  granted 
by  the  present  law. 

Art.  5.  Transportation  of  merchandise  is  prohibited  on  Sunday.  Ex- 
cepted from  the  prohibition  are  fafst  freio^ht  and  cattle. 
The  regulations  issued  for  the  enforcement  of  article  4  say:  "provision 
mu&t  be  made  that  the  rest  days  may  be  spent  at  the  place  of  residence;  they 
shall  comprise  24  full  hours  and  shall  not  bp  shortened,  neither  at  tlie  time 
of  ceasing,  nor  at  the  time  of  beginning  work." 

Subsequent  investigations  showed  that  the  law  was  well  observed,  the  sup- 
pression of  Sunday  freight  making  It  easier  of  enforcement. 

Canton  of  Appenzell  on  Rhine. 
Act  of  April  26,  1908.^ 
Female  Hotel  Servants  must  be  allowed  a  daily  period  of  rest  of  at  least 
8  hours  between  8  P.  M.  and  8  a.  m.  and  are  entitled  to  a  weekly  rest  period 
of  at  least  6  hours  between  8  A.  M.  and  8  P.  m.    In  lieu  of  foregvnng,  servants 
may  contract  to  receive  five  days'  leave,  with  full  pay,  twice  each  year. 

No.  22:  •  In  »hoj>3  which  are  open  on  Sundays,  the  women  employee?'  shall 
have  a  period  of  rest  during  the  week,  equal  to  the  time  worked  on  Sunday. 

*Le  Travail  du  Dimanche,  5:236. 
i  Jntemational  Bulletin,  111:124. 
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City  of  Basel. 
Law  concerning  Hunday  rest  of  June  20,  1909.^ 

1.  Good  Frid-ay,  Eaater  The  Pentecost;  the  day  of  prayers  and  Christmas; 
all  Sundays;  the  first  day  of  tlie  year;  Eaater  Monday;  the  feast  of  the  As- 
sumption, the  Monday  of  the  Pentecost,  and  the  day  after  Ghristmias,  when 
not  Tuesday,  are  considered  official  re«t  days. 

3.  There  is  prohibited  on  rest  days  noisy  work  or  any  noise  near  church 
during  religioois  services,  public  paa-ades,  the  employment  and  the  paying  oflf 
of  employees  in  industrial,  manufiaoturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  all 
agricultural  work  not  required  to  be  performed  daily,  or  not  depending  on 
events  of  nature  or  the  weather;  transportation;  peddling,  stocking  up,  auc- 
tion sales,  and  hunting  and  trading. 

6.  As  far  as  employment  is  allowed  on  rest  days,  the  following  provisions 
are  binding: 

a.  If  regularly  employed  on  rest  days,  employees  are  entitled  to  one 
full  day  of  rest  at  least  every  two  weeks.  Besides  one  full  day  of  rest 
at  least  every  two  weeks, —  on  weeks  during  which  employees  do  not 
obtain  a  full  day  of  rest,  the  rest  that  has  been  lost  through  Suiiday  or 
Holidiay  work  must  be  given  to  them  on  a  week-day,  and  in  case  this  is 
not  sufficient,  on  two  week  days.  For  holidays  and  during  the  time  of 
the  fair,  the  governmenit  may  order  the  replacing  of  rest  lost  through 
Sunday  and  holiday  work  by  rest  on  week  days,  also  the  delaying  and 
bunching  of  rest  days. 

b.  Employees  working  regularly  on  rest  days  may  agree  in  writing  with 
emploj-ers  that  at  the  most,  half  of  the  free  time  they  are  entitled  to 
during  the  week  shall  be  delayed  and  allowed  in  an  uninterrupted  vaca- 
tion, but  the  remainder  of  the  free  time  shall  be  divided  as  evenly  as 
possible.  T'lie  entire  amount  of  resting  time  to  which  employees  are  enti- 
tled, shall  be  allowed  within  periods  of  three,  six,  or  twelve  months. 

c.  If  regular  employment  on  legal  rest  days  is  not  exceeding  two  hours, 
and  employees  are  allowed  a  full  day  of  rest  each  second  week,  employees 
may  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  employers  to  be  indemnified  in 
cash  for  lost  time  of  rest. 

d.  For  extra  work  on  legal  rest  days  the  employees  are  to  be  indemni- 
fied either  in  free  time  or  in  cash. 

7.  Domestic  and  a^rricultural  servants  are  to  be  allowed  every  we^  on  a 
legal  rest  day  or  on  a  week  day,  at  least  six  hours  of  free  time  between  7  a.  m. 
and  9  P.  M.  and  of  these,  four  hours  must  be  without  interruption. 

Canton  of  Town  of  Basle. 
Act  to  amend  the  hotels  and  public  houses  Act  of  December  19,  18S7  and  June 
8,  1905,    January  Ui,  1009.* 

29b.  Every  employee  in  hotels  and  public  houses  must  have  at  least  8  hours 
of  uninterrupted  rest  in  24. 

In  addition,  each  employee  must  ha\'e  a  period  of  leisure  each  week  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  10  P.  M.  of  at  least  6  hours  on  one  day,  or  at  least 
4  hours  on  each  of  two  days. 

t  Sociale  Rundschau,  Sept.,  1909,  p.  349. 
^International  Bulletin,  IV:52. 
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Each  month  there  is  to  be  a  holiday  of  at  least  24  consecutive  hours,  or  not 
more  than  6  such  holidays  may  be  combined  from  time  to  time  in  one  con- 
tinuous holiday.  In  the  weeks  when  the  24- hour  holiday  occurs,  the  weekly 
rest  period  of  6  hours  or  the  two  rest  periods  of  4  hours  each,  «bs  the  oase 
may  be,  need  not  be  allowed. 

General  Service  Regulation  for  Employees  in  Oovemment  Service  of 


Section  12,  Workmen  who  have  to  work  several  hours  on  Sunday  shall  have 
equivalent  period  off  on  some  other  day  in  week.  Each  employee  shall  have  a 
Sunday  holiday  26  times  during  the  year. 

Canton  of  Bebne. 

Act  of  the  Grand  Council  of  yovemher  27,  1907 ;  adopted  by  referendum  on 

February  23,  1908* 

17.  Female  shop  assistants  may  be  permitted  to  work  on  Sundays,  but  they 
must  have  a  corresponding  refit  period  during  the  week,  and  one  free  Sunday 
in  every  month. 

Canton  of  Lucerne. 
Apprenticeship  Act  of  March  6,  1906.^ 
Part  III,  Section  12:    In  establishments  where  Sunday  work  is  unavoid- 
able State  Council  may  grant  permission  to  male  apprentices  to  work  Sundays. 
But  there  must  be  ten  hours'  unbroken  rest  in  twenty-four  and  extra  leisure 
mfust  be  granted  to  make  up  for  hours  worked  on  Sunday. 


Decree  of  July  5,  1906 ,  prohibiting  night  work  in  bakeries,  etc.X 

6.  Provides  that  hours  of  work  ©hall  not  exceed  eleven  in  twenty-four,  and 
each  employee  shall  have  one  day  of  rest  a  week.  At  least  once  a  month  the 
rest  day  shfiU  fall  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday. 

Act  respecting  work  in   bakehouses  and  pastry  cooks'   businesses,  June 

19,  1908.^ 

4.  Every  workman  has  a  right  to  a  weekly  holiday,  which  must  fall  on  a 
festival  at  least  once  a  month.  Workmen  may  be  employed  for  one  hour  on 
holidays,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  fresh  dough. 

Canton  of  Thubgau. 
Hotels  and  PubUc  Houses  Act  of  March  12,  1906;  adopted  by  referendum 

May  20,  1906** 

"All  employees  shall  have  the  right    to  one-half 

holiday  in  the  week,  which  must  fall  on  Sunday  morning  or  afternoon  at 
least  once  in  the  month." 

*  IrUenuMtiorud  BuUetin,  1:561. 
t/dem,  111:118. 
1  Idem,  1:65. 


July  28,  1906.^ 


Canton  of  Tessin. 
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Canton  of  Zubich. 


Act  <yf  May  27,  1901,* 


Declares  Sundays  and  seven  festivals  to  be  Public  HoUdays.  Prohibits 
employment  on  holidays  in  industrial  or  commercial  establishments,  in  any 
trade  or  handicraft,  noisy  occupations,  or  the  making-up  of  accounts.  Ex- 
ceptions allowed  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  continuous  processes,  industries 
serving  daily  needs,  stock  taking  and  emergency  work.  Sunday  "work  re- 
stricted to  certain  hours  in  hairdreesing  and  photography.  Regulation  of 
Sunday  work  of  porters,  cab  drivers,  pleasure-boat  owners  and  in  bathing 
establishments  left  to  local  au/thorities.  Employees  in  certain  industries 
who  work  a  part  of  Sundays  must  have  every  third  Sunday  free,  and  for 
>ach  Sunday  worked,  must  have  a  free  afternoon  during  same  week. 

*  Jniemational  BxtUetin,  1 :296. 


DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 
Constitutionality  of  Alien  Labor  Law. 

Section  14  of  the  Labor  Law,  enacted  in  1894,  forbids  the  state, 
any  municipality  thereof,  or  any  person  contracting  with  the  state 
or  municipality  to  employ  in  the  construction  of  public  works  any 
laborers  save  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  judicial  test  of  this 
statute  was  made  in  1895.  An  asphalt  paving  company  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  pave  a  public  street  in 
that  city.  The  superintendent  of  the  company  employed  an  alien 
Italian  as  a  laborer  and  for  so  doing  he  was  convicted  in  the 
Criminal  Term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  General  Term  of  the  same  court  which  reversed  the 
judgment. 

Justice  White,  in  stating  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  the 
statute  in  question  was  repugnant  to  the  State  Constitution  in 
that  it  was  a  deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member 
of  the  -state  without  due  process  of  law ;  that  it  was  repugnant  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  same  ground  and  finally  that  it 
was  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  which  provides  substantially  that  resident  Italians  in  the 
United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  respect 
to  their  persons  and  property  as  are  secured  t6  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  determining  issue  in  the  case  was  whether  or  not  the  alien 
Italian  in  question  was  in  reality  working  for  the  state.  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  argued,  and  with  this  the  court  agreed,  that 
if  the  state  itself  were  engaged  in  construction  of  public  works 
it  might  refuse  employment  to  whom  it  chose.  The  prosecution 
argued  that  the  street  upon  which  the  alien  Italian  was  employed, 
being  a  public  street,  was  owned  by  the  city,  which,  in  turn,  was 
a  municipal  corporation  within  the  state,  hence  the  ownership 
of  the  street  was  in  the  state  and  the  state  had  the  same  right  to 
refuse  employment  upon  it  to  any  person,  whom,  for  any  reason, 
it  chose  not  to  employ  that  any  private  employer  had.  But  the 
court  refused  to  admit  the  contention  that  in  this  case  the  state 
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was  merely  exercising  regulation  over  its  own  property,  and  held 
that  the  contract  between  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  paving  com- 
pany was  a  contract  between  individuals,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  state.  The  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  was  unanimously  afiirmed.  {People 
V.  Warrjsn,  IZ  Misc,  615.) 

No  other  judicial  opinion  on  the  statute  was  rendered  until 
November  6,  1911,  at  which  time  County  Judge  Signer  of 
Orleans  county  handed  down  an  opinion  based  on  the  admitted 
charge  against  a  contractor  on  the  Barge  canal  of  employing  aliens, 
on  the  contract.  The  defense  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of 
People  V.  Warren.  Judge  Signer  held,  however,  that  the  state 
could  constitutionally  prohibit  a  person  or  corporation  from  em- 
ploying certain  classes  of  laborers  so  far  as  work  done  for  itself 
is  concerned.  The  decisions  in  these  two  cases  agree  in  fact  in 
holding  that  the  state  can,  without  violation  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Constitutions  or  of  the  treaties  with  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries,  prohibit  the  employment  of  certain  persons  on  work  done 
directly  for  itself.  Beyond  this,  however,  this  latest  decision  does 
not  go,  so  that  the  precise  point  on  which  the  earlier  case  turned 
is  not  reversed  in  this  later  case,  and  the  uncertainty  concerning 
the  application  of  the  law  to  work  not  done  for  the  state  itself 
remains  as  before.  The  recent  case  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  was 
brought  before  the  court  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  and  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be 
appealed  to  the  higher  courts.* 

Applicatiim  of  Eig^t-Hotir  Law  to  Public  Printing. 

A  recent  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Dutchess  county 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the  Eight-hour  Law  applies  to 
printing  work  done  for  a  county.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  include  work  of  this  kind  under 
the  law.  Justice  Morschauser,  although  noting  that  it  has  been 
held  (Bohnen  v.  Metz,  126  App.  Div.  807,  affd.  193  N.  Y.  676) 
that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  materials  pur- 
chased by  a  contractor  for  public  work,  and  that  he  was  unable 
to  find  any  authority  where  the  precise  question  in  hand  was  con- 

*  Cf  current  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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sidered,  held  that  the  law  does  apply  to  the  work  in  question, 
namely,  the  printing  of  ballots,  etc.,  for  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tion of  Dutchess  county. 

Legality  of  Boycott  Against  Materials  Mantifactured  in  Open  Shops. 

Below  is  given  in  full  the  decision  of  Justice  Coxe,  rendered 
May  22, 1911,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  granting  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  five  manufac- 
turers and  a  large  number  of  building  contractors  restraining 
them  from  refusing  to  handle  material  produced  by  complainants 
or  taking  any  action  to  boycott  the  complainants,  who  include  the 
Paine  Lumber  Company  and  seven  other  concerns  which  operate 
"  open  shops.''  This  injunction  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  November  22,  1911.  The  facts  in 
the  case  are  set  forth  in  the  decision. 

The  conrplainants  abovie  named  are  manufacturers  of  doors,  frames  and 
other  varieties  of  wood  trim,  their  manufactories  being  located  in  states 
other  than  New  York.  They  are  citizens  of  theee  states.  They  operate  so- 
called  open  shops  employing  union  and  nonunicm  labor  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  any  competent  workman  who  is  honest  and  faithful.  They  make  no 
discrimination  for  or  against  him  by  reason  of  his  affiliation  with  any  of 
the  labor  unions.  They  do  a  large  business  in  interstate  conunerce.  Six 
of  the  complainants  supply  material  to  customers  in  New  York,  and  vicinity 
and  the  other  two  are  prepared  to  do  such  business  if  not  prevented  by 
the  alleged  unlawful  acts  of  the  defendants.  Twenty-four  of  the  defendants 
are  officers  and  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  or  one  of  its  subsidiary  bodies  known  as  the  Joint  Dis- 
trict Council  of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Five  of  the  defendants  are  manufacturing  woodworkers  operating  factories 
in  the  city  of  New  York  or  vicinity.  The  remainder  of  the  defendants  are 
building  contractors,  operating  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  who  employ  skilled 
carpenters  and  require  such  materials  as  the  complainants  manufacture  in 
the  erection  of  their  buildings. 

The  complainants  ask  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants. 

First:  From  oonepiring  and  confederating  together  to  refuse  to  handle 
or  work  upon  n^aterials  produced  or  manufactured  by  the  oomplainanis 
because  they  are  not  made  under  union  conditions  and  from  attempting  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the  District  Council  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity  providing  for  a  fine  of  $10  to  be  imposed  upon  any  member 
found  guilty  of  working  for  any  person  or  on  material  declared  to  be 


Second:  From  publishing  or  enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce  that  part 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  which  provides,  in 


unfair." 
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substance,  that  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  District  Councils  and  local  imions  to 
prevent  the  members  from  encouraging  the  use  of    unfair  "  ma/terial. 

Third:  From  inflicting  or  attemiptiog  to  inflict  any  injury  or  penalty  in 
the  nature  of  a  fine  or  expulsion  from  any  labor  organization  upon  any  person 
who  works  upon  "unfair"  material. 

Fourth:  From  inducing  or  a4i«mpting  to  induce  any  person  or  persons  to 
decline  employment  or  to  cease  employment  under  any  person,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration because  such  person,  firm*  or  corporation  has  purchased  or  proposed  to 
purchase  material  made  by  the  complainantfi. 

Fifth:  From  malcing  or  circulating  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendants  will  refuse  to  work  upon  any  moiterials  unless  constructed  under 
strict  union  conditions  and  from  requesting  customers  of  the  complainants 
not  to  purchase  their  products  on  the  ground  that  they  employ  nonunion 
labor  and  do  not  uee  the  union  label. 

Sixth:  From  giving  notice  orally  or  in  writing,  to  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  refrain  from  purchasing  merchandise  ULamifactured  by  the  com- 
plainanrts  un<'«r  threats  that  if  such  merchandise  is  purchased  the  defendants 
will  cause  the  purchasers  lose  and  trouble. 

Seventh:  From  circulating  directly  or  indirectly  orally  or  in  writing,  any 
statement  that  the  complainants  or  any  of  them  or  their  products  are 
"  unfair." 

Eight:  From  conepiriirg,  agreeing  or  combining  to  reartrain  or  destroy  the 
interstate  oommerce  of  the  complainants  to  compel  them  to  emjploy  union 
labor  exclusively. 

The  affidavits  and  papers  presented  tend  to  substantiate  the  complainants' 
contention  tha.t  their  business  wUl  be  interfered  with  >as  above  indicated. 

The  defendants  admit  that  they  a>re  organized,  substantially,  as  alleged 
in  the  complaint,  but  they  deny  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  done 
any  illegal  aot  or  act  of  oppression.  They  admit  that  the  United  Brother- 
hood controls  a  paper  called  the  "  Oarpenter,"  published  for  the  benefits  of 
the  members  and  that  a  by-law  provides  for  fining  members  $10  who  work 
on  "  unfair "  trim,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  complainants.  They  admit 
that  the  Joint  District  Ckmnoil  of  New  York  has  adopted  a  rule  that  menvbers 
shall  not  work  upon  such  trim  but  they  assert  that  they  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  the  fine  has  been  imposed.  They  also  admit  that  at  the  city  of 
New  York  they  have  prepared  lists  of  union  mills  for  the  use  of  contractors. 

They  allege  that  the  complainants  are  raerabers  of  two  associations,  each 
of  which  consists  of  manufacturers  of  woodwork  similar  to  that  deroribed  in 
the  complaint.  That  these  associations  are  under  agreement  with  each  other 
and  the  members  thereof  to  carry  out  in  unison  unlawful  purposes  which  are 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  which  constitute  monopolies.  The  defendants  also 
iosist  that  the  Shermian  Act  is  not  applicable  to  an  action  of  this  character. 
In  this  contention  they  are  undoubtedly  correct  as  only  the  United  States 
can  maintain  an  action  for  an  injunction  under  that  act.  (NatiorKil  Ftre- 
proofing  Co,  v.  Mason  Builders*  Ass*n,  169  Fed.  Rep.  259,  263.) 

It  is  also  contended  by  the  defendants  that  there  is  not  the  neoeesary 
diversity  of  citizenship,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  contention  untenable. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  ertate  the  issues  further;  it  is  enough  to  say  t*iat  there 
is  a  disagreement  on  the  law  and  as  to  many  of  the  essential  facts.   I  have 
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seldom  hed  a  more  perplexing  controversy  to  decide.  Upon  the  law  there  is 
a  marked  conflict  of  authority,  both  in  the  state  and  federal  courts  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  latter  jurisdiction  a  controlling  authority 
precisely  in  .point. 

It  ie  a  fundamental  rule  of  equity  practice  that  a  preliminary  injunction 
shall  not  issue  in  a  doubtful  caoe.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  obvious.  It  i« 
intended  to  prevent  the  case  from  being  prejudged  upon  affidavits.  Ex  parte 
statements  of  interested  parties  may  take  on  a  very  different  complexion 
when  subjected  to  the  test  of  croas-examination.  When  the  statements  of  the 
affidavits  have  passed  through  the  alembic  of  a  trial,  an  entirely  different 
situation  is  frequently  presented.  The  view-point  is  changed  and  circum- 
stances which  seemed  important  and  controlling  are  found  to  be  trivial, 
irrelemnt  or  imnoxiouB. 

Of  course,  the  rule  may  lead  to  hards^hip  in  particular  instances,  but  it  is 
founded  on  broad  principles  of  right  and  a  depa;rture  from  it,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases,  would  result  in  far  greater  oppression  and  injustice  than 
can  follow  from  a  strict  adherence  to  its  instructions.  There  are,  however, 
well  recognized  exceptions.  Where  the  sole  purpose  of  the  action  is  to  pre- 
vent the  doing  of  an  act  which  the  complainant  declares  to  be  illegal,  as, 
for  instance,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property  or  its  removal  beyond 
the  jurisdiction,  the  court  will  not  permit  the  defendant  in  Umme  to  defeat 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  action.  In  other  words,  the  court  will  not 
permit  the  defendant  to  do  the  very  act,  his  right  to  do  which  is  the  sole 
subject  of  the  controversy.This  distinction  is  very  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Judge  Ward  in  Irving  v.  Joint-Cowncil,  180  Fed.  Rep.  896,  900,  where  the 
injunction  issued  to  prevent  irreparable  injury,  although  the  evidence  was 
not  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  the  moving  papers  disclose  a  situation 
whicSi,  if  sustained  by  proof,  indicates  that  the  complainants'  rights  to  con- 
duct their  business  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner  may  be  interfered  with 
and  impaired  by  methods  which  are  indefensible. 

The  right  of  every  American  citizen,  whether  employ^  or  employer,  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood  by  his  own  toil  and  endeavor  is  inherent  in  our 
organic  law  and  should  be  protected  with  all  the  power  of  the  Government. 
The  case  which  most  closely  resembles  the  case  at  bair  is  the  Irving  case, 
8upra  which  held  in  substajnee,  that  an  injunction  should  issue  to  prevent 
workmen  from  threatening  owners,  builders  and  architects  that  their  con- 
tracts would  be  held  up  if  they  used  the  products  of  another  employer  which 
had  been  declared  **  unfair."  Judge  Ward  says : 

"  The  right  of  workingmen  to  unite  for  their  own  protection  is  undoubted, 
and  BO  is  their  right  to  strike  peaceably  because  of  grievance;  but  their 
right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  the  workmen  of  other 
employers  who  have  no  grievances,  or  to  threaten  owners,  builders  and 
architects  that  their  contracts  will  be  held  up  if  they  or  any  of  their  sub- 
contractors use  the  complainant's  trim,  is  quite  another  affair.  To  take 
the  converse  of  the  proposition:  Will  the  defendants  admit  that  employers 
may  combine  to  prevent  any  employer  from  using  union  labor?  May  the 
eniployers  agree  not  to  sell  to  or  contract  with  any  one  who  deals  with  an 
employer  who  uses  union  labor? 


"Either  of  these  propositions  is  destructive  of  the  right  of  free  men  to 
labor  for  or  to  employ  the  labor  of  any  one  the  laborer  or  the  employer 
wishes.    See  the  language  of  Justice  Harlan  in  Adair  v.  United  States^  208 
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U.  S.  161,  174.  If  the  struggle  is  persisted  in  between  labor  and  capital  to 
establish  a  contrary  view,  ultimately  either  the  workmen  or  the  employers 
will  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  involuntary  aervitude." 

It  is  said  that  this  doctrine  is  not  in  accord«uice  with  the  decision  in 
National  Fireproofing  Co.  v.  Mason  Builder^  Aas^nf  169  Fed.  Rep.  259.  The 
two  cases  are,  however,  clearly  distinguishable.  That  Judge  Ward  thought 
9o  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  wae  a  member  of  the  court  that 
decided  the  former  case  and  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Noyea.  After 
giving  the  question  the  best  thought  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  hsLve  concluded 
that  the  present  status  should  be  maintained  pendente  Ute  and  that  the  rights 
of  all  parties  will  be  protected  by  an  order  substantially  similar  to  the  order 
entered  in  the  Irving  case,  but  with  further  provisions.  The  complainantB 
being  nonresidents,  the  order  should  provide  that  before  the  injunction  issue 
they  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  with  surety  approved  by  the  court, 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  which  the  defendants  may  prove  as 
damages  occasioned  by  the  injunction. 

The  order  should  further  provide  that  the  defendants  have  five  days  from 
the  date  of  the  service  of  the  order  to  elect  whether  they  will  give  a  bond  in 
lieu  of  the  injunction.  Such  bond  should  be  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  with 
surety  approved  by  the  court,  conditioned  that  the  defendants  will  pay  to 
tlie  complainants  any  damages  which  they  may  receive  by  reason  of  the 
defendants  doing  any  act  or  acts  prohibited  by  the  order. 

In  case  the  defendants  elect  to  substitute  a  bond  the  injunction  will,  of 
course,  be  suspended  and  no  bond  will  be  required  of  the  complainants. 

In  case  the  amount  of  the  bond  in  force  is  found  at  any  time  to  be  inade- 
quate, a  motion  may  be  made  by  the  aggrieved  party  to  increase  it. 

Right  to  Use  the  Union  LabeL 

A  recent  case  involving  the  right  of  a  member  of  a  local  union 
to  invoke  the  authority  of  a  court  to  force  the  local  union  to  restore 
to  him  the  use  of  the  union  label  on  goods  manufactured  by  him 
called  forth  rulings  as  follows. 

]^laintiff,  a  member  of  a  local  union  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  America  and  proprietor  of  a  cigar  factory,  was 
refused  by  the  defendant,  the  local  union  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  use  of  the  union  lal)el  on  cigars  made  in  his  factory.  Plain- 
tiff applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  defendant  from  such 
refusal. 

1.  Plaintiff  maintained  that  the  executive  board  of  the  local 
union,  which  had  tried  him  upon  certain  written  charges,  was  im- 
properly constituted  in  that  it  consisted  of  five  members  only 
instead  of  seven  as  required  by  the  constitution.  But  as  he  did 
not  make  this  objection  before  or  at  the  hearing  the  court  held  that 
he  was  debarred  from  making  it  subsequently. 
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2.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  trial  board  of  the  local  union, 
4he  international  union,  which  has  final  authority,  closed  the  plain- 
tiff's shop  to  the  use  of  the  union  label.  The  court  held  that  an 
action  to  compel  the  restoration  of  the  right  to  use  the  imion  label 
should  be  brought  against  the  officials  of  the  international  union. 

3.  By  the  constitution  of  the  international  union,  in  a  contro- 
versy between  a  member  and  his  local  union,  it  is  provided  that 
the  member  must  appeal  to  the  president  of  the  international  union 
and  from  him  to  the  executive  board,  which  decision  shall  be  final 
Tinless  reversed  by  an  appeal  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  members. 
The  court  held  that  plaintiff  had  not  exhausted  these  remedies  and, 
until  he  had  done  so,  could  not  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  injunc- 
tion asked  for  was  denied.  Raych  v.  Hadida,  as  President,  Etc., 
72  Misc.  469. 

Employers*  Liability. 

UNGUARDED  MACHINERY  (SECTION  81  OF  THE  LABOR  lAw). 

Plaintiff  was  a  pressfeeder  employed  in  the  printing  shop  of  the 
defendant.  While  working  on  the  night  shift,  he  was  ordered  by 
the  foreman  to  clean  the  press  on  which  he  had  been  working.  In 
order  to  get  a  brush  for  this  purpose,  he  walked  to  the  rear  of 
another  press,  at  . the  time  in  operation.  While  so  doing,  he  slipped 
and,  in  falling,  threw  his  hands  in  opposite  directions.  His  right 
hand  passed  through  the  frame  of  the  moving  press  and  was  caught 
between  the  frame  and  a  shoe,"  which  moved  back  and  forth 
inside  the  frame,  resulting  in  serious  injury.  In  an  action  for 
damages  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  verdict  for  $15,000  was  secured, 
from  which  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Second  Appellate  Department. 

There  were  seventeen  presses,  all  of  the  same  make,  in  the  room 
where  the  accident  occurred.  Some,  twelve,  probably,  of  them 
were  provided  with  guards,  but  the  one  on  which  the  plaintiff  was 
injured  was  not  so  provided.  On  the  matter  of  guards,  the  court 
said : 

It  appears  that  the  machines  used  in  this  printing  office  were  all  from  one 
firm ;  that  some  of  them  had  these  guards  on  and  that  others  did  not,  and  no 
one  testifies  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a^^ainst  accidents  of 
the  character  of  the  one  involved  in  this  accident,  or  that  experience  had 
ever  justified  or  called  for  such  guards.  The  provision  of  the  Labor  Law 
relied  upon  to  give  character  to  this  action  (Gren.  Laws,  chap.  32  [Laws  of 
1897,  chap.  415],  §  81,  as  amd.  by  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  192;  sinee  amd.  by 
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several  statutes  and  re-enacted  by  Consol.  Laws,  ebap.  31  [Lawe  of  1909,  cbaf>. 
36],  i  81,  as  amd.)  provides  that  ''All  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gear- 
ing, belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and  maohinery,  of  every  description,  shall 
be  properly  gnartted."  But  it  does  not  require  that  there  shall  be  guards 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  aocident;  it  i*s  that  machinery  shall  be 
properly  guarded,  and  clearly  the  moving  parts  of  a  machine,  which  are 
entirely  within  a  heavy  cast-iron  frame,  and  which  cannot  be  reached  with- 
out passing  a  hand  or  foot  inside  ci  such  frame,  where  it  la  conceded  there 
ih  no  occasion  for  doing  so,  is  properly  guarded,  or  is  not  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  statute. 

It  was  also  error  for  the  trial  court  to  refuse  to  charge,  at  the 

request  of  the  defendant,  "  that  if  a  machine  is  so  constructed  that 

there  is  no  danger  to  the  person  of  an  employee  working  on  or 

around  that  machine,  that  it  is  properly  guarded."   On  this  point, 

the  court  said : 

The  evidence  in  this  case,  furnished  by  the  plaintiflf,  is  positive  that  the 
madbine  in  question  was  so  constructed  that  no  injury  could  oome  to  the 
employee  while  engaged  vn  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  machine,  and  that  it 
was  only  upon  the  happening  of  "  unexpected  and  not  to  be  anticipated 
events  *'  that  the  plaintiff  thrust  his  hand  into  a  position  of  danger.  The 
machine  involved  in  this  action  was,  as  a  matter  of  law,  under  all  the  author- 
ities, and  in  reason,  properly  guarded,  and  the  defendant  was  entitled  to 
have  its  request  charged. 

It  was  further  argued  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence 

in  permitting  the  floor  to  become  oily,  thereby  causing  plaintiff 

to  slip.    On  this  point,  the  court  said : 

The  evidence  was  that  the  floors  were  slippery  in  places  because  of  this  oil, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  from  which  it  is  anywise  certain  that  there  was  any 
'  such  condition  at  the  exact  point  where  the  plaintiff  fell,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  plaintiff's  evidence  from  which  it  can  be  said  that  he  fell  because 
of  a  slippery  condition  of  the  floor;  it  is  just  as  probable  that  he  slipped  upon 
something  which  may  have  dropped  upon  the  floor  a  moment  before,  and  for 
which  the  defendant  could  not  be  held  responsible. 

On  the  question  of  assumption  of  the  risk  by  the  plaintiff,  the 

court  said: 

In  the  present  case  tliere  is  no  qufstion  that  the  plainti-ff  knew  as  weJfl  as 
the  master  could  have  known  all  of  the  condi'tions  prevailing  in  that  press- 
room. He  had  worked  there  a  year  and  a  half;  he  had  worked  on  any  of 
the  presses  to  wliicli  he  happened  to  be  assigned,  both  day  and  night.  He  knew 
tlio  extent  to  which  the  place  was  cleaned,  and  he  knew,  if  the  floors  were 
Mippery,  and  he  hj\-ppened  to  fall  where  his  hands  would  get  ineide  of  the 
prePS,  he  was  likely  to  be  injured,  but  he  continued  the  employment  with  these 
open  and  obvious  dangers,  and  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  em- 
ployment with  its  necessary  elements  of  danger  under  the  conditions  there 
prevailing. 
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The  judgment  appealed  from  should  be  reversed.  Kimmerle  v. 
The  Carey  Printing  Company,  144  App,  Div.  714. 

UNSAFE  SCAFFOLD  (SECTION  18  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW), 

1.  Plaintiff  was  an  employee  of  a  sub-contractor  engaged  in 
building  operations.  While  engaged  at  work,  he  suffered  a  fall 
due  to  a  defective  scaffold  and  received  serious  injuries.  The 
scaffold  had  been  erected  by  the  general  contractor,  who  had  sublet 
the  concrete  work  to  the  immediate  employer  of  plaintiff.  Plaintiff 
brought  suit  for  damages,  naming  the  general  contractor  as  de- 
fendant and  secured  a  verdict  for  $2,500  from  which  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Second  Appellate  Division. 

Defendant  argued  that  plaintiff  failed  to  establish  that  he,  the 

general  contractor,  had  contracted  to  furnish  the  sub-contractor 

witb  scaffolds  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  general 

contractor  was  absolved  from  liability.    The  court  held,  however, 

that  defendant  did  actually  furnish  the  scaffolds  which  were  used 

by  employees  of  the  subcontractor  and  that,  under  the  provisions 

of  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  he  was  bound  to  furnish  safe 

scaffolds  whether  obligated  to  do  so  by  contract  or  not. 

When  Thatcher  &  Son  assumed  to  **  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  fur- 
nUhed  or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor^  scaffolding/'  they  assumed 
the  duty  of  doing  the  work  in  si^ch  manner  as  the  statute  required  so  long  as 
they  pemnitted  it  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
lawfully  engaged  in  perforraing  the  work  of  the  sub-contractors,  had  a  right 
to  assume  that  this  duty  had  been  performed;  he  had  a  right  to  make  use  of 
the  scaffolding  which  he  found  upon  the  premises  intact,  and  which  he  could 
make  use  of  in  reaching  the  point  where  his  labors  were  to  be  performed,  and 
the  mere  fact  th)a.t  he  could  have  reached  his  work  in  another  and  an  obviously 
more  dangerous  manner  does  not  charge  him  with  contributory  negligence. 

The  judgment  of  the  trial  court  was  affirmed,  one  justice  dis- 
senting. Quigley  v.  Johyi  Thatcher,  etc,  144  App.  Div.  710. 

2.  Plaintiff,  an  iron  worker,  was  employed,  with  others,  in 
constructing  a  steel  stack  for  the  defendant.  A  hanger  on  the 
scaffold  on  which  plaintiff  stood  broke  and  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  causing  injury.  On  trial  in  Supreme  Court,  a  verdict  was 
given  for  plaintiff.  In  denying  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  was 
made  on  the  ground  of  alleged  errors  in  the  instructions  of  the 
court.  Justice  Wheeler  held  that,  under  the  decision  of  the  Court 
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of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Caddy  v.  Interhorough  Rapid  Transit 
Co.,  195  N.  Y.  418,*  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  puts  on  the 
employer  and  not  on  the  employee  the  risk  of  defective  scaffolding 
or  staging.  Thomas  Smith  v.  The  Variety  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany,  72  Misc.  537. 

employers'  llability  law  of  1902. 

What  are  ''Appliances'' — Sufficiency  of  Notice. —  Plaintiff's 
intestate,  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was  one  of  a  gang  of  men 
engaged  in  laying  cast-iron  pipes  in  a  trench.  The  trench  had  been 
dug  along  a  hillside  and  the  pipes  distributed  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  The  defendant's  superintendent,  who  was  in  charge  and  had 
full  control  of  the  work,  ordered  the  gang  to  place  two  skids,  four- 
teen feet  long  and  six  inches  square,  across  the  ditch  and  extending 
up  the  hill-side  towards  the  place  where  the  pipes  lay.  The  ends 
of  the  skids  rested  on  soft  earth.  A  cleat  was  nailed  on  one  of  the 
skids  at  a  point  immediately  over  the  center  of  the  ditch,  and  the 
evidence  showed  also  that  this  skid  was  "  out  of  true  "  or  winding. 
The  gang  was  then  ordered  to  lower  one  of  the  pipes,  weighing 
5,000  pounds,  which  was  done  by  placing  ropes  around  the  pipe, 
taking  a  hitch  around  a  tree  and  letting  the  pipe  down  the  incline 
of  forty  degrees  on  to  the  skid  until  it  rested  against  the  cleat 
mentioned  above.  When  this  had  been  done,  defendant's  superin- 
tendent had  the  ropes  released  and  ordered  plaintiff's  intestate  to 
place  a  four-legged  derrick  over  the  pipe,  two  legs  on  each  side  of 
the  trench,  with  the  intention  of  lifting  the  pipe  a  little  way  by 
means  of  the  derrick,  after  which  the  skids  were  to  be  removed 
and  the  pipe  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  But  while  en- 
gaged in  placing  the  derrick,  the  skid  upon  which  the  cleat  was 
fastened  turned  over,  thereby  leaving  the  pipe  with  nothing  to  hold 
it  in  place  with  the  result  that  it  rolled  down  the  grade,  across 
the  ditch,  and  caused  one  leg  of  the  derrick  to  strike  plaintiff's 
intestate  in  the  chest  with  such  force  that  he  died  shortly  after. 

In  an  action  for  damages,  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  gave  judgment  for  $2,500,  from  which  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division. 

♦  See  S3.>t«mber,  1909.  Bulletin,  pp.  377-331. 
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Plaintiff  contended  that  defendant  adopted  a  dangerous  and 
improper  method  of  doing  the  work.  The  court  held  that  the  jury 
were  right  in  finding  this  contention  true  on  the  ground  that  the 
ropes  were  loosed  before  the  pipe  had  been  secured  to  the  derrick. 

Plaintiff  also  claimed  that  defendant  did  not  furnish  proper 
tools  and  appliances,  which  contention  the  court  also  held  the  jury 
were  justified  in  finding  true.  The  two  skids  placed  across  the 
trench  were  an  "  appliance  and  reliance  should  not  have  been 
placed  on  a  single  cleat  fastened  upon  one  of  them  to  hold  the  pipe 
in  place. 

Defendant  contended  that  the  notice  served  upon  him  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  insufficient  in  that  it  failed  to 
state  that  the  improper  methods  employed  had  been  adopted  by  the 
defendant  instead  of  by  the  defendant's  superintendent.  The  court 
held  that  the  latter  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  former  and  hence  the 
failure  of  defendant's  superintendent  was  the  failure  of  defendant. 

The  judgment  appealed  from  was  affirmed  unanimously,  one 
justice,  however,  dissenting  from  the  finding  of  negligence  on  the 
ground  of  failure  to  furnish  proper  tools  or  appliances.  Tamaseric 
v.  Bechwiih,  145  App.  Div.  78. 

What  are  "  Works  or  Machinery/' — Plaintiff,  a  steel  worker  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was  injured  while  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  a  bridge.  A  steel  beam  slipped  suddenly  into  place 
and  cut  off  plaintiff's  left  hand.  The  beam  was  supposed  to  be 
held  in  place  by  a  taut  cable  which  would  allow  it  to  slide  gradually 
into  place.  But  the  cable  was  slack  and  when  the  beam  was  re- 
leased by  blows  of  a  hammer,  it  fell  suddenly  into  place  with 
the  above  noted  result.  A  verdict  for  $20,000  was  secured  from 
which  defendant  appealed.  The  Second  Appellate  Department 
held  that  the  hoisting  derrick  and  cable  were  "  works  or 
machinery"  within  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  that  the  jury 
was  entitled  to  find  that  there  was  a  defect  in  their  condition.  Tt 
was  the  duly  of  the  foreman  to  inspect  the  cable  to  see  that  it  was 
taut  and  his  failure  to  do  so  did  not  relieve  defendant  since  the 
foreman  was  the  latter's'  vice-principal.  The  judgment  was 
affirmed.  McOlynn  v.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  144 
App.  Div.  343. 
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RAILROAD  (section  64  OF  RAILROAD  LAW). 

Engineer  as  Vice-Principal. —  Plaintiff  was  a  track  inspector 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant.  His  boss  ordered  him  to  repair 
the  track  at  a  point  where  the  rails  had  spread.  At  this  point,  the 
track  was  straight  and  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance  in  either 
direction.  Plaintiff  knew  that  trains  were  liable  to  pass  at  any 
time  and  looked  for  them  every  few  minutes.  While  standing 
with  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  rail  engaged  in  driving  spikes, 
a  local  freight  train  approached  to  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
him  before  he  saw  or  heard  it.  He  was  struck  before  he  could 
get  entirely  out  of  the  way  and  injured.  According  to  his  testi- 
mony, that  of  his  assistant  and  of  one  other  man,  who  was  on  the 
track,  neither  the  bell  nor  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  sounded 
before  he  was  run  down.  Action  was  brought  in  the  Supreme 
Court  charging  negligence  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  presiding  justice  ordered  the  com- 
plaint to  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  had  been  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence  from  which  dismissal  appeal  was  taken 
to  tlie  Fourth  Appellate  Division. . 

The  latter  court  held  that  the  question  of  contributory  negligence 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  one  of  fact  for  the  jury 
and  not  of  law  for  the  court.  It  was  also  held  that  under  section 
64  of  the  Railroad  Law  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  to  sound 
the  bell  or  whistle  was  negligence  of  the  defendant  and  not  of  a 
co-employee.  Hence,  the  non-suit  of  the  lower  court  was  declared 
to  be  erroneous  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  One  justice  dissented 
on  the  ground  that  defendant  was  not  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of 
actionable  negligence  nor  the  plaintiff  free  from  contributory 
negligence.  Sereno  v.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Bail- 
road  Company,  145  App.  Div.,  136. 

LIABILITY  UNDER  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

Limitation  of  Expert  Testimony, —  A  striking  example  of  the 
uncertainty  existing  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  negligence 
resulting  in  personal  injury  is  given  below.  In  this  case,  six 
separate  and  complete  judicial  adjudications,  extending  over  a 
period  of  eight  years,  have  been  had  and  the  case  stands  now  where 
it  stood  at  the  besfinnin^.  As  the  account  shows,  the  solo  question 
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at  issue  in  two  of  the  reversals  was  whether  or  not  the  expert 
witness,  who,  presumably,  was  better  qualified  than  the  jurors, 
should  be  allowed  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  belt 
by  the  breaking  of  which  plaintiff  was  injured. 

Plaintiff  was  injured  in  1901  by  the  breaking  of  a  belt  while  in 
the  defendant's  employ.  A  verdict  for  damages  was  secured  in 
1903  based  on  defendant's  negligence.  This  was  reversed  by  the 
Appellate  Division  because  an  expert  witness  was  allowed  to  testify 
that  the  belt  was  unsafe  instead  of  testifying  merely  to  the  facts 
as  to  its  condition  and  leaving  the  jury  to  decide  whether  it  was 
unsafe. 

On  the  second  trial,  a  verdict  was  secured  by  the  defendant. 

This  was  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division  on  the  ground  that 

the  facts  proved   required   the  matter  to  be  submitted  to 

the  jury.     On  the  third  trial,  plaintiff  secured  a  verdict 

for  damages.     The  Appellate  Division,  no  justice  dissenting, 

again  reversed  the  verdict  for  the  same  reasons  controlling  in  the 

first  instance.    Plaintiff  argued  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 

from  the  facts  in  this  case  was  a  matter  of  expert  knowledge  as  well 

as  the  facts  themselves.    The  court  was  unanimous  in  saying  that : 

It  seems  quite  olear  on  re-exami nation  that  the  province  of  the  experts 
should  be  limited  to  proof  of  the  condition  of  the  belt,  its  ability  to  resist 
strain,  the  likelihood  of  its  breaking  in  its  condition  when  subjected  to  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  generally  all  the 
facts  in  relation  to  it,  from  which  the  jury  can  infer  whether  or  not  it  would 
be,  or  was,  a  sufficient  appliance.  Dittman  v.  Edison  hlectric  Illuminating 
Company,  144  App.  Div.  632. 

Contributory  Negligence  vn  Fatal  Accident  Without  Witnesses. 
—  The  case,  noted  below,  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  not 
infrequent  cases  of  fatal  injury  with  no  eye-witness.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Liability  Law  of  1910,  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
event  of  injury  to  employees,  for  freedom  from  contributory  ncgjli- 
gence  to  be  affirmatively  proved  by  him  or  his  legal  representatives. 
In  fatal  cases,  such  as  that  noted  below,  this  was  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  do,  and  frequently  served  to  defeat  the  claim  for 
damages  as  occurred  in  this  case  in  the  trial  court.  The  circum- 
stances were,  however,  so  strongly  in  favor  of  freedom  from  such 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  that  the  Appellate  Division 
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gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  1910,  the  burden  of  proving  such  negligence  is  placed,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  on  the  defendant 

Plaintiff's  intestate,  a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  defendant,  was 
in  charge  of  two  freight  cars  moving  along  a  switching  track.  It 
was  a  dark  night  and  his  duty  was  to  go  up  on  one  of  the  cars  and 
by  operating  the  brake  to  cause  them  to  come  slowly  against  the 
cars  to  which  they  were  to  be  attached.  A  fellow  brakeman  was 
upon  another  moving  car  upon  the  same  track  and  his  car  ran 
against  the  two  which  were  in  charge  of  plaintiff's  intestate.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  the  severed  body  of  the  latter  was  found 
alongside  the  track.  No  one  saw  the  accident,  but  the  fellow  brake- 
man  testified  to  having  seen  deceased's  lantern  on  top  of  one  of  the 
cars.  Examination  of  the  car  afterwards  revealed  that  the  brake 
was  defective  and  the  car  roof  decayed  and  loose.  In  the  trial 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  suit  was  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  proved  that  deceased  was  actually  handling  the 
brake  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  that  he  was  exercising  proper 
care  in  so  doing. 

On  appeal,  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department,  two  justices  dis- 
senting, held  that  the  non-suit  was  improperly  granted  by  the  trial 
court  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  that  "  the 
jury  might  have  inferred  that  the  deceased  was  operating  the  defec- 
tive brake,  that  the  defect  caused  the  accident  and  deceased  was 
free  from  contributory  negligence."  A  new  trial  was  ordered. 
Sutton  V.  The  Erie  Railroad  Company,  145  App,  Div,  122. 

Contributory  Negligence  of  Boy  of  Sixteen. —  A  boy,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  sent  by  defendant,  in  charge  of  a  wagon  and 
team  of  horses,  to  haul  a  casting  weighing  3,800  pounds.  The 
casting  slipped  backwards  in  the  wagon  so  far  that  the  front  of  the 
wagon  box  turned  over  backwards  and  killed  the  boy.  A  non-suit 
was  granted  by  the  trial  court  in  an  action  at  common  law  for 
damages  from  which  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Department. 

On  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of 
deceased,  the  court  held  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  experience  "  and 
"  charged  with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  the  same  knowledge 
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of  his  environment  that  an  adult  would  have  been  charged  with 
under  the  same  circumstances."  Being  sui  juris,  he  was  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence  in  not  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  the 
accident. 

As  to  whe^ther  there  waar  actionable  negligence  on  part  of  the 
defendant,  the  court  held  there  was  none.  The  defendant  fur- 
nished a  wagon  of  the  ordinary  type  to  the  decedent,  who  was  "  an 
experienced  man  "  and  no  evidence  appeared  that  decedent  was 
not  given  full  instructions  as  to  the  danger  in  hauling  such  cast- 
ings. In  fact,  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  on  that  point,  said 
the  court. 

J ustice  Kruse  dissented  saying  in  part : 

I  do  not  think  the  deceased  boy  was  chargeable  with  the  same  care  as  an 
adult.  It  is  a  matter  of  comanon  knowledge  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  does  not 
have  the  mature  judgment,  ordinarily,  as  an  adult.  Whether  he  exercised 
such  care,  foresight  and  prudence  in  the  work  he  was  doing  as  a  boy  of  his 
age,  intelligence  and  experience  would  ord*inarily  exercise,  was  a  question  of 
fact,  as  it  seems  to  me.    And  so  was  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  risk. 

The  motion  for  new  trial  was  denied.  Kalhach  v.  Boss,  145 
A  pp.  Div.,  55. 

Duty  to  Instruct  Unshilled  Laborer. —  Plaintiff,  an  unskilled 
loborer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  "  rubber  mill,"  which  had  two 
parallel  rollers  of  steel  revolving  at  a  distance  of  one-half  inch  from 
each  other.  The  machine  was  equipped  with  a  hand  lever  which 
would  stop  it  when  free  from  rubber,  and  with  a  foot  pedal  which 
was  used  in  case  of  emergency.  Plaintiff  was  set  to  work  at  the  ma- 
chine without  instructions  as  to  how  to  stop  it.  While  engaged 
in  its  operation,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  rubber  which 
had  fallen  underneath  the  machine.  In  so  doing,  he  slipped  and 
his  finger  was  caught  between  the  rollers.  He  tried  to  stop  the 
machine  witt  the  side  lever,  as  he  had  seen  other  workmen  do, 
but  the  machine  did  not  stop  and  his  hand  and  arm  were  drawn  in, 
necessitating  an  amputation  just  below  the  elbow.  At  trial  term 
of  court  he  was  awarded  $5,000  damages,  from  which  appeal  was 
taken. 

The  Second  Appellate  Division  held  unanimously  that  defend- 
ant was  guilty  of  negligence  in  failing  to  instruct  plaintiff  as  to  the 
existence  and  use  of  the  foot  pedals. 
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Defendant  argued  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  was 
not  the  failure  to  instruct  the  plaintiff  but  that  it  was  his  slipping 
for  which  defendant  was  not  responsible.  The  court  held  that, 
although  defendant  was  not  responsible  for  the  slipping,  yet  his 
failure  to  instruct  plaintiff  as  to  the  existence  and  use  of  the  foot 
pedal  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  avert  injury  in  part, 
at  least.  Furthermore,  the  slipping  occurred  while  the  defendant 
was  actually  doing  the  work  he  was  engaged  to  do  and  this,  the 
court  held,  distinguished  this  case  from  that  of  Valentino  v.  Oarvin 
Ma<:hine  Co.,  *  and  other  similar  cases  cited  by  defendant. 

Defendant  also  argued  that  the  trial  court  had  erred  in  refusing 
to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  of  injury 
if  he  undertook  to  operate  the  machine  without  knowledge  of  the 
foot  pedal.  But  the  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  side  lever  would  fail  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine under  any  circumstances. 

The  court  held,  also,  that  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  by 
the  lower  court  was  not  excessive,  but  that  the  extra  allowance 
granted  should  be  disallowed.  Collins  v.  Waterbury  Company, 
144  App.  Div.  670. 

Knowledge  as  to  Liability  Insurance. —  A  decision,  noted  below, 
in  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  liability  insurance  is  now  so  generally  carried  by 
employers. 

Plaintiff  received  a  verdict  for  $1,000  on  account  of  injuries 

received  while  in  the  employ  of  defendant.    On  appeal,  error 

was  charged  by  the  defendant  in  that,  on  the  first  trial,  the  court 

had  permitted  the  fact  to  be  proved  that  the  defendant  carried 

liability  insurance  for  injuries  to  employees.     The  Appellate 

Division  held  this  to  be  a  vitiating  error,  saying: 

It  has  long  been  the  settled  law  of  this  State  that  the  fact  of  indemnity 
should  be  kept  from  tlie  jurj%  should  not  be  proved  by  witnesses  or  alleged 
by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  yet  it  was  proven  in  this  case  by  plairetiflTs 
counsel,  under  the  ruling  of  the  ourt.  against  the  most  vehement  protests  and 
objections  by  defendant's  counsel.    This  was  erroneous. 

♦  139  App.  D.v.  139.    Cited  ia  Juno,  1911.  BuUetin,  p.  268. 
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After  disclosure  to  the  jury  that  liability  insurance  was  car- 
ried by  the  defendant,  the  Appellate  Division  held  that  defendant 
was  entitled  to  have  the  jury  discharged  and  the  case  postponed 
until  a  later  term.  It  was,  however,  proper  for  plaintiff's  counsel 
to  ask  jurors  whether  they  were  interested  as  stockholders  or 
directors  in  any  company  insuring  against  accidents.  Odell  v.  The 
Genesee  Construction  Company,  145  A  pp.  Div.  125. 


RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 
United  States. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909.  Work- 
men's insurance  and  compensation  systems  in  Europe.  In  two  volumes. 
Volume  II.,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden.  Wash- 
ington, 1911.    Pp.  IX,  1493-2749. 

The  second  volume  on  workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  systems  in 
Europe,  issued  by  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau,  covers  all  European 
countries  not  dealt  with  in  the  first  volume.  The  subjects  are  presented  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  first  volume  and  include  accident  insurance  and 
compensation  for  accidents,  sickness  insurance,  old  age  and  invalidity  insur- 
ance, old  age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  and  a  bibliography  for  each 
country.  The  appendix  contains  the  text  0(f  laws  relating  to  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  in  all  countries  outride  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  laws  are  in  force. 

Illinois.' 

Labor  legislation  enacted  by  the  forty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  Illinois, 
1911.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Springfield,  1911.  Pp.  142. 
The  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  l^islature 
of  Illinois  in  1911,  and  the  report  of  the  employers'  liability  oommissdon 
created  by  an  Act  approved  March  4,  1910.  The  new  laws  include  an  Act 
providing  compensation  to  employees  for  accidental  injuries  or  death. 

Industrial  accidents  in  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Springfield,  1911.    Pp.  346. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  all 
industries,  sho\ving  the  causes  and  nature  of  accidents,  months  when  accidents 
occurred,  age,  nativity,  and  conjugal  relations  of  persons  injured,  etc. 

Indiana. 

Thrteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Indianapolis,  1911. 
Pp.  1266. 

The  report  contains  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  free  emplojTneni  office, 
and  agricultural,  financial,  social  and  economic  statistics. 

^lASSACHUSETTS. 

Eleventh  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  year  1910.  Part 
II  of  the  forty-first  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.  Bureau  of 
Statistics.    Boston,  1911.    Pp.  83-186. 

There  were  248  strikes  in  Massachusetts  in  1910,  affecting  541  establish- 
ments, and  involving  directly  13,439  strikers,  and  indirectly  13,737  other 
workers.  The  approximate  time  lost  was  312,674  working  days.  As  usual, 
questions  of  wages  were  the  causes  of  the  largest  number  of  strikes,  next  in 
importance  being  questions  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  trade  unionism. 
Concerning  the  results  of  strikes,  in  those  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  involving  a  little  over  half  of  all  the  workers  on  strike,  36.52  per 
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cent  of  the  strikers  succeeded,  25.26  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  38.22  per 
cent  failed.    In  strikes  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations^  12.37  per  cent 
the  strikers  succeeded,  19.25  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  68.38  per  cent 
failed. 

Living  conditions  of  the  wage-earning  population  in  certain  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  some  comparisons  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Abstract  of  a  report  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  Part  III  of^  the  forty-first  annual  report  on  the  Statistics 
of  Labor.   Boston,  1911.   Pp.  189-333. 

International  Reports. 
Revue  intemationale  du  Chomage.  Publication  de  TAssociation  Internationale 

pour  la  lutte  centre  le  chomage.    Premiere  ann^e.    No.  1,  Paris,  1911. 

The  first  number  of  the  international  review  of  unemployment  to  be  issued 
quarterly  by  the  international  association  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
unemployment.  This  fiirst  noimber  deals  specially  with  unemployment  ineur- 
amce  in  the  different  countries,  including  trade  undon  insurance  and  insurance 
subsidized  by  govermnents  and  municipalities. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Australia. 

Ofiicial  year  book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  containing-  authoritative 
statistics  for  the  period  1901-1910  and  corrected  statistics  for  the  period 
1788  to  1890.  No.  4,  1911.  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statis- 
tics.   Melbourne,  1911.   Pp.  XXVII,  1230. 

The  Australi^an  year  boiok  contains,  among  other  subjects,  vital  statt^cs, 
statistics  of  manufacturing  industries  and  mines,  child  labor,  wages,  industrial 
uniondm  and  indtwtrial  legislajtion,  public  hygiene,  immigration  and  old  age 
penaions. 

New  South  Wales.— The  official  year  book  of  New  South  Wales,  1909-1910. 
Bureau  of  Statistics.    Sydney,  1911.    Pp.  634. 

The  year  book  contains,  among  others,  statistics  of  the  mining  and  nmnu- 
faicturing  industries,  social  conditions,  emplo^'ment  and  arbitration,  and  food 
and  prices. 

New  South  Wales. —  Report  on  the  working  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act; 
Minimum  Wage  Act;  Early  Closing  Act;  Shearers'  Accommodation  Act; 
etc.,  during  the  year  IWO.  Department  of  Labour  and  Industry.  Sydney, 
1911.   Pp.  54,  diagrams  and  plates. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  factories  and  employees,  distribution  of 
employees  by  industries,  child  labor,  and  individaial  reports  of  factory  in- 
spectors. 

New  South  Wales. —  Second  valuation  of  Friendly  Societies  of  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales,  as  at  31st  December,  1909.    Government  Statistician 
and  Registrar  and  Actuary  of  Friendly  Societies.    Sydney,  1911.    Pp.  102. 
The  total  membership  of  Friendly  Societies  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  end 
of  1909  was  132,922,  showing  an  increase  of  36,329  members  since  the  previous 
valuation  in  1904.    Of  the  total  membership  116,186  were  insured  against 
erickness  and  death,  3,627  against  death  only,  and  13,109  against  sicknesg  only. 
The  annual  income  from  members'  dues  for  all  societies  was  £188,282,  of 
which  £126,294  went  to  the  sick  and  £61,988  to  the  funeral  funds. 
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New  South  Wales. —  The  Industrial  Arbitration  reports  and  records,  1910. 

Published  under,  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  the  Attorney  GeneraL  Sydney, 

1911.    Pp.  XX,  694. 
Victoria. —  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Work-rooms  and 

Shops,  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  December,  1910.   Melbourne,  1911.  Pp.  168. 

The  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  and  fclie 
deputy  fajctory  inspectors  and  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  minimum  wage 
board's.  In  the  appendixes  are  included  a  last  of  factories  registered  with 
number  of  envployees,  and  tables  showing  average  hours  of  la.bor  and  wages 
paid  in  various  trades  for  which  special  boards  were  appointed. 

Austria. 

ProtokoU  der  neunundzwanzigsten  Sitsung  des  Arbeitsbeirats  vom  30.  J&nner 
1911.  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.  Vienna, 
1911.   Pp.  92. 

Proceedings  of  the  29th  session  of  the  Labor  Council  of  Austria,  beginning 
January  30,1911.  Subjects  under  discussion  included  ohiild  labor  emiployed  at 
machinery,  protection  of  workmen -in  sugar  factories  and  in  woodworking 
establishmenits,  extension  oif  accident  and  sickness  insurance  to  sailors  and 
fishermen,  shortening  o«f  the  workday,  eftc. 

Bericht  ilber  die  Tatigkeit  des  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amtes  im  Handelsminis- 
terium wahrend  des  Jahres  1910.    Vienna,  1911.    Pp.  22. 
Report  on  the  work  of  the  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  year 

1910. 

Die  Arbeitszeit  in  Eisenhtltten  und  Walzwerken.    Bericht  tiber  die  in  der 
Zeit  vom  14,  Juni  bis  14,  August  1909  durchgeftthrte  Erhebung.  Arbeits- 
statistisches Amt  im  Handelsministerium.    Vienna,  1911.    Pp.  XXin,  93. 
Reports  on  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  hours  of  labor  in  iron 
works  and  rotling  mills,  June-August,  1909.    The  investigation  covered  34 
establishmente  with  47,920  workers,  or  about  %  of  the  workers  employed  in 
the  industines  investigated,  and  the  report  contains  statLsticB  of  the  actual 
working  time  of  all  employees  including  women  and  children,  with  special 
reference  to  establishments  running  7  days  a  week.  The  report  contains  also 
information  as  to  age,  morbidity  and  housing  conditions  of  workers,  statistics 
of  accidents,  copies  of  work  regulations,  and  numerous  photo-engravings  of 
iron  works,  rolling  mills,  and  their  equipment. 

Bericht  der  Gewerbe-Inspecktoren    tlber  ihre  Amstfttigkeit  im  Jahre  1910. 

Mit  3  Tafeln  und  11  Abbildungen  im  Texte.   Vienna,  1911.   Pp.  CLIX,  647. 

The  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  Austrian  factory  inspectors,  and  the 
text  of  the  laws  enacted  in  1910  coming  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  factory 
inspectors. 

Beloium. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Quarante  et  omidme  ann^.  1910. 
Ministdre  de  rlntfirieur.  Bruxelles,  1911.  Pp.  LXXVI,  450. 
The  Belgian  statistical  year-book  for  the  year  1911  contains  among  others, 
statistics  of  population,  industrial  production,  mutual  and  co-operative  socie- 
ties, accident  insurance,  workmen's  housing,  industrial  schools,  accidents  and 
industrial  courts. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail  publid  par  TOffice  du  Travail  de  Bel- 
gigue.    14e  ann6e,  1910.   Bruxelles,  1911.    Pp.  675. 
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The  year-book  of  labor  legislation  iasued  by  the  Labor  BureaAi  of  Belgium 
contains  the  text  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  in  1910  in  the  principal  industrial 
countries.  The  text  is  in  French,  and  for  English  and  German  speaking 
cofuntries,  the  original  text  is  given  also. 

Le  minimum  de  salaire  et  les  administrations  publiques  en  Belgique.  Office 
du  Travail,  Minist^re  de  PIndustrie  et  du  Travail.  Bruxelles,  l&U.  Pp. 
207. 

Report  on  minimum  Tinages  on  public  contract  work  im  Belgium.  The  roport 
contains  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  minimum  wage  question,  a  hdstorioal 
sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  incorporating  minimium  wage  claAises  into 
provincial  and  munioipall  conFtracts,  a  description  of  the  method  of  fixing 
mrinimum  wage  rates,  tables  showing  the  minima  rates  of  wages  ajctually  paid 
to  specified  trades  employed  on  ipublic  contracts,  and  measures  taken  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  mininut  wages. 

FINLAND. 

Tutkimus  Suomen  Konepajoista.  Teollisuushallituksen  Toimanannoista  ja 
sen  Ylivalvonnalla  tehnyt  G.  R.  Snelhnan.  Helsingfors,  1»11.  Pp.  X^Vl 
H-201+147+79. 

Invesftigation  of  mechanical  shops  in  Finland  by  the  Natiomal  Board  of  In- 
dustry. Subjecfts  dealt  with  in  the  report  dncloide  production  of  meohanical 
shops  and  metal  works,  age,  sex,  nativity  and  family  condition  of  workers, 
benefit  funds,  strikes,  unemployment,  health  of  the  workmen  in  the  metal 
industry,  housing  conditions,  hours  of  labor  and  wages. 

France. 

Bdsultats  statistiques  du  recensement  g^n^ral  de  la  population  effectud  le 
4  mars  1906.  Tome  I.  Troisidme  partie.  Statistique  G^n^rale  de  la 
France.   Paris,  1911.   Pp.  233. 

The  third  part  of  the  first  volume  containing  the  results  of  the  French 
Census  of  1906,  includes  statistics  of  the  working  population  by  sex,  age, 
family  condition,  literacy  and  nativity,  and  statistics  of  unemployment 
covering  age  of  unemployed,  duration  of  unemployment,  and  amount  of  imem- 
ployment  on  account  of  sickness. 

Salaires  et  cotlt  de  Texistence  H  diverses  ^poques  jusqu'en  1910.  Statistique 
g6n6rale  de  la  France.  Ministdre  du  Travail  et  de  la  Pr^voyance  Sociale. 
Paris,  1911.    Pp.  627. 

Report  on  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  at  different  periods  up  to  the  year 
1910,  issued  by  the  French  Department  of  Labor  and  Social  Foresight. 

Germany. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  ftir  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiser* 
lichen  Statistischen  Amte.  Zweiunddrcissigster  Jahrgang,  1911.  Berlin, 
1911.    Pp.  XXXIH-497,  77*.  . 

The  German  statistical  year-book  for  1911  contains  the  usual  national  and 
international  statistics,  including  statistics  of  the  last  German  census,  indus- 
trial production,  commerce,  prices,  co-operative  societies,  industrial  insur- 
ance, trade  agoreements,  strikes,  industrial  employment  and  liabor  organaza- 
tkMis. 

Die  TarifvertrUge  im  Jahre  1910.  4.  Sonderheft  zum  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt 
Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistichen  Amte,  Abteiling  ftir  Arbeiter- 
statistik.   Berlin,  1911.   Pp.  38»,  203. 
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Collective  trade  agreeimeiits  in  Germany  in  1910.  Previous  reports  on  trade 
agreements  were  issued  by  the  German  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  various 
publications  since  1905,  and  in  amnual  reports  since  1908.  T(he  present  report 
contains  information  in  regard  to  number  of  agreements  by  groups  of  trades, 
duration  of  agreements,  hours  of  l<abor,  hourly  and  weekly  wages  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers,  pay  for  overtime,  pTOvisions  for  conciMation.  etc 

Great  Britain. 

Report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1910,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1901-1909. 
Board  of  Trade,  labour  Department.    London,  1^11.    Pp.  34. 
The  total  number  of  workers  involved  in  disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1910  was  615,165,  the  highest  since  1893.    TIhe  'hdgh  figures 
for  1910  were  caused  by  great  disputes  in  the  coal  nkining  industry  of  North- 
umberland, Durham  and  South  Wales,  in  the  sMpbuilding  industry  in  tihe 
north  of  England  land  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  cotton-spinning  industry  of 
Lancashire  and  Oheshare.    These  five  dispuftes  alone  aflfected  265,100  workers 
and  caused  a  loss  in  working  time  of  over  6^  million  working  days.   The  foU 
lowing  table,  taken  from  the  report,  gives  the  number  of  disputes,  the  number 
of  workpeople  involved,  and  the  aggregate  loss  in  working  time  for  the  past 
three  yenars: 

^  Asgresale 

duration  in 


wORKPBOPLK  INVOLTKD.  woik'.nff  dayB 

Disputes  '  *         of  all 

Ybab.  begun.  Drectly.     Indirectly.  Total.  disputes. 

1908    399        223.909  71.638        295,507  10.834.189 

1909    436        170.268        130.661        300.819  2.773.986 

1910    631        386.086        130,080        616,165  9,894,831 


Of  all  the  workers  directly  affected  by  disputes  in  1910,  30  .per  cent  were 
iiuvolved  in  disputes  as  to  the  employment  of  particular  clasees  or  persons, 
and  24  per  cent  dn  disputes  as  to  hours  of  labor.  Questions  of  wages,  which 
are  usually  the  most  frequent  causes  of  disputes,  involved  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  workers  directly  affected.  In  r^aa-d  to  the  results  of  disputes,  16.3  per 
cent  of  the  workers  directly  involved  were  suocessful,  13.6  per  cent  were  un- 
successful, and  disputes  involving  69.5  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  com- 
promised. 

Report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1910,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1901-1909.  Board"  of  Trade, 
Labour  Department.    London,  11^11.    Pp.  124. 

According  to  the  report,  the  year  1910  was  one  of  improving  trade  and  em- 
plo>Tment,  as  reflected  in  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  which  showed  *  net 
increase  of  £14,500  per  week,  as  compared  with  pet  decreases  of  £69,000  and 
£59,200  in  1909  and  1908.  Since  1*896  there  have  been  three  periods  of  rising 
wages  (1896-1900,  1906-1907,  and  i910),  and  two  periods  of  falling  wages 
(1901-05,  and  1908-09),  the  net  effect  being  an  increase  of  £353,985  in  an 
ordinary  week's  pay  of  the  workpeople  directly  affected.  The  net  effect  of  the 
changes  in  hours  of  la^r  reported  in  1910  was  a  reducftion  of  47.575  in  the 
weekly  working  time  of  the  workpeople  affected. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  earnings  and  hours  of 
labour  of  workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom.    VI.     Metal,  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  trades  in  1906.    London,  1911.    Pp.  LIHh200. 
The  sixth  report  of  a  series  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  eam- 

ingis  and  hours  of  labor  of  workpeople  in  all  trades.    Earlier  vol^umes  dealt 
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with  the  textile,  clothing,  building  and  woodworking  trades,  certain  public 
utilities  services,  and  agriculture.  Data  contained  in  the  present  report  relate 
to  tJhe  year  1906,  and  the  total  numbei-  of  workers  covered  by  the  returns  was 
744,567,  or  about  one  half  *of  the  total  emiployed  in  the  indiustries  investigated. 
The  average  earnings  of  all  workpeople  and  of  all  men  respectively,  returned 
as  working  a  full  week,  in  each  of  the  principal  trades  dealt  with,  were  as 
follows :  * 

All 

workers.  Men. 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

Pig  iron  manufacture   33  4  34  4 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture    36  0  39  1 

Tinplate  manufacture    32  1  42  0 

Engineering  and  boilermaking    25  11  32  6 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing    30  7  35  11 

Railway  carriage  and  wagon  building    27  3  30  9 


Manufacture  of  light  iron  castings,  stoves,  etc.   24     7         31  4 


In  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  the  detailed  resUHs  ahow  a  wide  range 
of  earnings,  24  per  cent  of  the  men  working  a  fuH  week  ihaving  eamioiga  of 
less  than  25s.,  while  3  iper  cent  earned  £5  or  more.  The  average  number  of 
hooirs  in  a  full  week,  in  all  the  metal  trades  together,  was  53.2.  In  the  engi- 
neering aflifd  boilemmking  trades  the  averajge  weekly  hours  were  63.1,  and  in 
the  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing  62.9,  these  two  iindustries  employing 
477,837  workers  out  of  a  total  of  744,557  covered  by  the  investigation. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  present  investigation  with  those  oif  a  similar 
investigation  made  in  1886,  aaid  confining  the  co-mparison  to  wages  of  iwiult 
workmen,  the  increa«9e  in  the  pig  iron  manufacture  was  between  30  and  31 
per  cent,  in  tinplate  manufacture  and  in  enprineering  and  boileranaking  nearly 
26  per  cent,  and  in  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing  nearly  23  per  cent. 
In  making  these  comparisons,  'however,  it  must  be  considered  (that  1886  was  a 
year  of  depressed  trade,  while  in  1906  industries  were  boomfing. 

Italy. 

Inchiesta  Parlamentare  suUe  condizioni  dei  contadini  nelle  provincie  meri- 
dionali  e  nella  Sicilia.  Volume  m.  Tomo  II.  Puglie.  Volume  V.  Tomo  HI. 
Basilicata  e  Calabria.  Volume  VI.  Sicilia.  Volume  VTI.  Tomo  I.  and  II. 
Classi  sociali  e  delinquenza  in  Italia  nel  periodo  1891-1900.  Volume  VIII. 
Relazione  finale.    BomC;  1911. 

Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  agricultural  workers  in  the 
Southern  provinces  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  A  certain  number  of  volumes  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  same  inquiry  were  published  in  1909.  The  present 
volumes  follow  practically  the  same  plan  as  those  previously  issued,  dealing 
separately  with  each  province,  with  the  exception  of  volume  VII  which  is  a 
study  of  delinquency  with  special  reference  to  delinquency  in  relation  with 
illiteracy,  and  volume  VIII  which  contains  the  conclusions  of  the  commis- 
sion and  reoomonendations  to  the  government  ibi  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions  in  Southern  Italy. 

Thb  Netherlands. 

Ongevallenstatistiek  betreffende  het  tidjvak  1  Januari  1906-31  December, 
1906,  samengesteld  ter  voldoening  aan  de  bepaling  van  Artikel  17  der 
Ongevalknwet  1901.    Amsterdam,  1911,    Pp.  XCIX,  462. 
Statistics  of  aocidenis  in  the  Netherlands,  January  1,  1906-Deceniber  31, 

1906. 
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Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der  oTertredingen  van  de  Arbeidsen  VeiliglieidB- 
wetten  in  1910.  Uitgegeven  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  StatUtiek. 
The  Hague,  1911.    Pp.  45. 

Statratics  of  court  decisions  in  the  matter  of  violatioiis  of  the  labor  law 
and  lawfl  for  the  safety  of  workmen,  in  1910. 

New  Zealand. 

Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Latx)ur,  1911.  Wellington, 
1911.   Pp.  LXVI,  114;  diagrams. 

The  report  contains  information  in  regard  to  government  employment 
bureaus,  wages  by  trades,  factory  inspection,  accidents,  proeeeutions,  awairda 
of  coDciiiation  and  arbitration  boards,  registered  industrial  unions,  and 
women's  envployment  brandhes.  The  volume  ends  with  four  diagrams  showing 
the  number  of  persona  engaged  in  princ^al  industries  in  1895  and  1911;  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  certain  grou|)6  of  industries  in  1909-1910;  the  in- 
crease of  factory  workers  frocn  1896  to  1911;  and  accidents  in  laictories  from 
1903  to  1911. 

Report  on  workers'  dwellings  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Welling- 
ton, 1911.   Pp.  2;  plates. 

The  report  reviews  the  work  of  tJie  government  in  regard  to  building  of 
workmen's  houses  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1910.  Numerous  photo- 
engravings of  one-family  houses'  owned  by  the  government  and  rented  to 
workers  are  included  in  the  report. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Branch  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1911.  Post  and  Telegraph  Department.  Wellington,  1911. 
P.  9. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report,  gives  an  idea  of  the  working  of 
the  old  age  pension  act  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  pafirt;  three  years: 

Averace 

Pensions  Pensions  Payments  to  yearly 


Year.  granted.  in  for^e.  end  of  year.  pension. 

1909  2,119  14,396  £336,760  £24s.l0 

1910  2,304  15,320  362,496  £24s.09 

1911  2,399  16,020  383,393  £258.03 


Sweden. 

Statens  F5r]ikningsmftns  f5r  medling  i  arbetstvister  verksamhet  under  ar 
1910.    K.  Kommerskollegium.    Stockholm,  1911.    Pp.  63. 
Government  miediiation  and  arbitration  in  Sweden  during  the  year  1910. 
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Statistical  Tables  for  Third  Quarter,  191 1. 


I.  Number  and  memberahip  of  labor  organisations. 

II.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  earners: 

a.  Males. 

b.  Females. 

III.  Idleness  among  organised  wage  Mmers,  Saptember  30. 

IV.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  principal  cities: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Prosecutions  under  the  factory  and  mercantile  laws. 
VI.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 
VII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 
VIII.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities. 
IX.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 
X.  Industrial  accidents: 


a.  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

b.  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 
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TABLE  I.—  NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 


Industries  ob  Ghoups  of  Trades. 


1.  Bnflding,  Stone  Working,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades  

Building  and  street  labor  

2.  Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation    

Teaming  and  cab  driving  

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  

S.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  *. . . 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metals,  Macliinenr  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

e.  Wood  Worldng  and  Fumitore  

7.  Food  and  Liquors  

Food  products  

Beverages  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Barbering  

Retail  trade  

11.  Public  EmploTment  

12.  SUtionary  Engine  Tending  

18.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Glass  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products  

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  

Grand  Total  


New  York  State. 


Org.      Men.     Women.  Totiil, 


71S 

43 
600 
70 

S79 

246 
26 
69 
32 
16 

196 

103 
14 
27 
18 
34 

267 

226 
32 
0 

122 

72 

lie 

64 
52 

77 

«7 

124 

45 
63 
26 

2S0 

68 

67 

26 
6 

18 
4 

12 
1 


2.498 


129.954 

5.865 
96.808 
27,281 

79,179 

30.136 
22.995 
16.917 
6,156 
3.975 

92.127 

79.736 
1.352 
5.458 
2.826 
2.755 

84.017 

29,527 
3,022 
1.468 

27.124 

11,916 

18.240 

9.490 
8.750 

28.286 

8.180 

9.762 

5.513 
2.883 
1. 

15,705 

11,687 

7.886 

2.238 


,770 
,582 
167 
,995 
84 


468.912 


180 


2 


25.101 

22.850 
738 
1.275 
126 
106 

20 

10 
10 


1.914 
24 


8,605 
2,859 
262 


262 
964 


1.128 

902 
50 


171 


85,402 


129.954 

5.865 
96.808 
27,281 

79,809 

30.138 
22.995 
16.919 
5, 1.56 
4.101 

117.228 

102.592 
2,090 
6,733 
2.952 
2.861 

84.087 

29,537 
3.032 
1.468 

29.088 

11.989 

18.240 

9.490 

8.750 

26.791 
10.489 

10,024 

5,513 
2,883 
1.628 

16.669 

11.687 

8,959 

3.140 
1.820 
1.582 
167 
2.166 
84 


504,814 


New  York 


198 

12 
154 
32 

87 

31 
6 
28 
18 
4 

102 

58 
7 

22 
0 


786 


84.829 

4.708 
60.207 
19.914 

42.480 

5.256 
16.980 
14.253 
3.520 
3.421 

109.248 

99.108 
1,836 
6.272 
1,675 
357 

16.078 

12.384 
2.241 
1.453 

24,677 

8.441 

12.640 

7,122 
5.518 

21,428 

6.799 

4.885 

2,987 
453 
945 

12.089 

8,684 

5,898 

1,025 
1.830 
1,090 
51 
1.407 


867.071 
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the  state  and  in  leading  union  centers.  september  so.  1911. 


545 


City. 

Buffalo. 

ROCHCSTKR. 

Syracuse. 

Aldant. 

Schenec- 
tady. 

Utica. 

Thereof 
wonien. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bsrs. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

40 

3 
36 
1 

42 

27 
6 
3 
5 
1 

10 

8 

6.409 

130 
5,459 
820 

11.230 

4.827 
4,882 

227 
1,004 

250 

660 

593 

21 

2 
16 
3 

12 

9 

6,328 

116 
3,652 
2,560 

2,375 

2,000 

21 

2 
16 
3 

11 

10 

8,145 

77 
2,578 
490 

1,220 

1,070 

16 

1 
14 
1 

21 

11 

2 
7 

1,716 

130 
1,461 
125 

3.070 

1,886 
163 
668 

9 

1 
7 
1 

4 

4 

1.426 

40 
1,066 
320 

286 

286 

14 

1 

10 
3 

7 

6 

2,126 

8 

1,399 
719 

899 

896 

67 

2 

312 

1 

150 

67 

23.062 

21.004 
649 
1,195 
118 
6 

10 

1 

6 

3 

63 

1.106 

106 

1 

4 

3 
1 

355 

154 

139 
15 

1 

7 

2 

3 

605 

134 

13 

10 

1,070 

960 

2 

2 

140 

140 

1 

23 

2 

67 

3 

1.000 

3 

110 

4 

4 

4 

448 

471 

471 

19 

17 
2 

2,501 

2,274 
227 

9 

8 
1 

1.314 

1,173 
141 

6 

5 
1 

1,198 

1.118 
80 

9 

8 
1 

826 

799 
27 

28 

27 
1 

4.850 

4.801 
49 

10 

1,797 
16 

18 
6 

8 

2 
6 

4 

1 

5 

2 
I 

2 
7 
5 
3 

1.188 
1.641 

1,867 

308 
1.059 

576 

445 

1,168 

572 
536 
55 

1,814 

1.347 

163 

5 
5 

4 

2 
2 

2 

2 

8 

2 
J 

328 
538 

659 

234 
425 

624 

251 

641 

371 
270 

5 
5 

6 

2 
4 

2 

3 

8 

1 

»  J 
1 

4 

2 

871 
150 

497 

231 
266 

313 

419 

543 

280 
173 
90 

867 

239 

8 
3 

8 

3 
5 

8 

2 

8 

1 

1 
4 
2 

839 
148 

470 

133 
337 

258 

245 

857 

140 
138 
79 

207 

180 

1 

3 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

69 

70 

152 

77 
75 

170 

69 

182 

100 
82 

6 

2 

8 

2 
1 

2 

2 

2 
1 
1 

210 
64 

272 

116 
156 

193 

154 

160 

115 
45 

3,283 

2.117 
50 

50 
37 

4 

2 
2 

374 
448 

92 

2 

84 

15 

2 
1 
1 

90 
84 
84 

896 

675 
50 

1 
1 
1 

32 
81 
50 

2 

92 

171 

1 

84 

81.285 

163 

30.854 

77 

15,078 

81 

9,532 

83 

8,470 

56 

7,518 

58 

5,862 
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TABLE  n.— EMPLOYMENT  ANp  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS 


Industriks  OB  Gboups  of  Tbaobs. 


IOLBNB88  THBOnOHOUT 
QUAKTBS. 


Num- 
ber 
not 
re- 
ported. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
as  to 
idle- 


There 
of 

idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 


NUMBCR 

AND  Tmm 


TotaL 


da^rs. 


30-^ 
days. 


1.  Building,  Stone  Workinf,  Etc. 

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades . 
Building  and  street  labor  


Railways  

Navi^tion  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  


t.  Clothing  and  Teztfles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. . . 
Textiles  


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  , 

Shipbuilding  , 


6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fumltore . 


7.  Food  and  Uqnors. 

Food  products. . 
Beverages  


8.  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tobacco  


10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc. . 
Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barfoering  

Retail  trade  


11.  Public  Employment  

12.  StaUonary  Eogbie  Tending. . 

IS.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods. . . . 
lioather  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  


Grand  Total. 


4,178 

163 
3.456 
559 

4.449 

2,870 
671 
388 
75 
445 

456 

141 
4 

83 
201 
27 

771 

721 
38 
14 

681 

882 

382 

199 
183 

17.094 

952 

619 

23 
583 
13 


127 

99 

34 
8 
43 
10 
3 
1 


80.842 


125.776 

5.702 
93.352 
26,722 

74.780 

27.266 
22.324 
16.529 
5.081 
3.530 

91.671 

79.595 
1.348 
5,375 
2.625 
2.728 

38.244 

28.806 
2.984 
1.454 

26.498 

11.088 

17.858 

9.291 
8,567 

6,192 

7.178 

9.148 

5.490 
2.300 
1,353 

15.505 

11.510 

7.787 
2.204 
1.762 
1,539 
157 
1.992 
83 


488.070 


5.128 

107 
4,049 

972 

1,004 

202 
339 
198 
263 


611 

470 
15 
67 
5 
54 

8,885 

3.199 
62 
74 

588 

285 

478 

342 
136 

48 

475 

140 

129 
7 
4 


4.1 

1.9 
4.3 
3.6 

1.8 

0.7 
1.5 
1.2 
5.2 
0.1 

0.7 
0.6 
1.1 
1.2 
0.2 
2.0 

10.0 

11.1 

2 

5.1 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 
3.7 
1.6 

0.8 

6.6 

1.5 

2.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

0.2 
0.6 
4.8 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 


12.288 


2.8 


4,477 

82 

4.1 

226 

4.888 

360 
2.519 
57 

175 
1,722 


116,171 

5,513 
85,134 
25.524 

68.898 

26.704 
19.466 
16.274 
4.643 
1.806 


1,221  89.889 

1,099.  78,026 
1     1  " 


41 


80 

578 

515 
36 
22 

288 

1,582 

172 

80 
92 

2.728 

122 

16 

8 
8 


225 
97 

412 

1 

390 
12 
5 
4 


16.696 


6.267 
2.620 
2.694 

29.886 

26.092 
2.886 
1,368 

25.722 

9.166 

17,208 

8.869 
8.339 

8,416 

6.581 

8,987 

6,363 
2.285 
1,349 

15,214 

11,827 

7.281 

2,198 
1.364 
1,463 
162 
1,081 


409,091 


8,839 

743 
2.231 
366 


21 
200 


80.274 

1.460 
23.601 
6.233 

2.776 

468 

100 
1,116 
1,003 


4.812 

4,163 
19 
76 


66 

1,182 
988 
0 
134 

869 

442 


241 
64 


215 
1 


470 

"26 


10,880 


20.861 

17,145 
179 
1,875 
668 
494 

5,477 
4.764 
289 
434 


1.907 

428 

407 
16 

1,857 

819 

852 

327 
26 


182 

144 

1.178 
179 
200 
666 
18 
204 


64.915 
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IN  THIRD  QUARTER  (JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER),  1911:  (a)  MALES. 


ElfPLOTXD 

Rkpobtsd. 


Days  Employed. 


Eabninos. 


XltPLOTSD  — 


60-79 
days. 


80 
days 


Aggregate. 


Per 
cap- 
ita. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
day. 


For 
three 
months. 


NUMBBR  WBO  KARNEO  — 


Less 
than 
$76. 


$75 
to 
$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


82.098 

3,320 
68.907 
19,871 

2S,318 

6,674 
1.621 
11.618 
3.269 
236 

65.118 

56.680 
1.134 
3.317 
1.952 
2.036 

22.605 

19,175 
2.640 
790 

23.875 

6,762 

16.628 
8.165 
7.368 

1.S31 

6.261 

7.265 

3.867 
2.190 

3,307 
4.308 

6.020 

1.840 
1.158 
417 
134 
1,388 


405 

65 

42.571 

19.656 
17,845 

3.520 
81 

1.570 

48 

48 


222 
174 
48 


1,258 
65 

957 

66 
901 

613 


l.SSS 

1,122 
70 
141 

1,776 

6.875 

548 

179 


369 


7.093,694 

299.732 
6.282.057 
1,611.905 

5.751.995 

2,292.694 
1,738,689 
1,256,733 
302,401 
162,478 

5,662,069 
4,912.294 
83.460 
323.084 
160,416 
173,816 


916,657 

630,002 
206,866 
79,790 


1,865,462 
607,982 

1,815,463 

656,348 
669,115 

226.009 

472,656 

696,839 

410,369 
180,470 
106.010 

1,341,848 

955.449 

482.469 

167,360 
94.862 
67.490 
9.747 
146,619 
6,391 


61.1 

64.4 
62.0 
69.2 

83.5 

85.9 
89.3 
77.2 
65.1 
90.0 

63.0 

63.0 
62.7 
61.3 
64 

67.0 

65 

65.0 
71.7 
68.8 

72.5 

66.3 

76.4 

74.0 
79.0 

65.9 

71.8 

77.6 
76.7 
79.0 
78.6 

88.2 

84.4 

66.7 

71.6 
69.5 
46.4 
64.1 
74.0 
77.0 


$27,171,964  79 

1,261,962  11 
21,888.315  84 
4,031.696  84 

15.843,058  24 

7,644.346  10 
3,960,646  30 
3,054,610  63 
849.015  49 
334.439  72 

19,367.656  03 

17.463.836  13 
177,683  50 
862.854  72 
486.276  94 
377.004  74 

6,175.589  20 

5,230,479  96 
643,363  47 
301,745  77 

6,485,388  29 

1,871,290  51 

3.657.403  50 

1.824,942  97 
1,832,460  53 

705,867  73 

999.269  57 

1.716.558  46 

1,073,123  43 
386.319  35 
257,110  67 

3.960.839  54 

3.086,581  84 

1,320,181  48 

323,685  11 
286,387  50 
263,408  82 

30,669  21 
414,446  09 

11,684  76 


$3  83 

4  18 
4  14 
2  67 

2  75 

3  33 
2  28 
2  43 
2  81 

2  06 

3  42 

3  66 
2  13 
2  67 
2  87 

2  17 

3  22 

3  21 
3  11 

3  78 

8  48 

8  08 

2  78 

2.78 

2  78 

3  14 

2  11 

2  46 

2  62 
2  14 
2  43 

2  95 

8  23 

2  74 

2  06 

3  02 
3  75 
3  15 
2  83 
1  83 


$233  90 

227  09 
257  10 
157  96 

229  97 

286  26 

203  46 
187  70 
182  86 
186  18 

215  58 

223  82 
133  40 
163  82 
185  60 
145  34 

210  51 

208  45 
222  93 
222  20 

252  13 

204  16 

212  54 

205  77 
219  75 

206  64 

151  84 

191  00 

200  47 
169  07 
190  59 

260  34 

272  49 

182  57 

147  22 

209  96 
174  40 

201  77 
209  21 
140  78 


1,670 


1,134 

350 


635 

156 


479 


4,603 

4,300 
19 
195 
18 
71 

1,170 

1,158 
12 


42 

520 

162 

88 
74 

95 

23 

67 

17 


40 


165 
42 


109 
2 
12 


14,341 

1,021 
4,061 
9,259 

10,358 

866 
5.363 
3,259 

78: 

83 

20.241 

14.534 
971 

2.644 
709 

1.383 

4,081 

3,566 
272 
243 

963 

1,091 

1,693 

1.464 
229 

171 

8.121 

1.218 

543 
335 
340 

61 

377 

8.340 

1,615 
81 
632 
16 
958 
38 


34.187 

1,676 
17,649 
14,962 

30.707 

6.279 
9.0"- 
10.493 
3.446 
1.450 

24.756 

20.984 
266 
1,486 
1,233 
787 

10,551 

9.111 
1,069 
371 


214 

289 

338 

960 
378 

366 

088 

568 

088 
938 
532 

116 

960 

397 

332 
826 
374 
120 
700 
45 


66,078 

2,830 
62,290 
953 

27,198 

19,403 
5,064 
2,043 
410 
273 

40,289 

38.208 
76 
942 
660 
353 

18.534 

11,267 
1,533 
744 

19,608 

8,266 

7,015 

3,367 
3,668 

784 

849 

2,154 

1,705 
12 
437 

11,037 

8,990 

1,829 

209 
457 
338 
14 
311 


2  66.671 


66,625 


28,387,592 


69.4 


$92,361,694  17 


$8  25 


$225  77 


9,042 


61,056 


137.527 


201.466 
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TABLE  n.—  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINQS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS 


Industriks  OB  Gboups  or  Traoks. 


Idlsnkm  Thbouohout 

QUARTKB. 


Num- 
ber 
not 
re- 
ported. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
as  to 
idle- 


There- 
of 

idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 


NUMBBK 

▲NO  Tim 


Total. 


1-29 
days. 


30  50 
days. 


2.  TraB0port«ti( 

Railways . 


Railways  

Teaming  and  cab-drivitag. 
Telegraphs  


ClotUnc  and  Textfles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves .  .  . 
Textiles  


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  SUpbnndiiic 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  


5.  PrlBtinc,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Famitnre . 

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  


10.  Restaorants,  Trade,  Etc. 

Retail  trade  


11.  Public  Employment. 
18.  Bfflscellaneoas . 


Paper  and  paper  goods. . . . 
I/eather  and  leather  goods . 
Other  distinct  trades  


Grand  Total . 


26 


8,229 
48S 


8.760 


104 


102 

25.047 

22,825 
738 
1,254 
120 
104 

20 

10 
10 

1,911 

24 

276 

1,924 

201 

261 

964 

1.121 

900 
60 
171 

81.652 


1.0 

0.0 


27 


154 

148 
5 


44 


18 
224 


442 


1.0 

0  6 

0.6 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 

0  0 

0.0 
0.0 

2.8 

0.0 

6.6 

11.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

1.4 


27 


786 

21 


700 

"is 


1.682 


74 

24.157 

22.656 
733 
554 
126 

•88 

20 

10 
10 

1.867 

24 

252 

1,694 

259 

259 

158 

1,121 

900 
60 
171 

29,628 


654 

635 
19 


697 


6.676 

6,209 
132 
324 
3 
2 

10 

10 


s 

59 


125 

125 


6,919 
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IN  THIRD  QUARTER  (JULY.  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER).  1911:  (b)  FEMALES. 


Emplotbo 
Rkportkd. 


Days  Emplotsd. 


Eabninos. 


BMPLOTBD  — 


80 
days 

or 
more. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
cap- 


Aggregate. 


Per 
day. 


For 
three 
months. 


MXTMBKB  'VTHO  KARKKD  — 


than 
$76. 


$75 

to 
$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


$.587 

154 


86.7 

77.0 


$12. 


262  86 

346  50 


$1  86 

2  25 


$161  S5 

173  25 


10 


2$ 


1 

1 

168 


6.433 

1.422.513 

1.329.704 
46,456 
31,765 
7,904 
6.684 

1,110 

390 
720 

139,012 

1.792 

16.427 

120.872 

20.280 

20.280 

14.536 

75.842 

60.525 
3.425 
11.892 


86.9 

68.9 

58.7 
63.4 
57.3 
62.7 
76.0 

65  5 

39.0 
72.0 

74.5 

74.7 

65.2 

71.1 

78.1 

78.3 

92.0 

67.7 

67.3 
68.5 
69.5 


11.916  35 


2,325, 
2.204, 
56, 
44, 
14, 
7, 


238, 
2, 
62. 
236, 


837  47 

466  88 
022  60 
021  50 
087  IS 

239  34 

.350  00 

390  00 
960  00 

660  68 

240  00 
446  24 

527  67 

663  54 

663  54 


30.835  00 


93, 

72, 
6, 
14, 


315  60 

450  75 
860  00 
014  86 


1  85 

1  64 

1 

1  21 
1 

1  78 
1  08 

1  22 

1  00 
1  33 

1  72 

1  25 

3  80 

1  96 

1  41 

1  41 

2  12 

1  23 

1  20 

2  00 
1  18 


161  03 

96  28 

97  30 
76  43 

79  46 
111  80 

82  27 

67  60 

39  00 
96  00 

127  83 

93  S3 

247  80 

139  63 

110  67 

110  67 

195  16 

83  24 

80  50 
137  00 

81  96 


073 

530 
293 
227 
21 

2 

10 

10 


10 

674 

762 
440 
326 
76 
80 

10 


63 


5.410 

5.374 


17 


156 

81 


75 


10 
,648 
24 
18 
.263 

175 

175 

72 

939 

819 
25 
95 


93 


71 
430 

52 

52 

10 
25 

"25 


109 


169 
1 


76 

1 


1 

352 


1.818.471 


61.4 


$3,032,139  05 


$1  67 


$102  34  5.297 


17.823 


6.166 
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TABLE  m.— IDLENESS  AMONG  ORGANIZED  WAGE 


Number 

Number 

Total 

Industbiks  OB  Gboups  ow  Tbaobo. 

not 

re- 

number 

reporting. 

porting. 

idle. 

1.  Bnildinf,  Stone  Workinf,  Etc  

4.497 

125,457 

19.892 

163 

5,702 

2,251 

3,475 

93.333 

14.829 

859 

26,422 

2,812 

4,475 

74,834 

4,116 

2,870 

27.268 

984 

671 

22.324 

723 

390 

16.529 

1.426 

75 

5,081 

972 

469 

3,632 

10 

510 

116.718 

11.270 

172 

102,420 

9.559 

4 

2,086 

206 

104 

6,620- 

1,031 

201 

2,751 

197 

29 

2,832 

277 

1,084 

32,963 

6.661 

1,032 

28,505 

6.186 

38 

2,994 

226 

14 

1.454 

239 

614 

28.404 

1.407 

162 

11,787 

1.689 

S82 

17.858 

1.523 

199 

9.291 

1.212 

183 

8.567 

311 

22.823 

4.468 

71 

1,387 

9.102 

970 

620 

9,404 

712 

23 

5,490 

639 

583 

2,300 

46 

14 

1,614 

27 

201 

16,468 

163 

127 

11,610 

976 

97 

8,862 

962 

30 

3.104 

368 

8 

1,812 

290 

41 

1,541 

83 

8 

159 

7 

3 

2.163 

214 

1 

83 

36,489 

467.826 

60.390 
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NuMBSB  Idlb  on  Accoumt  or  — 


Lack  of 
work. 


Lack  of 
stock. 


The 
weather. 


Labor 
disputes. 


Di»- 
ability. 


Other 
cauMfl. 


Cause 
not  stated. 


15,401 

309 
12.508 
2,584 

8,101 
341 
465 

1,368 
025 
2 

10.674 
9.041 

202 
985 
191 
155 

S.976 

3.604 
179 
193 

1.039 

1.485 

1,889 

1,137 
202 

68 


600 

657 
27 
22 

101 


861 

808 

286 
281 
77 
7 
157 


89,959 


598 

7 

501 
85 


886 


48 


2.857 
1.910 
447 


64 


10 


680 


81 

81 


498 


474 

302 
170 


458 

407 


4 
2 
45 

2.232 

2,215 
17 


74 


82 


2 

"'26 
5,699 


1.067 

25 
947 
95 

488 

291 
88 
52 
47 
5 

149 

107 
4 
25 
4 
9 


26 
46 

864 

120 

150 

72 
78 

8 

288 

100 

80 
15 
5 

49 

114 

51 
1 
9 
4 


37 


8.886 


82 


32 

56 

52 

5 

48 

2 

3 

3 

1 

12 

18 

4 

12 

5 

4 

28 

23 

4 

4 

4 

10 

3 
7 


128 


95 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


New  York  dtj:    Jmlj,  Aagost  and  S«ptenib«r.  1910  and  1911. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  or 
Buildings 

AUTHORieSO. 

Estimatcd  Cost  of 

PbOJKCTBD  BuiLDINOfl. 

Numbbr  or  BuiLOiNoa- 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

comn 
1910. 

tircBO. 
1911. 

COlIPl 

1910. 

XTBO. 

1911. 

Nkw  Builoinos: 

QueenB  

Total  

Altkbations: 

Total  

Total  ow  Nbw  Builo- 
iNoa  AND  Altbra- 
honb: 

Total  

373 
1,243 

180 
1,026 

217 

359 
1,001 

184 
1,386 

211 

$7,676,345 
8,689.890 

18,115.860 
4.225.008 
555.006 

$6,963,700 
7,294,100 

22,847,120 
6,824,787 
699.124 

330 
1,118 

201 
1,028 

201 

330 
1,009 

179 
1,276 

194 

403 
1.919 

177 
1,234 

166 

372 
1,102 

198 
1.180 

206 

3,039 

3,231 

$39,262,109'  $43,528,831 

2.878 

2,996 

3,898 

3,058 

142 
1 ,031 
793 
310 
107 

148 
1,016 
970 
324 
133 

$220. 100 

766. 158 
3.056,523 
164.155 
202,501 

$570,880 
2.021,168 
2,756.942 
215,155 
123,343 

129 
671 
886 
279 
97 

149 
774 
989 
301 
130 

148 
958 
686 
279 
84 

141 
360 
792 
298 
120 

2,383 

2.591 

$4,409,437 

$5,687,488 

2,062 

2,343 

2,155 

1,720 

615 
2,274 

973 
1.336 

324 

607 
2,107 
1,154 
1,710 

344 

$7,896,445 
9,456,048 

21,172,383 
4,389,163 
757,607 

$7,634,580 
9,316,268 

26,604.062 
6.039,942 
722.467 

469 

1,789 
1,087 
1,307 
298 

488 
1,783 
1,168 
1,676 

324 

661 
2,877 

863 
1.613 

249 

513 
1.471 

990 
1.478 

326 

6,422 

5.822 

$43,671,546 

$49,216,319 

4.940 

5,330 

6.063 

4,778 

Tenement  BoUdinga  Indnded  Abore. 


BOROUGH. 

Numbbb  of 

Buildings. 

Estimatbo  Cost. 

 1  

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

Naw  Tbnbmentb: 

169 

104 

$5,989,600 

$3,834,000 

118 

116 

1,667,600 

1.720,300 

Manhattan  

44 

54 

8,519,000 

9.666,000 

55 

99 

651,600 

878.000 

1 

7,600 

Total  

387 

373 

$16,635,100 

$16,097,300 

Rbmodblbd  Tbnbmbnts: 

19 

24 

$12,276 

$15,100 

226 

206 

89.417 

87.280 

327 

227 

433,036 

220.303 

24 
8 

19 

2 

15,345 
2,160 

6,360 
350 

Total  

604 

478 

$552,222 

$328,383 

Total  of  Nbw  and  Rbmodblbd  Tbnbmbnts: 

188 

128 

$6,001,775 

$3,849,100 

344 

322 

1,656,917 

1,807,680 

371 

281 

8.952,036 

9.886,303 

79 

118 

666,945 

883.350 

9 

2 

9,650 

360 

Total  

991 

851 

$17,187,322 

$16,426,683 
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TABLE  nr.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  Contbraed. 
(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  SjrracQee  and  Troy. 

ADOmONS  AND 

CiTT  Ain>  PbBIOD.  new  BUILDIN08.  REPAXB8.  ALL  BlTILDINOfl. 


BuFPALO.  No.  Co«t.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost. 

July   192  11,660,100  95  165.900        287  11,626.000 

August   81  734,200  69  58,800        150  793,000 

September   255  897,310  123  93.690        378  991,000 


July-September.  1911...        528  a$3. 191.610        287      $218,390        815  aS3. 410, 000 


1910...  676  S2. 227. 800  305  $340,200  881  $2,568,000 

1909...  774  2.520,090  226  248,910  1.000  2.769,000 

1908...  525  1,835.365  263  263.635  778  2.099.000 

1907...  512  1,886.010  269  419,990  781  2.306.000 

1906...  451  1,794,185  233  306.360  684  2.100.545 

1905...  473  1,907.359  279  416.720  752  2.324.079 

1904...  453  1,495.677  258  205.815  711  1.701,492 

1903...  428  1.428,274  101  124,458  529  1.552.732 

1902...  414  1,806.871  227  189.739  641  1.996,610 

1901...  104  696,250  67  68.189  171  764.439 

1900...  129  292.886  113  192,955  242  485.841 


RoCHEflTKB. 

July.   184  $674,041  90  $67,497  274  $741,538 

August   253  749,808  109  99.962  362  849.770 

September   221  803.839  103  78,428  324  882.267 


July-September.  1911...        658    $2,227,688        302      $245,887        960  $2,473,675 


1910...  643  $2,239,413  241  $267,594  884  $2,607,007 

1909...  641  2.546.075  209  161.370  850  2,707,446 

1908...  466  1.433.745  101  76,729  556  1.610.474 

1907...  442  2,185.255  122  148.326  564  2.333.580 

1906...  366  1,244,745  121  175,069  486  1,419,814 

1906...  362  1,090.176  86  101.676  448  1.191.760 

1904...  249  807,707  47  34.856  296  842,663 

1903...  106  403.688  46  32.906  160  436,693 

1902...  151  561.641  60  71.276  201  032,916 

1901...  119  725.381  47  53,000  166  778.381 

1900...  132  511.643  60  63.966  192  675,498 


Stbacusx. 

July   92  $710,160  55  $49,560  147  $759,710 

August   96  368,745  64  63,005  149  411.760 

September   82  399.666  63  63,106  135  462,670 


July-September,  1911 .. .        269  6$ 1.468. 460        162       ,166.670        431  &$1. 624. 130 


1910...  262  $781,293  159  $239,206  421  $1,020,499 

1909...  264  1.047.335  169  234.586  423  1.281.920 

1908...  205  829,360  141  210,720  346  1.040,080 

1907...  183  596,432  167  164,645  350  761,077 

1906...  154  964,814  113  90,770  267  1,046,584 

1906...  101  792,727  92  62.160  193  864.887 

1904...  101  281.064  114  104.190  216  386,244 

1903...  70  382.475  78  68,180  148  460.666 

1902...  67  312,460  67  48.680  134  361,130 

1901...  91  371,690  101  48,283  192  419,873 

1900...  71  216,290  118  60.610  189  276.800 

Teot*. 

July-September.  1911...  46  c$363,800  73  $68,050  118  c$421.860 

1910...  36  417.000  78  76.918  113  493.918 

1909...  44  217,600  47  24.900  91  242.400 

1908...  35  666.100  56  52,260  91  608  360 

1907...  11  61.160  61  66,050  72  116,200 

1906...  19  225.300  62  21.466  71  246,766 


a  Includes  a  concrete  warehouse,  $500,000  and  a  brick  church,  $125,000. 
6  Includes  a  church,  $260,000,  a  brewery,  $160,000.  and  a  store.  $126,000. 
c  Includes  a  fireproof  store  and  office  building  to  cost  $100,000. 
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TABLE  v.— PROSECUTIONS  FOR  VIOLATION  OP  THE  FACTORY 


OlTBNM. 

(With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 


NnicBBB  or  Caos  — 


Pending 
June  30. 


Beipin 
during 
quarter. 


Total 

in  court. 


Sanitation  and  Savbtt. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls,  I  81  

Failure  to  provide  light  in  water-closets,  {88  

Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  females,  {88  

Failure  to  whitewash  walls  and  ceilings,  {84  

Failure  to  clean  water-closets.  {88  

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  water  to  flush  water-closets,  {  88. 

Failure  to  clean  floors.  §  84  

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  system,  {81  

Failure  to  guard  saws.  1  81  

Failure  to  provide  guards  for  sewing  machines.  {  81  

Permitting  windows  to  be  obstructed  by  bars,  etc.,  80,  83. . 
Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  during  working  hours,  i  80. . 

Failure  to  provide  access  to  fire-escape,  I  82  

Failure  to  provide  doors  to  open  outwardly,  {80  


Childbbn. 

Employing  child  under  14,  I  70  

Emplojring  child  under  10  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
"(70 


Employing  child  under  Id  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  before 
8  A.  11.  or  after  5  p.  ii.,  {  77  


Workshops  in  Tbnbbibnts. 
Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tenement 
houses,  i  100  


Waobs. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  }  10  

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  f  11  

Bakbribs. 

Failure  to  provide  hoods  and  pipes  over  oven  door  and  fire  mt, 


Failure  to  provide  water-closet  outside  of  bake-room,  (  113. . . 
Total  —  Factories  


35 
55 
29 


140 


FA6 
8 

I 
I 

1 
2 
5 
1 

i 

2 
1 

1' 


42 

as 

34 


176 


Failure  to  produce  emplosrment  certificate  upon  demand  of 
deputy  mercantile  inspector,  (  167  

Interfenng  with  deputy  mercantile  inspector.  {{  43.  167  

Failure  to  provide  additional  or  separate  waterK^osets,  (  168. . 

Failure  to  ventilate  water-closet,  §  168  

Employing  child  under  14,  |  162  

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
§  162  

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  ii.  or  after  7  p.  u.,  (  161. 

Employing  female  \mder  21  after  10  p.  v.,  (  161  


Total  —  Mercantile  Establishments . 
Grand  Total  


B.  MERCANTILE 

1 

1 

i 

2 

2 

1 

1 

16 

32 

4a 

18 

33 

51 

17 

25 

42 

1 

2 

a 

54 

95 

14» 

235 

32& 
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Pending 
SeptTsO. 

Com- 
pleted 
during 
Qiutrter. 

RbSULTS  of  CoifPLSTBD  CaABS. 

Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 

CONVlCnONB.  • 

Di»- 
missals  or 
acquittals. 

With* 

Sentence 
Buapended. 

Fine 
impoaed. 

Totftl. 

TORIES. 

3 
2 
3 

25 
42 
21 

1 
1 

X 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$50  00 

17 
21 
13 

10 
5 
9 

4 

11 
1 

14 

16 
10 

3 
5 
2 

80  00 
220  00 
20  00 

1 



118 

58 

27 

17 

44 

13 

1 

$370  00 

ESTABLISH! 

ViENTS. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$25  00 

20  00 

2 
1 
19 

27 
20 
2 

29 

24 
22 
1 

18 

16 
15 
1 

6 

6 

5. 

24 

22 
20 
1 

5 

2 
2 

150  00 

150  00 
100  00 

71 

78 

50 

19 

69 

9 

$445  00 

189 

136 

77 

36 

113 

22 

1 

$815  00 
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FACTORY  INSPBCnON. 
Table  VI. —  Work  of  the  Deputy  FeetoiT  iMpectora. 

Thibd  Quartsr,  1011. 


Regular  inspections: 


July. 


Au«.      Sept.  Total. 


Third 
>  quarter. 
1010. 


Tenant  factories  

Laundries  

Bakeries  

Mines  and  quarries  

Tunnel  workings  

Tenant  factory  buildings  

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) . 


Total. 


Special  inspections. . 

Investigations: 
Applications  for  li< 

Complaints  

Compliances  (num 
On  special  orders . 


Total. 


Observations: 
Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) . 
Tunnel  workings  


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Gooofi  in  tenements  (5  lOO)  

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (5  96) . 

Articles  in  bakeries  (5  114)  

Unsafe  machinery  (§  81)  

Scaffolding  (§  19)  


Total  

Prosecutions  begunt . 


10 


36 


5 

"43 


45 

~64 


1,101 
1  265 
184 
228 

1 
10 
33 

1.260 
1  188 
'l89 
280 
18 
6 
5 
2 

1.491 
1.910 
263 
260 
9 
11 
20 
7 

3.852 
4.363 
636 
768 
56 
18 
35 
42 

4,059 
3  121 
'584 
1.286 
37 
20 
18 
131 

2,861 

2.948 

3.971 

9,770 

9.256 

106 

122 

120 

347 

244 

104 
02 
2,020 
180 

60 
48 

3.888 
112 

130  294 
37  177 
3.783  •10,600 
217  518 

332 
318 
t7,923 
474 

3.314 

4.108 

4.167 

11,589 

9.047 

47 
7 

66 
11 

146 
11 

259 
29 

252 
18 

26 

5 

4 

41 

9 

67 

10 
30 

10 


18 


86 
140 


58 
15 


Table  VII. —  Ucenaee  for  Tenement  Mannfactnrea. 

Third  Quabter,  1911. 


Applications  pending,  June  30  

Applications  received  during  quarter . 


Total. 


Total  

Licenses  canceled  at  request  of  licensee.  . 
Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions. 

Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses  

Refused  applications  

Canceled  applications  


New  Re- 
York  mainder 
City,    of  SUte. 

34   

181  1 


Total 
third 
quarter, 
Total.  1910. 
34  34 
182  271 


On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted  

Applications  refused  

Applications  canceled  

'  Applications  pending  September  30  

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted  

Applications  refused  again  

Applications  canceled  


216 


189 
19 
1 
6 


48 
14 
18 


216 


190 
19 
1 
0 


48 

14 
18 


305 


53 
4 

20 


27 
12 
5 


Outstanding  licenses  September  30,  1911   13,213 


80 

80 

44 

.  6 

5 

18 

33 

33 

4 

+199 

+1 

+200 

+223 

—47 

+21 

+19 

+19 

+9 

13,213 

451 

13.664 

13.392 

*  Includes  6.664  first,  and  4.036  subsequent  visits, 
t  Includes  4,803  first,  and  3,120  subsequent  visits, 
i  See  Table  V. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VUI.—  Number  of  Chndren'e  Employment  CertUleatee  Imed  bj  Boards  of  Health  In  First 

and  Second  Class  Cities. 

Thibd  Quarter,  1911.  Third 

'  •  '  quarter. 

Crrr.                                 July.      Aug.      Sept.  Total.  1910. 

New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough                                                       356          86        364  806  843 

Brooklyn  Borough  :                                  1,332        488     1.565  3.385  2,953 

Manhattan  Borough                                             1,806        710     2.326  4.841  4.831 

gueena  Borough                                                       292         118        376  786  642 

ichmond  Borough                                                   16           7          21  43  59 

Total                                                           3.800     1,409     4,662  ♦9,861  ^9,328 

Buffalo                                                                      90          72        149  311  325 

Rochester                                                                 200        133        160  493  397 

Syracuse                                                                    78          53        108  239  244 

Alliany                                                                      17          18         20  55  77 

Troy                                                                         14          18         91  123  131 

Utica                                                                        52          24          51  127  116 

Yonkers                                                                    30          19          30  79  53 

Schenectady                                                               30          18          37  85  65 


BUREAU  OF  MERCANTILE  INSPECTION. 
Table  DL —  Work  of  the  Deputy  Mercantile  Inspectors. 

Third  Quarter,  1911. 


Regular  inspections: 
Mercantile . . 
Office 
Hotel 

Bowling  alleys  

Places  of  amusement 

Total 

Special  inspections; 
Mercantile 
Office 
Hotel 

Bowling  alleys 
Places  of  amusement 

Total 

Observations: 
Mercantile 
Office 
Hotel 

Bowling  alleys 
Places  of  amusement 


Total. 


Investigations: 

Oomplaints  

Compliances  (number  of  establishments)  . 

Total  

Prosecutions  begunf  


Children  illegall^r  employed: 
Girls  


Under  14 
14  to  l6< 

Total 


Boys. 
Giris.. 
Boys. 


July.      Aug.      Sept.  Total. 


Third 
^  quarter, 
1910. 


Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 
proven  M  to  16 
Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age  


Total. 


17 


*  Includes  "  mercantile  "  as  well  as  ' 
t  See  Table  V. 


manufacturing  "  establishments. 


298 

68 

226 

592 

823 

12 

14 

35 

32 

230 

158 

163 

561 

364 

170 

177 

586 

396 

37 

17 

41 

95 

96 

1 

16 

17 

5 

11 

38 

76 

89 

18 

5 

16 

39 

30 

68 

22 

95 

185 

188 

39 

165 

317 

312 

1 

2 

6 

9 

7 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

7 

14 

12 

27 


21 
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TABLE  Z.'INDUSTBLa  ACCIDBNTS  REPOBTED  UNDEB  SECTIONS  20b,  87  AND  12% 
OP  THE  LABOB  LAW,  THIBD  QUABTEB,  1911. 
(a)  Niimbw,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persona  Injved,  hj  Indnatrfea. 


Indubtbt. 

Sex. 

Acci- 
dents 
before 
July  1, 

Acs  OF  Emplotsbs  Injubsd  IK  Accidents 
Ddrino     Jdlt-Skptbubsb,  Rbpobtkd 
Priob  to  Novbmbbb  1. 

re- 

ported 
after 
Aug.  1. 

Under 
16. 

16-18 
years. 

18  yrs. 
+. 

Not 
sUted. 

Total 

I.  Stonb.Clat  and  Glass  Pboducts. 
1.  Stone  


2.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products. 


3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster . 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery. . . . 


5.  Glass  

Total. 


II.  Mbtalb,  Machinbs  and  CoN' 

VBTANCES. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc  

3.  Iron  and  steel  products  

4.  Electrical  apparatus  

5.  Vehicles  


6.  Boat  and  shipbuilding .  . . 

7.  Agricultural  miplements. , 


8.  Instruments  and  appliances . 

9.  Sorting  old  metals  

Total  


III.  Wood  Manutactubbs. 

1.  Saw  mill  products  

2.  Planing  ooill  products  


3.  Cooperage  

4.  Wood  turned  and  carved  

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work . 


6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc . 

7.  Brooms,  cork,  etc . . 


Total. 


IV.  Lbathbb  and  Rubbbb  Goods. 
1.  Leather  


A.  FACTORIES. 


2.  Fur  and  fur  goods  

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods  

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods. . 

5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  hair, 

etc  


Total. 


132 


51 


/ 
53 
W 
71 

8 
17 

S 
41 


182 


199 


18 
i 

444 

66 
2,280 
J7 
446 
55 
2.182 
i 

211 


105 
16 
13 


5.792 
1S4 


29 
224 

1 

11 
34 
165 

4 
48 

/ 

16 
1 


527 

7 


152 
J8 
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TABLE  Z.— Industrial  Acddents.  TUrd  Qiwrter,  1911  —  Conttnaed. 
(a)  Number,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persona  Injured,  bj  Indvatrlea  —  Continaed. 


Indvstkt. 


Acci- 

dents 

before 

Sex. 

July  1, 
re- 

ported 

after 

Auff.  1. 

AoK  or  Emplotseb  Injxtred  in  Accidknts 
During  July-Sbpteuber,  Reported 
Prior  to  November  1. 


Under 
16. 


16-18 
jrears. 


18^^. 


Not 
stated. 


Total 


A.  FACTORIES  —  C<m<tnt<«i. 


y.  Chemicaub,  Oils.  Paints,  Etc. 
l.T  Drugs  and  chemicals  


2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors. 


3. 1  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils.. 

4.  r  Animal  oil  products  

A. '  Mineral  oil  products  , 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics. . . 

7.  ^  Miscellaneous  chemical  products , 


Total. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.;  Pulp  and  paper  


VII.  Printinq  and  Paper  Goods. 
2.  Paper  goods  


3.  ^  Printing  and  book  making. 

4.  [wall  paper  

Total  


I 


VIII.  Textiles. 


1.  Silk  and  silk  goods. 

2.  Wool  manufactures. . 

3.  Cotton  goods  


4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

A.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cot- 
ton.   


0.  Flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufactures 
7,  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc. . 


Total. 


IX.   ClOTHINO,   MiLUNERT,  LaVN- 

DRT.  Etc. 
1.  Men's.clothing  


2.  Women's  clothing  

8.  Men's  hats  and  caps  

4.  Women's  bead  wear  

5.  Miscellaneous  needle  work  

6.  Laundering,  custom  dyeing,  etc, 

7.  Clip  sorting  

Total  


M 
F 


10 


12 


387 
4 
12 

6 
•1 

3 
251 

^1 

69 
S 


607 
IS 


43 
4S 
161 

2 


206 
66 


294 

80 
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TABLE  Z.— IndnsCrial  Accidents.  Third  Qvarter.  1911  —  ContiBaed. 
(ft)  Number,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured,  hj  Industries  —  Continaed. 


Industbt. 

Sex. 

Acci- 
dents 
before 
July  1, 

Age  op  Emplotkkb  Injured  in  Accidbntb 
During     Jult-Septsmbbr.  Repobtko 
Prior  to  November  1. 

re- 

ported 
after 
Aug,  1. 

Under 
16. 

16-18 
years. 

18  yn. 

+. 

Not 
stated. 

Total 

A.  FACTORIES  —  Concluded. 


X.  Food,  Liquors  and  Tobacco. 
1.  Cereals,  fruits  and  groceries.  .  . . 


2.  Provisions  

3.  Dairy  products . 


4.  Bakery  products,  confectionery, 
etc. . ;  


5.  Beverage  

6.  Tobacco  products . 


Total. 


XI.  Water,  Light  and  Power. 

1.  Water  

2.  Gas  


4.  Electric  light  and  power. 

5.  Steam  heat  and  power . . . 

6.  Garbage  disposal,  etc  


Total. 


XII.  Building  Industrt  (Shops). 
b.  Paint  shops  


XIII.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Elevators  in  tenant  factory  build- 

ings  

2.  Warehousing  and  cold  storage .  .  . 


Total  

Total  —  Factories . 


B.  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


1.  Mines.  .  . 

2.  Quarries. 


Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries . 


M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

284 
8 

71 
/ 

37 

119 
H 

150 
/ 
37 
S6 

9 

/ 

12 

295 
It 
85 

44 
t 

130 
90 
183 
1 

38 
S8 

t 

1 

 1 

6 

6 

1 

8 
6 
7 

2 

/ 
25 

3 

1 

1 
11 

1 

M 
F 

11 

; 

2 
f 

21 
18 

698 
6t 

54 
S 

775 
86 

M 

F 
M 
« 

3 
168 
/ 

229 
4 

1 

3 
170 
/ 

245 
4 
I 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

13 

M 
F 

3 

1 

3 



405 
/ 

14 

423 
/ 

M 

4 

4 

M 

m 

2 

2 
1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

2 

3 

M 
F 

239 
£2 

47 
1£ 

404 

106 

9,1811  471 

4sa  te 

10,103 

M 

16 
2 

97 
115 

7 
15 

10* 

133 

1 

2 

M 

18 

1 

2 

212 

22 

237 
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TABLE  X. —  Industrial  AcddenU.  Foorth  Qnarter.  1911  —  Continned. 
(a)  Number,  Afe  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured,  by  Indostries  —  Condoded. 


Industbt. 

Sex. 

Acci- 
denta 
before 
July  1, 

AoB  or  Emplotbes  Injured  in  Accidents 
DuBiNo  July-August,  Reported  Prior 

TO  NOVBMBBB  1. 

re- 

ported 
after 
Aug.  1. 

Under 
16. 

16-18 
years. 

18^jn^. 

Not 
stated. 

Total 

C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING. 


I.  Excavating. 

1.  Open  excavations  

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels  

3.  Dredging  


Total. 


II 


Erbcting    and  Structural 
Work. 

1.  Iron  and  steel  

2.  Masonry  

3.  Concrete  

4.  Wood  

5.  Structural  work,  branch  not  speci- 

Bed  


Totol. 


III.  Finishing  and  Furnishing. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal)  

2.  Sheet  metal  work  

3.  Wood  finishing  

4.  Glaxing  

6.  Painting  and  decorating  

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc  

8.  Electric  wiring  and  installation. . . 

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boilers, 

elevators,  etc  


Total  

IV.  Wrecking  and  Moving 

V.  Other  or  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving  

2.  Railroad  construction  


Dock  building . 
ToUl. 


Total  —  Building  and  Engi- 
neering  


Grand  Total. 


M 

11 

2 

12 

1.124 

191 

1.329 

9 

2 

811 

78 

891 

m 

7 

7 

M 

20 

2 

14 

1,942 

269 

2.227 

M 

2 

259 

54 

316 

45 

4 

324 

58 

386 

30 

1 

6 

447 

39 

493 

m 

21 

2 

216 

10 

228 

m 

15 

1 

59 

2 

62 

M 

115 

2 

15 

1,305 

163 

1.485 

M 

1 

6 

6 

31 

6 

37 

m 

1 

2 

3 

m 

3 

1 

4 

m 

10 

24 

5 

29 

m 

2 

1 

118 

11 

130 

« 

9 

1 

251 

21 

273 

m 

2 

66 

6 

72 

M 

24 

3 

501 

50 

554 

23 

1 

24 

M 

6 

1 

86 

5 

92 

22 

1 

1 

812 

34 

848 

m 

3 

66 

2 

71 

M 

28 

1 

5 

964 

41 

1.011 

M 

187 

5 

37 

4.735 

524 

5,301 

M 

444 

53 

443 

14,128 

1,017 

15,641 

F 

If 

106 

4S0 

26 

T 

466 

65 

549 

14,558 

1.043 

16,215 
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Table  X.— Indutrlal  Acddeofs, 
(b)  Part  of  Person  I^Jnred,  Natare 


Cause. 

[n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  claasified.] 


Total 
casea.* 


HBAD  AND  NECK. 


Pabt  or  Fbbson  Injured  (Numbeb  of 


Total. 


Thereof 


Trunk 

(ex- 

cept 
in- 
ternal 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 

gers. 

in- 

juries) 

A.  FAC 


Mechanical  Poweb. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors   (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels, 
etc.)  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Clearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hobting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.).. . 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  

Planers  and  jointers  

Shapers  

Lathes  

Heading  machines  

Other  wood  working  machines  

Pai)er  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

Printing  presses  

Linotype  machines  

Textile  macninerv: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Ixx)ms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
textile  machinery  

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laundry  machines  

Other  textile  machinery  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathes  

Drop  and  other  power  hammers  

Shears  

Rollers  

Power  tools  (chippers,  etc.)  

Other  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emory  wheels, 
etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  poUshing  wheels . 

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery,  es- 
tablishments, etc  

Machines  not  elaswhere  clarified  

Total  


78 
17 

129 
7 
30 

180 

95 
107 


290 
104 
17 
3 
2 
62 

20 


165 


19 
23 
18 
23 

17 
43 

15 
62 
33 

364 

223 
27 

139 
25 
60 
25 
77 

202 


139 
250 
100 

19 
260 


3,876 


5 

234 
47 


32 


668 


2 
243 
40 


12 


435 


111 


12 


30 
10 
103 
5 
8 
58 

4 
41 

63 
6 

204 
81 
14 


2 
45 

14 

40 

143 
44 

13 

14 
19 
10 
10 

11 

37 
8 
35 
27 

322 
104 
19 
60 
13 
46 
14 
22 
114 


94 
2 
34 

15 
156 


599    2,104  t66 


*  As  in  last  coliibiii 
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Third  Qvarter,  1911  —  Contlaiied. 
<f  Injury  and  Nvmber  of  Deaths. 


Ca8X8). 

Natubb  of  Injitbt  (Numbkb  or  Casbs). 

Com- 
plete 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

TORIEJ 

3. 

7 

20 
3 

67 
2 
9 

44 

25 
41 
67 
9 

81 
19 
5 

1 
1 

22 
8 

31 
2 
6 

40 

6 
16 
35 

5 

145 
63 
7 
2 

11 
1 
16 

3 
3 
32 

31 
28 
55 
23 

18 
4 
1 
1 

8 

7 

9 
4 
14 

7 
2 
24 

I 

1 
1 
10 
19 

15 
7 
21 
13 

5 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
11 

6 
3 
8 
2 

4 

11 
84 

34 
17 
48 
34 

41 
16 
3 

3 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

5 

14 

3 
1 
5 
3 

1 
2 
1 

2 

1 

\ 
1 

• • • • ••• 

4 

9 
1 

48 

28 

2 
2 

2 
19 

5 

27 

76 
34 
2 

13 
18 
9 
7 

4 

7 
1 
29 
9 

166 
71 
8 
27 
12 
17 
8 
11 
70 

71 
3 
18 

4 

73 

2 
2 
3 

1 

31 
10 
14 

43 

8 
1 

4 

2 

9 

24 
13 

2 

6 
3 
15 

11 

13 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

4 

18 
5 

1 

1 

1 
2 
4 
8 

3 
2 
5 
12 
6 

29 
14 
5 
8 
4 
3 
4 
15 
22 

10 
3 
8 

1 

33 

5 
1 
2 
1 

3 
1 
6 
5 
3 

63 
57 
1 
29 
3 
8 
4 
28 
23 

12 
221 
44 

6 
31 

3 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
7 

5 
33 

1 
10 
16 

102 
76 
11 
68 

5 
31 

6 
22 
82 

41 

22 
30 

7 
116 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

2 
3 

83 
11 
1 
4 

2 
12 
2 
1 
8 

5 
1 
2 

10 
16 

3 
4 

2 
1 

2 
1 
2 

3 

6 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

2 

1 

1 
2 
3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

6 

132 

1.203 

38 

1.191 

480 

53 

62 

849 

333 

14 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  X.— IndwMrial  Acddeats. 
(b)  Put  of  Person  Injured,  Nntore  ot 


Pabt  of  Pkbsoic  Injxtxbd  (Nvmbkb  or 

Causs. 

'Total 
cases.* 

HBAD  AJfD  NBCK. 

Trunk 

In.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

(ex- 
cept 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Less 

or 
feet. 

A.  FACTORIES 


Hkat  and  Elbctricitt. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.)  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc . . 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc  

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. , 

Caustics  

Explosion  of  molten  metal  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal  

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids 

caustics)  

Eectricitv  

Fire  and  heat  n.  e.  c  


ToUl. 


Fall  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc . . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc. 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc . . . 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  of  tool  

All  others  


Total. 


Weights  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc  

File  of  material  or  part  thereof. . . . 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit  

Other  or  indefinite  

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 
persons  


injured  person: 


by  injured  person  , 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand 


vehicles  

Other  or  indefinite. 
All  other  or  indefinite .  . 


Total  

Vehicles  and  animals. 


MUCBLLANBOUS. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
etc.)  

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Striking  against  or  catching  between  edges, 
projecting  parts,  n.  e.  c  

Cut  on  glass  

Stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Flying  objects  not  from  machines,  tools  or 
explosions  

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases. 

All  other 


Total  

Total  — Factories. 


2 

1 

1 

86 

14 

7 

30 

17 

1 

23 

Q 
O 

161 

15 

5 

13 

45 

6 

34 

113 

54 

47 

1 

19 

9 

16 

22 

12 

5 

1 

5 

123 

27 

23 

2 

20 

1 

60 

22 

3 

16 

93 

17 

14 

32 

11 

2 

260 

48 

32 

5 

107 

15 

31 

905 

196 

137 

23 

258 

61 

169 

107 

g 

lo 

25 

5 

26 

105 

11 

1 

25 

22 

4 

21 

117 

9 

27 

17 

5 

30 

58 

4 

1 

10 

3 

2 

26 

11 

3 

2 

61 

4 

19 

9 

2 

21 

164 

10 

36 

52 

11 

41 

104 

2 

18 

24 

8 

45 

40 

4 

17 

7 

2 

6 

53 

8 

10 

6 

6 

11 

820 

61 

2 

183 

165 

45 

220 

5 

2 

1 

92 

11 

10 

3 

13 

47 

oO 

o 

Q 
O 

1^ 

27 

410 

109 

3 

14 

49 

58 

166 

62 

25 

1 

1 

6 

7 

22 

472 

34 

28 

53 

201 

144 

839 

23 

4 

68 

121 

329 

283 

315 

15 

13 

40 

131 

103 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5 

61 

1 

6 

8 

23 

19 

2.319 

223 

8 

143 

285 

778 

815 

212 

8 

25 

31 

44 

92 

826 

154 

74 

19 

199 

377 

76 

119 

51 

8 

5 

20 

32 

6 

706 

58 

6 

7 

238 

349 

49 

83 

7 

1 

1 

49 

24 

2 

167 
444 

166 

380 

329 

4 

33 

16 

10 

7 

193 

22 

2 

6 

44 

77 

26 

2,545 

672 

415 

42 

583 

875 

335 

10,677 

1,828 

997 

527 

1,921 

3,907 

1.896 

*  As  in  last  column 
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Third  Quarter,  Itll  —  Contfaiaed. 

Injur  ft  Bd  Number  of  Deaths  —  Contlnned. 


Casks). 


In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 


Several 
parts 

or 
other. 


Natttrs  op  Injury  (Nuiissb  op  Cases). 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Suffoca- 

Sprains 

tion, 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

effects 
of  beat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Phiral 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


■  Conduded. 


2 
34 
1 

24 
7 
48 

14 
4 

13 

3 
31 
54 

2 
2 

44 

20 
160 
104 

20 
119 

21 
75 
220 

6 

2 

1 
9 

2 
2 

1 
15 
6 

1 

1 

1 
4 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

33 

198 

7 

783 

39 

1 

 1  33 

42 

10 

2 
1 

22 
21 
29 
13 
6 
6 
13 
4 
3 
12 

11 
14 
11 
8 
1 
6 
21 
16 
6 
5 

14 
11 
11 
8 

20 
25 
23 
15 
4 
12 
41 
18 
11 
12 

19 
20 
24 
11 

1 
17 
36 
29 

6 
10 

10 
7 
6 
3 
1 
8 
9 
8 
3 
g 

33 
28 
42 
13 
4 
16 
21 
21 
6 
8 

3 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

1 
34 
11 

6 
10 

1 

3 
1 

2 

2 

8 

129 

99I  8 

106 

181 

172 

60 

2 

192 

6 

1 

1 
8 
5 
13 

1 

8 
6 

8 

1 
0 
6 
85 

20 

109 
170 

48 
1 

5 

2 
36 
23 
153 

18 

138 
268 

104 
2 
21 

2 
14 
10 
62 

5 

57 
67 

38 
2 
9 

1 
1 

21 
13 
84 

18 

131 
241 

101 

1 
17 

1 

4 
1 
8 

8 
2 
17 

1 

10 
21 

10 
2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

9 

5 

27 
72 

13 

5 
12 

7 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

21 

54 

627 

5 

454 

764 

129 

74 

266 

33 

3 

12 

47 

2 

27 

86 

12 

12 

26 

1 

2 

1 
4 

4 

173 
28 

141 
7 

2fi 

5 

387 
67 

45£ 
74 
154 

114 

137 
20 

63 

10 



3 
5 

1 

111 
9 

34 

4 

284 

5 
3 

a 

1 
1 

a 

6 

1 

1 
7 

\  It 

4 

16 

4 

;  

1 

1 

7 
1 

1 
1 

2 

32 

►  1 

6e 

\  IC 

1  21 

4 

4fi 

)  1 

4 

i  Z4 

[  411 

K 

\  1.307 

25{ 

)  4C 

)  14 

i  492 

;  12 

2 

3( 

)  55( 

)  2.394 

[  84( 

)  3.124 

[  1,77C 

)  407 

r  222 

4C 

(      1.868|  37{ 

)  37 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  Z.—  Indnstrial  Acddeate 
(b)  Part  of  PeraoBS  Injnred.  Nature  of 


Causb. 

[n.  e.  0.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 


Pabt  or  Pebson  Injured  (Number  or 


Total 
cases.* 

1 

HEAD  AND  NECK 

Trunk 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Leg. 

or 
feet. 

Total. 

eyes. 

(ex- 
cept 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

3 
1 
1 

5 

I 

J.  MINI 
3 

SS  AND 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

X 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

2 

q 
o 

1 

3 
12 

2 

1 

1 

.  ..... 

1 

1 
1 
4 

I 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
4 

4 

3 

2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

38 

8 

2 

4 

5 

9 

9 

13 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

24 

8 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

13|  3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

9 
10 
6 
1 
8 

1 

1 
2 

3 
2 
2 
1 
2 

3 
8 
2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Gearing  

Shafting  

Belts  and  puUeys  

Conveving  ana  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists  


Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. 

Other  or  indefinite  

Derricks,  cranes,  shovels,  etc  


Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus . . , 

Swinipng  of  load,  bucket,  etc  

Loadmg  or  unloading  

Other  or  indefinite  

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  c, 
Locomotives  and  cars  


Boarding  or  alighting.  . . 
^     "  Duplmg. 


Coupling  or  uncoupl   

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping  

Struck  by  train  

Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 

Oushers  and  mixers  

Drills,  hammers,  etc  


Total. 


Heat  and  Electricity. 
Explosives: 

Blasts  


Delayed  or  premature  shots. 
Tamping. 


Injuries  f  

Explosion  of  molten  metal. 

Electrioitv  

Fire  and  heat,  n. 


Total. 


Fall  or  Person. 
Into  shafts,  hoistwajTs  or  openings. 

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc  

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc .... 

Falls  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c  

Falls  by  slipping;  of  tool,  n.  e.  o  

Other  or  indefimte  


Total. 


Wbiort^  and>  Faluno  Objects. 
FaUing  objects  not  dropped: 

Rook,  earth,  etc.  (quarries)  

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (mines)  

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof  

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit  

Other  or  indefinite  

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 
persons  


*  As  in  last  column 
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I  Quarter,  1911  —  Continned. 
JS^wiif  and  Number  of  Deaths  —  Contlnoed. 


I  - 

Natubs  or  Injcbt  (Numbbb  or  Cases). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported' 
to 

Novem- 
ber.l. 

"in. 

junas. 

oever&l 
parta 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

oprains 

Qia  lo- 
cations. 

Frac" 
tures. 

Suffoca- 

enecbS 

or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 

or 
other. 

QUARB 

t 

IE3. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

•*"*•■' 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

. ,  

3 

12 

7 

9 

1 

1 

8 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

2 

7 



g 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

1 

2 

3 

3 
2 

4 

3 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

2 
4 

3 

2 
7 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 
1 

2 

of  piecs^ng  Uble. 
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TABLE  X.—  IndBstrial  Acddente, 
(b)  Part  of  Person  lojnred.  Nature  of 


Caube. 

[n.  e.  c.==  not  elsewhere  claaaified.] 


Total 


Pabt  of  PxBfiON  Ikjurkd  (Numbbb  of 


HEAD  AND  NECK. 


Total. 


Thereof 
eyes. 


Trunk 

(ex- 

cept 
in- 
ternal 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 

gers. 

in- 

juries). 

Legs 
or 

feet. 


Weights  and  Falling  Objects — iConcVd). 
Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  by 

injured  person  

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded  

All  other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


Vehicles  and  Animals. 

Boarding  or  alighting  

Coupling  or  uncoupling  

Fall  from  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Kick,  push,  bite,  etc.  of  animals. . . . 
Other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


Hand  Tools. 

Hammers,  hatchets,  etc  

Knives,  saws,  etc  

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc .  .  .  , 


Total. 


Miscellaneous. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between,  edges, 
projecting  parts,  n.  e.  c  

Cut  on  glass  

Stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Flying  objects,  not  from  machine,  tool  or  ex- 
plosion   

All  other  causes  


Total  

Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries . 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engmes,  flywheels,  etc) . 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists  


Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. . . 
Unexpected  starting  or  stopping . . . . 

Struck  by  elevators,  etc  

Struck  by  counterweight  

Caught  between  elevator  and  shaft 

et<:  

Other  or  indefinite  

Derricks,  cranes,  shovels,  etc  


B.  MINES  AND 


8 
16 
15 

2 

1 

3 
10 
8 

4 
4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

82 

10 

2 

5 

5 

31 

23 

1 
5 
1 
19 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 
1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

30 

1 

1 

2 

9 

15 

18 
1 
7 

11 

9 

3 

2 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26]  14 

10 

1 

4 

3 

3 

12 
1 
2 

3 
6 

5 
1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

24 

4 

2 

8 

7 

3 

237|  48 

21 

,6 

28 

69 

61 

20 
16 
18 
2 
2 

41 

1 

6 

C.  B 

5 
2 
3 

UILDIN 

8 
6 
13 

G  AND 

4 
2 
1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

1 
5 

6 

5 

9 

3 
9 
7 
4 

8 
10 
246 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

5 
2 
47 

2 
53 

5 
70 

2 

16 

26 

*  As  in  last  column 
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Third  Quarter,  Itll  Conthmed. 

IiUoiy  and  Number  of  Daatlia  —  ContiBaed. 


CA8B8). 

Natubb  of  Injttbt  (Nxtmbbb  or  Casbs). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 

In- 
ternal 

in. 
Juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

oums. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

QUARB 

JES  — < 

loneludet 

1 

2 
2 

0 
5 
4 
1 

1 

6 
7 

1 

2 
1 

'2 
1 

1 

1 

o 
B 

Q 
W 

OA 

e 
O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

10 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

V 

1 

o 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 

9 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

, — 

14 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

24 

54 

11 

41 

64 

10 

11 

2 

44 

7 

3 

ENGIN 

EERINC 
2 

5. 

12 
7 
8 
1 

6 
2 
6 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
9 

PB-W  1 

13 

10 

6 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

3 
5 
1 
2 

1 
1 
83 

1 
4 

2 

2 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
02 

1 

1 
2 
1 

4 
2 
84 

i  - 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
25 

1 

2 
55 

1 
2 

1 
5 

1 

18 

7 

of  pieoeding  table. 
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TABLE  X.— IndoflCrial  Aeeldeirta. 
(b)  Part  of  Person  Injured,  Natare 


Pabt  or  Pkbbon  Injubid  (Nuubmi  or 

Causb. 

Total 
caaee.* 

HMAD  AND  NXCK. 

Trunk 

[n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  claasifiecL] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

(ex- 
cept 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Anna 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Lees 

or 
feet. 

C.  BUELDINQ  AND 


MaOHANXGAii  PovsBS — CoTuHuded. 
Conyeyiiut  and  hoisting  machinery  —  Concl'd: 
Breaking  or  supping  of  apparatus. . . 

Swinging  of  lotui.  bucket,  etc.  

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping  

Loading  or  unloading  

Other  or  indefinite  

Convejring  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  o. 
Locomotives  and  oars  

Boarding  or  alightinfc  

Coupling  or  uncouplmg  

Unezj^ted  starting  or  stopping. . . . 

Collinona  or  derailments  

Struck  by  train  

Fall  from  train  

Other  or  indefinite  

Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 

Crushers  and  mixers  

Drills,  hammers,  etc  

Saws  *  

Grindstones,  etc  >  

Pile  drivers  

Other  or  indefinite  

Total  

Hbat  akd  Eubctricitt. 
Explosives  

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blasts) .  . . 
Blasts  

Delayed  or  premature  shots  

Tampini^  

Drillmg  mto  blasts  (misfires)  

Other  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc  

En>losion  of  bouers,  steam  pipes,  etc  

Other  injuries  from  steam  ana  hot  liquids  

Caustics  Qizne)  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal  

Electricity  

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  c  

Total  

Fall  or  Pkrson. 
From  ladders  

By  breaking  of  ladder  

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder  

By  faU  from  ladder  

Other  or  indefinite  

From  scaffolds  

By  breaking  of  scaffold  

By  breaking  or  slipping  of  tackles  or 
supports   

By  ultinjE  of  scaffoM  

By  slipping  or  tilting  of  loose  boards 

Other  or  indefinite  

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings  

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc  


28 

6 

1 

7 

2 

1 

5 

105 

29 

1 

6 

11 

18 

26 

8 

2 

3 

1 

36 

5 

1 

4 

16 

7 

60 

13 

2 

7 

32 

8 

105 

20 

5 

17 

17 

24 

207 

29 

14 

22 

9 

68 

26 

2 

2 

4 

15 

14 

1 

1 

6 

5 

5 

1 

3 

44 

88 

4 

2 

6 

12 

16 

8 

7 

2 

27 

12 

2 

1 

2 

18 

6 

3 

2, 

4 

23 

7 

1 

4 

8 

1 

51 

15 

9 

4 

10 

14 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

2 

2 

2 

3 
2 

14 
29 

6 

3 

3 

4 

1 

15 

6 

788 

149 

17 

43 

102 

176 

171 

26 

6 

1 



1 

=== 
4 

= 
1 

— 
4 

2 

24 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 J 

14 

o 

1 

2 

3 

24 

2 

10 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

49 

8 

2 

2 

15 

i 

11 

15 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

6 
89 

2 

1 

3 

1 

10 

6 

1 

31 

8 

5 

65 

9 

1 

2 

20 

1 

4 

277 

42 

16 

6 

86 

14 

30 

76 

5 

13 

13 

1 

14 

8 

1 

2 

22 

1 

8 

4 

43 

2 

6 

11 

5 

1 

8 

129 

14 

16 

19 

2 

81 

37 

2 

8 

7 

8 

16 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

18 

4 

1 

1 

4 

55 

6 

6 

8 

2 

14 

46 

7 

1 

6 

4 

15 

127 

16 

14 

16 

i 

38 

*  As  in  last  oolmBn 
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Third  Qoartor,  1911  —  Condnaed. 

Injury  and  Number  of  DmUis  —  Continaed. 


Natuxb  of  Injxtbt  (Numbbb  or  Casks). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 

In- 

ID" 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

tU^M 

Suffoca- 

en  00  IS 
of  heat 
or  sas, 

etc 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

SNOIN 
• 

EERIN( 

4 

15 
2 
2 
7 
22 
64 

3  ~  Con 

5 
33 

3 
15 
28 
23 
34 

tinutd. 

2 
13 
1 
2 
7 
12 
12 

•J 

26 
1 
4 
17 
24 
53 

4 

8 
o 

2 
2 
0 
16 

10 
25 
1 
12 
14 
33 
76 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
15 

1 
4 

2 
7 

1 
1 
4 
13 

2 
1 

1 

3 
2 
1 
20 
28 
7 
3 

2 
3 

2 
6 
1 
7 
14 
1 
3 

8 
12 
2 
2 
3 
11 

3 
5 
2 
11 
25 
4 
3 

1 
10 

8 
1 

c 
O 

3 

10 
2 
2 
18 
34 
6 
4 

4 

13 

3 

1 

3 
10 

2 

2 

1 

4 
1 
7 

9 

5 
2 
4 
6 

1 

11 
1 



1 

1 

4 

2 
2 

2 

1 
4 

C 

.  2 
3 
4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

144 

217 

4 

96 

179 

26 

49 

217 

24 

27 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 



6 

= 
2 

2 
8 

1 
9 

1 

2 

! 

5 

1 

1 

6 

2 



1 
3 
1 
3 
9 
1 
12 
4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

24 
2 
49 
15 
6 
57 
42 

i 

34 
29 

3 

2 

27 
1 

1 

12 

22 

99 

g 

195 

10 

5j  1 

1 

22 

35 

1 

14 

29 

7 

1 

2 

16 

12 

9 

28 

5 
9 

13 
2 

46 

1 

3 
3 

1 
4 

11 

2 
3 
7 

1 
3 

3 
7 

16 
2 

57 

2 

1 

6  

1 

13 

1 

6 

25 

12 

15 

3 

12 

6 
1 
8 
19 
13 
51 

4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

8 
2 

6 

4 

1 
1 
1 
8 
9 
18 

14 

10 
1 
9 
23 
19 
57 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
5 

4 

11 

12 
26 

i 
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3 
9 

1 

6 
1 
12 

2 
6 
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TABLE  X.—  Industrial  AcddeDts. 
(b)  Part  of  Person  Injured,  Natm  eT 


Past  of  Person  Injtbkd  (Nui 

tfBBB  OP 

Causb. 

[n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

Total 
cases.* 

BSAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Less 

or 
feet. 

C.  BUILDING  AND 


Fall  of  "Pmbmoh -Concluded, 

On  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc  

Fall  by  slippinc,  n.  e.  c  

Fall  by  tnpping,  n.  e.  o  

Fall  by  slipping  of  tools  

Other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


WnoHTB  and  Fallino  Objkcts. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped  

Rook,  earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) 

Rook,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels)  

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof  

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit  

Other  or  indefinite  

FaDing  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 


jured person  

Objects  used  in  construction  or  rep 

injured  person  

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand . 
Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded. . 

Other  or  indefinite  

All  other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


VimcLBS  AND  Animals. 

Boarding  or  ^ii£V>*iny  , 

Coupling  pr  uncouplmg  

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . . , 

Collisions  or  derailments  

Fall  from  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc  


Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc . 
Kick,  push,  bite.  etc.  of  animals. 
Other  or  indefinite  


Total. 


Hand  Tools. 

Hammers,  hatchets,  etc  

Knives,  saws,  etc  

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc ... . 


Total. 


MXBCBLLANSOUB. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  be 
projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  o. , 
Cut  on  glass. 


Stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Flying  objects  not  from  machine,  tool  or  ex- 

plosion  

Poisonous  gases  

AU  other  causes  


Total. 


Grand  Total. 


11 

1 

1 

7 

53 

5 

10 

7 

16 

109 

11 

14 

27 

14 

34 

60 

0 

8 

15 

6 

23 

10 

1 

3 

1 

5 

172 

15 

23 

27 

4 

41 

800 

83 

1 

106 

131 

20 

214 

v. 

90 

17 

14 

10 

8 

38 

80 

31 

2 

4 

16 

9 

10 

23 

1 

1 

2 

5 

11 

23 

4 

3 

3 

3 

10 

455 

212 

5 

33 

51 

42 

84 

176 

83 

2 

13 

23 

21 

31 

186 

16 

8 

15 

62 

73 

388 

10 

20 

30 

150 

147 

245 

8 

10 

30 

08 

84 

15 

1 

0 

5 

26 

5 

2 

8 

11 

1,716 

387 

0 

106 

201 

424 

504 

7 

1 

5 

1 

1 

13 

1 

2 

4 

4 

25 

4 

1 

4 

15 

23 
69 

7 

1 

2 

8 

2 

3 

5 

4 

48 

49 

8 

Q 
O 

o 

IT 

17 

I* 

22 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

123 

3 

2 

5 

7 

4 

232 

23 

16 

20 

42 

105 

423 

150 

70 

7 

66 

111 

78 

43 

2 

2 

13 

20 

7 

95 

25 

2 

15 

38 

15 

561 

186 

74 

7 

04 

160 

100 

303 

20 

2 

0 

183 

182 

38 

20 

2 

13 

4 

1 

320 

320 

82 

64 

54 

5 

6 

7 

8 

104 

16 

1 

4 

18 

13 

43 

027 

111 

57 

13 

210 

155 

400 

5.301 

081 

57 

207 

853 

1.000 

1.583 

16.215 

2.857 

1,075 

840 

2,802 

4.075 

3,400 

*  As  in  last  column 
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Third  Quarter,  1911  —  Condaded. 

Injvnr  and  Nomber  of  Deaths  —  Condaded. 


Natxtrb  of  Injubt  (Numbkb  op  Casks). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 

In- 
tenuJ 

in- 
jiiriM. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

ENGIN 
1 

EERINi 

1 

15 
9 
8 

3  —  Coti 

\cluded. 

1 

20 
17 
3 
15 

2 
18 
26 
17 

2 
54 

4 

18 
8 
1 

18 

2 
3 

3 
2 

2 
18 
20 
16 

1 
54 

2 
21 
8 
3 
19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

62 

2 

6 

4 

5 

3 

234 

86 

5 

74 

198 

91 

67 

5 

272 

1 

18 

12 
10 

16 
27 
g 

8 

10 
19 
1 
2 

94 

41 

29 
11 
4 

6 
100 

30 

6 

11 
7 

2 
11 

2 

27 
15 
4 

4 

126 

52 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

32 

122 

1 

5 

42 

1 

2 

11 
7 
4 

65 
150 
83 
7 
11 

33 
36 
23 

52 
127 

88 
6 
7 

9 
24 
12 

1 

7 
8 
7 
1 
1 

20 
43 

32 

3 
9 
4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

10 

84 

540 

261 

1 
1 

469 
1 

56 

61 

328 
1 

19 

6 

1 

1 

■ 

2 

1 

2 
1 
5 

4 

2 

3 
7 
4 
15 
16 
2 

4 

10 

34 
17 
9 

3 

2 
2 

2 
1 
2 

3 

1 

2 

2 
4 
10 
10 
6 
7 
4 

1 
1 

5 

6 
2 
5 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
1 
3 

1 

26 

54 

22 

84 

15 

13 

44 

5 

2 
1 

117 
10 
80 

154 
30 
33 

59 
2 
19 

3 

11 

= 

79 
1 
11 

2 
4 
3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

157 

217 

80 

5 

ii 

91 

9 

2 

148 
4 
24 

10 

195 
16 

27 

5 

1 

17 

1 

255 
2 

6 
2 

35 
53 

3 

12 

1 

8 
9 

8 
1 

1 

16 

14 

15 

30 

3 

25 

1 

2 

1 

19 

202 

3 

237 

299 

43 

4 

9 

130 

3 

2 
67 

10 

609 

1.264 

208 

917 

1,314 

237 

206 

38 

1,117 

62 

59 

1.192 

2,712 

1.068 

4.082 

3.148 

654 

439 

83 

3.029 

448 

107 

of  preceding  table. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OFTHB 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


Reports  in  print  will  he  forwarded,  on  application ,  to  any  citizen  of  New 
York,  or  to  others  upon  payment  of  cost  of  carriage, 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Beffinning  with  1901  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  included  annu- 
ally lour  separate  documents,  as  follows:  (a)  Report  of  the  Ck>nmii8sioiier 
of  Labor;  (b)  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection;  (c)  tteport  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  ^  (d)  Report  of  the  Bureau  oif  Mediation 
and  Arbitration.  Beginning  with  1909  there  is  also,  (e)  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mercantile  Inspection,  and  beginning  with  1911  there  will  be  (f)  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industries*  and  Immigration. 

The  Department  can  supply  any  6f  these  reports  for  the  years  1901  to 

1908,  except  Part  U  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1909; 
also  the  following,  which  are  the  latest  published  of  the  several  annual 
reports: 

1909.  —  Annual  Report  or  the  Bureau  op  Labor  Statistics,  Part  I,  Trad« 
Union  Statistics  (xlii+653  pages).  Part  11,  The  Cost  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dents (102  pages). 

1909.— Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  (315  pages). 
Contains  the  reports  of  the  Factory  Inspector,  the  Medical  Inspector^  and 
Tunnel  Inspector  and  statistics  of  factories,  mines  and  quarries  inspected. 

1009. —  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
(232  pages).  Contains  report  on  Bureau's  intervention  Work,  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  copies  of  many  trade  agreements. 

1909.  —  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mercantile  Inspection  (51  pages). 
Contains  the  report  of  the  Mercantile  Inspector  and  statistics  of  establish- 
ments inspected. 

1910.  —  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (328  pages). 
Contains  appendices  similar  to  those  in  Eleventh  Annual  Report. 

1911.  —  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (383 
pages).  Contains,  in  appendices,  preliminary  re^rts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inaction,  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  and  Bureau  of 
Mercantile  Inspection;  index  of  bills  and  sttatutes  relating  to  labor  acted 
upon  by  the  Legislature  of  1911;  a  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  in 
force  in  1911;  and  opinions  of  Attorney-General  in  1911  concerning  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law. 

QUARTERLY  BULLETINS 

[Index  and  title-page  for  each  volume  sent  on  application.] 


1899.  Vol.      L  Nos.    1-3.    (242  pages.; 

1900.  Vol.  IL  Nos.  4-7.  (356 pages.] 
190L  Vol.  IIL  Nos.  8-11.  (346  pages. 
1902.  Vol.  IV.  Nos.  12-15.  (364  pages.; 
1008.  Vol.  V.  Nos.  16-19.  (480  pages.] 
1904,  Vol.  VI.  Nos.  20-23.  (449  pages. 
11)06.  Vol.  VII.  Nos.  24-27.  (480  pages. 
1&06.  Vol.  VIII.  Nos.  28-31.  (556  pages. 

1907.  '  >V  IX.  Nos.  32-35.  0509  pages. 

1908.  Vol.     X.  Nos.  36-39.  (492  pages. 

1909.  Vol.    XL  Nos.  40-42.  (437  pages. 

1910.  Vol.  XIL  Nos.  43-45.  (464 pages.; 

1911.  VoLXin.  Nos.  46-49.  (473  pages. 


Nos.  I  and  3  are  out  of  print, 
Nos.  4,  6  and  7  are  out  of  prim  . 
Out  of  print. 

Nos.  13  and  14  are  out  of  pri 
Nos.  16,  17  and  19  are  out  of  p. 
Nos.  20,  21  and  23  are  out  of  pr%  *, 
Nos.  24  and  25  are  out  of  print. 
Nos.  28,  29  and  30  are  out  of  print. 


Nos.  40  and  41  are  out  of  print, 
Nos.  43  and  44  are  out  of  print. 
No.  46  is  out  of  print. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Departmeat  Publications 
1902.— The  Gbowth  of  Ihdtjbtbt  in  New  Yobk  <678  pages). 
1904.— MoirooBAPHS:  I.  Typical  Employers'  Welfare  Institutiotw,  by  Q.  A. 
Stevens  and  L.  W.  Hatch  (30  pages,  4  illustrations).    II.  Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  New  York;  by  A.  F.  Weber  (30  pages).    IIL  The  Work  of  tlia 
Department  of  Labor,  by  A.  F.  Weber  and  L.  W.  Hatch  (42  pages,  with 
tables  and  charts).    IV.  The  Gtowth  of  Industry  in  New  York,  by  A.  F. 
Weber  (60  pages  and  charts.) 

No.  I  is  made  up  of  material  from  a  fuller  report  of  107  pages  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  CTommission^r  of  Labor  for  1903. 
No.  IV  is  based  on  the  larger  report  of  1902  above  not^d. 

Separate  Bureau  Reports  Prior  to  190X 

State  Factory  Inspector:  Of  the  fifteen  annual  reports  (1880-1900),  there 
can  be  furnished  only  those  for  1898  and  1900. 

Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration:  Of  the  fourteen  annual  reports 
(1887-1900),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be  supplied. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Of  the  eighteen  annual  reports  (1883^1900), 
there  are  still  available  those  for  1890  (2  vols.,  1»187  pages),  1891  (2  vols., 
1,190  pa^s),  1892  (  2  vols.,  1,087  pages),  and  1895  (2  vols.,  1,256  pages). 


Proceedings  of  Associations 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor:  Fourteenth  (1898),  Nineteenth '  (1903)  to 
iVenty-sixth  (1910). 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Intematiooal  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors  of  America:  Seventh  (1893)  and  Fourteenth  (1900)  to 
Twenty-fourth  (1910). 


AtBANT 
J.  B.  LYON  COMPANY,  STATE  PRINTERS 
1911 
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